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PREFACE. 


THE  work  here  offered  to  the  public  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  human  happiness,  that  little  need  be 
said  in  favour  of  its  general  utility.  To  preserve  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  to  cure  its  diseases,  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  objects  of  great  importance  to  man 
kind ; and  a knowledge  of  the  means  for  promoting 
these  salutary  purposes  can  never  be  too  widely  dif- 
fused. The  art,  however,  of  preserving  health  is,  in 
general,  so  little  cultivated,  as  well  as  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, that  more  diseases  proceed  from  a violation 
of  its  precepts  than  from  all  other  causes  whatever ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  them,  an  early  obser- 
vance of  their  approach,  and  a prompt  application  of 
medicine,  are  circumstances  which,  if  unfortunately 
neglected,  no  subsequent  skill  or  exertion  may  ever 
afterwards  be  able  to  retrieve.. 

Another  circumstance  also  contributes  gfeatly  to  fa- 
vour the  progress  of  diseases.  People  Often,  from  va- 
rious motives,  are  disinclined  to  call  for  the  assistance 
of  a physician,  until  the  disorder  has  so  far  advanced, 
that  neither  the  distress  of  the  patient,  nor  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  friends,  can  admit  of  any  longer  pro- 
crastination. Whether  the  disease  be  chronic  or  acute, 
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tills  delay  proves  equally  pernicious.  If  cl: ronic3 
disease  may  become  so  fixed  in  the  habit  as  to  i 
the  utmost  efforts  of  medicine  ; and  if  acute,  the 
dity  of  its  progress  may  not  only  bid  defiance  to  a' 
straint,  but  utterly  preclude  every  reasonable  hoj 
recovery. 

J 

Nothing,  therefore,  cay.  so  effectually  obviate  1 
inconveniences  as  a work  of  the  present  kind,  v 
not  only  teaches  to  discover  a disease  at  an  earb 
riod,  but  to  apply  the  proper. means,  as  well  for 
venting  its  increase  as,  if  possible,  for  its  total  ex 
tion. 

V -A.  • • i « * — ' ^ t 

The  author’s  principal  care  has  been  to  describe 
various  diseases  with  accuracy,  and -to  recommend 

a method  of  cure  as  is  conformable  to  the  latest 

« ; 

blished  improvements  .in  medical  practice.  In  ci 
ting  this  plan,  he  has  every-where  endeavoured  t 
sparing  in  the  use  of  technical  expressions;  but 
total  exclusion  of  them  being  incompatible  with  p 
sion  of  sentiment,  an  explanation  of  all  such  tern 
given  in  a Glossary. 

• It  w,as  originally  intended  to  give  a list, of  the 
useful  simples  and  medicinal  preparations  for  a c 
cine  chest ; but  this  idea  was  at  last  relinquished, 1 
the  consideration  that  the  usual  assortment  of  t 
chests  would  render  the  object  unnecessary. 

As  many  readers  may  be  totally  unacquainted 
the  nature  of  some  classes  of  medicines,  such  as 
sorbents,  alkaline  salts,  & c.  an  explanatory  accoui 
these  different  substances  is  given  in  the  Appcn 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  various  art 
contained  in  that  part  of  die  volume  will  be  foiu  : 
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only  to  afford  much  useful  information,  but  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  which  is 
the  chief  object  of  the  work. 

To  point  out  any  particular  part  as  more  interesting 
than  another,  where  the  whole  is  equally  practical, 
might  be  deemed  an  arbitrary  distinction ; but,  among 
the  preliminary  chapters,  the  reader  will  perhaps  be 
peculiarly  gratified  with  the  historical  view  of  the 
theories  which  have  successively  prevailed  in  medicine  ; 
the  physical  account  of  the  air  or  atmosphere  *,  and  the 
copious  medicinal  detail  of  all  the  principal  articles  of 
diet. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  extensive  research,  important 
observation,  and  practical  utility,  can  stamp  an  incon- 
testable value  on  a medical  production,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  present  treatise  has,  more  than  any 
other  work  of  the  kind,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
such  just  pretensions  to  the  approbation  and  favour  of 
the  public  as  cannot  but  ensure  its  success. 

A.  T. 

London , 

June  12,  1 SO  1 . 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER, 

Containing  so?ne  General  Observations  on  the  Structure  of 
the  Human  Body. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
diseases,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a cursory  view 
of  the  human  body,  respecting  the  functions  immediately 
c onnected  with  life.  So  wonderful  is  the  structure  of  our 
frame,  as  displayed  by  anatomy,  that  atheistical  persons, 
obdurate  to  every  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  who  created  the  universe,  have,  on  witnessing  a 
dissection,  been  instantly  convinced  of  their  mistake,  and 
have  acknowledged  with  ecpial  astonishment  and  shame, 
that  nothing  less  than  a Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  could  have  contrived  and  executed  such  a won- 
derful piece  of  mechanism  as  that  of  the  human  body. 

The  primary  agent  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
the  heart,  a large  muscle  situated  in  the  left  side  of  tiie 
breast  (thorax,  or  chest),  and  endowed  with  great  irrita- 
bility. In  the  iirst  rudiments  of  animal  life,  even  before 
the  brain  is  formed,  the  punctual  salicns,  as  it  is  called, 
points  out  the  embryo  heart  in  miniature,  and 'marks  its 
primaeval  irritability  as  a sure  presage  of  its  future  im- 
portance in  supporting  the  vital  motions.  As  this  singular 
organ  exhibits  irritability  the  first,  so  it  never  relinquishes 
it  till  the  last ; whence  if  has  been  called  the  primum  mo- 
bile, and  ultimum  moriens,  that  is,  “ the  first  part  that 
moves,  and  the  last  that  dies,”  of  the  animal  machine.  It 
■ is  observable,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  not  oidy  sur- 
vives that  of  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  but  continues 
a considerable  time  even  after  it  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  many  animals.  Hence,  in  drowning,  or  suffo- 
cation, though  the  pulse  be  imperceptible,  and  apparently 
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extinguished,  yet  the  heart  still  preserves  this  latent 
power  or  susceptibility  of  motion,  and  wants  only  to  be 
gently  excited  by  suitable  means  to  renew  its  action. 

This  organ  is  surrdunded  by  the  pericardium,  or  heart- 
purse,  ah  exceeding  strong  membrane,  which  covers  the 
heart,  even  to  its  basis.  Its  uses  arc  to  keep  the  heart 
from  having  any  friction  with  the  lungs,  and  to  contain  a 
fluid  to  lubricate  or  moisten  its  surface. 

From  the  right  ventricle  or  cavity  of  the  heart,  the  irri- 
tability of  which  is  excited  into  action  by  the  circulating 
fluid,  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  lungs,  w hich  tire  ' 
situated  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart,  from  which 
they  differ  in  appearing  to  be  void  of  irritability.  They 
are  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  these  into  more  divisions, 
three  on  the  right  side,  and  twro  on  the  left.  The  trachea, 
or  wind-pipe,  descends  into  the  lungs,  and  forms  innume- 
rable cells,  which  have  a communication  with  each  other, 
and  give  the  whole  the  appearance  ot  a honey-comb  or 
sponge. 

The  blood,  after  passing  through  the  lungs,  arrives 
again  at  the  heart,  and  from  the  left  ventricle  is  expelled 
into  the  aorta,  or  great  artery ; which,  dividing  into  two 
branches,  one  upwards,  and  the  other  downwards,  distri- 
butes the  blood  through  the  whole  body  ; from  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  it  returns,  by  various  veins,  through  the 
ascending  and  descending  cava  *,  and  is  transmitted 
again  to  the  heart. 

The  heart  is  the  grand  organ  which  actuates  the  vital 
functions ; and  to  this  purpose  it  is  admirably  fitted  by  its 
own  irritability ; but  it  is  necessarily  supported  in  its  ac- 
tion by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  nerves,  which  are 
the  ultimate  instruments  both  of  motion  and  sensation, 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  brain. 

The  diaphragm  or  midriff  is  a large  broad  muscle, 
which  divides  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen  f or  belly. 
In  its  natural  state,  it  is  concave  or  vaulted  towards  the 
abdomen,  and  convex  towards  the  thorax  t*  Haller  calls 
it  “ the  most  noble  bowel  next  to  the  heart;”  and,  like 
the  latter,  it  is  in  constant  action.  At  the  time  ot  fnspi- 


* Cava  is  the  large  vein  which  conveys  the  refluent  blood  to  the 
heart. 

f Abdomen,  from  abdo  to  hide,  as  its  contents  lie  hidden. 

% Derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying  the  breast. 
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ration  it  approaches  towards  a plane.  Besides  being  a 
muscle  of  inspiration,  it  assists  in  vomiting,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  faeces  *.  From  the  exertion  of  this  muscle 
likewise  proceed  sighing,  yawning,  coughing,  and  laugh- 
ing. It  is  affected  by  spasms,  as  in  the  hiccup,  &c,  It 
is  both  a muscle  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  action.  We 
may  observe  in  this  muscle  strong  characters  of  admirable 
contrivance.  It  separates  posteriorly  into  two  slips,  be- 
tween which  the  descending  aorta  passes.  A little  above 
this,  and  towards  the  left  side,  in  the  most  fleshy  part  of 
the  midriff,  there  is  a direct  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
i esophagus  or  gullet.  There  is  also  on  the  right  side  a 
large  triangular  hole  for  the  passage  of  the  ascending 
cava. 

The  gullet  is  composed  both  of  longitudinal  and  cir- 
cular fibres,  but  chiefly  circular,  much  more  so  than  the 
intestines  ; because  this  has  no  foreign  -power  to  assist  it, 
and  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  food  should  make  a 
shorter  stay  in  the  throat  than  in  the  bowels.  The  inner 
surface  is  a smooth  membrane,  well  supplied  with  muci- 
lage, to  sheath  the  organ,  and  render  the  passage  of  the 
aliment  or  food  easy. 

The  stomach  lies  across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  is  covered  by  the  liver  ; when  distended  it  presses  on 
the  spleen.  It  nearly  resembles  in  figure  the  pouch  of  a 
bag-pipe,  its  upper  side  being  concave,  and  the  lower 
convex.  Its  lef  t end  is  the  most  capacious.  On  the  left 
side  is  the  entrance  from  the  gullet : on  the  right  is  the 
opening  called  pylorus,  by  which  the  chyle  passes  into  the 
intestines.  Here  is  a circular  valve,  or  sphincter-muscle, 
which  prevents  a regurgitation  of  the  aliment.  The  sto- 
mach has  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres,  and  its  inner 
membrane  is  covered  with  a strong  viscid  mucus. 

Trie  liver,  the  largest  gland  in  the-body,  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  vaulted  cavity  of  the  midriff,  chiefly* 
on  the  right  side,  and  somewhat  on  the  left  over  the  sto- 
mach. Exteriorly,  or  anteriorly,  it  is  convex,  inwardly  it 
is  concave  ; very  thick  in  its  superior  part,  and  thin  in  its 
inferior.  The  upper  side  adheres  to  tne  midriff;  and  it  is 
fixed  to  this,  and  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  by  a broad 
ligament.  It  is  also  tied  to  the  navel  by  a ligamentous  band^ 


* Th is  word  with  chemists  is  used  to  express  the  ingredients  and 
witling  alter  distillation  and  infusion  ; here  it  means  excrement, 
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which  is  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  unborn  infaijt,  degene- 
rated into  a ligament.  Both  these  bands  serve  to  suspend 
it,  while  lying  on  the  back,  from  bearing  too  much  on  the 
subjacent  car  a ; otherwise  it  might  press  on  this  important 
returning  vessel,  stop  the  circulation,  and  put  a period  to 
life.  Dogs  and  cats,  and  other  animals  who  are  designed 
tor  leaping,  have  their  liver  divided  into  many  distinct 
lobules,  to  prevent  too  great  a concussion  of  the  organ. 
The  liver  is  the  circus  or  bowel  which  performs  the  secre- 
tion of  the  bile. 

The  gall-bladder  is  situated  under  thc*great  lobe  of  the 
liver,  a little  to  the,  right.  In  a standing  posture  it  lies 
forwards  and  downwards.  Its  bottom  is  raised  by  a fulness, 
and  depressed  by  the  emptying  of  the  stomach.  The  use 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  to  serve  as  a receptacle  for  the  bile. 

The  intestines  are  destined  to  receive  the  food  from  the 
stomach,  and,  after  exposing  the  useful  part  of  it  to  the  lac- 
tcals,  a set  of  extremely  small  vessels,  to  convey  the  re- 
mainder out  of  the  body.  The  intestinal*  canal  is  usually 
live  times  the  length  of  the  individual : it  is  curiously  con- 
voluted in  the  abdomen,  and  is  extremely  irritable.  Ana- 
tomists have  divided  this  canal,  although  one  continued 
pipe,  into  six  portions,  three  of  which  are  termed  the  small 
intestines  *,  and  the  three  last,  the  great.  In  the  small 
intestines  there  are  numerous  plaits  to  detain  the  food,  and 
allow  a larger  surface  for  its  absorption.  These  are  larger, 
and  far  more  numerous  near  the  stomach,  where  the  lood 
is  thinner,  than  lliey  are  towards  the  other  extremity.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  ilium  into  the  colon,  there  are  two  very 
large  valves,  which  prevent  the  regress  of  the  frees  into 
the  ilium.  The  ccccum  and  colon,  two  of  the  intestines  to- 
wards the  lower  extremity,  besides  having  stronger  mus- 
cular coats,  than  the  small  intestines,  are  furnished  with 
three  ligamentous  bands,  running  lengthwise  on  their 
outside,  dividing  their  surfaces  into  three  portions  nearly 
equal.  Though  appearing  externally  like  ligaments,  they 
are  composed,  in  their  inner  structure,  of  true  muscular 
fibres.  The  ligament-like  bands,  which  in  the  caecum 


* The  three  smaller  arc,  the  duodenum  (from  its  length  being  about 
that  of  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers),  jejunum,  and  ilium,  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  to  turn  about,  because  it  makes  many  convolutions. 

The  three  larger  arc,  the  cacum,  or  blind  gut  (so  called  from  it-s 
l e ng  perforated  atone  end  only);  the  cofon,  signifying  hollow,  a word 
from  tilt  Greek ; end  the  rectum}  or  straight  gut. 
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and  colon  arc  collected  into  three  portions,  are  spread 
equally  over  the  surface  of  the  rectum,  or  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  intestines.  This  is  a wise  precaution  of  Na- 
ture, that  no  part  of  it  may  be  weaker  than  another,  lest 
it  should  give  way  in  the  efforts  for  expelling  the  feces. 
The  plaits  are  considerably  fewer  in  the  great  intestines. 
They  have  all  an  inner  membrane,  covered  with  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries  or  glands,  which  discharge  a' lubrica- 
ting fluid.  They  are  furnished  with  muscular  fibres,  both 
circular  and  longitudinal. 

The  spleen,  or  milt,  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
edge  of  the  midriff,  above  the  left  kidney,  and  between 
the  stomach  and  ribs.  In  figure,  it  resembles  a depressed 
oval,  neap  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  almost  twice  as 
broad  as,  thick.  Cheselden  informs  us,  that  it  has  been 
taken  from  dogs  without  any  observable  inconvenience  to 
them.  Its  use  is  still  problematical. 

The  pancreas,  or  sweet-bread,  is  situated  transversely 
under'  the  stomach.  Its  shape  resembles  a dog’s  tongue. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  it  there  is  a duct,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestines  near  the  stomach. 
The  pancreatic  juice  resembles  the  saliva,  but  is  less  vis- 
cid or  slimy,  and  contains  a larger  proportion  of  the  salts 
of  the  blood.  It  is  probably  intended  for  the  solution  of 
our  aliment. 

The  kidneys  are  two  oval  bodies,  situated  in  the  loins, 
contiguous  to  the  two  last  short  ribs;  the  right  under  the 
liver,  and  the  left  under  the  spleen.  ' The  structure  of  the 
kidneys  is  curiously  fitted  for  secreting  the  Urine,  which 
is  carried  from  each  of  them  by  canals  termed  the  ureters, 
into  the  bladder,  the  reservoir  of  that  fluid,  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly.  They  enter  the  bladder  near  its 
neck,  running  for  the  space  of  an  inch  obliquely  between 
its  coats,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  (o  themselves,  two 
valves;  so  that,  upon  the  contraction  of  the  bladder,  the 
urine  is  directed  along  the  urethra,  which  is  its  proper 
passage  out  of  the  body. 

Over  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  spread  the  omen- 
tum, or  caul,  consisting  of  two  broad,  thin,  and  ttans- 
purent  membranes,  joined  together  by  cellular  texture, 
in  the  cells  of  which  a quantity  of  fat  is  deposited.  The 
uses  of  it  are  to  interpose  between  the  peritoneum  *,  or 

Signifying  near  to,  stretching  round,  or  about,  as  Ae/zosteuin, 
//Mcarpium,  near  to  the  bone,  heart,  &c. 
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lining,  the  intestines,  and  the  stomach,  to  keep  all  these 
parts  moist,  warm,  slippery,  and  to  prevent  their  adhesion. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  peritonaeum,  a strong  membrane, 
which  confines,  as  in  an  inclosure,  the  intestines  and  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen. 

Such,  in  a general  view,  are  the  contents  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  breast  and  belly,  which  perform,  respectively, 
the  vital  motions,  and  ttiose  natural  functions  that  are 
subservient  to  the  support  of  our  frame.  But  there  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned  another  essential  cavity,  with  its 
dependent  system,  to  the  primary  influence  oV  which  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  indebted  for  their  action 
and  energy.  The  cavity  to  which  I allude  is  the  skull, 
the  receptacle  of  the  brain.  The  brain  is  divided  into 
two  portions ; namely,  the  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum * ; the 
former  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  lat- 
ter wilder  it,  in  the  hind  part.  The  brain  is  a soft  pulpy 
Substance,  surrounded  by  two  membranes;  one  called 
dura,  and  the  other  pin,  mater.  It  has  alsp  a third,  called 
arachnoid,  from  its  fineness,  as  being  similar  to  a spider’s 
web.  It  contains  some  sinuses,  wfhich  are  nothing  more 
than  large  veins  or  receptacles  for  blood,  and  four  cavi- 
ties called  ventricles;  moistened,  in  a healthful  state,  w ith 
a,  fine  vapour,  which  increasing  gives  rise  to  diseases. 
Like  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  has  a variety  of  arterial 
branches  from  the  heart,  which  are  diffused  through  its 
substance,  and  on  the  membranes.  The  brain  is  the 
.great  elaboratory,  where  the  animal  spirits,  or  nervous  in- 
fluences which  ac  tuate  our  frame,  are  supposed  to  receive 
, their  existence.  The  nature  of  this  fluid,  if  really  a fl  uid, 
has  not  y'ih  been  sufficiently  investigated.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  from  this. source  the  nerves  derive  their  ori- 
gin. These  are  white,  firm,  solid  cords,  which  arise 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which  is  only  an  elon- 
gation of  the  brain,  and  are  spread  over  every  part  of  the 
body  endowed  with  sensibility,  by  innumerable  filaments. 
Ten  pair  of  nerves  issue  from  the  brain  itself,  and  thirty 
from  the  spinal  marrow.  Those  that  go  to  the  organs  of 
sense  are  considerably  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  in  part 
divested  of  their  outer  covering. 

Whether  an  immaterial  and  invisible  Being  can  posi- 
tively be  said  to  exist  in  any  place,  it  might  appear  pre- 

* Cerebellum , the  little  bra  n as  it  were  : both  are  often  called 
thus,  when  the  brain  is  spoken  of  in  smali  animals. 
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sumptuous  to  determine;  but  it  is  a prevailing  opinion  in 
physiology,  that  Lire  brain  is  the  scat  of  the  soul ; and  the 
■pineal  gland,  in  the  penetralia  of  the  brain,  has  been  as- 
signed as  the  sacrecl  mansion  of  this  immortal  inhabitant. 
Human  vision  can  discover  no  signs  to  confirm  this  opi- 
nion; but  the  man  would  be  blind,  and  utterly  void  of 
understanding,  who  could  not  trace  through  the  whole  of 
the  animal  system  the  most  evident  marks  of  Divine  In- 
telligence and  Wisdom;  x>f  intelligence  which  excites  ad- 
miration, and  of  wisdom  beyond  conception. 

The  wonderful  contrivance  exhibited  in  the  human 
frame  is,  if  possible,  still  more  manifest,  from  the  cu- 
rious formation  of  the  eye  and  ear;  of  which  only  a,  very 
imperfect  idea  could  be  conveyed  by  verbal  description. 
I shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  delineate  those  admirable 
organs:  nor  need  I mention  the  construction  of  the  limbs ; 
of  the  arms  and  legs;  of  the  hands  and  feet;  so  nicely 
united  with  joints,  and  so  happily  supplied  with  muscles 
and  tendons,  with  ligaments  and  nerves,  that  they  are 
adapted  to  all  the  various  purposes  of  convenience  and 
utility  in  motion. 

I shall  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  human 
body  with  a brief  account  of  digestion,  that  important 
process  in  fne  animal  ceconomy,  by  means  of  which  the 
continual  and  unavoidable  waste  of  the  constitution  is  re- 
gularly supplied. 

The  aliment  being  received  into  the  mouth,  the  first 
operation  it  undergoes  is  to  be  masticated  by  the  action 
of  the  teeth  and  several  muscles.  This  mastication  is  of 
greator  moment  than  is  generally  imagined  ; and  the  good 
elfccts  of  it  are  further  promoted  by  mixing  with  the  food 
a quantity  of  saliva,  discharged'  from  the  glands  of  the 
mouth,  .and  which  is  greatly  conducive  to  digestion. 
When  the  food  is  carried  down  the  gullet  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  there  meets  w ith  an  additional  supply  of  juices, 
called  the  gastric  juices,  of  a nature  yet  more  efficacious 
than  the  former,  besides  a stnall  portion  of  bile.  During 
its  continuance  in  the  stomach,  it  experiences  the  e fleets 
of  heat,  and  muscular  action,  from  the  coats  of  that  or- 
gan, and  the  motion  and.  warmth  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  It  thence  passes  out  gradually  by  the  right  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  and  there  meets  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  and  liver;  besides  the 
pancreatic  juice,  or  that  of  the  sweet-bread,  of  a nature 
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Similar  to  the  saliva,  but  rather  more  thick,  and  the  fluids 
separated  by  the  intestines.  It  now  receives  the  action 
ot  the  bowels,  or  the  peristaltic  motion,  by  which  they 
churn,  as  it 'were,  the  whole  mass,  minutely  mixing  to- 
gether the  food,  and  the  different  juices,  collected  in  the 
passage  from  the  mouth.  A fluid  is  now  produced,  called 
chyle,  which  is  separated  from  the  grosser  materials, 
and  taken  up  by  a set  of  extremely  small  absorbent  ves- 
sels called  lacteals.  These  have  their  origin  in  the  inner 
coat  of  the  intestines,  and,  passing  thence,  discharge  them- 
selves into  a duct  named  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle, 
whence  this  fluid  proceeds  along  the  thoracic*  duct,  which 
terminates  in  the  left  subclavian  f vein.  In  the  passage 
from  the  intestines  to  the  receptacle,  there  is  a number  of 
glands,  which  separate  a watery  liquid,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  fhe  chyle  a thinner  consistence.  To  prevent 
the  chyle  from  falling  back  in  its  progress  through  the  lac- 
teals, the  construction  of  these  vessels  is  admirably  con- 
trived. They  are  furnished  with  a number  of  valves, 
which  open  only  forwards,  and  are  shut  by  any  fluid 
pressing  backwards.  From  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
chyle  is  poured  into  the  blood,  and  thence  immediately 
thrown  into  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  f of  the  heart ; 
from  which,  now  mixed  with  the  blood,  it  passes  into  the 
lungs.  It  undergoes  in  that  organ  a considerable  change 
from  the  act  of  respiration.  From  the  lungs  it  proceeds 
through  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  and  then  into  the  left  ventricle;  whence,  at  last, 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  blood,  it  passes  into  the 
the  aorta,  and  is  diffused  universally  through  the  frame; 
the  wants  of  which  it  is  fitted  to  supply  by  the  addition  of 
nourishing  particles. — Is.it  possible  to  contemplate  this 
admirable  mechanism  without  breaking  forth  in  the  excla- 
mation of  the  Psalmist,  that  “ we  are  wonderfully 
made  r”  I may  justly  add,  that,  considering  the  great  va- 
riety of  ways  in  which  the  human  body  may  be  affected, 
both  from  without  and  within,  with  the  necessity  for  the* 
perpetual  motion  of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  millions  ot 
vcs'sels,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  through  which  (lie 


* Fiom  thorax  the  breast. 

f A term  app'ied  to  any  thing  under  the  arm-pit  or  shoulder, 
f Two  muscular  bags,  one  on  each  side,  are  termed  its  auri  'cs, 
from  the  Latin  signifying  ears. 
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fluids  ought  to  pass,  it  is  a matter  of  real  astonishment 
that  we  should  subsist'  a single  day.  And  doubtless  ft 
would  be  impossible,  were  not  the  machine  constantly  sus- 
tained by  the  same  Almighty  and  Beneficent  Being  who 
formed  it. 


C H A P.  II. 

Of  the  Science  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  prevailing  Theories 
among  its  Professors. 

ROM  the  account  given  of  the  human  body  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  it  should 
be  liable  to  many  disorders ; such  a number  of  circum- 
stances being  requisite  to  the  harmonious  operation  of  the 
whole.  The  process  of  digestion  alone,  by  which  the  ali- 
ments are  converted  into  blood,  is  of  a nature  so  compli- 
cated, that  a defect  in  any  ol  the  organs  or  fluids  requisite- 
for  that  purpose  is  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
variety  of  diseases.  ■ 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  diet  was  sim- 
ple, and  the  climates  inhabited  by  the  human  race  were 
of  a mild  and  genial  temperature,  the  seeds  of  disorders, 
were  seldom  sown  either  by  irregularity  or  accident,  and 
never  were  fostered  by  the  baneful  influence  of  el fe mi- 
nute and  luxurious  gratification.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that,  while  the  pastoral  life'contimied,  men  generally 
experienced  an  uninterrupted  state. of  health  ; but  when,, 
ceasing  to  sojourn  in  rural  scenes,  they  assembled  toge- 
ther in  towns,  and  formed  more  extensive  societies,  they 
began  to  degenerate  from  their  former  habits,  and  fell 
into  the  corruptions  usually  incident  to  a promiscuous 
niass  of  inhabitants.  Vice  then  succeeded  to  innocent-  %, 
intemperance  expelled  sobriety,  and  health  was  daily  sa- 
crificed to  the  prevalence  of  sensual  depravation. 

Natural  causes  likewise  concurred  to  engender  and  fo- 
ment deviations  from  the  standard  of  health.  The  bulk 
ol  the  people,  who  had  abandoned  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity ol  having  recourse  to  manual  occupations  for  subsis- 
tence; and  many  of  these  being  of  a sedentary  kind,  the 
constitutions  of  men,  which  belore  were  liable  to  be  re- 
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laxed  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  would  contract  a still 
greater  disposition  to  disorders  arising  from  that  cause. 
.To  such  constitutions,  formerly  inured  to  the  wholesome 
air  of  the  country,  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  populous 
towns,  neither  ventilated  by  the  gales  nor  refreshed  by 
the  showers  of  other  latitudes,  would  prove  extremely 
prejudicial;  while,  in  addition  to  this  powerful  influence, 
the  indelicacy  common  to  a rude  state  of  society  in  manu- 
facturing towns,  the  want  of  soap  for  the  purpose  of 
washing,  and  the  want  likewise  oi’rhe  periodical  rests  of 
a sabbath,  to  induce  a change  of  apparel ; all  these 
causes,  operating  in  conjunction,  could  not  fail  to  give  rise 
both  to  internal  and  external  diseases. 

: From  this  epoch,  therefore,  of  the  human  race  maybe 
dated  the  origin  of  diseases;  which,  by  weakening  indi- 
viduals, and  entailing  on  their  offspring  an  hereditary  dis- 
position to  infirmities,  would  extend  the  boundaries  of 
morbid  affection,  and  disseminate  among  the  people  dis- 
tempers of  various  kinds. 

. It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  a people  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  men  die  only  of  unfortunate  accidents, 
or-  the  effects  of  old  age,  would  be  surprised  at  the  no- 
velty of  diseases  which  terminated  in  the  extinction  of 
life.  Entirely  ignorant  of  physical  causes,  they  would 
probably  ascribe  such  extraordinary  incidents  to  some  su- 
pernatural power;  and  superstition  giving  birth  to  a thou- 
sand phantoms  of  the  imagination,  charms  and  enchant- 
ments became  the  means  by  w hich  they  endeavoured  to 
cure,  as  well  as  prevent,  every  malady.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  experience  and  the  result  of  observation, 
the  sole  rational  guide  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  began  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  public  mind.  A general  simi- 
larity in  the  cases  of  different  patient's  afforded  presump- 
tion that  they  were  affected  by  the  same  specific  causes ; 
and  wherever  accident  discovered,  or  was  imagined  lo 
discover,  any  virtue  in  herbs,  which  perhaps  were  first 
tasted  in  the  manner  of  aliment,  the  precious  remedy  was 
held  in  veneration,  and  recommended  to  every  person 
whose  complaints  had  any  resemblance  to  those  in  which 
it  was  supposed  lo  have  produced  beneficial  effects. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  use  of  medicine  was 
first  introduced  ; but  many  ages  were  required  to  bring 
to  perfection  a science  which  can  be  completed  only  by 
faithful  observation  and  experience.  The  importance. 
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however,  of  health,  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,,  soon 
rendered  the  knowledge  of  curing  diseases  an  object  both 
of  fame  and  emolument ; and  there  arose,  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  a number  of  practitioners,  who  de- 
voted their  attention  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  this  abs- 
truse and  important  subject.  Among  those  who  after- 
wards appeared  in  the  capacity  of  professed  physicians, 
the  most  illustrious  was  Hippocrates,  a Greek,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  This  extraordinary  man  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  that  ever  attempted  to  erect  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  upon  a solid  foundation.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  his  chief  object  was  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  Nature  with  a scrupulous  attention,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  indications  thence  arising,  to  accommodate  the 
method  of  cure.  The  numerous  writings  which  he  com- 
posed on.  medicine  are  extant  at  this  day,  a,nd  remain  a 
monument  of  his  penetration  and  judgment,  as  \Vell  as  of 
unparalleled  industry,  and  severe  application  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 

But  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Hippocrates  required  a 
mind  like  his  own.  It  was  easier,  as  well  as  more  expe- 
ditious, to  prescribe  fantastic  and  arbitrary  laws  to  Na- 
ture, than  to  receive  them  from  herself,  and  co-operate 
with  them,  as  the  great  Hippocrates  had  done.  In  sub- 
sequent ages,  therefore,  it  became  a frequent  custom 
among  physicians  to  be  governed  in  their  practice  by 
some  visionary  hypothesis  or  system,  invented  by  their 
own  imaginations,  and  so  much  unconnected  with  fact, 
as  to  be  even  utterly  repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
oh  serration  and  experience.  Among  those  who  adopted 
this  extravagant  plan,  we  find  Era'fistratus  condemning  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  use  of  bleeding  and  purgatives,  as 
remedies  equally  infamous  and  dangerous. 

Asclepiades,  who  pursued  a similar  predilection  for  hy-  . 
pothesis,  supposing  that  health  depends  on  the  just  pro- 
portion between  the  pores  ol  the  body  and  certain  cor- 
puscles which  they  are  destined  to  transmit,  and  that  it 
is  impaired  whenever  these  corpuscles  are  obstructed  in 
their  passage,  prescribes  exercise  on  horseback  in  the 
most  violent  fevers.  He  advances  it  as  a maxim,  that, 
one  lever  is  to  be  cured  by  raising  another  ; and  that  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  to  he  exhausted  by  watching 
anw  the  endurance  ol  thirst.  The  practice  of  Asclepiades 
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was  strictly  ana  severely  conformable  to  his  principles; 
for  he  would  not  allow  his  patients  to  cool  their  mouths 
Avith  a drop  of  water  during  the  two  first  days  of  the  fe- 
ver, but  he  indulged  those  who  were  phrenitic  in  the  use 
ol  wine,  even  to  intoxication. 

Galen,  who  flourished  five  hundred  years  after  Hip- 
pocrates, followed  the  plan  of  that  celebrated-  ancient  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  differed  essentially  from 
him,  by  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant  notions  and 
idle  disputations  respecting  medical  theories.  He  intro- 
duced a false  and  baneful  theory,  concerning  the  primary 
qualities  of  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  moist,  which  probably 
led  him  into  dangerous  errors  in  the  composition  of  medi- 
cines. The  reputation  of  Galen,  however,  continued 
tor  many  ages  to  support  the  system  which  he  invented, 
and  his  authority  was  almost  as  great  in  medicine  as  that 
of  Aristotle  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  when 
the  inundation  of  Goths  and  Vandals  had  almost  com- 
pletely exterminated  literature  of  every  kind  in  Europe, 
medicine,  though  a practical  art,  shared  the  same  fate 
with  more  abstract  sciences.  Learning,  in  general,  ba- 
nished from  the  seat  of  arms,  took  refuge  among  the 
eastern  nations,  where  the  arts  of  peace  still  continued  to 
be  cultivated.  To  the  Arabian  physicians,  as  they  have 
been  called,  we  arc  indebted  both  ior  the  preservation  of 
medical  science,  as  it  subsisted  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  likewise  for  the  description  of  some  new 
diseases,  particularly  the  small-pox.  Though,  lor  the 
most  part,  only  copiers  of  the  Greeks,  they  made,  never- 
theless, some  improvements.  They  were  the  first  who 
introduced  chemical  remedies,  though  of  these  they  used 
but  few.  They  added  a great  deal  to  Botany,  and  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  by  the  introduction  of  new  drugs,  chiefly 
of  the  aromatic  kind,  from  the  East,  many  of  which  are 
of  considerable  use;  but  Anatomy  was  not  in  the  least 
m proved  by  them. 

With  regard  to  their  pracfice,  in  some  few  particulars 
they  deviated  from  the  Greeks.  Their  purging  medicines 
were  much  miidcr  than  those  formerly  in  use ; and  even 
when  they  did  prescribe  the  purgatives  of  (he  more  an- 
cient physicians,  they  gave  them  in  a much  less  dose  than 
was  usual  in  tbe’Greek  and  Roman  practice.  The  same 
m \y  be  said  of  their  manner  of  bleeding,  which  Avas  never 
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to  that  excessive  degree  practised  by  the  Greeks.  They 
deviated  from  Hippocrates,  however,  in  one  very  trivial 
circumstance,  which  produced  a violent  controversy. 
The  question  was,  whether  blood,  in  a pleurisy,  ought  to 
be  drawn  from  the  arm  of  the  affected  side,  or  the  oppo- 
site ? Hippocrates  had  directed  it  to  be  drawn  from  the 
arm  of  the  affected  side  ; but  the  Arabians,  following 
some  other  ancient  physicians,  ordered  it  to  be  drawn 
from  the  opposite  one.  Such  was  the  ignorance  of  a 
later  age,  that  the  university  of  Salamanca  in  Spain  made 
a decree,  that  no  person  should  dare  to  let  blood  but  in 
the  contrary  arm ; and  they  endeavoured  to  procure  an 
edict  from  Charles  V.  to  second  it ; alledging  that  the 
other  method  was  of  no  less  pernicious  consequence  to 
medicine  than  Luther’s  heresy  had  been  to  religion. 

When,  after  many  ages  of  darkness,  which  had  destroyed 
almost  the  whole  of  ancient  literature,  learning  was  re- 
stored in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the  system  of  Galen 
alone  that  the  physicians  of  those  times  became  acquainted 
with,  and  during  the  century  following  the  study  of  phy- 
sicians was  almost  entirely  employed  in  explaining  and' 
confirming  that  system.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Paracelsus  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a chemical  system, 
which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Galen  ; and  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  employed  by  himself  and  his 
followers  his  system  came  to  be  received  by  many : but 
the  orthodox  physicians  continued  to  be  chiefly  Galenists, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  schools  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Various  revolutions  in  the  theory  of  physic  have  since 
taken  place,  and  each  of  them,  while  it  subsisted,  has 
been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  One  sect  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  diseases  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanism  ; another  maintained  the  general  law 
of  nature,  respecting  diseases,  to  be  that  of  actual  fermen- 
tation; a third,  in  explanation  of  morbid  phenomena,  as- 
serted the  universality  of  spasm  ; the  great  Boerhaave 
ascribed  diseases  to  rigidity  or  laxity  of  the  fibres,  and 
acrimony  or  lentor  of  the  fluids ; and  the  reigning  doctrine, 
at  present  is,  on  one  hand,  a debility  of  the  fibres ; and, 
on  the  other,  a susceptibility  of  excitement. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  a science  of  so  great  import- 
ance to  the  world  as  that  of  physic,  men  should,  in  the 
ardour  of  forming  systems,  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  their 
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superstructure,  opinions  which  have  no  foundation  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  some  of  them  even  manifestly  repug- 
nant to  fact  and  observation.  A strong  imagination  may 
give,  to  almost  any  system,  an  air  of  great  plausibilitv, 
which  will  render  it  current  for  a time;  till  some  inqui- 
sitive genius,  either  dissatisfied  with  its  foundation,  or 
pregnant  with  a system  of  his  own,  shall  powerfully  exert 
his  efforts,  and  produce  a fresh  revolution.  It  is  indeed 
often  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce  a positive  opinion 
on  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  a system  in  physic.  The  only 
test  by  which  to  judge  of  it,  is  by  an  appeal  to  its 
Utility  in  Practice  ; yet  the  experiment  is  so  liable 
to  indecision,  from  various  circumstances,  that  the  result, 
unless  confirmed  by  a number  of  trials,  and  indubitable  tes- 
timony, must  still  be  regarded  as  problematical.  In  an  inter- 
nal disease,  the  causa  proximo,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  invisible 
object,  and  can  be  judged  of  with  certainty  only  bv  its 
effects.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
general  laws  of  nature,  which  operate  uniformly  in  tin- 
course  of  diseases,  though,  on  account  of  various  circum- 
stances, they  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained. 

Of  all  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  history  of  physic, 
the  most  important  is  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  wi'l  transmit  the  name  of  Harvey  to  the 
latest  posterity.  This  single  discovery  has  tended  more 
to  the  improvement  of  medicine  than  ail  the  hypothetical 
visionary  systems  that  ever  were  invented. 

Notwithstanding  the  fallacy  of  the  various  theoretical 
systems  which  have  successively  prevailed  in  medicine, 
the  use  of  ratiocination,  or  just  reasoning,  in  physic,  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  ; and  without  it,  the  science  would 
be  nothing  more  than  amass  of  empiricism,  or,  at  b6st,  a 
system  of  vague,  dubious,  and  unsupported  conjecture. 
But,  in  order  that  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed  may  be 
of  real  utility,  it  must  necessarily  have  its  foundation  in 
established  and  incontrovertible  facts.  It  is  such  Tacts, 
and  such  reasoning,  that  constitute  the  essence  of  phy- 
siology, or  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  the  animal 
economy  is  conducted.  This  knowledge,  indeed,  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  profession  of  physic, 
and  must  have  for  its  basis  a competent  acquaintance  with 
anatomy.  But,  without  the  advantage  of  such  erudition, 
it  is  possible  for  a person  of  good  ynderstanding  both  to 
learn  and  practise  the  general  rules  of  physic  in  tiic  greater 
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part  of  common  diseases.  Such  a person  may  be  sufficiently 
well  qualified  to  observe  the  symptoms  described  in  proper 
books  of  physic,  and  thence  to  acquire  a probable  opinion 
of  the  existence  and  state  of  a particular  disease;  though 
he  may  not  be  able  to  discriminate  the  operation  of  medi- 
cine from  that  of  the  malady,  nor  to  trace  the  concatena- 
tion between  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that'  the  present  work  is 
founded  ; and  there  is  ground  to  expect  that  it  will  prove 
of  no  small  advantage  to  the  public.  It  will  afford  the 
means  of  determining,  at  an  early  period,  the  nature  of  a 
disease,  and  of  applying  the  proper  remedies  accordingly, 
without  loss  of  time.  It  apprises  the  reader  of  the  cases 
in  which  there  may  be  a necessity  for  calling  in  medical 
assistance ; and  even  then  it  will  have  the  effect  of  enabling 
him  to  form  an  opinion  with  what  judgment  and  atten- 
tion such  assistance  has  b6en  exercised.  It  will  likewise 
be  attended  with  the  further  advantage  of  directing  a pro- 
per regimen,  or  course  of  diet,  from  the  beginning  of  a 
disease — a due  observance  of  which  alone  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  extirpate  the  complaint ; and,  lastly,  by  pointing 
out  the  different  remote  causes  of  every  disease,  it  will 
tend  to  guard  against  the  operation  of  the  specific  cause 
that  may  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  it.  In  addition  to 
all  these  advantages,  it  will  have  that  of  economy  ; by 
which  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  not  only  to  pre- 
clude the  expenditure  of  medical  fees,  but  to  lessen  greatly 
the  charges  of  the  necessary  medicines.  In  a word,  in 
every  point  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a work  of  un- 
common utility. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Air  or  Atmosphere. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  entering  on  the  principal  subject 
this  work,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a general  view  of  a 
variety  of  essential  causes,  which  affect  the  human  con- 
stitution, and,  according  to  their  nature  and  operation, 
conduce  to  health  or  disease.  The  first  I shall  mention  is 
Air,  tnat  elastic,  invisible  fluid  whi(5h  every  where  sur- 
rounds our  globe,  and  affords  the  means  of  respiration,  so 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life.  When  we  consider  the 
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different  qualities  of  this  element,  namely,  its  heat,  coM, 
dryness,  and  moisture,  with  the  extremes  to  which  the 
two  former  are  frequently  carried,  and  the  sudden  changes 
they  often  experience,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that 
the  air  should  be  the  most  powerful  agent  in  nature  on 
the  bodies  of  animals. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  warm  air  is  to  relax  the 
solid  parts  of  the  body,  and  occasion  a quicker  circulation 
of  the  fluids.  By  this  means,  when  too  hot,  it  dissipates 
the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  and  gives  the  bile  such  a 
sharpness  as  not  only  produces  great  disorders  in  the 
bowels,  but  also  fevers  of  a dangerous  kind.  It  is  also 
particularly  injurious  to  persons  of  weak  nerves,  whom  it 
affects  with  a variety  of  complaints.  Cold  air,  by  con- 
stringing  the  solids,  and  condensing  the  fluids,  diminishes 
perspiration,  and  gives  rise  to  many  disorders  immediately 
connected  with  that  cause  ; such  as  rheumatisms,  catarrhs, 
and  coughs,  with  affections  of  the  throat*,  and  parts  per- 
taining to  respiration*.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  a cold 
state  of  the  air,  if  not  excessive,  and  long  continued,  is 
favourable  to  bodily  vigour,  especially  in  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  take  brisk  exercise;  but  to  the  infirm  and 
inactive  it  is  not  equally  salutary.  Of  all  the  different 
conditions  of  the  air,  that  of  moisture  is  universally  the 
most  productive  of  diseases,  not  only  by  destroying  the 
elasticity  of  the  solids,  but  by  obstructing  perspiration, 
and  rendering  the  body  still  more  relaxed  by  the  humidity 
which  insinuates  itself  into  the  pores  from  without.  Hence 
this  state  of  the  air  is  apt  to  produce  intermitting  fevers, 
dropsies,  and  all  the  tribe  of  disorders  that  depend  on  a 
phlegmatic  or  debilitated  constitution.  But  the  most 
dangerous  and  fatal  effects  on  the  human  body  arise 
from  a moist  state  of  the  air  accompanied  with  heat ; 
which,  operating  jointly,  increase  in  a proportionable  de- 
gree the  laxity  of  the  .solids,  and  dispose  to  putrefactive 
diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conjunction  of  dry  and 
cool  air  is  attended  with  salubrious  effects ; though  a dry 
and  very  cold  air,  by  thickening  the  blood,  produces  in- 
flammatory disorders.  Dry  and  hot  air  has  the  same  in- 
conveniences ascribed  to  heat  alone  ; but  a dry  air,  dot  too 
warm,  is  of  all  the  most  agreeable  and  healthful.  Great 
and  sudden  changes  from  a warm  to  a cold  airscarcely  ever 
fail  of  producing  a variety  of  complaints,  which  chiefly 
break  forth  in  the  bowels. 
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Winds,  which  arc  only  strong  currents  of  the  air,  have 
likewise  sensible  effects  on  the  human  constitution.  A 
Jong  continued  ’ north  wind  is  comparatively  the  most 
wholesome ; as  it  purifies  the  atmosphere  of  noxious  va- 
pours, renders  the  air  serene  and  dry,  and  thus  imparts  to 
the  body  unusual  vigour  and  activity  ; though  to  persons 
of  delicate  habits  it  proves  both  severe  and  injurious.  An 
easterly  wind  is  sometimes  scarcely  inferior  in  coldness  to 
that  of  the  north  ; but  with  this  difference,  that  while  the 
latter  is  in  general  salubrious,  the  former  is  directly  the 
contrary.  It  is  cold  without  bracing  ; and,  instead  of  en- 
livening, seems  to  communicate  to  the  spirits  a sensible 
depression.  To  the  asthmatic,  and  such  as  are  disposed 
to  intermitting  fevers,  it  is  particularly  hurtful.  The 
south  wind,  as  blowing  from  the  warmer  regions,  and  fre- 
quently  accompanied  with  a latent  humidity,  relaxes  the 
body,  and  disposes  to  phlegmatic  affections  of  the  head 
and  breast.  The  westerly  wind  is  distinguished  by  no 
peculiar  characteristic ; but,  passing  in  its  course  over  the 
vast  Atlantic  ocean,  it  often  brings  with  it  a load  of  va- 
pours, which  afterwards  descend  in  rain,  especially  on  the 
western  coasts  of  this  country. 

Besides  the  effects  arising  from  the  natural  qualities  cf 
the  air,  there  are  others  produced  by  contingent  causes, 
which  exert  a more  powerful  influence  on  the  body  than 
the  former,  and  generally  of  a hurtful  kind.  The  atmo- 
spheric air  is  incessantly  corrupted  by  the  respiration  of 
men  and  animals,  and  by  the  dissolution  and  putrefaction 
of  innumerable  substances.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  in 
great  cities,  where  it  is  loaded  with  sulphur,  smoke,  and 
a variety  ol  other  exhalations,  highly  prejudicial  to  health. 
Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  the  air  of  a place  where 
a numerous  body  of  people  are  collected  together  within 
doors;  especially  if  to  the  breath  of  the  crowd  there  be 
added  the.  vapours  of  a multitude  of  candles,  and  the 
consumption  of  the  vital  air  by  fires  in  proportion.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  persons  of  a delicate  constitution  are 
liable  to  become  sick  or  faint  in  a place  of  this  kind. 
These  ought  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  air  of 
great  towns;  which  is  also  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  asth- 
matic and  consumptive,  as  it  is  likewise  to  hysteric 
women,  aryl  men  ol  weak  nerves.  Where  such  people 
cannot  always  live  without  the  verge  of  great  towns,  they 
ought,  at  least,  to  go  abroad  as  often  as  they  can  into  the 
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open  air,  and,  if  possible,  pass  the  night  in  the  whole- 
sorner  situation  of  the  suburbs. 

Air  that  lias  long  stagnated  becomes  extremely  un- 
wholesome to  breathe,  and  often  immediately  fatal.  Such 
is  that  of  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c.  People  ought  there- 
fore to  be  very  cautious  in  entering  places  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  have  been  long  shut  up.  The  air  of  some 
hospitals,  .jails,  ships,  &c.  partakes  of  the  same  unwhole- 
some and  pernicious  nature  ; and  they  ought  never  to  be 
destitute  of  ventilators — those  useful  contrivances,  for  ex- 
pelling foul,  and  introducing  fresh  air  into  its  place.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  plaices  where  numbers  of  people 
are  crowded  together.  Nature,  as  well  as  art,  has  fur- 
nished the  means  of  correcting  air  which  has  become  unfit 
for  respiration.  Among  the  most  powerful  of  these  is  the 
growth  and  vegetation  of  plants.  Tor  it  is  now  found 
that  air,  rendered  mortal  by  the  breathing  of  animals  that 
had  expired  in  it,  may  be  again  so  completely  restored 
by  the  vegetation  of  plants,  that,  after  an  interval  of  some 
days,  an  animal  may  live  in  it  with  equal  ease,  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  as  in  a similar  quantity  of  common 
air.  But  this  observation  holds  not  universally  at  all 
times.  It  is  found  that  most  plants  have  the  property  of 
correcting  bad  air  within  a few  hours,  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  the  sun ; but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
during  the  night,  or  in  the  shade,  they  corrupt  the  common 
air  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  a dangerous  practice 
to  have  shrubs  in  an  apartment  that  is  slept  in. 

Both  in  public  and  private  buildings  there  are  errors 
committed,  which  affect  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  air.  Churches  are  seldom  open  above  once  a 
week;  they  are  never  ventilated  by  fires,  and  rarely  uv 
opening  the  windows:  while,  to  render  the  air  of  them  yet 
more  unwholesome,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  keen- 
ing them  clean.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
they  arc  damp,  musty,  and  apt  to  prove  hurtful  to  people 
of  weak  constitutions  ; and  it  is  a common  remark,  that  a 
person  cannot  pass  through  a large  church  or  cathedra!, 
even  in  summer,  without  a strong  sense  of  coolness. 

The  great  attention  paid  to  making  houses  close  and 
warm,  though  apparently  well  adapted  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  by  no  means  favourable  toheafth,  unless 
care  be  taken  every  day  to  admit  fresh  air  bv  the  win- 
dows. Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  make  use  of  what 
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is  called  pumping  the  room,  or  moving  the  door  backward 
and  forward  for  some  minutes  together.  The  practice  of 
making  the  beds  early  in  the  day,  however  it  may  suit 
convenience  or  delicacy,  is  doubtless  improper.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  turn  them  down,  and  expose  them  to 
tire  influence  of  the  air  admitted  by  the  windows. 

For  many  persons  to  sleep  in  one  room,  as  in  the  ward 
of  an  hospital,  is  hurtful  to  health ; and  it  is  scarcely  a 
less  injurious  custom,  though  often  practised  by  those 
who  have  splendid  houses,  for  one  or  two  to  sleep  in  a 
small  apartment,  especially  if  it  be  very  close.  It  afire 
be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  is  increased  ; and  many  have 
by  that  means  been  stifled  in  the  night  when  asleep. 

Houses  situated  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  near  lakes 
of  stagnating  water,  are  likewise  unwholesome;  as  they 
partake  of  the  putrid  vapours  exhaled  in  such  places.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  those  who  inhabit  them,  if  they  study 
their  health,  ought  to  use  a more  generous  diet  than  is  re- 
quisite in  more  dry  and  elevated  situations. 

It  is  almost  every  where  too  common  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  towns.  This  is  not  only 
reprehensible  in  point  of  taste,  but,  considering  how  near 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  dead  bodies  in  many 
places  are  deposited,  there  must  necessarily  arise  putrid 
vapours,  which,  however  imperceptible,  cannot  fail  to  con- 
taminate the  air.  The  practice  of  burying  in  churches 
is  still  more  liable  to  censure ; and  not  many  years  ago, 
the  pernicious  effects  of  this  custom  were  so  .severely  felt 
in  France,  as  to  occasion  a positive  edict  against  it. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  pestilential  and 
destructive  as  putrid  air.  Every  possible  means  should  be 
diligently  used  to  prevent  it;  and  vvherelt  has  once  taken 
place,  the*  most  active  exertion  is  necessary  to  check  or 
extinguish  it.  If  the  external  air  be  pure  and  wholesome, 
the  apartments  of  a house  may  generally  be  kept  (dear  of 
noxious  vapours,  by  having  the  windows  open  for  some 
hours  in  the  day  ,*  but  in  places  crowded  with  inhabi- 
tants, and  those  dirty  or  diseased,  or  both,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  more  powerful  means  of  purification  ; 
such  as  fumigating  them  with  spirit  of  vitriol  and  nitre, 
or  sprinkling  them  with  acids,  particularly  vinegar.  But 
of  all  preservatives  from  foul  air,  and  consequently  from 
putrid  diseases,  the  most  important  is  cleanliness,  in 
the  utmost  extent,  in  persons,  in  clothes,  in  houses*  and 
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even  in  the  public  streets : lor  it  is  almo-t  inconceiv  able 
■ what  pestilential  effects  may  follow  a great  neglect,  or 
disregard  ol  this  salutary  principle,  which  is  not  less  im- 
portant in  a physical  than  a moral  point  of  view. 

_ To  form  a just  opinion  ol'  the  qualities  and  effects  of 
air,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a short  view  of  some  prin- 
ciples with  which  the  subject  is  connected. 

For  the  better  understanding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  external  powers 
which  chiefly  act  upon  the  human  body,  ami  by  which  it 
is  influenced  in  respect  both  of  health  and  disease — and  to 
this  purpose  I shall  have  recourse  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  learned  Dr.  Garnett,  in  his  ingenious  lecture 
on  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  powers  then  which  produce  the  liv  ing  functions  in 
oitr  frame  are  chiefly  heat,  food,  and  air.  Without  inqui- 
ring into  the  property  of  living  bodies  which  renders  them 
susceptible  of  external  influence,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  giving  it  the  name  of  excitability.  When  trie 
excitability  is  in  such  a state  as  to  be  very  susceptible  of 
the  action  of  external  powers,  it  is  said  to  be  abundant,  or 
accumulated  ; but  when  it  is  found  not  very  capable  of  re- 
ceiving their  action,  it  is  considered  hs  deficient  or  ex- 
hausted. 

The  laws  by  which  external  powers  act  on  living  bodies 
are  found  to  be  the  following  : 

First,  when  the  action  of  the  exciting  powers  ceases 
for  some  time,  the  excitability  accumulates,  or  becomes 
more  capable  of  receiving  their  action,  and  is  more 
powerfully  affected  by  them.  Dr.  Garnett  illustrates  this 
law  by  the  following  example,  taken  from  the  effect 
of  light. 

If  a person  be  kept  in  darkness  for  some  time,  and  be 
then  brought  into  a room  in  which  there  is  only  an  ordinary 
degree  of  light,  it  will  be  almost  too  oppressive  for  him, 
and  appear  excessively  bright ; and  if  he  have  been  kept 
for  a considerable  time  in  a very  dark  plac  e,  the  sensation 
will  be  very  painful.  In  this  case,  while  the  retina,  or 
optic  nerve,  was  deprived  of  light,  its  excitability  ac- 
cumulated, or  became  more  easily  affected  by  light;  for, 
if  a person  goes  out  of  one  room  into  another  which  has 
an  equal  degree  of  light,  he  will  feel  no  effect.  You 
may  convince  yourselves  of  this  law  by  a very  simple  ex- 
periment. Shut  your  eyes,  and  cover  them  for  a xninuU 
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or  two  with  your  hand,  and  endeavour  not  to  think  of  the 
light,  or  of  what  you  are  doing  ; then  open  them,  and  the 
day-light  will  for  a short  time  appear  brighter.  If  you 
look  attentively  at  a window  for  about  two  minutes,  and 
then  cast  your  eyes  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
shape  of  the  window- frames  will  be  perfectly  visible  upon 
the  paper ; those  parts  which  express  the  wood-work  ap- 
pearing brighter  than  the  other  parts.  The  parts  of  the 
optic  nerve  on  which  the  image  of  the  frame  falls  are 
covered  by'  the  wood-work  from  the  action  of'  the  light; 
the  excitability  of  these  portions  of  the  nerve  will  therefore 
accumulate,  and  the  parts  of  the  paper  which  fall  upon 
■them,  must  of  course  appear  brighter.  If  a person  be 
brought  out  of  a dark  room  where  he  has  been  confined, 
into  a field  covered  with  snow,  when  the  sun  shines,  it 
has  been  known  to  affect  him  so  much  as  to  deprive  him 
ot  sight  altogether. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  happens  with  respect  to  heat. 
If  heat  be  for  some  time  abstracted,  the  excitability  accu- 
mulates ; or,  in  other  words,  if  the  body  be  for  some  time 
exposed  to  cold,  it  is  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  heat, 
afterwards  applied.  Of  this  also  you  may  be  convinced 
by  an  e.isy  experiment.  Put  one  of  your  hands  into  cold 
w ater,  anti  then  put  both  into  water  which  is  considerably 
warm  : the  hand  which  has  been  in  cold  water  will  feel 
much  warmer  than  the  other.  If  you  handle  some  snow 
with  one  hand,  while  you  keep  the  other  in  your  .bosom, 
that  it  may  be  of  the  same  heat  as  the  body,  and  then 
bring -both  within  the  same  distance  of  the  fire,  the  heat 
will  affect  the  cold  hand  infinitely  more  than  the  warm 
one.  Phis  is  a circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  ought  always  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  When  a 
person  has  been  exposed  to  a severe  degree  of  cold  for 
some  time,  he  ought  to  be  cautious  how  he  comes  near  a 
fire:  for  his  excitability  will  be  so  much  accumulated, 
tiiat  the  heat  will  act  violently,  often  producing  a great 
degree  ot  inflammation,  and  even  sometimes  mortifica- 
tion. We  may  by  the  way  observe,  that  this  is  a very 
common  cause  ot  chilblains,  and  other  inflammations. 
W ^u;n  the  hand:,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  body,  have 
been  exposed  to  violent  cold,  they  ought  first  to  be  put 
into  cold  water,  or  even  rubbed  with  the  snow,  and  ex- 
posed to  warmth  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible. 

Exactly  the  same  takes  place  with  respect  to  food.  If 
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a person  have  for  some  time  been  deprived  of  food,  or 
have  takerfit  insmall  quantity,  whether  it  be  meat  or  drink ; 
or  if  he  have  taken  it  of  a less  stimulating  quality,  he 
will  find,  that  when  he  returns  to  his  ordinary  mode  of 
living,  it  will  have  more  effect  upon  him  than  before  he 
had  lived  abstemiously. 

Persons  who  have  been  shut  up  in  a coal-work,  from 
the  falling-in  of  the  pit,  and  have  had  nothing  to  eat  lor 
two  or  three  days,  have  been  as  much  intoxicated  by  a 
bason  of  broth  as  a person  in  common  circumstances 
with  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine  ; and  we  all  know  that 
spirituous  or  vinous  liquors  affect  the  head  more  in  the 
morning  than  after  dinner*. 

All  these  facts,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
brought,  establish  beyond  a doubt  the  truth  of  the  law 
which  has  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  when  the  power- 
ful action  of  the  exciting  powers  ceases  for  some  time,  the 
excitability  accumulates,  or  becomes  more  capable  of  re- 
ceiving their  actions. 

The  second  law  is,  that  when  the  exciting  powers 
have  acted  w ith  violence,  or  for  a considerable  time,  the 
excitability  becomes  exhausted,  or  less  fit  to  be  acted  on. 
This  may  be  proved  by  a similar  induction.  Let  us  take 
the  effects  of  light  upon  the  eye.  When  it  has  acted 
violently  for  some  time  upon  the  optic  nerve,  it  diminishes 
the  excitability  of  that  nerve,  and  renders  it  incapable 
of  being  affected  by  a quantity  of  light  that  would  at 
other  times  affect  it.  When  you  have  been  w alking  out  in 
the  snow,  if  you  come  into  your  room,  you  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  see  any  thing  for  some  minutes.  Look  steadfastly 

* This  circumstance  was  particularly  evident  among  the  sailors 
who  were  in  the  boat  with  Captain  Bligh  after  the  mutiny.  The  cap- 
tain was  sent  by  government  to  convey  some  plants  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree  from  Otahcitc,  to  the  West-Indies.  Soon  after  he  left  Ota- 
heitc,  the  crew  mutinied,  and  put  the  captain  and  most  of  the  of- 
ficers, with  some  of  the  men,  on  board  the  ship’s  boat,  with  a xcry 
short  allowance  of  provisions,  and  particularly  of  liquors:  for  they 
had  only  six  quarts  of  rum,  and  six  bottles  of  wine,  for  nineteen 
persons,  who  were  driven  by  storms  about  the  South-sea,  exposed  to 
wet  and  cold  all  tho  time,  for  nearly  a month.  Each  man  was  al- 
lowed only  a tea-fpoonful  of  rum  a day  ; but  this  tea-spoonful 
refreshed  the  men,  benumbed  as  they  were  with  cold,  and  faint 
with  hunger,  more  than. twenty  times  the  quantity  would  have  done 
those  who  w ere  warm  and  well  fed  ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit 
having  much  power  to  act  upon  men  in  their  condition,  they  never 
could  have  outlived  the  hardships  they  experienced. 
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at  a candle  for  a minute  or  two,  and  you  will  with  difficulty: 
discern  the  letters  of  a book,  which  you  were  beforb- 
reading  distinctly;  and  if  you  happen  to  cast  your  eyes 
lapon  the  sun,  you  will  not  see  any  thing  distinctly  for 
some  time  afterwards. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  matter  of  heat.  Suppose 
water  to  be  heated  lukewarm,  if  you  put  one  hand  into  it, 
it  will  feel  warm.  If  you  put  the  other  hand  into  water, 
heated  for  instance  to  1 20°  or  1 30°,  and  keep  it  there  some 
time,  we  will  say,  two  minutes ; if  then  you  take  it  out, 
and  put  it  into  the  lukewarm  water,  that  water  will  feel 
cold,  though  still  it  will  seem  warm  to  the  other  hand ; 
for  the  hand  which  had  been  in  the  heated  water  has 
had  its  excitability  exhausted  by  the  application  of  heat. 
Before  you  go  into  a warm  bath,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  may  seem  warm  and  agreeable  to  you  ; but  after  you 
have  remained  for  some  time  in  a bath  that  is  rather  hot, 
when  you  come  out  you  feel  the  air  uncommonly  cool 
and  chilling. 

These  facts,  with  innumerable  others,  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves,  prove  the  truth  of  the  second  propo- 
sition, namely,  that  when  the  exciting  powers  have  acted 
violently,  or  for  a considerable  time,  the  excitability  is  ex- 
hausted, or  less  fit  to  be  acted  on. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  are,  according  to  Dr.  Garnett, 
three  states  in  which  living  bodies  exist:  1.  A state  of 
accumulated  excitability.  2.  A state  of  exhausted  excita- 
bility. 3.  When  the  excitability  is  in  such  a state  as  to 
produce  the  strongest  and  most  healthy  actions,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  external  powers.  These  leading  prin- 
ciples are  of  great  importance,  in  many  cases,  towards  as- 
certaining more  determinate. rules  of  conduct  relative  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

Of  the  exciting  powers  which  act  upon  the  human 
frame,  one  of  the  principal  is  air — the  source  of  heat  and 
activity,  without  which  our  blood  would  soon  become  a 
biack  and  stagnant  mass,  and  the  springs  of  life  would 
stop.  It  is  now  known  that  only  a part  of  atmospheric  air 
is  necessary  for  respiration.  The  atmosphere,  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  consists  of  two  kinds  of  air;  one, 
which  is  highly  proper  for  respiration,  and  combustion" 
and  m which  an  animal  immersed  will  live  much  longer 
tnau  in  the  same  quantity  of  common  air;  and  the  other 
wmch  is  perfectly  improper  for  supporting  respiration, 
or  combustion,  for  an  instant. 
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f he  former  of  these  airs  has  obtained  the  name  of  vital 
air,  from  its  property  of  supporting  life,  and  constitute-; 
about  one-fourth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  other,  from  its 
property  of  destroying  life,  is  called  azote,  and  forms  of 
course  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  two  airs  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
various  methods.  If  a candle  be  inclosed  in  a given 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  it  will  burn  only  for  a certain 
time,  and  then  be  extinguished  ; and  from  the  rising  of 
the  water  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  inclosed,  it  is  evident 
that  a quantity  of  air  has  been  absorbed.  What  ha^  been 
absorbed  is  the  vital  air,  arid  what  remains  the  azote, 
■which  is  incapable  of  supporting  flame.  If  an  animal  be 
immersed  in  a given  quantity  of  common  air,  it  will  live 
only  a certain  time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  air  will  be 
found  diminished,  about  one-fourth  being  extracted  from 
it;  and  the  remainder  will  neither  support  flame  nor  life. 

Some  metals,  and  particularly  manganese,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  attract  the  vital  air  from  it,  with- 
out touching  the  azote : and  it  may  be  procured  from  these 
metals  by  the  application  of  heat,  in  very  great  purity. 

If  we  take  three  parts  of  azote,  and  one  of  vital  air,  we 
shall  form  a compound  which  is  similar  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  is  the  mixture  best  suited  to  support  the  health 
of  the  body.  If  there  were  a much  greater  proportion 
of  vital  air,  it  would  act  too  powerfully  upon  the  system, 
and  bring  on  inflammatory  diseases.  It  would  likewise  by 
its  stimulus  exhaust  the  excitability,  and  bring  us  sooner  to 
death ; and  in  the  same  manner  that  a candle  burns 
brighter  in  vital  air,  and  would  therefore  be  sooner  ex- 
hausted, so  would  the  flame  of  life  be  sooner  burnt  out. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  atmosphere  contained  a much  less 
proportion  of  vital  air,  it  ■would  not  stimulate  the  body 
sufficiently:  the  excitability  would  morbidly  accumulate, 
and  diseases  of  debility  would  occur. 

Combustion,  putrefaction,  and  the  breathing  of  animals, 
are  processes  which  are  continually  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  vital  air  contained  in  the  atmosphere:  and  it  the 
wise  Author  of  Nature  had  not  provided  for  its  continual 
reproduction,  the  atmosphere  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  long  since  become  loo  impure  to  support  life  ; but 
t his  is  guarded  against  in  a.  most  beautiful  manner. 

Water  is  not  a simple  element,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  is  composed  of  vital  air,  and  a particular  kind  of  air 
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which  is  called  inflammable ; the  same  that  is  used  to  fill 
balloons.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  water  are  composed  of  eighty-five  pounds 
of  vital  air,  and  fifteen  of  inflammable  air*. 

Water  may  be  decompounded  by  a variety  of  means, 
and  its  component  parts  separated  from  each  other. 

Vegetables  effect  this  decomposition.  They  absorb 
water,  and  decompose  it  in  their  glands;  and,  taking  the 
inflammable  air  for  their  nourishment,  breathe  out  the 
vital  air  in  a state  of  very  great  purity. 

The  vital  air  is  received  by  animals  into  their  lungs, 
and  communicates  a red  colour  to  their  blood.  When 
animals  die  for  want  of  vital  air,  their  blood  is  always  found 
black. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  in  large  and 
populous  towns,  where  combustion  and  respiration  are  con- 
tinually performed  on  a large  scale,  the  air  must  be  much 
less  pure  than  in  the  country,  where  there  are  few  of  these 
causes  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere,  and  where  vegeta- 
bles are  continually  tending  to  render  it  more  pure;  and  if 
it  was  not  for  the  winds  which  agitate  this  element,  and 
constantly  occasion  its  change  of  place,  the  air  'of  large 
towns  would  probably  soon  become  unfit  for  respiration. 
Winds  bring  us  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  take  away 
that  from  which  the  vital  air  has  been  in  a great  measure  ex- 
tracted ; but  still, from  the  immense  quantity  of  fuel  which  is 
daily  burnt,  and  the  number  of  people  breathing  in  large 
towns,  the  air  very  soon  becomes  impure. 

Children  particularly  require  a pure  air.  This  fact  is 
placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  following  instance.  In 
the  Iving-in  hospital  at  Dublin,  2944-  infants,  out  of7650, 
died  in  the  year  17  82,  within  the  first  fortnight  after  their 
birth,  which  is  nearly  every  third  child.  They  almost  all 
died  in  convulsions : many  of  them  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
their  thumbs  were  drawn  into  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
their  jaws  were  locked,  the  face  was  swelled  and  looked 
blue,  as  if  they  were  choked.  This  last  circumstance  led 
the  physicians  to  conclude  that  the  rooms  in  the  hospital 
were  too  close,  and  hence,  that  the  infants  had  not  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  good  air  to  breathe:  they  therefore  set 
about  ventilating  them  better;  which  was  done  very  com-, 

♦Strictly  speaking,  water  is  composed  of  the  bases  of  these  airs, 
th«  greatest  part  of  the  caloric  being  given  out  on  their  union. 
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pletely.  The’  consequence  is,  that  not  one  child  dies  now 
Where  three  used  to  die. 

Having  considered  the  purity  of  the  air,  let  us  next  take 
a view  of  the  changes  in  the  temperature  which  it  under- 
goes, and  the  effects  which  these  have  upon  the  consti- 
tution. 

We  find  the  air  sometimes  considerably  below  the  freez- 
ing point;  nay,  even  so  much  as  20  or  30  degrees:  it  is 
then  intensely  cold;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thermome- 
ter sometimes  indicates  a great  degree  of  heat:  we  then 
find  ourselves  much  relaxed,  and  our  constitutions  ex- 
hausted. 

To  understand  how  this  happens,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  nature  of  heat  and  cold.  Heat  is  one  of  those 
stimuli  which  act  upon  the  excitability,  and  support  life : 
for,  if  it  was  totally  withdrawn,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
exist  even  a few  minutes ; and  cold  is  only  a diminution  of 
heat.  When  heat  is  present,  in  a proper  degree,  or  the  at- 
mosphere is  about  that  degree  of  heat  which  we  call  tem- 
perate, it  just  gives  such  a stimulus,  and  keeps  the  excita- 
bility exhausted  to  such  a degree,  as  to  preserve  the  body 
in  health:  hut  if  it  continue  for  a considerable  time  to  be 
much  warmer  than  this  temperature,  the 'consequence  must 
be,  from  the  laws  already  laid  down,  an  exhaustion  of  the 
excitability,  and  a consequent  relaxation  and  debility.  For 
when  the  excitability  has  been  exhausted  by  the  violent 
application  of  heat,  long  continued,  the  common  stimulant 
powers  which  support  life  cannot  produce  a sufficient 
effect  upon  it,  to  give  to  the  body  that  tone  which  is  com- 
patible with  health.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  heat  of  the 
air  falls  below  what  we  call  temperate,  or  when  cold  is  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  from  the  accustomed  stimulus  of  heat 
being  diminished,  the  excitability  must  accumulate,  or  be- 
come more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  exter- 
nal powers. 

This,  however,  very  seldom  produces  bad  effects,  unless 
the  exciting  powers  be  improperly  or  quickly  applied  : for 
we  can  bear  a considerable  diminution  of  heat  without  any 
bad  consequences  ; and,  in  all  cases,  much  more  mischief 
arises  from  the  too  great  action  of  heat,  than  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  it. 

People  are  afraid  of  going  out  into  the  cold  air;  but  it 
they  conduct  themselves  properly  afterwards,  they  will 
never  be  in  the  least  danger  from  it.  Indeed  the  action  of 
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CQid,  unless  it  be  excessive,  never  produces  any  bad  effects 
upon  people  in  health. 

This  remark  may,  to  many,  appear  to  be  erroneous,  but 
is  nevertheless  well  founded.  For  if  a person  go  out  into  air 
which  is  very  cold,  and  remain  in  it  for  a very  long  time,  he 
will  never  perceive  any  symptoms  of  what  is  called  a cold 
so  long  as  he  remains  there. 

A common  cold  is  attended  with  a running  of  the  nose, 
hoarseness,  and  cough,  with  a considerable  degree  of  fe- 
verish heat,  and  dryness  of  the  skin.  Now  it  is  universally- 
agreed,  that  this  disorder  is  an  inflammation,  or  is  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  : it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  smooth 
moist  skin  which  lines  the  nostrils,  and  goes  down  the  wind- 
pipe into  the  lungs : but  as  cold  is  only  a diminution  of  heat, 
or  a diminution  of  a stimulus  acting  upon  the  body,  it  is 
impossible  that  such  a diminution  can  cause  a greater  ac- 
tion or  excitement ; we  might  as  well  expect  to  fill  a ves- 
sel by  taking  water  oat  of  it.  But  let  us  see  how  a cold,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  is  produced.  When  a per  on  in  cold 
weather  goes  out  into  the  air,  every  lime  he  draws  in  his 
breath,  the  cold  air  passes  through  his  nostrils  and  wind- 
pipe into  the  lungs,  and  in  thus  diminishing  the  heat  of  the 
parts,  allows  their  excitability  to  accumulate,  and  renders 
them  more  liable  to  be  affected  by,  the  succeeding  heat. 
So  long  as  that  person  continues  in  the  cold  air,  he  feels  no 
bad  effects ; but  if  he  come  into  a Warm  room,  he  first  per- 
ceives a glow  within  his  nostrils  and  breast,  as  well  as  all 
over  tire  surface  of  his  body.  Soon  afterwards,  a disagree- 
able dryness  and  huskiness  will  be- felt  in  the  nostrils  and 
breast.  By  and  by  a short,  dry,  tickling  cough  comes  on. 
He  leels  a shivering,  which  makes  him  draw  nearer  to  the 
fire,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  the  more  he  tries  to  heat  him- 
self, tire  more  chill  he  becomes.  All  the  mischief  is  here 
caused  by  the  violent  action  of  the  heat  on  the  accumu- 
lated excitability.  For  want  of  a knowledge  of  this  law 
these  disagreeable,  and  often  dangerous  complaints  are 

brought  on,  when  they  might  be  avoided  with  the  °reate<( 
ease.  G ■ 'v  , 

When  a person  comes  out  of  a cold  atmosphere,  he 
should  nott at  first  go  into  a room  that  has  a fire  in  it 
Jr  it  he  cannot  avoid  that,'  he  should  keep  for  a con- 
siderable time  at  as  great  a distance  from  the  fire  as 
possible,  that  the  accumulated  excitability  may  be  gradual- 
h'  exhausted,  by  the  moderate  and  gentle  action  5f  heat  • 
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and  then  he  may  bear  the  heat  of  the  fire  without  any  dan- 
ger; but,  above  all,  he  ought  to  refrain  from  taking  warm 
or  strong  liquors  while  he  is  cold.  If  a person  have  his 
hands  or  feet  exposed  to  a very  severe  cold,  the  excitabili- 
ty of  those  parts  will  be  so  much  accumulated,  that  if  they 
should  be  brought  suddenly  near  the  fire,  a violent  inflam- 
mation, and 'even  a mortification,  will  take  place;  which 
has  often  happened;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  inflammation  call- 
ed chilblains  will  be  produced,  from  the  violent  action  of 
the  heat  upon  the  accumulated  excitability  of  those  parts : 
but  if  a person  so  circumstanced  was  to  put  his  hands  or 
feet  into  cold  water,  very  little  warmer  than  the  atmo- 
sphere to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  or  rub  them  with 
snow,  which  is  not  often  colder  than  32  or  33  degrees,  the 
morbid  excitability  will  be  gradually  exhausted,  and  no  bad 
consequences  will  ensue. 

When  apart  of  the  body  only  has  been  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  cold,  and  the  rest  kept  heated  ; if,  for  instance,  a 
person  in  a warm  room  sits  so  that  a current  of  air  coming 
through  a broken  pane  should  fall  upon  any  part  of  the 
body,  that  part  will  be  soon  afflicted  with  an  inflammation, 
which  is  usually  called  a rheumatic  inflammation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for 
this  circumstance.  The  excitability  of  the  part  is  accumu- 
lated by  the  diminution  of  its  heat:  but  at  the  same  time 
the  rest  of  the  body  and  blood  is  warm  ; and  this  warm 
blood  acting  upoj)  a part  where  the  excitability  is  accumu- 
lated, will  cause  an  inflammation ; to  which  the  more 
you  apply  heat,  the  worse  you  make  it. — From  these 
considerations  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a fact,  and  ex- 
perience supports  us  in  so  doing,  that  you  may  in  ge- 
neral go  out  of  warm  into  cold  air  without  much  danger; 
but  that  you  can  nevef  return  suddenly  from  the  cold  into 
the  warm  air  with  perfect  impunity.  Hence  we  raa\  lay 
down  the  following  rule,  which,  if  strictly  observed,  would 
prevent  the  frequent  colds  we  meet  with  in  winter.  //  hen 
the  whole  body,  or  any  part,  of  it,  is  chilled,  bring  it  to  its  natural 
'feeling  and  ivarmth  by  degrees. 
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In  vain  will  the  air  expand  the  lungs,  and  the  heart  pro- 
pel the  blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  if  tjieir  efforts 
are  not  seconded  by  exercise,  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  health.  That  man  was  intended  for  action,  is  from  no- 
thing more  evident,  than  from  a consideration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  exercise  or  labour,  to  guard  him  against  weakness 
and  disease.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  Constitution, 
that,  without  the  assistance  of  these  powerful  agents,  the 
soiid  parts  must  be  deprived  of  their  due  elasticity,  and  the 
.fluids  become  too  thick  for  circulating  through  the  various 
orders  of  vessels  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  Hence 
digestion  must  be  rendered  imperfect ; nourishment  be  pro- 
portionably  defective ; the  different  necessary  secretions 
must  proceed  with  a languid  pace;  and  perspiration,  that 
important  function  In  our  frame,  be  so  much  obstructed, 
that  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  consequences  must  un- 
avoidably ensue. 

The  salutary  effects  of  exercise  may  be  anticipated  from 
what  has  been  already  said.  It  strengthens  the  solid  parts, 
and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  beyond  any  thin? 
- else  within  the  compass  of  nature.  Weakness  of  the  nerve?, 
and  obstructions  of  the  glands,  never  fail  to  accompany  a 
life  that. is  passed  in  inactivity.  What  dreadful  effects  pro- 
ceed from  these  two  causes,  it  would  be  tedious  to  enume- 
rate. There  are  very  few  diseases  incident  to  mankind 
winch  inactivity  may  not  produce;  and  where  it  has  once 
fixed  its  residence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  expel.  It  is 
not  only  of  itself  a plentiful  source  of  diseases,  but,  when 
become  habitual,  is  generally  attended  with  watchfulness, 
w hich  likewise  has  a pernicious  effect  on  the  health. 

for  preserving  health  there  is  no  kind  of  exercise  more 
proper  than  walking,  as  it  gives  the  most  general  action  to 
the  muscles  of  the  body;  but  for  valetudinarians,  and  those 
w ho  have  weak  bowels,  riding  on  horseback  is  preferable. 
It  is  almost  incredible  how  much  the  constitution  may  be 
strengthened  by  this  exercise,  when  continued  for  a con- 
siderable time  ; not  so  much  in  the  fashionable  way  of  a 
mornmg  ride,  but  of  making  long  journeys,  in  which  there  is 
tue  farther  advantage  oi  a perpetual  Change  of  air.  Nuni- 
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hers  of  people  who  were  reduced  (o  a state  of  great  weak- 
ness have  by  this  means  acquired  a degree  of  vigour  and 
health  which  all  the  medical  prescriptions  in  (he  world 
could  not  otherwise  have  procured.  But  it  is  of  import- 
ance, in  travelling  for  health,  that  one  should  not  employ 
his  mind  in  deep  reflections,  but  enjoy  the  company  of  an 
agreeable  companion,  and  gratify  his  sight  with  the  prospect 
©t  the  various  objects  around  him.  In  this  exercise,  as  well 
as  in  every  other,  we  ought  always  to  begin  gently,  and  to 
finish  gradually,  never  abruptly. 

Exercise  is  hurtful  immediately  after  meals,  parliculafly 
to  those  of  nervous  and  irritable  constitutions,  who  are 
thence  liable  to  the  heart-burn,  eructations,  and  even  vo- 
miting. Indeed  the  instinct  of  the  inferior  animals  con- 
firms the  propriety  of  this  rule : for  they  all  are  inclined  to 
indulge  themselves  in  rest  after  food.  At  all  events,  fa- 
tiguing exercise,  after  a full  meal,  should  be  delayed  till  di- 
gestion is  performed,  which  generally  requires  three  or  four 
hours  after  eating. 

Exercise  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds;  namely,  the 
active  and  the  passive.  Of  the  former  kind  is  walking, 
running,  leaping,  riding,  swimming,  fencing,  &c.  Of  the 
latter  are,  riding  in  a carriage,  sailing,  friction,  &c.  ' 

The  more  active  kinds  of  exercise  are  best  adapted  to 
youth,  to  those  of  a middle  age,  and  particularly  to  the 
corpulent,  and  those  whose  evacuations  are  not  in  clue  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink.  The  passive 
kinds  of  exercise,  on  the  contrary,  are  better  suited  to  in- 
fants, to  persons  far  advanced  in  years,  to  the  delicate  and 
weak,  and  especially  the  asthmatic  and  consumptive. 

To  read  during  a walk  is  a custom  improper  in  itself,  and 
detrimental  to  the  eyes,  besides  the  danger  it  occasions  of 
falling.  This  practice  not  only  deprives  a person  of  the 
principal  advantage  of  a walk,  but  people  thereby  accustom 
themselves  to  an  unsafe  and  ungraceful  manner  of  carrying 
the  body.  It  is  productive  of  hurtful  consequences  to  the 
eyes,  because  the  focus  is  continually  shifted,  and  the  re- 
tina thus  extremely  fatigued. 

Dancing,  under  proper  limitations,  is  a wholesome  exer- 
cise, especially  in  winter  ; but  the  more  violent  dances  are 
frequently  attended  with  pernicious  effects.  The  exertion 
of  so  many  muscles,  and  the  quick  inspiration  of  a warm  at- 
mosphere in  a crowded  assembly,  excite  such  a rapid  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  as  is  equal  to  that  in  the  hot  stage  ^f 
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a fever.  When  lo  this  we  add  the  improper  use  of  liquors, 
which,  if  of  a heating  nature,  increase  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  or,  if  cooling,  restrain  it  abruptly,  we  can  no  longer 
be  surprised  that  spitting  of  blood  and  consumption  of  the 
lungs  are  often  the  consequence  of  such  excesses. 

Riding  in  carriages  is  an  exercise  conducive  to  health, 
as  the  gentle  jolts  which  it  affords  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  blood;  but  to  derive  all  the  good  effects  from  riding- 
in  a carriage,  the  body  of  it  ought  not  to  be  too  nicely  sus- 
pended in  the  straps  and  springs,  nor  should  the  motion  be 
too  slow.  One  of  the  windows  at  least  ought  to  be  kept 
open,  that  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  several  persons 
inclosed  may  not  too  much  vitiate  the  air*. 

01  the  passive  kinds  of  exercise,  sailing  is  the  most  effica- 
cious. d hose  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it  generally  expe- 
rience giddiness  of  the  head,  nausea,  and  vomiting  ; on 
which-  account  it  is  beneficial  to  an  impure  stomach.  To 
consumptive  patients  it  is  highly  advantageous,  if  they  have 
recourse  to  it  before  their  disorder  is  too  far  advanced  to 
be  curable.  At  all  times,  however,  if  there  be  a spitting  of 
b/Ood,  the  motion  oi  the  vessel  must  necessarily  prove  inju- 
rious. On  the  other  hand,  the  relaxed,  the  nervous,  and 
particularly  the  hypochondriac,  will  find  from  this  kind  of 
exercise  extraordinary  benefit. 

Reading  aloud  is  a species  of  exercise  much  recom- 
mended by  the  ancient  physicians ; and  to  this  may  b« 
joined  that  o.  speaking,  I hey  are  both  of  great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  have  not  sufficient  leisure  or  opportunities 
lot  otner  kin  Is  of  exercise.  To  speak  very  loud,  however, 

exereise  the  voice  immediately  after  a meal,  is  hurtful  to 
the  lungs,  well  as  to  the  organs  of  digestion.  Singing,4 
as  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  air  it  shakes  the  lungs 
am  tne  bowels  of  the  abdomen,  or  belly,  promotes,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Hence 
t .o  e sedentary  artificers  or  mechanics,  who,  from  habit, 
ammsi  constantly  sing  at  their  work,  unintentionally  con- 
tr  mute  much  to  the  preservation  of  their  health. 

All  wind-instruments  are  more  or  less  hurtful  to  the 
ungs;  which  they  weaken  by  introducing  much  air,  and 
ymping  that  organ  too  long  in  a state  of  distension.  On 
tins  account,  persons  of  weak  lungs,  who  play  much  on 


* In  bad  weather  invalids  or  other  perfons  may  derive  great  benefit 
from  II, 0 Chair  of  Hralih,  b.ely  invcleU  by  Mr' Lowbi™ 
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.the  flute,  hautboy,  or  French-horn,  are  frequently  afflicted 
with  spitting  of  blood,  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
pulmonary  consumption.  Blowing  those  instruments 
likewise  checks  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  accumulates-it  towards  the  head,  and  disposes  such 
musicians  to  apoplexy. 

One  of  the  most  gentle  and  useful  kinds  of  exercise  is 
friction  of  the  body,  either  by  the  naked  hand,  a piece  of 
flannel,  or  what  is  still  better,  a flesh-brush.  This  was  in 
great  esteem  among  the  ancients,  and  is  so  at  present  in  the 
JEast  Indies.  The  whole  body  may  be  subjected  to  this 
mild  operation,  but  chiefly  the  belly,  the  spine,  or  back- 
bone, and  the  arms  and  legs.  Friction  clears  the  skin,  re- 
solves stagnating  humours,  promotes  perspiration,  strength- 
ens the  fibres,  and  increases  the  warmth  and  energy  of 
the  whole  body.  In  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy,  and  green- 
sickness, it  is  an  excellent  remedy.  To  the  sedentary,  the 
hypoeondriac,  and  persons  troubled  with  indigestion,  who 
have  not  leisure  to  take  sufficient*  exercise,  the- daily  friction 
of  the  belly  in  particular  cannot  be  too  much  recommended 
as  a substitute  for  other  means,  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
thick  humours  which  may  be  forming  in  the  bowels  by 
stagnation,  and  to  strengthen  the  vessels.  But  in  rubbing 
the  belly,  the  operation  ought  to  be  performed  in  a circu- 
lar direction,  as  being  most  favourable  to  the  course  of  the 
intestines,  and  their  natural  action.  It  should  be  performed 
in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  rather  in  bed, 
before  getting  up,  and  continued  at  least  for  some  minutes 
at  a time. 

Standing,  though  useful  as  a change  after  long  sitting,  is 
apt  to  occasion  accumulations  of  blood,  or  the  thinner 
parts  of  it,  in  the  lower  extremities.  Swelled  legs  arc, 
therefore,  common  among  people  of  some  occupations.  It 
is  a posture  little  calculated  to  relieve  the  sedentary  ; and 
the  body  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  fatigued  by  standing 
than  sitting.  The  common  way  of  sitting,  with  the  head 
Tcchned,  is  extremely  pernicious  ; for  the  circulation  ot  the 
fluids  in  the  belly  is  thus  checked,  the  intestines  are  com- 
pressed, and  the  vessels  of  the  breast  contracted.  File 
head  also  suffers  by  bending  it  too  much  forward,  the  blood 
being  thus  carried  to  it  more  copiously  than  is  consistent 
with  health.  The  pressure  of  the  belly  may,  in  a groat 
measure,  be  prevented  by  high  tables  and  desks,  and  by 
raised  stools  and  chairs,  upon  which  a person  rather  stands  - 
than  sits. 
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1 r lias  already  been  seen,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Human 
.body,  in  how  admirable  a manner  the  all-wise  and  benefi- 
cent Creator  has  ordained  that  the  body  should  be  furnished 
\vnh  the  aliment  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  What 
kmd  of  food  we  shall  use,  whether  of  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  what  quantity,  and  how  prepared,  he 
has  giaciously  left  at  our  own  disposal;  and  happy  were  it 
01  us  ihaLwe  submitted  in  all  these  respects  to  the  laws  of 
temperance  and  prudence. 

On  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  and  conse- 
quently the  nourishment  of  the  body,  both  health  and  lift 

rT!?™?3111,  In  regulating  the  quantity,  no  determinate 
es  can  be  prescribed  ; as  it  is  a point  which  involves  the 
consideration  of  a number  of  circumstances;  such  as  the 
Pof/'  S<7^-  streilStl1’  Slze,  and  habit  of  different  individuals. 

crlvVt-h  111  m 0t  ier  t,hing'S  the  §oIden  ruIe  o£  medio- 

< nty  is  u hat  ought  to  be  observed ; and  though,  in  general 
natuie  teaches  every  creature  when  it  has  enough,  it  is 

k?PW?in  the  boancIs-  of  satiety  thaiHo  trans- 
g ss  them.  For  what  we  are  accustomed  to  take  daily -in 
ounces  and  pounds,  cannot  be  a matter  of  indifference^  in 
respect  either  of  quantity  or  quality.  ' 111 

W hen  we  take  food  in  too  great  quantity,  or  of  too 

Za£n?u XT  lLy,h  WilI,eithef  Pr0duce  inflammatory 

eases,  such  as  pleurisy;  or,  by  exhausting  the  excitability7 
vv*  1 bring  on  stomach  complaints,  gout,  and  all 
symptoms  ul  premature  old  age*.  This  follows  so  evident 

f,om  be  Iaws  which  have  Seen  investigated  Lhl  i tZ 
M arcely  necessary  to  say  more  on  the  subieft.  “ 

1 lie  quality  oi  food,  abstracting  from  what  is  nafm-I 
depends  either  on  accident  or  artifice  T mtara1’ 
maybe  rendered  „mi  a ‘ Thus  provisions 

j icHucrca  unwholesome,  either  bv  Knri 

the  wh  le  in  U ,f?S  “‘ft""*  wi,il  <*•  good, 
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nicious  to  the  health  of  the  consumers.  If  ever  the  power 
ot  legislation  ought  to  be  exercised  with  severity,  it  is 
against  the  authors  of  such  destructive  rapine  and  fraud,  who 
contribute  largely  to  the  diseases,  the  misery,  and  even  the 
mortality  of  mankind.  The  corruption  of  animal  food  is, 
perhaps,  yet  more  destructive  than  that  of  vegetables.  AH 
animal  substances  have  a constant  tendency  to  putrefaction  ; 
which,  beyond  a certain  degree,  is  extremely  injurious  to 
health.  In  this  class  of  unwholesome  food  mml  be  included 
diseased  cattle,  and  such  as  die  of  themselves,  the  flesh 
of  which  ought  never  to  be  eaten:  but  in  manv  parts  of 
the  country  this  caution  is  not  sufficiently  regarded.  Even 
the  eating  of  those  which  die  by  accident  cannot  be 
wholesome,  as  the  blood  being  mixed  with  the  flesh 
must  increase  the  tendency  to  putrefaction. 

It  may  safely  he  assumed  as  a fact,  that  no  animal  can  be 
wholesome  which  does  not  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  is 
even  excluded  from  the  fresh  air.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  all  our  stalled  cattle ; which,  under  the  two  circum- 
stances j ust  now  mentioned,  are  crammed  with  gross  food. 
By  this  means,  indeed,  they  increase  in  bulk  ; but  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  fat,  their  flesh*  is  unwholesome; 
and  the  very  smell  of  it,  when  brought  to  the  table,  is  offen- 
sive to  those  who  know  the  qualities  of  good  meat. 

Over-heating  an  animal,  by  driving  it  too  fast,  throws  it, 
in  effect,  into  a temporary  fever,  often  even  to  a degree  of 
madness;  and  if  it  be  killed  in  this  situation,  the  blood  is 
so  intimately  mixed  with  the  flesh,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  : whence  the  juices,  which  were  corrupted 
by  the  previous  ferment  they  sustained,  are  incapable  of 
affording  wholesome  nourishment. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  filling  the  cellular 
membranes  with  air,  or  what  is  called  blowing  meat,  is 
become  very  common  among  butchers.  This  abominable 
custom  not  only  renders  the  meat  unfit  for  keeping,  but 
communicates  to  it  a taint,  no  less  loathsome  in'  idea  than 
unnatural,  and  may  often  be  aggrav  ated,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  bv  the  worst  of  human  effluvia. 

A similar  method  is  practised  by  butchers,  of  filling  the 
celluiar  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  makes  the  meat  seem  fatter,  it  adds  some- 
thing to-its  weight,  but  has  the  double  effect  of  rendering 
it  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  keeping.  If  it  be  true  that 
veal  is  most  frequently  spoilt  in  this  way,  it  may  partly  be 
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occasioned  by  carrying  calves  from  a great  distance  to 
market ; whence  their  tender  flesh  is  liable  to  be  braised, 
and  many  of  their  vessels  burst. 

Exclusive  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  great  at- 
tention is  due  to  the  kind  of  it,  in  particular  constitutions 
and  circumstances.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  common 
practice  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  when  mankind 
lived  in  warm  climates,  and  the  earth  spontaneously  pro- 
duced a variety  of  fruits  in  abundance,  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  animal  food,  as  well  as  vegetables,  was  intended 
by  Providence  for  the  subsistence  of  our  species  ; and  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  where  neither  of  them  disagrees  with 
the  constitution,  is  certainly  the  most  proper.  Animal 
food  in  general  is  more  nourishing  than  vegetables ; and 
when  it  is  not  salted,  nor  hardened  by  smoking,  it  is  like- 
wise more  easy  of  digestion.  On  this  account,  it  generally 
agrees  best  with  delicate  and  weak  constitutions.  But  a 
mixture,  of  many  kinds  of  meat  at  a meal  is  undoubtedly 
injurious  to  the  health  ; both  as  variety  of  dishes  may  tempt 
to  excess,  and  as  a number  of  meats,  very  different  in  their 
texture,  cannot  be  equally  well  digested  in  the  same  space 
of  time ; the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  a part  of 
the  chyle  will  become  rancid  and  unwholesome  before  the 
otner  is  brought  into  a condition  for  passing  into  thelacteals ; 
ciuring  which  retention  it  will  likewise  become  rancid  in 
it->  turn.  To  eat  of  one  dish  only  seems  most  conformable 
to  nature,  and  is  doubtless  the  means  of  procuring  the  most 
healthy  fluids. 

. mode  of  dressing  meat  has  likewise  an  effect  upon 
its  uti  ity  and  wholesomeness.  Flesh  that  is  boiled  is  de- 
prived of  its  nourishing  juice,  as  the  gelatinous  substance 
ot  the  meat  is  extracted  into  the  broth.  The  latter  indeed 
contains  the  most  nourishing  part  of  it;  but  it  is  taken  in 
a form  that  tends  to  relax  the  stomach,  and  thereby  retard  the 
process  of  digestion.  Jn  the  mode  of  dressing  meat  by  roast- 
ing,  its  juices  are  less  wasted,  and  as  a crust  is  soon  formed 
on  its  surface,  the  stimulant  particles  are  prevented  from 
evaporating.  Hence  roasted  meat  seems  likely  to  yield 
more  nourishment  than  the  same  quantity  of  boiled  meat, 
it  woihd  seem,  however,  that  stewing  is  still  better  calcu- 
iateci  to  preserve  the  more  substantial  parts  of  animal  food ; 
01,  i ing  peiformed  in  a close  vessel,  the  juices  are  neither 
xtracted  by  water,  nor  made  to  evaporate  by  the  heat. 

As  simplicity  in  food  is  the  most  agreeable  to  nature,  there 
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in  reason  to  believe  that  the  luxurious  arts  of  cookery  render 
many  things  unwholesome  which  In  themselves  are  not  so. 
All  poignant  sauces.,  and  high  seasoning,  are  incentives  to 
intemperance,  at  the  same  time  that  they  excite  the  diges- 
tive powers  toan  action  too  rapid  and  tumultuous.  People  in 
health  require  no  excitement  to  the  relish  of  good  and 
wholesome  meat;  and  to  those  in  the  opposite  state  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  are  poison. 

Though  appetite  for  food  be  the  most  certain  indication 
that  nature  requires  a supply,  yet  the  calls  of  appetite, 
especially  when  irregular,  ought  never  to  be  indulged  be- 
yond a moderate  extent.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  kinds 
of  appetite,  which  differ  from  one  another  with  respect  to 
the  causes  whence  they  severally  proceed.  These  are, 
first,  the  natural  appetite,  which  is  equally  stimulated  and 
satisfied  with  the  most  simple  food  a-=  with  the  most  pa- 
latable. Secondly,  the  artificial  appetite,  or  that  which  is 
excited  by  liquors,  stomachic  elixirs,  pickles,  &c.  and  which 
only  lasts  during  the  operation  of  those  stimulants.  Thirdly, 
the  habitual  appetite,  or  that  which  arises  from  the  custom 
of  taking  victuals  at  certain  hours,  and  , often  without  any 
real  appetite.  The  true  and  healthy  appetite  alone  can 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  aliment  proper  for  the  individual ; 
but  the  other  two  appetites  are  liable  to  mislead  in  this  in- 
dication, particularly  the  habitual  appetite.  The  stomach 
being  too  much  distended  by  frequent  exertions,  will  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  former  quantity  of  food,  but  its 
avidity  will  increase  with  indulgence,  and  temperance  alone 
can  restore  its  natural  elasticity.  The  more  suddenly  this 
expansion  takes  place,  the  greater  is  the  violence  with 
which  the  stomach  is  affected,  and  the  more  sensible  like- 
wise the  relaxation  thereby  induced.  Slow  eating  is  tire 
best  preservative  against  such  an  effect ; as  the  stomach  in 
. this  case  suffers  a very  gradual  distention,  and  the  food  has 
sufficient  time  to  be  duly  prepared  by  mastication,  or  chew- 
ing in  the  mouth.  He  who  observes  this  simple  rule  will 
feci  himself  satisfied  only  after  he  has  received  a due  pro- 
portion of  aliment;  vc^ile  he  who  swallows  his  food  too 
quickly,  and  before  it  is  perfectly  chewed,  will  be  apt  to 
imagine  he  has  oaten  enough,  when  the  unmasticated  pro- 
visions occasion  a sense  of  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

A healthy  appetite  is  also  determined  by  the  season,  to 
the  influence  of  which  the  stomach  is  exposed,  in  common 
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with  the  other  organs.  Hence  in  summer,  as  heat,  in  gene- 
ral, relaxes  the  body,  and  dissipates  the  fluids,  the  stomach 
cannot  digest  the  same  quantity  of  food  as  in  winter.  Some, 
however,  have  the  greatest  appetite  in  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer.  The  bile  of  such  individuals  is  naturally  of  a 
watery  consistence,  and  too  sparingly  secreted  ; a defect 
which  is  best  remedied  by  heat.  Those  who  take  more  ex- 
ercise in  winter  than  in  summer  can  also  digest  more  food. 
But  as  individuals  leading  a sedentary  life  usually  suffer  in 
winter  from  a bad  state  of  digestion,  owing  to  a want  of 
exercise,  they  ought  in  that  season  to  be  more  sparing  of 
aliment. 

Too  little  aliment  weakens  the  body,  and  hastens  the  con- 
sumption of  the  living  principle.  After  long  fasting,  the 
breath  is  fostid  ; and  tire  blood  being  thence  rendered  liable 
to  putrefaction,  the  body  becomes  disposed  to  putrid  fevers. 
When  a person  has  suffered  so  much  from  extreme  hunger, 
that  his  fluids  are  already  in  a putrescent  state,  much  food 
ought  not  to  be  given  him  at  once  ; for  the  stomach  being 
contracted  and  feeble  cannot  digest  it.  He  must  be  sup- 
ported with,  liquid  nourishment,  in  small  quantities,  and  be 
treated  in  the  manner  of  a patient  in  a putrid  or  nervous  fe- 
ver. Hence,  no  animal  food  of  any  kind,  but  vegetables  of 
a mild  acid  nature,  can  alone  be  given  with  propriety. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  aliment,  those  who  abound 
with  blood  should  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  what  is  highly 
nourishing,  such  as  tat  meat,  strong  ale,  rich  wines,  and  the 
like.  Their  diet  ought  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  and  their  drink  to  be  water,  cyder,  perry,  or  small 
beer.  People  whose  solids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  should 
avoid  every  thing  that  is  hard  of  digestion.  A nourishing 
diet,  and  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  what  in 
point  of  health  will  most  avail  them.  To  use  freely  a nou- 
rishing diet,  is  improper  for  those  who  have  a tendency  to  be 
fat.  They  ought  likewise  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  malt 
liquors,  and  to  take  a good  deal  of  exercise.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  are  lean  should  follow  an  opposite  course. 
Persons  who  are  troubled  with  eructations  or  belchings  from 
the  stomach  inclined  to  putrefaction  ought  to  live  chiefly  on 
acid  vegetables ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  people  whose 
food  is  apt  to  become  sour  on  the  stomach  should  make  the 
greater  part  of  their  diet  consist  of  anima  jfood.  Persons 
afflicted  with  nervous  complaints,  or  with  the  gout,  ought  to 
avoid  all  flatulent  food,  tmd  whatever  is  hard  of  digestion  j 
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besides  that  their  diet  should  be  spare,  and  of  an  opening 
nature.  The  age,  constitution,  and  manner  of  life,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  merit  attention  in  the  choice  of  proper 
diet;  and  sedentary  people  should  live  more  sparingly  than 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  much  labour.  People  who 
are  troubled  with  any  complaint  ought  to  avoid  such  ali- 
ments as  have  a tendency  to  increase  it.  Thus,  such  as  are 
scorbutic  ought  not  to  indulge  themselves  much  in  salt  pro- 
visions ; while  one  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel  should 
be  cautious  in  using  too  much  acid,  or  food  of  an  astringent 
kind. 

Though  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  classes 
of  food,  according  to  the  particular  tendency  of  different 
constitutions,  the  diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  at  least 
for  any  considerable  time.  A, person,  by  long  accustoming 
himself  to  dine  only  on  boiled  chicken,  one  of  the  most  ten- 
der kinds  of  food,  will  habituate  his  stomach  to  such  a stan- 
dard of  action  as  to  become  incapable  of  digesting  any  thing 
stronger.  Indeed  this  is  an  error  not  very  liable  to  be  often 
fallen  into  voluntarily  : for  people  are  generally  inclined  to  a 
change  of  food ; and  the  variety  which  nature  has  provided 
renders  it  sufficiently  practicable. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  such  as  is  best  adapted  to 
the  constitution,  but  likewise  lobe  taken  at  regular  periods, 
for  long  fasting  is  hurtful  in  every  stage  of  life.  In  young 
persons,  it  vitiates  the  fluids,  as  well  as  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  body.  Nor  is  it  much  less  injurious  to  those  more 
advanced  in  life  ; as  the  humours,  even  in  the  most  healthy 
state,  have  a constant  tendency  to  acrimony  ; the  preven- 
tion of  which  requires  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  nourish- 
ment. Besides,  long  fasting  is  apt  to  produce  wind  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  sometimes  even  giddiness,  and 
faintness ; though  the  strong  and  healthy  suffer  less  from 
long  fasting  than  the  weak  and  delicate. 

All  great  and  sudden  changes  in  diet  are  universally  dan- 
gerous ; particularly  the  transition  from  a rich  and  full  diet 
to  one  that  is  low  apd  sparing.  When,  therefore,  a change 
becomes  expedient,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  by  degrees. 

The  practice  is  not  uncommon  to  eat  a light  breakfast, 
and  a heavy  supper : but  the  latter  of  these  is  hurtful  ; and 
where  it  is  not  practised,  there  will  generally'  be  found  a 
disposition  to  make  a more  hearty  breakfast. 

It  is  a disputed  point,  whether  a short  sleep  after  dinner 
be  not  useful  for  promoting  digestion ; and  in  several  coun- 
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tries  the  practice  certainly  is  indulged  with  impunity,  if 
not  with  evident  advantage;  besides  that  it  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  the  instinct  of  nature.  It  is,  however,  only 
among  a certain  class  that  the  practice  can  be  used  with 
propriety;  and  whoever  adopts  it  ought  to  confine  the  in- 
dulgence to  a short  sleep  of  a few  minutes.  For,  if  it  be  con- 
tinued longer,  there  arises  more  loss,  from  the  increase  of  in- 
sensible perspiration,  than  can  be  compensated  by  all  the 
advantage  supposed  to  accrue  to  digestion. 

Those  who  use  such  a custbm,  which  may  be  allowable 
to  the  aged  and  delicate,  ought  to  place  themselves  in  a re- 
clining, not  a horizontal  posture;  because  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion the  stomach  presses  upon  a part  of  the  intestines,  and 
the  blood  is  consequently  impelled  to  the  head. 

In  the  general  class  of  aliment  an  essential  partis  drink, 
the  use  of  which  is  indispensible  to  the  digestion  of  food; 
and  there  is  almost  as  great  a diversity  among  the  kinds  of 
beverage,  as  there  is  among  those  of  solid  food.  Water 
however  is  the  basis  of  most  liquors  ; and  on  this  account 
its  quality  is  of  great  importance  in  diet.  Passing  originally 
for  the  most  part  through  subterraneous  channels,  it  is  often 
impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a nature  injurious  to 
the  constitution  ; and  such  impregnation  may  be  known  by 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  water.  The  best  water  is  that 
which  is  pure,  light,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  taste, 
or  smelt.  Where  water  cannot  be  obtained  pure  from 
springs,  wells,  rivers,  or  -lakes,  care  should  be  taken  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  pernicious  qualities  by  boiling,-  and  filtering, 
but  most  effectually  by  distillation.  Any  putrid  substances 
in  the  water  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
Thus,  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  powder  will  make  twrelve 
gallons  of  corrupted  water  pure  and  transparent  in  two 
hours,  without  imparting  a sensible  degree  of  astringency. 
Charcoal  powder  has  also  been  found  of  great  efficacy  in 
checking  the  putrid  tendency  of  water.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose vinegar  and  other  strong  acids  are  well  adapted. 

Whether  water  be  used  plain,  or  in  the  form  of  fermented 
liquors,  a proper  attention  should  always  be  had  to  its  qua- 
lity, as  Well  as  to  that  of  those  liquors,  now  so  generally  the 
common  drink  over  a great  part  of  the  world.  Fermented 
liquors,  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  health,  ought  not  to 
be  too  strong  ; otherwise  they  hurt,  digestion,  and  weaken 
instead  of  strengthening  the  body  ; for  when  in  that  state. 
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and  drunk  in  jarge  quantity,  they  inflame  the  blood,  and  de- 
pose to  a variety  of  diseases.  A certain  degree  of  strength, 
however,  is  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  most  constitutions 
in  cold  climates.  For,  if  too  weak,  they  produce  wind  in 
the  bowels,  and  occasion  flatulencies;  or  if  become  stale 
they  turn  sour  on  the  stomach,  and  have  a pernicious  effect 
on  digestion,  as  well  as  prove  otherwise  hurtful.  If  fer- 
mented liquors,  made  for  sale,  were  faithfully  prepared,  as 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  they  are  not,  and  were 
kept  to  a proper  age,  they  would,  used  with  moderation,  be 
a comfortable  and  wholesome  beverage  ; but  while  they 
continue  to  be  drunk  under  every  circumstance  opposite  to 
salubrity,  the  effects  they  produce  must  be  more  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  health. 

Whatever  kind  of  drink  is  used,  it  ought,  as  well  as  food, 
to  be  taken  always  in  a just  and  moderate  quantity.  Suf- 
ficient drink,  besides  its  use  in  digestion,  prevents  the 
blood  from  becoming  too  thick,  and  the  smaller  ves- 
sels from  being  obstructed.  It  likewise  tends  to  miti- 
gate any  acrimony  in  the  blood,  and  promotes  the  neces- 
sary secretions,  such  as  the  bile,  and  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach. 

Were  we  to  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  we 
ought  to  drink  only  when  solicited  by  thirst,  and  to  desist 
when  that  was  satisfied  ; but  as  many  of  our  liquors  stimu- 
late the  palate,  this  is  seldom  the  case.  Pure  water  is,  on 
this  account,  an  inestimable  beverage,  as  it  will  not  induce 
us  to  drink  more  than  is  necessary.  The  proportion  of 
drink,  however,  ought  in  general  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
food ; for  the  quantity  of  our  fluids  by  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  solids,  and  consequently  the  waste  of  them  must  be  more 
considerable.  It  is  by  some  regarded  as  a general  rule,  that 
the  quantity  of  liquid  should  be  double  that  of  the  dry  food  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  accurately  observed,  nor  is  it  applicable 
in  all  cases.  The  season  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  nature  of  our  food,  with  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  our  exercise,  all  contribute  to  render  the  proportion 
of  drink  indeterminate.  Thirst,  however,  is  a more  certain 
guide  for  its  own  gratification  than  hunger  ; and  he  who  is 
accustomed  to  drink  water  only,  will  be  in  little  danger  of 
transgressing  the  proper  measure,  if  he  drink  as  often  as  the 
calls  of  nature  demand.  Persons  of  a phlegmatic  constitu- 
tion have  both  less  inclination  and  occasion  to  drink  than 
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those  of  a warm  temperament ; while  the  laborious,  or  those 
who  take  much  exercise,  ought  to  drink  more  than  the 
sedentary,  and  still  more  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

To  drink  immediately  before  a meal  is.  a practice  not  to 
be  commended  ; because  the  stomach  is  thereby  stretched, 
and  rendered  less  tit  for  performing  its  office.  Besides,  the 
gastric  juice  is  by  this  mean  too  much  diluted;  and  diges- 
tion, of  consequence,  is  much  obstructed.  To  drink  much 
during  a meal  is  also  liable  to  objection  ; the  stomach  being 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  the  due  portion  of  ali- 
ment. In  the  hot  weather  of  summer  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
delay  drinking  till  the  dinner  be  finished,  and  it  is  less  hurt- 
ful, if  not  more  necessary,  at  this  time,  as  the  bile,  which 
serves  to  prepare  the  chyle,  then  requires  greater  dilution. 
When  the  drink  is  water,  a moderate  quantity  of  wine  may 
be  used  with  advantage;  but  in  those  whose  stomach  and 
bowels  are  weak,  the  mixture  of  wine  and  malt-liquors  is 
apt  to  produce  flatulence  ; as  likewise,  indeed,  does  the 
mixture  of  malt-liquors  and  water. 

Fresh  meat  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nourishing.  But 
to  preserve  these  qualities,  it  ought  to  be  dressed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remain  tender  and  juicy.  The  flesh  of  tame 
animals  is,  upon  the  whole,  preferable  to  game  : for  though 
the  latter  be  in  general  more  mellow  and  easier  of  digestion, 
it  does  not  contain  the  sweet  jelly  and  mild  juices  with 
which  the  former  is  commonly  impregnated. 

Some  vegetables  are  not  so  easily  digested  as  even  hard 
and  tough  animal  substances ; but  the  flesh  of  young  ani- 
mals, with  a full  proportion  of  wholesome  vegetables, 
the  sort  which  least  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  is  the  diet 
most  suitable  to  our  frame.  The  flesh  of  cattle  fattened 
in  the  stall  is  by  no  means  so  wholesome  as  that  of  ani- 
mals suffered  to  go  at  large  : for,  using  no  motion,  and 
their  food  being  often  of  a bad  kind,  not  to  mention  tho 
putrid  air  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  confined,  their  flesh 
is  little  adapted  to  afford  salutary  juices. 

# Fat,  though  more  nourishing  than  lean,  is  not  so  easy  of 
digestion.  On  this  account  it  is  proper  to  use  with  it  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  salt,  which  conduces  greatly  to  dissolve 
the  fat  of  meat,  and  render  it  more  eas}  of  digestion. 

In  summer,  at.  which  season  the  blood  is  much  disposed 
to  putrescency,  it  is  adviseable  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
vegetable  food,  and  to  make  use  ol  acids,  such  as  vinegar, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  the  like,  provided  that  they  do  not  dis- 
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agree  with  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  i-.  thccase  in  those 
constitutions  where  too  much  acid  is  generated  in  the  sto- 
mach. "I  his  may  frequently  be  known  from  feeling  the 
sensation  oi  hunger  in  a painful  degree.  In  such  constitu- 
tions cold  provision  as  well  as  cold  drink  is  often  preferable 
to  hot. 

I shall  now  give  a general  account  of  the  qualities  of 
the  different  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  most  com- 
monly used  in  diet ; first,  of  animal  food. 

Beef  When  this  is  the  flesh  of  a bullock  of  middle  age 
if  affords  good  and  strong  nourishment,  and  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  those  who  labour,  or  take  much  exercise. 
It  will  often  sit  easy  upon  stomachs  that  can  digest  no  other 
kind  of  food  ; and  its  fat  is  almost  as  easily  digested  as  that 
of  veal. 

Veal  is  a proper  food  for  persons  recovering  from  an  in. 
disposition,  and  may  even  be  given  to  febrile  patients  in  a 
very  weak  state,  but  it  affords  less  nourishment  than  the  flesh 
of  the  same  animal  in  a state  of  maturity.  The  fat  of  it  is 
lighter  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  shows  the  least 
disposition  to  putrescency.  Veal  is  a very  suitable  food  in 
costive  habits  ; but  of  all  meat  it  is  the  least  calculated  for 
removing  an  acid  from  the  stomach. 

Mutton , from  the  age  of  four  to  six  years,  and  fed  on  dry 
pasture,  is  an  excellent  meat.  It  is  of  a middle  kind  be- 
tween the  firmness  of  beef  and  the  tenderness  of  veal.  The 
lean  part  of  mutton,  however,  is  the  most  nourishing,  and 
conducive  to  health  ; the  fat  being  hard  of  digestion.  The 
head  of  the  sheep,  especially  when  divested  of  the  skin,  is 
very  tender  ; and  the  feet,  on  account  of  the  jelly  they 
contain,  highly  nutritive. 

Lamb  is  not  so  nourishing  as  mutton  ; but  it  is  light,  and 
extremely  suitable  to  delicate  stomachs. 

House-lamb , though  much  esteemed  by  ninny,  possesses 
the  bad  qualities  common  to  the  flesh  of  all  animals  reared 
in  an  unnatural  manner. 

Pork  affords  rich  and  substantial  nourishment;  and  its 
juices  are  wholesome  when  properly  fed,  and  when  the  ani- 
mal enjoys  pure  air  and  exercise.  But  the  flesh  of  hogs 
reared  in  towns  is  both  hard  of  digestion,  and  unwholesome. 
Pork  is  particularly  improper  for  those  who  are  liable  to  any 
foulness  of  the  skin.  It  is  almost  proverbial,  that  a dram  is 
good  for  promoting  its  digestion  : but  this  is  an  erroneous 
notion;  for  though  a dram  may  give  a momentary  stimulus 
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l£>  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  it  tends  to  harden  the  flesh;  and 
of  course  to  make  it  more  indigestible. 

Smoked-hams  are  a strong  kind  of  meat,  and  rather  fit  for 
a relish  than  for  diet.  It  is  the  quality  of  all  salted  meat 
that  the  fibres  become  rigid,  and  therefore  more  difficult  of 
digestion  ; and  when  to  this  is  added  smoking,,  the  heat  of 
the  chimney  occasions  the  salt  to  concentrate,  and  the  fat 
between  the  muscles  to  become  rancid. 

Bacon  is  also  of  an  indigestible  quality,  and  is  apt  to  turn 
rancid  on  weak  stomachs. 

The  flesh  of  goats  is  hard  and  indigestible;  but  that  of 
kids  is  tender,  as  well  as  delicious,  and  affords  good  nourish- 
ment. 

Venison,  or  the  flesh  of  deer,  and  that  of  hares,  is  of  a 
nourishing  quality,  buf  is  liable  to  one  inconvenience;  which 
is,  that  though  much  disposed  to  putrescency  of  itself,  it 
must  be  kept  for  a little  time  before  it  becomes  tender. 

The  blood  of  animals  is  used  as  aliment  by  the  common 
people;  but  they  could  not  long  subsist  upon  it  unless  mixed 
with  oatmeal,  &c.:  for  it  is  not  soluble  alone  by  the  diges- 
tive powers  of  the  human  stomach,  and  therefore  cannot 
prove  nourishing. 

Milk  is  of  very  different  consistence  in  different  animals; 
but  that  of  cows  being  the  kind  used  in  diet,  is  at  present 
the  object  of  our  attention..  Milk,  where  it  agrees  with  the 
stomach,  affords  excellent  nourishment  for  those  who  are 
weak,  and  cannot  digest  other  aliments.  Though  an  ani- 
mal production,  it  does  not  readily  become  putrid,  as  being 
possessed  of  the  properties  of  vegetable  aliment;  but  it  is 
apt  to  become  sour  on  the  stomach,  and  thence  to  produce 
flatulence,  the  heart-burn,  or  gripes,  and, -in  some  constitu- 
tions, a looseness.  The  best  milk  is  from  a cow  at  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  about  two  months  after  producing  a calf. 
It  is  lighter,  but  more  watery,  than  the  milk  of  sheep  and 
goats ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  thick  and  heavy 
than  the  milk  of  asses  and  mares,  which  are  the  next  in  con- 
sistence to  human  milk. 

On  account  of  the  acid  which  is  generated  after  digestion, 
miik  coagulates  in  all  stomachs:  but  the  caseous  or  cheesy 
part  is  again  dissolved  by  the  digestive  juices,  and  rendered 
fit  fqr  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  It  is,  however,  improper  to 
eat  acid  substances  with  milk,  as  these  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  due  digestion  of  it.  t 

Cream  is  vary  nourishing,  but,  on  account  of  its  fatness. 
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is  difficult  to  be  digested  in  weak  stomachs.  Violent  ex- 
ercise, after  eating  it,  will  in  a little  time  convert  it  into 
butter. 

• Some  writers  inveigh  against  the  use  of  Butter  as  univer- 
sally pernicious;  but  they  might  with  equal  reason  condemn 
all  vegetable  oils,  which  form  a considerable  part  of  diet  in 
the  southern  climates,  and  seem  to  have  been  beneficently 
intended  by  nature  lor  that  purpose.  Butter,  like  every 
other  oily  substance,  has  doubtless  a relaxing  quality,  and,  if 
long  retained  in  the  stomach,  is  liable  to  become  rancid  ; 
but,  if  eaten  in  moderation,  it  will  not  produce  those  effects 
in  any  hurtful  degree.  It  is  however  improper  in  bilious  con- 
stitutions. The  worst  consequence  produced  by  butter,  when 
eaten  with  bread,  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  discharge  of  the 
saliva  in  the  act  of  mastication  or  chewing;  by  which  means 
the  food  is  not  so  readily  digested.  To  obviate  this  effect, 
it  would  be  a commendable  practice  at  breakfast,  first  to  eat 
some  dry  bread,  and  chew  it  well,  till  the  salivary  glands 
were  exhausted,  and  afterwards  to  eat  it  with  butter.  Br 
these  means  such  a quantity  of  saliva  might  be  carried  into 
the  stomach  as  would  be  sufficient  for  t the  purpose  of  di- 
gestion. 

Cheese  is  likewise  reprobated  by  many  as  extremely  un- 
wholesome. It  is  doubtless  not  easy  of  digestion;  and,  when 
eaten  in  a great  quantity,  may  load  the  stomach;  but  if  taken 
sparingly,  its  tenacity  may  be  dissolved  by  the  digestive 
juices,  and  it  may  yield  a w holesome,  though  not  very  nou- 
rishing chyle.  Toasted  cheese  is  agreeable  to  most  palates, 
but  is  rendered  more  indigestible  by  that  process. 

The  flesh  of  Birds  differs  in  quality  according  to  the  food 
on  which  they  live.  Such  as  feed  upon  grain  and  berries 
afford,  in  general,  good  nourishment,  if  we  except  geese  and 
ducks,  which  are  hard  of  digestion,  especially  the  former. 
A young  hen  or  chicken  is  tender  and  delicate  food,  and 
extremely  well  adapted  where  the  digestive  powers  are 
weak.  But  of  all  tame  fowls,  the  capon  is  the  most  nutritious. 

Turkeys,  as  well  as  Guinea  or  India  fowls,  afford  a sub- 
stantial aliment,  but  are  not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  the  com- 
mon doihestic  fowls.  In  all  birds  those  parts  are  the  most 
firm,  which. are  most  exercised:  in  thfc  small  birds,  therefore, 
the  wings,  and  in  the  larger  kinds  the  legs,  are  commonly 
the  most  difficult  of  digestion. 

The  flesh  of  wild  birds, in  general,  though  more  easily  di- 
gested, is  less  nourishing  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  as  being 
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nore  dry,  on  account  of  their  almost  constant  exercise, 
rhose  birds  are  not  wholesome  which  subsist  upon  worms, 
nsects,  and  fishes. 

Eggs.  In  the  last  class  of  terrestrial  animal  food  we  may 
ankthe  eggs  of  birds,  which  area  simple  and  wholesome  ali- 
nent.  Those  of  the  turkey  are  superior  in  all  the  qualifi- 
ations  of  food.  The  white  of  eggs  is  dissolved  in  a warm, 
emperature,  but  by  much  heat  it  is  rendered  tough  and 
lard.  The  yolk  contains  much  oil,  and  is  highly  nourishi- 
ng, but  has  a strong  tendency  to  putrefaction ; on  which 
iccount  eggs  are  improper  for  people  of  weak  stomachs, 
sspecially  when  they  are  not  quite  fresh.  Eggs  hard  boiled 
>r  fried  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  rendered  still  more 
ndigestible  by  the  addition  of  butter.  All  eggs  require  a 
lufficient  quantity  of  salt,  to  promote  their  solution  in  the 
itomach 

Fish,  though  some  of  them  be  light,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
ifford  less  nourishment  than  vegetables  or  the  flesh  of 
quadrupeds,  and  are  of  all  the  animal  tribes  the  most  dis- 
posed to  putrefaction.  Salt  water  fish  are,  in  general,  the 
uest  j but  when  salted,  though  less  disposed  to  putresc.ency, 
hey  become  more  difficult  of  digestion.  Whitings  and 
loundcrs  arc  the  most  easily  digested.  Acid  sauces  and 
•fickles,  by  resisting  putrefaction,  are  a proper  addition  to 
ish,  both  as  they  retard  putrescency,  and  correct  the  relax- 
ing tendency  of  butter,  so  generally  used  with  this  kind  of 
dinient. 

Oysters  are  eaten  both  raw  and  dressed  ; but  in  the  former 
tate  they  are  preferable:  because  heat  dissipates  considcr- 
bly  their  nutritious  parts,  as  well  as  the  salt  water,  which 
promotes  their  digestion  in  the  stomach:  if  not  eaten  very 
paringly,  they  generally  prove  laxative. 

Muscles  are  far  inferior  to  oysters,  both  in  point  of  diges- 
ion  and  nutriment.  Sea  muscles  are  by  some  supposed  to 
>e  of  a poisonous  nature  ; but  though  this  opinion  is  not 
nuch  countenanced  by  experience,  the  safest  wav  is  to  eat 
hem  with  vinegar,  or  some  other  vegetable  acid. 

Bieud.  At  the  head  ot  the  vegetable  clas§  stands  bread, 
hat  article  of  diet  which,  from  general  use,  has  received 
he  name  of  the  stuff  of  life.  Wheat  is  tlve  grain  chiefly  used  for 
he  purpose  in  this  country,  and  is  among  the  most  nutri- 
iye  of  all  the  farinaceous  kinds,  as  it  contains  a great  deal 
1 mucilage.  Bread  is  very  properly  eaten  with  animal  food, 
o coriect  the  disposition  to  putrescency;  but  is  most  expe- 
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dient  with  such  articles  in  diet  as  contain  much  nourishment 
in  a small  bulk,  because  it  then  serves  to  give  the  stomach 
a proper  degree  of  expansion.  But  as  it  produces  a slimy 
chyle,  and  disposes  to  costiveness,  it  ought  not  to  be 
eaten  in  a large  quantity.  To  render  bread  easy  of  di- 
gestion, it  ought  to  be  well  fermented  and  baked;  and  it 
never  should  be  used  till  it  has  stood  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  oven,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  oc- 
casion various  complaints  in  those  who  have  weak  bowels; 
such  as  flatulence,  the  heart-burn,  watchfulness,  and  the 
like.  The  custom  of  eating  butter  with  bread  hot  from  the 
oven  is  compatible  only  with  strong  digestive  powers. 

Pastry,  especially  when  hot,  has  all  the  disadvantages  of 
hot  bread  and  butter  ; and  even  buttered  toast,  though  the 
bread  be  stale,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  its  effects  on  a weak 
stomach.  Dry  toast  with  butter  is  by  far  the  wholesomest 
breakfast.  Brown  wheaten  bread  in  which  there  is  a good 
deal  of  rye,  though  not  so  nourishing  as  that  made  of  fine 
flour,  is  both  palatable  and  wholesome,  but  apt  to  become 
sour  on  weak  stomachs,  and  to  produce  all  the  effects. of 
acidity.  , 

Oats,  when  deprived  of  the  husk,  and  particularly  barley, 
when  properly  prepared,  are  each  of  them  softening,  and 
afford  wholesome  and  cooling  nourishment.  Rice  likewise 
contains  a nutritious  mucilage,  and  is  less  used  in  this  coun- 
try than  it  deserves,  both  on  account  of  its  wholesomeness 
and  economical  utility.  The  notion  of  its  being  hurtful  to 
the  sight  is  a vulgar  error.  In  some  constitutions  it  tends 
to  make  them  costive ; but  this  seems  to  be  owing  chiefly  to 
flatulence,  and  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  some 
spice,  such  as  carraway,  anise  seed,  and  the  like. 

Potatoes  are  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food,  and  yield 
as  much  nourishment  as  any  of  the  roots  used  in  diet.  The 
farinaceous  or  mealy  kind  is  in  general  the  most  easy  of  di- 
gestion ; and  they  are  much  improved  by  being  roasted. 

Grirn  pease,  and  Turkey  beans,  boiled  in  their  fresh  state, 
are  both  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  wholesome ; being 
neither  near  so  flatulent,  nor  difficult  ofdigestion,  a<  in  their 
ripe  stale  ; in  which  they  resemble  the  other  leguminous 
vegetables.  French  bctvis  possess  much  the  same  qualities  ; 
but  yield  a more  watery  juice,  and  have  a greater  disposition 
to  produce  flatulence.  The  leguminous  vegetables  in  gene- 
ral ought  to  be  eaten  with  some  spice. 

Salads,  being  eaten  raw,  require  good  digestive  powers, 
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especially  those  of  the  cooling  kind ; and  the  addition  of  oil 
and  vinegar,  though  qualified  with  mustard,  hardly  renders 
ihe  free  use  ot  them  consistent  with  a weak  stomach. 

■S'pinage  afiords  a solt  lubricating  aliment,  but  contains 
little  nourishment.  In  weak  stomachs  it  is  apt  to  produce 
acidity,  and  frequently  a looseness.  To  obviate  these 
effects,  it  ought  always  to  be  well  beaten,  and  but  little  but- 
ter mixed  with  it. 


Asparagus  is  a nourishing  article  in  diet,  and  promotes 
urine  3 but,  m common  with  the  vegetable  class,  disposes  a 
ittle  to  flatulence.  1 

Artichokes  resemble  asparagus  in  their  qualities,  but  seem 

0 be  more  nutritive,  and  less  diuretic. 

H kite  cabbage  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants  in 
he  garden.  It  does  not  afford  much  nourishment,  but  is  an 
Lgreeable  addition  to  animal  food,  and  not  quite  so  flatulent 
-s  the  common  greens.  It  is  likewise  diuretic,  and  some* 
viiat  laxative.  Cabbage  has  a stronger  tendency  to  putre- 
action  than  most  other  vegetable  substances ; and,  during 
ueir  putrefying  state,  sends  forth  an  offensive  smell,  much 
esembling  that  of  putrefying  animal  bodies.  So  far,  how- 
yei,  from  promoting  a putrid  disposition  in  the  human 

ody  , it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a wholesome  aliment  in  the  true 
utrid  scurvy. 

Turnips  arc  a nutritious  article  of  vegetable  food,  but  not 
cry  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  flatulent.  This  effect  is  in  a 
f Tasure  obviated  by  pressing  the  water  out  of  them 

-tore  (hey  are  eaten.  m 

Carrots  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  nutritious  mice 
it  are  among  the  most  flatulent  of  vegetable  productions" 

d^which  T mT  n0Unsf;ing,  and  IeSS  flatu,eot  than  car- 
t , which  they  also  exceed  in  the  sweetness  of  their  inuci- 

ge.  Ly  boiling  them  in  two  different  waters,  they  are 

dered  less  flatulent,  but  their  other  qualities  are  thereby 
mmished  111  proportion.  uicrcoy 

1 arsley  is  of  a stimulating  and  aromatic  nature,  well  cal- 
1 to  make  agreeable  sauces.  It  is  also  a gei  tTe  d ure 

Jmt  preferable  in  all  its  qualities  when  boiled; 

Ultry  afiords  a root  both  wholesome  and  fragrant  but  H 
hcult  of  digestion  in  its  raw  state.  It  gives  an a™  I h it 
c to  soups  as  well  as  renders  them  diuretic  S W 
Onions  garlic,  and  shallot',  are  all  of  a stimulating 
WlUCh  ^ asfiist  ^tion,  dissolve  slim^mSfmS 


4 5 apples,  Pears , Pies,  and  Puddings. 

expel  flatulency.  They' are,  however,  most  suitable  to  per- 
sons ot  a cold  and  phlegmatic  constitution. 

Radishes  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  horse  radish,  agree 
with  the  three  preceding  articles  in  powerfully  dissolving 
slimy  humours.  They  excite  the  discharge  of  air  lodged  m 
the  intestines ; but  this  proceeds  from  the  expulsion  ot  the 

air  contained  in  themselves.  . 

Apples  are  a wholesome  vegetable  aliment,  and  in  many 
cases  medicinal,  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  breast  and 
complaints  arising  from  phlegm.  But,  in  general  they  agree 
best  with  the  stomach  when  eaten  either  roasted  or  boded. 
The  more  aromatic  kinds  of  apples  are  the  fittest  tor  eating 

V ^Pears  resemble  much  in  their  effects  the  sweet  kind  of 
apples,  but  have  more  of  a laxative  quality,  and  a greater 
tendency  to  flatulence. 

Cherries  are  in  general  a wholesome  fruit,  when  they  agree 
with -the  stomach,  and  they  are  beneficial  in  many  diseases, 
especially  those  of  the  putrid  kind. 

Plums  ; are  nourishing,  and  have  besides  an  attenuating,  as 
well  as  a laxative,  quality,  but  are  apt  to  produce  flatulence. 
If  eaten  fresh,  and  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  especially  in 
large  quantities,  they  occasion  colics  and  other  complaints 

of  the  bowels.  . , . 

Peaches  are  not  of  a very  nourishing  quality  but  they 

abound  in  juice,  and  are  serviceable  in  bilious  com- 

* . Apricots  are  more  pulpy  than  peaches,  but  are  apt  to  >u- 
ment,  and  produce  acidities  in  weak  stomachs  W here 
they  do  not  disagree  they  are  cooling,  and  tend  likewise  to 

correct  a disposition  to  putrescency.  > .... 

Gooseberries  as  well  as  currants  when  ripe  arc  similar  in 
their  qualities  to  cherries , and  when  used  in  a green  state 

they  arc  agreeably  cooling.  , 

Strawberries  are  an  agreeable,  cooling  aliment,  ana  are 

accounted  good  against  the  gravel.  , . 

Cucumbers  are  cooling,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate 
hot  weather  ; but  to  prevent  them  from  proving  hurtful  to 
the  stomach  the  juice  ought  to  be  squeezed  out  after  they 
are  sliced,  and  vinegar,  pepper,  aqd  salt,  afterward* 

Tea  By  some  the  use  of  this  exotic  is  condemned  in 
terms  the  most  vehement  and  unqualified,  while  others  have 
either  asserted  its  innocence,  or  gone  so  far  as  to  ascii 
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it  salubrious,  and  even  extraordinary  virtues.  The  truth 
seems  to  lie  between  these  extremes  : there  is  however  an 
essential  difference  in  the  effects  of  green  tea  and  of  black, 
or  bohea;  the  former  of  which  is  much  more  apt  to  affect 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  than  the  latter,  especially  when 
drunk  without  cream  and  likewise  without  bread  and  butter. 
That  when  taken  in  a large  quantity,  or  at  a later  hour  than 
usual,  it  often  produces  watchfulness,  is  a point  which  can- 
not be  denied  ; but  d used  in  moderation,  and  accompanied 
vwt.i  the  addition  just  now  mentioned,  it  does  not  sensibly 
discover  any  hurtful  effects,  but  greatly  relieves  an  oppres- 
5ion  of  the  stomach,  and  abates  a pain  of  the  head.  It 
uught  always  to  be  made  of  a moderate  degree  of  strength  : 
tor  if  too  weak  it  certainly  relaxes  the  stomach.  As  it  has 
an  astringent  taste,  which  seems  not  very  consistent  with  a 
relaxing  power,  there  is  ground  for  ascribing  this  effect 
not  so  much  to  the  herb  itself  as  to  the  hot  water,  which 
lot  being  impregnated  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  tea  to 
inbfif  ltS  °WI?  ^mollient  tendency,  produces  a relaxation 

r “ 'ti?  nP  t0  ,S°me  n°xi0US  °f  *e  plant. 

Bat  tea,  like  every  oilier  commodity,  is  liable  to  damage, 

■nnJheVhl?,,hafpen.S Prodllceeff“'s  not  necessarily 
.onnected  with  its  original  qualities.  ' 

Ccffee.  It  is  allowed  that  coffee  promotes  di-rcstion  and 

exhilarates  the  animal  spirits ; besides  which  Ssfc 

luahties  are  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  dispelling  flatulency  re 

loving  dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuating  viscid  humour! 

ncr easing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  conseouentlv 

>erspi ration  ; but  if  drunk  too  strong  it  affects  the  nerves^ 

• casions  watchfulness,  and  tremor  of  the  hands;  though  in 

>n.e  phlegmatic  constitutions  it  is  apt  to  produce  sTeeo 

Kleed  it  is  to  persons  of  that  habit  that  coffee  is  well  ac’ 

ommodated : for  to  people  of  a thin  and  dry  habit  of  body 

seems  to  be  injurious.  Turkey  coffee  is  greatly  p -eferab  e 

1 flavour  to  that  of  the  West  Todies  n,.,,,,  7 P,  . ra°,e 

uantify  of  one  dish  after  dinner  to  promote  digestion * 7t 
wncis  best  without  cither  sugar  or  milk;  but  if  taken  at 
ther  times  it  should  have  both,  or  in  place  of  the  latte  rn- 
ler  cream,  which  not  only  improves  the  bevr  rap-e  hut  i 1 

' ““«?*' thc  of  «*®*  upon  the  nerve T ^ 

l Ululate  is  a nutritive  and  wholesome  composition  If 
Urn  m small  quantity,  and  not  repeated  too  E “ f t 

Sw  ^■iUIrt  U‘ '°  U>e  of  those  with  whmn  a 

■tvtaole  diet  disagrees.  By  the  addition  of  vanilla  and 
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other  Ingredients  It  Is  made  too  heating,  and  so  muc  h affects 
particular  constitutions  as  to  excite  nervous  symptoms, 
especially  complaints  of  the  head* 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Passions. 

N OTWITHSTANDING  the  universal  condemnation 
of  the  passions  by  the  stoical  sect  of  philosophers,  they  are 
a natural  and  necessary  part  of  the  human  constitution,  and 
were  implanted  in  it  by  the  Great  Creator  for  wise  and  use- 
fui  purposes.  Indeed  without  them  we  could  have  no  mo- 
tive to  action,  the  mind  must  become  utterly  torpid  ; and 
there  being  then  no  foundation  for  morality  or  religion, 
virtue  and  vice  would  be  nothing  more  than  indiscriminate 
and  unintelligible  terms.  The  passions  are  .only  prejudicial 
when  allowed  to  exceed  their  proper  bounds ; and  to  pre- 
serve them  within  these  limits,  we  are  furnished  not  only 
w ith  reason  and  the  light  of  nature  but  likewise  that  of 
revelation.  * 

From  the  intimate  though  mysterious  connection  be-' 
tween  the  mind  and  body,  they  reciprocally  affect  each . 
other,  and  thence  the  passions' exert  a powerful  influence;* 
ho th  in  the  production  and  cure  of  diseases.  The  two  great 
sources  of  the  passions  respectively  are  desire  and  aversion  ; 
those  of  the  former  class  tending  in  general  to  excite,  and 
the  others  to  depress,  the  powers  of  the  animal  system. 
The  chief  passions  which  arise  Irom  desire  are  joy,  hope, 
and  love  ; and  the  most  eminent  in  the  train  of  aversion  are 
fear,  grief,  and  anger. 

Jov  is  a passion  in  which  the  mind  feels  a sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary pleasure  ; the  eyes  sparkle,  a flood  of  animation 
overspreads  the  countenance,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  is  increased,  and  the  circulation  ot  the  blood  be- 
comes vigorous.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where  this 
passion  when  unexpectedly  excited  and  violent  has  pro- 
duced immediate  death  ; but  if  moderate,  and  existing  only 
in  the  form  of  cheerfulness,  it  has  a beneficial  effect  in  pre- 
serving health,  as  well  as  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Of  all  the  passions  hope  is  the  mildest ; and  though  it 
operates  without  any  commotion  of  the  mind  or  any  visible 
symptom  in  the  body,  it  has  a most  powerful  influence  on 
die  health  of  one  and  the  serenity  ol  the  other  : it  cohtri- 
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buies  indeed  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  both,  that  if  it  were 
extinguished  we  could  neither  enjoy  any  pleasure  in  this 
life  nor  any  prospect  6f  happiness  in  the  life  to  come ; but 
by  the  beneficent  will  of  Providence  it  is  the  last  of  the 
passions  that  forsakes  us. 

Love  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  with  which  the  mind 
?s  affected,  and  has  at  its  commencement  a favourable  in- 
fluence on  the  functions  of  the  body;  but  being  often  in  its 
progress  attended  with  other  passions,  such  as  fear  and  jea- 
lousy, it  is  liable  to  become  the  source  of  infinite  disqui- 
etude: no  passion  undermines  the  constitution  so  insidiously 
as  this ; for,  while  the  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  a pleasing  attachment,,  both  the  mind  and  body 
become  languid  from  the  continuance  ot  vehement  desire; 
and  should  there  arise  any  prospect  real  or  imaginary  of 
being  frustrated  in  its  pursuit,  the  person  is  agitated  with 
al!  the  horrors  and  pernicious  effects  of  despair.  Love  when 
violent  and  unsuccessful  frequently  produces  a wasting  of  the 
flesh,  called  nervous  consumption,  which  terminates  in  death. 

Fear  lias  its  origin  in  the  apprehension  of  danger  or  evil, 
.and  is  placed  as  it  were  a sentinel  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
preservation  : it  retards  the  motion  of  the  blood,  obstructs 
respiration,  and  when  in  a moderate  degree  relaxes  the 
body  ; but  if  it  rise  to  the  height  of  terror  it  puts  all  the 
springs  of  life  into  disordered  action,  and  produces  tiie  most 
violent  efforts  in  every  muscle  of  the  body.  B.y  weakening 
the  energy  of  the  heart  this  passion  disposes  greatly  to  in- 
fection during  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases : in 
some  instances  it  has  produced  palsy,  loss  of  speech,  epi- 
lepsy, and  even  madness. 

. TJifcre  is  no  passion  more  destructive  than  -grief  when  it 
sinks  deep  into  the  mind:  by  enfeebling  the  whole  nervous 
system  it  depresses  the  motion  of -the  heart,  and  retards  the 
circulation  ot  the  blood  with  that  of  all  ( the  other  fluids  ; 
it  commonly  debilitates  both  the  stomach  and  bowels,  pro- 
ducing indigestion,  obstructions,  obstinate  watchfulness, 
and  disposing  to  every  disease  that  may  arise  from  extreme 
relaxation  ; it  preys  upon  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
and  is  nourished  by  indulgence  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
excess:  during  the  violence  .of  its  earlier  period  it**  spurns 
?!  *?'!  l'ie  consolations  either  of  philosophy  or  religion  ; but 
1 . can  subsist  till  the  passion  be  alleviated  by  time,  and 

submit  to  the  cheering  influence  of  company,  exercise,  and 
amusement,  there  is  a prospect  of  recovery  ; though  grief 
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long  continued  often  gives  a shock  to  the  constitution  in  a 
manner  that  nothing  can  retrieve. 

Anger  is  a passion  suddenly  excited,  and  which  often  no 
less  suddenly  subsides.  Equally  furious  and  ungovernable 
in  its  nature,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  a transient  fit 
of  madness.  The  face,  for  the  most  part,  becomes  red,  the 
eyes  sparkle  with  fury,  an  outrageous  commotion  is  visible 
in  the  countenance,  and  pervades  the  whole  body.  The 
animal  spirits  flow  with  rapidity,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  with  them  the  motion  of  the  blood,  are 
sometimes  so  much  increased  as  to  occasion  the  bursting  of 
vessels.-  This  passion  being  most  frequent  among  persons 
of  a choleric  temperament,  it  is  particularly  hurtful  to  the 
liver  and  its  ducts,  which  it  seems  to  affect' with  spasmodic 
and  irregular  agitations,  sometimes  productive  of  the  jaun- 
dice. But  it  operates  likewise  towards  the  production  of 
fevers,  inflammations,  spitting  of  blood,  apoplexy,,  and  other 
disorders.  As  anger  is  liable  to  be  spent  by  its  own  vio- 
lence, it  is  commoniy  of  short  duration;  but  when  existing 
in  a more  moderate  degree,  and  combined  with  sadness  or 
regret,  it  gives  rise  to  fretting,  which  is ’extremely  perni- 
cious to  the  health.  A person  ought  never  to  eat  or  drink 
immediately  after  a violent  lit  of  anger;  and  those  who  are 
constitutionally  exposed  to  its  influence  should  make  every 
effort  to  restrain  such  an  odious  ebullition  of  the  temper. 
Some  have  supposed  that  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  the  sa!i\  a 
possesses  a slightly  poisonous  quality;  but  perhaps  this 
opinion  is  founded  more  on  analogy  and  conjecture  than  on 
real  and  accurate  observation. 

From  the  general  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  princi- 
pal passions,  it  appears  that  there  are  two  of  them  which 
have  a particular  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
faculty.  These  are  hope  and  fear.  By  encouraging  the 
former,  and  obviating  the  disposition  to  the  latter,  the  most 
important  assistance  may  be  given  in  the  treatment  of  many 
diseases  not  otherwise  curable.  In  the  whole  compass  of 
medicine  there  is  not  a more  enlivening  and  salutary  cor- 
dial than  the  passion  of  hope,  nor  any  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  it  in  point  of  permanent  operation. 

It  is  natural  to  persons  who  have  any  dangerous  com- 
plaint to  entertain  fear  and  anxiety  with  respect  to  its  ter- 
mination. Such  a state  of  mind  never  fails  to  aggravate 
any  disorder.;  and  the  physician  ought  to  exert  himself  all 
iu  his  power  to  counteract  tne  effects  of  the  passion ; for 
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nothing  can  prove  effectual  for  removing  the  disease,  if  baue'- 
ttu  despondency  supports  it. 


CHAP.  VII . 

( q Q/'  •S’/eep. 

, OUCH  js  (he  generai  constitution  of  animal  bodies,  tha'f 
\vidi  alt  the  aid  of  aliment  they  cannot  long  subsist  unless 
refreshed  by  the  natural  vicissitudes  of  waking  and  sleep, 
fncse  periodical  changes  in-  the  state  of  our  existence  are 
as  necessary  to  health  aryl  life  as  the  alternate  returns  of  day 
and  night  to  the  regularity  >0f  the  solar  system.  In  what 
proportion  they  ought  to  divide  our  time,  is  a question 
wortny  oi  consideration  ; and  fbr  this  purpose  it  is  proper  ro 
ascertain  the  end  for  which  mankind  was  created.  Vo-h 
reason  and  scripture  assure  us  that  we  are  placed  here  in  a 
state  ° prooation  to  exercise  our  natural  faculties  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws  ot  morality  ; and,  by  improving  ourselves  in 
ha  pits  of  virtue,  to  be  rendered  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 

nobler  and  eternal  state  of  existence. 

buch  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  proper  cultiva- 
tor. °i  the  mind  ought  always  to  be  our  principal  object  - 
and  as  this  duty  can  be  performed  only  when  awake  we  mav 
fusty  conclude  that  the  smallest  portion  of  our  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  repose  of  the  bed.  In  this  how! 
3ver,  weareleft .entirely  to  be  guided  by  our  owndS^don- 

^ w thr  diftes  -soS: 

tfe  best  physical  rules  for  the  preservation 
health.  In  most  constitutions,  six  hours  will  be  found 
i sufficient  time  for  the  indulgence  of  sleep;  and  if  pro 

dal  thShnd  C!ght  U Pr0JeS,  raither  inJurioi^s  than  benefi- 
dlowed  g ln  feSPeCl  °f  Chhdren  3 &reater  latitude  is 

ProP^  time  for  the  periodical  return  of  sleen  .V 
inted  out  by  naiure  herself,  when  the  light  of  thp!l 

rom!f  aCG  and  when  those  wholiave  laboured 

,_wpthe  ™orninS  stand  m need  of  repose.  I would  not 

fouid  interfere  vein,  il,„  1 salHta0'  . besides  that  tins 

intcrlere  with  the  innocent  gratifications  of  society, 
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than  which  nothing  is  more  agreeable,  or  more  beneficial 
to  health. 

To  secure  sound  sleep,  the  best  expedient  is  to  take  suf- 
ficient exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  eat  no  heavy  supper,  and 
to  lie  down  in  bed  in  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  with- 
out the  attention  being  fixed  on  any  subject  connected  with 
abstruse  inquiry.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  a 
person  should  not  go  to  bed  till  an  hour  and  a hah' alter 
supper. 

It  is  a general  opinion  that  sleep  is  most  refreshing  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  vright:  but  perhaps  this  notion  arose  origi- 
nally from  a pres urc piioir,  that  the  person  who  goes  to  bed 
at  a moderate  hour  will  of  course  rise  sooner  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  hour  of  going  to  bed 
ought  not  to  be  so  late  as  to  protract  the  time  of  waking  tiii 
the  morning  is  far  advanced:  lor  the  custom  of  early  rising 
is  extremely  conducive  to  health. 

When  the  muscles  arc  fatigued  by  the  labours  or  exercise 
■of  the  day,  and  the  senses  have  for  some  time  been  active, 
we  stand  in  need  of  the  vicissitude  of  rest,  particularly  that 
of  sleep,  which  is  as  it  . were  a periodical  suspension  of  our 
existence  ; and  the  ordinance  of  this  expedient,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  animal  life,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
that  excite  our  admiration  in  surveying  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  During  a sound  sleep,  the  senses,  and  the  volun- 
tary muscular  motions,  are  not  exercised  j but  the  vital 
functions,  such  as  respiration,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  well  as  digestion,  and  the  other  natural  function  , 
are  regularly  though  more  slowly  performed.  While  we  are 
asleep,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  the  blood  vessels,  even 
the  action  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  as  likewise 
the  peculiar  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the 
secretion  of  the  fluids,  are  performed  in  an  uniform  and 
steady  manner.  Previous  to  sleep,  we  perceive  a languor 
of  the  senses,  of  the  muscles  which  are  subject  to  our  will, 
and  of  those  also  which  keep  the  body  in  an  erect  posture. 
The  head  inclines  downwards,  the  upper  eye-lid  ami  the 
lower  jaw-bone  likewise  .sink  ; the  blood  in  the  veins  accu* 
initiates  towards  the  heart,  and  compels  us  to  yawn,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  transition  of  the  blood  into  the  lungs  by- i b* 
deep  breathing.  The  brain  itself,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
appears  to  be  fatigued:  hence  our  ideas  become  irregular,  and 
there  arises  a slight  imbecility  of  the  understanding.  That 
Ike  motions  of  Lite  heart  are  stronger  during  sleep,  and-uaii 
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perspiration  is  more  abundant,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
warmth  of  the  bed-clothes,  by  which  the  insensible  perspi- 
ration softens  and  relaxes  the  skin. 

As  the  senses  are  inactive  during  sleep  ; as  the  nervous 
energy  is  less  expended,  and  its  secretion  continued,  a new 
supply  of  it  is  collected,  and  the  organs  of  sense,  as  well  as 
the  muscles,  receive  additional  vigour.  This  occasions 
ns  to  awake,  particularly  if  roused  by  any  stimulus.  While 
we  are  asleep,  the  nutritive  particles  of  the  blood  can  more 
easily  attach  themselves  to  the  fibres,  and  fat  also  is  more 
easily  generated,  from  the  slower  circulation  of  the  blood. 
After  we  have  slept  sufficiently,  we  are  apt  on  awaking  to 
stretch  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  sometimes  to  yawn;  the 
former  of  these  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  muscles, 
which  had  been  affected  during  sleep;  and  the  latter  from 
an  instinctive  desire  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  which  was  retarded  during  sleep.  Such 
is  the  process  of  nature  in  conducting  the  transition  from 
waking  to  sleep  and  back  again,  and  thence  restoring  both 
the  body  and  mind  to  the  grateful  vicissitudes  of  sense  and 
action. 

To  explain  one  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  during  sleep,  namely,  that  of  dreams,  is  a 
subject  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  physiolo- 
gical inquirers.  These  sportive  fancies  are  evidently  va- 
garies of  the  imagination,  and  take  place  only  when  our 
.sleep  is  unsound.  We  seldom  dream  during  the  first  hours 
of  sleep  ; perhaps  because  the  nervous  fluid  is  then  too 
much  exhausted  : but  dreams  mostly  occur  towards  the 
morning,  when  this  fluid  has  been  in  some  measure  restored. 
I'.yery  thing  capable  of  interrupting  the  tranquillity  of  the 
mind  or  body  may  produce  dreams.  Such  are  affections, 
passions,  and  exertions  of  the  mind,  crude  and  undigested 
fnqd,  &c.  Those  ideas  which  have  lately  occupied  our 
mmd,  or  made  a lively  impression  upon  us„  generally  consti- 
tute the  principal  subject  of  a dream,  and  more  or  less  em- 
ploy our  imagination  when  we  are  asleep.  Dreams  are,  as 
it  were,  a middle  state  between  sleeping  and  waking;  and 
"hen  accompanied  with  startings,  abrupt  and  incoherent 
speeches,  and  a frequent  change  of  posture,  they  are  often 
viUier  the  effect  or  the  forerunner  of  some  indisposition. 
In  general,  however,  they  proceed  from  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  or  intestinal  canal.  Sleep  without  dreams,  of 
whatever  kind  they  be,  is  more  healthful  than  when  attended 
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with  these  fancies.  ^ ct  dreams  of  an  agreeable  kind  pro 
mote  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  digestion  of  the 
ioocl,  and  a due  state  of  perspiration. 

continue  awake  beyond  a proper  time  consumes  tire 
vital  spirits,  hurts  the  nerves,  and  causes  many  unea:y  sen- 
sations. 7 lie  fluids  of  the  body  become  more  acrid  or 
sharp,  the  fat  is  consumed,  and  there  comes  on  at  length  a 
tendency  to  giddiness,  head-ach,  and  anxiety.  Those  who 
indulge  themselves  in  much  sleep  are  seldom  liable  to 
v^ery  strong  passions.  Excess  of  sleep,  however,  is  pre- 
judicial. The  body  sinks  gradually  into  a complete  state 
of  inactivity,  the  solid  parts  become  relaxed,  the  blood  cir- 
culates slowly,  and  remains  particularly  long  in  the  head, 
perspiration  is  disordered,  the  body  increases  in  fat  and 
thick  humours,  the  memory  is  enfeebled,  and  the  person, 
fads  into  such  a state  that  his  sensibility  is  in  a great  mea- 
sure destroyed. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

* 

Of  Intemperance . 

1 EMPERANCE  being  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  the 
character  of  its  opposite  must  be  vice;  and  there  is  no  vice 
of  a sensual  nature  that  is  not  prejudicial  to  health.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  intemperance,  that  it  disorders  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy.  It  relaxes  the  nerves,  greatly  injures  diges- 
tion, renders  all  the  secretions  irregular  ; and,  thence  vitiat- 
ing all  the  fluids,  gives  rise  to  various  diseases. 

To  explain  at  length  the  effects  of  intemperance  on  the 
body,  would  comprise  an  account  of  almost  every  dicease  to 
■which  mankind  is  liable.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  observe 
in  general,  that  this  odious  vice  is  no  Jess  hurtful  to  the  in- 
dividual, than  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  society  and  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature.  What  ruinous  effects  are  the 
consequence  of  drunkenness  alone  ! and  how  often  do  we 
behold  whole  families  reduced  to  misery  from  this  cause  ! 

Every  act  of  intoxication  excites  commotion  in  the  blood, 
by  which  nature  endeavours  to  throw  off  the  baneful  load  that 
oppresses  her;  and  when  the  excess  becomes  habitual,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  ravages  it  must  necessarily  make  in 
the  constitution.  Fevers  occasioned  by  drinking  do  not  al- 
ways subside  in  a day  ; but  frequently  terminate  in  inflam- 
mations, which  soon  put  a period  to  life.  If  the  drunkard, 
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however,  should  not  fall  by  an  acute  disorder,  he  is  gene- 
rally overtaken  by  one  or  other  of  a chronic  kind,  under 
■which  he  may  drag  for  some  time  a miserable  life,  embit- 
tered by  the  thoughts  of  his  folly,  and  the  fatal  effects  it  has 
produced.  Of  the  slow  diseases  most  commonly  induced 
by  frequent  intoxication,  are  obstructions  of  some  of  the 
viscera  (bowels),  dropsies,  nervous  atrophies,  and  consump- 
tions of  the  lungs;  and  when  these  diseases  are  the  conse- 
quence of  hard  drinking,  they  prove,  for  the  most  part, 
equally  obstinate  and  fatal. 

Another  abuse  of  liquors  is  a habit  of  soaking,  as  it  is 
called ; by  which  many  are  injured,  without  ever  drinking  to 
such  a degree  as  to  produce  intoxication.  This  practice, 
though  not  attended  with  such  violent  effects  as  the  former, 
s equally  destructive.  For  the  vessels,  by  being  constantly 
rept  upon  the  stretch,  soon  lose  their  elasticity  ; digestion 
s impaired,  and  a vitiated  state  of  the  humours  of  conse- 
! pence  ensues.  The  usual  effects  of  this  habit  are  consump-- 
:ions,  ulcerous  sore  legs,  a disposition  to  the  gout,  and  fre- 
quently likewise  the  gravel.  The  two  last-mentioned  dis- 
>rders,  as  well  as  the  dropsy,  are  likewise,  in  general,  the 
Dortion  of  the  epicure  who  indulges  in  excess;  while  an- 
>ther  class  of  voluptuaries,  the  debauchees,  or  votaries  to- 
Venus,  are  commonly  cut  off  by  a nervous  atrophy,  or  other 
:on  sumption. 

CHAP.  IX.- 

Of  Evacuations. 

Evacuations,  as  well  as  supplies,  are  necessary  for 

'.he  preservation  of  life  and  health..  Without  supplies,  we 
hould  die  of  famine;  and  without  evacuations,  we  should 
rerish  by  a superabundance  of  fluids  become  acrimonious 
md  hurtiuL  The  food,  likewise,  which  we  consume  every 
lay,  necessarily  deposit;  useless  matter,  which,  if  long  re- 
amed in  the  bowels,  would  prove  extremely  injurious.^  To 
ree  the  body  from  these  incumbrances,  nature. has  esta- 
ushed  three  principal  evacuations,  which  are  those  by 
tool,  urine,  and  insensible  perspiration. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

A regularity  and  moderation  in  this  discharge  is  of  great 
mportance  to  health  ; for,  if  the  feces  be  expelled  too  socn 
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they  deprive  the  body  of  its  nourishment ; and  if  too  long  - 
retained,  they  communicate  a noxious  quality  to  the  fluids. 
Once  in  the  clay,  if  the  stool  correspond  to  the  quantitv  of 
the  food,  is  the  best  standard  of -frequency  in  this  evacuation ; 
but  the  discharge  is  variable  in  different  persons,  and  even 
in  the  same  at  different  times,  according  to  any  incidental 
deviation  from  regularity  in  diet,  exercise  and  sleep.  . It  is 
liable  to  be  affected  either  by  eating  too  much  or  too  little; 
the  former  frequently  producing  a looseness,  and  the  latter 
the  opposite  extreme.  Eating  much  salt,  or  mustard,  tends 
likewise  to  promote  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  retarded 
by  the  use  of  dry  and  hard  meat.  Some  persons  are  natu- 
rally so  constipated  as  not  to  go  to  stool  for  several  days;  and 
there  occur  extraordinary  instances  of  the  discharge  having 
been  withheld  for  some  weeks.  But  these  degrees  of  cos- 
tiveness, though  not  sensibly  injurious,  must  necessarily 
taint  the  fluids  with  a scorbutic  acrimony,  which  mav  in 
.time  produce  obstinate  complaints. 

Lying  late  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  this  discharge,  not 
only  by  the  warmth,  which,  increasing  ’perspiration,  dimi- 
nishes all  the  other  discharges  ; but  likewise  by  the  inac- 
tivity, and  even  the  posture  of  the  body.  Those  are  seldom 
subject  to  costiveness  who  rise  early,  and  pass  some  time 
sibroad  in  the  open  air.  The  method  recommended  by 


3Mr.  Locke,  for  procuring  regularity  in  this  discharge,  is 
founded  in  just  conception — “to  solicit  nature,  by  going 


xegularly  to  stool  every  morning,  whether  one  has  a call  or 
not.”  Such  a practice  induces  a habit  which  in  time  bo 
comes  natural. 

The  province  of  physic  furnishes  a variety  of  gentle  lax- 
atives for  obviating  a costive  disposition  ; but  the  frequent 
use  of  purgatives,  however  mild,  tends  to  weaken  the  bow- 
els, and  consequently  vitiate  digestion  ; by  which  effect* 
the  costive  habit  is  increased,  and  with  it  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  medicines,  till  in  the  end  they  become  more 
hurtful  than  the  original  complaint.  It  is  therefore  more 
safe  to  obviate  costiveness  by  means  of  diet  than  medicine. 
"But  this  subject  will  afterwards  be  more  particularly  con- 
sidered under  the  article  Costiveness  (Obstipatio),  which  is 
Tanked  among  the  diseases.  At  present  I shall  only  observe, 
that  persons  of  this  habit  ought  not  to  keep  the  body  too 
warm,  nor  allow  themselves  the  free  me  of  any  thing  in  diet 
that  is  of  a binding  nature ; such  as  crust  of  bread,  hard 
cheese,  port,  claret,  &c.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  w!w 
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have  an  habitual  disposition  to  looseness  will  receive  be- 
nefit from  using  a diet  the  counterpart  ot  the  former  ; for  ex- 
ample, such  as  eggs,  cheese,  rice  milk,  rice  puddings,  bcc.  Red 
wine  and  water,  or  water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  is  the? 
drink  most  suitable  to  such  persons.  A defect  of  perspiration, 
is  frequently  the  cause  ot  an  habitual  looseness  ; on  which 
account,  the  wearing  a flannel  waistcoat  next  the  skin  is 
found  to  be  of  great  advantage;  as  is  likewise,  in  particu- 
lar, the'keeping  the  feet  warm  ; besides  every  other  means 
of  supporting  a due  perspiration*  More  explicit  directions 
relative  to  this  complaint  shall  be  given  in  the  treatment  of 
Looseness  (Diarrhoea), 

Of  Urine. 

The  discharge  by  urine  is  more  frequent  than  that  by 
stool,  and  is  also  more  variable  in  quantity;  on  account  of 
its  being  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  aliments, 
the  state  of  perspiration,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  As 
' the  urine  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salts  and  oils,  which, 
if  too  long  retained  in  the  body,  would  prove  the  cause  of 
many  disorders,  the  free  discharge  of  it  is  highly  conducive 
to  health.  So  much  regard  was  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the 
. appearances  of  urine,  that  physicians  predicted  from  them 
the  different  states  of  health  and  disease  : but  more  accu- 
rate observation,  and  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
animal  economy,  have  taught  that  these  appearances  are 
extremely  fallacious ; and  that  though  the  urine,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  circumstances,  may  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  state  of  the  body,  it  never  can,  in  any  degree, 
tend  to  ascertain  its  future  affections,  in  respect  either  of 
health  or  disease.  Such  pretensions  to  knowledge,  there- 
fore, are  founded  only  in  prejudice  or  imposture  ; and  it  is- 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  popular  credulity  still  continues 
■ to  sanction,  by  ah  amazing  attachment,  the  false  claims  of 
those  who  attempt  to  delude  the  public  with  so  stale  and 
palpable  an  artifice. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine,  as  well  as  of  the  other  evacu- 
ations, may  be  either  too  copious  or  defective.  In  the 
former  case,  it  constitutes  the  disease  named  Diabetes, 
which  shall  be  treated  under  its  respective  head  and  in  the. 
latter  (Ischuria),  when  proceeding  from  a stoppage  of  se- 
cretion, it  will  fall  under  the  Obstruction  of  the  Kidneys,  from 
gravel,  or  some  other  cause.  Many  instances  occur,  where 
}K.rsons,  by  too  long  retaining  their  urine,  from  motives  qf 
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false  delicacy,  have  lost  the  power  . of  discharging  it.  The 
bladder,  being  too  much  distended,  has  become  paralytic  ; * 
and  every  effort  to  cure  it  has  proved  abortive.  Such  dread- 
ful examples  ought  to  serve  as  a warning  against  ever  per- 
mitting a preposterous  delicacy  to  operate,  when  the  conse- 
quence must  be  fatal. 

A free  discharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but  actually 
cures  many  diseases,  and  ought,  on  this  account,  to  be  pro- 
moted; at  the  same  time  that  every  thing  should  be  carefully 
avoided  that  tends  to  obstruct  it.  Food  of  a heating  quality., 
and  sleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  soft  and  warm,  are  in  this 
case  hurtful.  When  a deficiency  of  urine  is  perceived  th.e 
person  ought  to  take  moderate  exercise,  and  to  eat  of  those 
herbs  and  fruits. which  naturally  increase  this  discharge; 
such  as  parsley*  asparagus*  celery,  strawberries,  cherries, 
juniper-berries,  and  the  like;  using  also  light  thin  drinks, 
rendered  gently  acid  by  juice  of  lemons,  or  something  else 
of  that  nature. 


Of  insensible  Perspiration* 


Of  all  the  natural  evacuations  that  of  insensible  perspira- 
tion is  the  most  important ; and  on  the  proper  state  of  this 
function  the  health  of  man  chiefly  depends.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  thought  surprising  that  so  great  are  the  effects  of  an 
evacuation  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  when  we  know 
that  it  exceeds  in  quantity  every  other  discharge,  and  that 
the  fluid  discharged  by  it  is  of  an  acrimonious  quality.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  some  physiologists,  a person  of 
a middle  stature,  and  in  perfect  health,  perspires  from  three 
to  four  pounds  weight,  according  to  others,  about  five 
pounds,  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  it  varies  in  dif- 
ferent seasons,  climates,  and  constitutions,  and  likewise  in 
proportion  to  the  casual  diversities*  in  exercise  and  food. 
In  general,  however,  it  is  mast  copious  during  the  night,  on 
account  of  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  greater  uni- 
formity of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Rheumatisms, 
agues,  and  most  of  the  acute  fevers,  with  various  other  dis- 
orders, arise  from  a suppressed  perspiration. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  weaker  after  a plentiful  meal, 
which  accounts  for  the  dullness  often  felt  on  that  occasion. 
But  as  soon  as  the  food  is  digested  the  discharge  returns 
with  increased  energy  ; the  chyle,  then  changed  into  blood, 
imparting  additional  force  to  the  vital  powers,  as  well  as  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  itself.  According  to  the  ex* 
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periments  made  by  different  inquirers  into  the  nature  of  ii> 
sensible  perspiration,  this  process  is  most  forcibly  affected- 
and  sometimes  totally  suppressed,  by  the  following  circum- 
stances: 1.  By  violent  pain,  which  in  a remarkable  decree 
consumes  the  fluids  of  the  body,  or  propels  them  to  other 
parts.  2.  By  obstructions  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  which 
are  frequently  occasioned  by  the  use  of  salves,  ointments, 
and  cosmetics.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  the 
present  age  lost  her  life  by  this  practice.  3.  By  severe 
co'ds  especiaffy  those  contracted  at  night,  and  during  sleep. 
.4.  When  nature  is  either  weak,  or  endeavours  to  promote 
any  other  species  of  evacuation;  or,  as  was  before  ob- 
served during  the  time  of  concoction,  particularly  after 
using  food  that  is  difficult  to  be  digested. 

Perspiration,  on  the  contrary,  is  promoted  by  moderate 
exercise,  the  warm  bath,  and  mild  sudorific  medicines  • to 
\yinch  may  be  added  cleanliness,  and  the  exhilarating  pas- 
sions, hope  and  joy.  6 F 

plentlf^  a.  Perspiration  indicates  great  weakness  of 
he  body  or  a laxity  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  which  may 
frequently  be  removed  by  cold  bathing  or  washing.  ^ 

V51SC°lint^  °nC  ,ofthenK)st  Sequent  causes  of  ob- 

* rue  ted  perspiration  is  the  variable  state  of  the  atmosphere 

producing  sudden  changes  in  the  weather ; to  counteract 

the  influence  of  which,  and  fortify  the  body  against  them 

jotiimg  1S  so  efficaci0US  as  being  airoad  ev/ry  day  - for  the 

habit  of  keeping  much  within  doors  renders  a person  ex- 

emely  susceptible  of  cold  on  going  into  the  open  air. 

I ie  perspiration,  even  in  summer,  is  often  obstructed  by 

night  air;  and  this  is  more  hurtful  when  accompanied  by 

reoDl’eWHIC  ffa‘  most.  plentifully  after  the  hottest  day! 

have  ft e f°ra’  fVen  T ,thls  cl‘male-  th<»e  especially  who 

liave  been  much  heated  by  day,  ought  to  avoid  as  much 

as  possible  .being  abroad  in  the  night.  SIn  marshy  countries 

fe-  ^ 11,6  greal  ^ exha'atio/s  the  dew; 
are  mole  copious,  labourers  are  often  seized  with  avues 

&t^''serous  diieases’ 

Fevers  he  m0?"re  a“  ,Vc™  'i>™  into  t£bS«; 
their  sourcernrm'Sm.rand  a muItlP'icity  of  diseases,  derive- 
-'et-in-T  w i ■ i 11  s cause*  i he  bad  consequences  of 

* 0 wet  “tght  generally  be  prevented  by  changing  the 
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cloth'es  soon,  or  at  least  by  keeping  in  motion  till  they  are 
dry;  but  so  regardless  are  many  of  this  precaution,  that 
they  often  sit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes 
wet,  and  frequently  sleep  even  whole  nights  in  this  condi- 
tion ; an  act  of  imprudence  liable  to  produce  the  most 
fatal  effects. 

Wet  feet,  by  stopping  the  perspiration,  are  likewise  often 
the  cause  of  diseases,  particularly  colics,  inflammations  of 
the  bowels,  & c.  Nothing  sooner  induces  a fit  of  the  gout 
in  people  subject  to  that  complaint.  The  best  preservative 
against  the  danger  of  wet  feet  is  to  wear  thick  shoes  in 
walking  over  damp  grounds,  and  to  avoid  the  morning 
dews. 

Damp  houses  have  a strong  tendency  to  suppress  perspira- 
tion, especially  in  those  who  live  in  sunk  stories,  which 
ought  never  to  be  in  any  house  not  built  in  a dry  situation. 
The  same  bad  effect  is  produced  by  inhabiting  a house  too 
soon  after  the  walls  have  been  plastered  or  painted.  To 
dampness,  in  this  case,  is  added  the  noxious  smell  of  the 
materials  used  in  painting,  the  nmvholesbmeness  of  which 
rs  evident  from  the  frequency  of  consumptions  of  the  lungs 
among  the  people  who  work  in  those  articles. 

Damp  beds  have  generally  been  considered  as  a fruitful 
source  of  diseases : and  that  the  opinion  is  founded  in  more 
than  prejudice  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  bv  experience. 
Fevers,  consumptions,  rheumatisms,  and  other  disorders, 
have  been  confidently  imputed  to  this  cause.  A physician 
ot  great  eminence*,  however,  maintains  the  opposite  opi- 
nion ; but  in  a disputed  point  of  this  nature  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  as  the  great  danger  supposed  to  result 
from  clamp  sheets  must  deter  all  who  have  a regard  for 
health  from  submitting  to  make  a personal  experiment  on  the 
subject.  It  is  certain  ihat  opinions  long  held  sacred  have  in 
the  end  been  found  to  be  vulgar  errors : nor  is  it  less  cer- 
tain, that  in  particular  constitutions,  and  perhaps  in  many 
in  particular  circumstances,  a powerful  cause  of  disease  may 
exist  without  producing  any  effect.  The  contagion  of  the 
plague  itself  is  resisted  by  many  constitutions.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  question  respecting  damp  sheets  by  the  balance  of 
impartial  judgment,  the  authority  in  one  scale  is  great  and 
venerable  ; but  the  united  weight  of  general  prescriptive 
opinion  and  analogy  would  seem  to  preponderate  in  the 
other. 
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Nothing  more  frequently  obstructs  perspiration  than  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  The  bad  effects  of  this 
practice  are  generally  known,  but  the  prevention  of  them 
too  much  neglected.  Heat,  by  expanding  the  blood,  and 
rendering  its  motion  more  quick,  increases  perspiration 
which  being  suddenly  checked  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous 
consequences.  To  sit  in  a warm  room,  and  drink  hot  li- 
quors till  the  pores  become  open,  and  immediately  go  into 
the  cold  air,  is  an  act  of  imprudence  by  which  thousands 
have  forfeited  their  lives.  The  same  bad  effects  are  apt  to 
ensue,  when  people,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  incon- 
veniences of  a hot  room,  throw  open  a Avindow  and  sit  near 
it . for,  the  current  of  air  being  thus  directed  against  one 
particular  part  of  the  body,  there  is  much  greater  danger  of 
.catching  cold  in  such  a situation  than  in  sitting  without 
doors;  and  the  case  will  prove  still  more  hazardous  if  the 
people  so  placed  be  thinly  clothed.  Similar  to  this,,  in  ef- 
fects, is  the  practice  of  sleeping  with  open  windows  too 
near  to  the  bed,  even  in  the  hottest  season. 

...  1 ^.e  f°reg°ing  observations  relative  to  air  are  applicable 
likewise  to  drinking  too  freely  ofcold  water,  or  small  liquors 
when  a person  is  hot.  In  such  a case  a mouthful  of  bran- 
dy, or  other  spirits,  where  it  can  be  procured,  is  preferable 
to  any  thing  else;  but  should  water  be  the  only  thing-  at 
hand,  thirst  may  be  quenched  without  drinking  a laro-e 
quantity  of  it.  . Water  kept  in  the  mouth  for  a little  time 
and  spit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeated,  lias  a powerful 
citect  in  abating  thirst;  and  if  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten  with 
a few  mouthfuls  of  water,  the  expedient  is  still  more  success- 
ful but  if,  regardless  of  bad  consequences,  a man  has  im- 
prudently when  hot  drunk  freely  ofcold  liquor,  he  ouEht  to 
continue  his  exercise  till  what  lie  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  stomach,  and  thereby  prevent  the  hurt- 
ful effects  of  the  chillness  which  would  otherwise  ensue 
bo  numerous  are  the  instances  of  fatal  effects  produced 
by  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot,  that  people 
o.  ght  to  avoid  that  indulgence  with  thi  utmost  precLion! 

he  usual  consequences  of  acting  otherwise  are  hoarseness 
quinscys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds;  but,  in  some  in- 
stances,  immediate  death  has  ensued.  Though  to  cat  freely 
of  raw  fruits  or  salads,  when  a person  is  hot,  be  not  so 
dangeious  as  the  error  committed  in  cold  liquors,  it  is  by  no 
nmunsjoid  of  danger,  efnd  should  therefore  bo  guarded 
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The  saliva  is  a fluid  separated  in  the  glands  of  the  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  food  in  the  act  of  masti- 
cation or  chewing,  and  is  entirely  different  from  the  mucus, 
or  slime,  collected  in  consequence  of  cold.  The  saliva 
being  of  great  importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  the 
stomach,  it  ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  wasted  bv  fre- 
quent spitting  : the  custom  of  smoking  tobacco,  therefore, 
is  in  many  cases  prejudicial,  as  by  depriving  the  body  of 
this  useful  fluid  it  greatly  weakens  digestion.  Frequent 
smoking  makes  the  teeth  yellow  and  black;  white  clay- 
pipes  are  apt  to  canker  the  enamel  to  such  a degree  as  to 
infect  the  breath,  and  produce  putrid  ulcers  in  the  gums. 
To  persons  of  a middle  age,  or  those  of  full  growth,  par- 
ticularly the  corpulent,  the  phlegmatic,  and  such  as  are 
subject  to  defluxions  of  the  head  and  throat,  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  of  service,  if  used  with  moderation,  especially  in 
damp,  cold,  and  hazy  weather.  Such  persons,  however, 
ought  never  to  smoke  immediately  before  or  after  a meal, 
as  the  saliva  is  essentially  requisite  to  assist  the  digestion  of 
the  food.  They  ought  to  smoke  slowly  ; frequently  fake 
small  draughts  of  beer,  ale,  tea,  or  other  diluting  liquors, 
but  neither  spirits  nor  wine.  Lastly,  they  ought  to  ure  a 
clean  pipe  with  a long  tube : for  the  oil  or  tobacco  settling 
on  the  sides  of  the  pipe  is  one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and 
hurtful  substances,  and  may  thus  be  absorbed,  and  mixed 
with  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Of  the  Mucus  of  the  Nose. 

This  humour  is  intended  by  nature  to  protect  the  ol- 
factory nerves,  or  those  nerves  which  are  destined  for  smell- 
ing : hence  every  artificial  method  of  increasing  that  dis- 
charge is  hurtful,  unless  required  by  some  particular  indis- 
position of  the  body.  By  the  discharge  now  mentioned,  X 
do  not  mean  the  slime  that  Is  secreted  in  colds  of  the  head, 
and  is  rejected  as  useless.  7'he  effect  of  snuff  is  to  stimu- 
late the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  sympathetically 
the  whole  body.  If  used  as  a medicine  only,  and  on  oc- 
casions which  require  such  a stimulus,  it  may  be  produc- 
tive of  some  advantage ; but  a liquid  for  this  purpore  is  pre- 
ferable to  a powder,  which,  in  the  end,  always  obstructs 
the  nostrils. 

In  several  disorders  of  the  head,  eyes,  and  ears,  the  taking. 
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sf  snuff  may  occasionally  supply  the  place  of  an  artificial 
ssue ; though  an  immoderate  use  ot'  it  is  liable  to  be  fo]- 
owed  with  a contrary  effect,  viz.  bleeding  of  the  nose, 
md  other  complaints.  Snuilf-taking.  would  be  particularly 
njurious  to  persons  of  a consumptive  disposition,  or  those 
vhG  are  afflicted  with  internal  ulcers,  and  subject  to  a spit- 
.ingot  blood;  as,  by  the  violent  sneezing  it  at  first  occa- 
ions,  they  might  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger. 
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Of  Cleanliness. 

LEANLINES S is  not  only  a moral  virtue,  but  has  an 
‘X tensive  influence  on  the  preservation  of  health  : the  neg- 
ct  ot  it  is  indeed  so  hurtful,  that  to  that  cause  is  owing  a 
variety  01  diseases,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, 
utiiu  fevers  frequently  have  their  origin  in  this  source; 
nd  ot  cutaneous  diseases,  or  those  oi  the  skin,  it  is  of  every 
luse  the  mo.st  prevalent.  Uninterrupted  perspiration  is 
idispensible  for'  the  security  of  health  : but  it  cannot  long 

- maintained  without  an  uniform  attention  to  cleanliness, 
hose  parts  of  our  apparel  which  are  in  contact  with  the 

■ an  must  necessarily  be  impregnated,  in  a short  time)  with 
.e  vapours  which  continually  exhale  through  the  channels 
perspiration  ; and  when  not  frequently  chanced  they 
-ove  extremely  hurtful,  both  by  obstructing  that  dis- 

uirge,  and  by  acting  in  effect. as  a putrid  fomentation  to 
ie  body. 

But  the  consequences  that  result  from  want  of  cleanliness 
e not  confined  to  the  individual.  From  this  baneful  origin 
whole  community  may  be  infected,  and  in  a manner  so  vio- 
nt  and  pernicious  as  often  to  prove  fatal.  On  this  account, 
eanliness  bec  omes  an  object  of  public  attention  : yet  sorry 
n to  say,  that-  instead  of  being  enforced  in  great  towns 
/ those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  police,  violations  of  it, 

• In,  he  sll)eets?  are  tolerated  to  a degree  that  merits  the 
ere>t  reprehension.  Besides  the  nuisance  from  slaughter-- 
mses  frequently  m the  very  centre  of  great  towns/  how 
ten  do  we  behold  dung-hills,  dead  animals  putrefying,  and 
Atmess  of  every  kind!  In  fact/the  importance  of  general 

- mess,  towards  the  preservation  of  health,  seems  not 

. L su  iciently  understood  by  the  magistrates  ol'inoslgreaU 
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towns  in  this  country  ; and  while  we  pretend  to  civiliza- 
tion, politeness,  and  delicacy,  we  tolerate  such  abuses  as 
place  us  almost  upon  a level  with  the  Hottentots  themselves. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  not  only  an  amiable  virtue,  but  a 
source  of  comfort  to  the  individual.  For  example,  after 
washing  our  feet  we  feel  ourselves  c onsiderably  refreshed  ; 
and  this  sensation  would  be  still  more  perceptible,  if  the 
wholesome  custom  were  introduced  of  frequently  washing 
the  whole  body.  In  this  point  of  cleanliness  we  arc  cer- 
tainly far  too  deficient.  Bathing  or  washing  in  cold  water 
would  not  only  clear  the  skin  from  impurities,  but  greatly 
strengthen  the  body.  Those  who  have  an  aversion  to  cold 
water,  or  for  whom  the  use  of  it  would  be  umafe,  anight 
wash  themselves  in  tepid  or  lukewarm  water,  by  which 
they  might  reap  the  benefit  of  purification  without  any  in- 
jury to  their  health. 

Bathing,  whether  in  tepid  or  cold  water,  produces  the 
most  salutary  effect  on  the  absorbent  vessels  (those  which 
take  up  any  fluid  from  the  skin,  and  carry  it  into  the  body). 
'1  hese  would  otherwise  carry  back  the*  impurities  of  the 
skin  through  the  po;es,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  health. 
To  persons  in  a perfect  state  of  vigour,  the  frequent  me  of 
the  bath  is  less  necessary  than  to  the  infirm  ; as  the  former 
possess  a greater  power  to  resist  impurities,  by  means  of 
more  abundant  perspiration.  But  in  the  infirm,  the  slow- 
ness of  circulation,  the  clamminess  of  the  fluids,  with  the 
constant  efforts  of  nature  to  propel  the  impurities  towards 
the  skin,  render  the  frequent  washing  of  their  bodies  of 
essential  importance  to  their  health. 

The  tepid  or  luke-warm  bath,  commonly  called  the 
warm  bath,  which  is  about  the  same  temperature  with  the 
blood,  between  96  and  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter, has  usually  been  considered  as  apt  to  weaken  the 
body  ; but  this  is  an  ill  founded  notion.  It  is  only  when  its 
heat  exceeds  that  of  the  human  body  that  the  warm  bath 
produces  any  debilitating  effect.  The  tepid  bath  from  85 
to  96  degrees  is  always  safe  ; and  is  so  far  from  relaxing  the 
solids,  that  in  fact  it  powerfully  strengthens  them.  Instead 
of  heating  the  body,  it  has  a cooling  effect.  It  diminishes 
the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  and  reduces  it  in  a greater  pro- 
portion, corresponding  to  its  former  quickness,  and  the  time 
the  bath  is  continued.  Hence  tepid  baths  arc  of  great  ser- 
vice where  a person  has  been  over-heated,  from  what- 
ever cause,  whether  alter  fatigue  from  travel  ing,  severe 
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exercise*,  or  after  violent  exertion  and  perturbation  of  mind  ; 
as  they  allay  the.  tempestuous  and  irregular  movements 
thence  produced,  and  consequently,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
give  new  vigour  to  the  constitution.  By  their  softening  and 
moistening  power  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  young  persons,  and  are  of  singular  be- 
nefit to  those  in  whom  is  perceived  a tendency  to  arrive 
too  early  at  the  consistence  of  a settled  age  ; so  that  the 
•Warm  bath  is  particularly  adapted  to  prolong  the  state  of 
youth,  and  retard  in  proportion  the  approach  of  full  man- 
hood. 

The  tepid  bath,  as  well  as  the  cold,  considerably  increases 
the  pressure  on  the  body  from  without : hence  breathing, 
particularly  on  entering  the  bath,  is  frequently  somewhat 
ditlicult,  till  the  muscles  have  by  practice  been  inured  to 
a greater  degree  of  resistance.  Yet  this  effect,  which  in 
most  instances  is  of  little  importance,  requires  the  greatest 
caution  in  some  particular  cases,  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  bath  altogether.  This  happens  in  persons  of  a full 
habit,  who  are  in  danger  of  bursting  some  of  the  internal 
blood-vessels  by  the  precipitate  use  of  the  bath,  whether 
warm  or  cold. 


Bathing  in  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  sea,  is  effectual  for 
ewry  purpose  ot- clearing  the  body.  It  washes  away  im- 
purities from  the  surface,  opens  the  cutaneous  vessels  for  a 
due  perspiration,  and  increases  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
iTlie  apprehension  of  bad  consequences  from  the  coldness, 
of  fiie  water  is  entirely  chimerical  : for,  besides  that  it  pro- 
duces a strengthening  effect,  the  cold  sensation  is  not  of  it- 
sed  hurtful.  Precaution,  however,  is  requisite  in  the  use 
of  the  cold  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  tepid  bath.  Going 
into  i!  when  the  body  is  over-heated  might  prove  instantly 
fatal,  by  inducing  an  apoplexy.  The  plethoric,  or  those  of 
a full  habit  of  body,  the  asthmatic,  and  all  those  who  per- 
ceive a great  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  ought 
to  be  very  circumspect  in  the  use  of  it.  For,  though  the 
consequence  may  not  prove  immediately  fatal,  yet,  from  the 
sudden  force  and  pressure  of  the  water,  some  of  the  smaller 
blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  breast  may  easily  burst,  and 
• thereby  lay  the  foundation  of  an  incurable  disorder. 

. V1(i.  sens*ble  properties  of  the  cold  bath,  in  general,  con- 
sist in  its  power  of  contracting  the  solid  parts,  and  render- 
ing the  fluids  more  thick.  Any  part  of  the  body  which  is 
exposed  to  the  sudden  contact  oi  cold  water  experiences 
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at  the  same  instant  a degree  of  tension  and  contraction,  and 
becomes  narrower  and  smaller.  Hence  it  happens,  that  by 
the  cold  bath  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  and  of  the 
muscles  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  are  so  constricted, 
that  at  the  time  of  this  violent  exertion  they  are  unable  to 
receive  the  usual  quantity  of  blood.  The  smaller  vessels 
of  the  skin  are  likewise  closed,  and  press  upon  the  humours 
contained  in  them,  so  as  to  prevent  all  perspiration  during 
this  pressure.  Thus  all  the  fibres  of  the  skin  and  muscles 
are  brought  into  close  contact ; and  if  the  humours  con- 
tained in  these  tubes  had  no  other  outlets,  by  which  to  dis- 
charge themselves,  they  would  become  thick,  and  lose  their 
natural  warmth.  Were  this  to  take  place,  it  would  b<5  at- 
tended with  dangerous  stagnations  and  obstructions.  Tiiat 
it  d es  not,  however,  produce  these  fatal  effects,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  following  cause:  As  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
made  against  the  external  vessels,  the  blood  retreats  from 
them  nuo  places  where  it  finds  less  resistance.  All  the  great 
vessels  within  the  body  afford  receptacles  into  which  it  now 
flows,  till,  the  principal  arteries  and  the*  veins  of  the  intes- 
tines being  entirely  filled,  it  rises  to  the  heart.  Though  the 
effect  consequent  on  the  cold  bath  may  be  considered  as 
purely  mechanical,  yet  this  simple  operation  is  frequently 
productive  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  effects. 

The  sudden  changes  arising  from  the  application  of  the 
cold  bath  contribute  in  various  ways  to  brace  the  human 
body.  The  relaxed  fibres  of  the  skin  and  the  muscles  ac- 
quire more  solidity  and  compactness  from  contraction. 
Their  elasticity  is  increased,  and  thus  a considerable  defect 
removed.  The  nerves  are  stimulated  and  excited  to  those 
powerful  exertions,  on  which  the  vigour  of  the  body  so 
much  depends.  The  blood,  which  by  external  pressure  is 
driven  into  the  internal  vessels,  extends  and  enlarges  them, 
without  diminishing  that  contractile  force  or  tendency  which 
is  peculiar  to  every  artery.  At  the  moment  when  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  ceases,  all  the  internal  vessels  exert  their  in- 
herent power  of  contracting  more  forcibly  than  usual,  as 
they  are  more  strongly  extended,  and  consequently  enabled 
to  exercise  a greater  force.  The  blood,  returned  to  the  cu- 
taneous and  muscular  vessels,  finds  its  reservoirs  contracted 
and  invigorated  ; and  it  flows  through  muscles  the  fibres  of 
which  have  acquired  greater  elasticity  and  power  of  re- 
sistance. It  is  now  accelerated  in  its  motion  by  these  im- 
proved fibres  and  veins,  and  the  result  of  the  collective 
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rowers  is  a fresh  impulse  and  rapidity  given  to  its  circu- 
ation. 

It  lias  already  been  observed,  that  to  go  into  the  cold  bath 
vheu  a person  is  overheated  is  dangerous ; but  the  popular 
>p;nit>n  that  it  is  best  to  enter  the  water  perfectly  cool  is  a 
nistaken  notion;  and  when  put  into  practice  it  will  render 
he  use  of  the  bath  ineffectual.  To  use  the  bath  without 
ny  danger,  and,  on  the  contrary,  with  great  advantage,  is 
o dip  into  the  water  when  the  heat  of  the  body  has  been  a 
ittle  increased  by  exercise.  In  this  way  only  is  the  plunge 
'reductive  of  a shock,  without  which  not  the  smallest 
lenefit  arises  from  cold  bathing.  As  a corroborant,  or 
trengthener,  hovvever,  the  cold  bath,  when  properly  used,  is 
Kind  of  incomparable  efficacy  All  other  strengthening  re- 
redies, operating  in  general  only  on  the  fluid  parts  of  the 
ody,  require  to  be  previou  Iy  dissolved,  and  undergo  we 
now  not  what  changes,  before  they  be  conducted  with  the 
rass  of  blood  to  the  solid  parts.  The  cold  bath,  on  the 
ontrary,  acts  almost  instantaneously  on  the  solid  parts 
iiem selves,  and  produces  its  bracing  effect,  .without  the 
ecessary  intervention  of  any  other  precarious  aid. 

The  external  use  of  cold  water  is  of  singular  benefit, 
'hen  applied  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  where  its  use 
jay  be  much  longer  continued  without  danger,  and  where 
m may,  in  a manner,  by  compulsion  and  perseverance,  ac- 
nnplish  the  intended  effects.  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
ie  head  receives  most  benefit  from  the  affusion  of  cold 
'ater.  This  is  a simple  and  effectual  remedy  against  too 
feat  an  impulse  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  where 
arsons  are  threatened  with  an  apoplexy ; in  disorders 
kewise  of  the  brain  and  skull  ; as  weil  as  in  wounds  and 
:her  complaints  to  which  the  head  is  subject.  In  these 
stances,  its  efficacy  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
munon  or  any  other  cooling  salt. 

In  cases  where  the  cold  bath  may  be  of  service,  it  should 
2 used  according  to  the  following  directions : Every  cold 
ith  applied  to  the  whole  body  ought  to  be  of  short  dura- 
on;  for  its  efficacy  depends  upon  the  sudden  impression  of 
te  cold  upon  the  skin  and  nerves.  The  head  should  be  al- 
ays  first  wetted  by  immersion,  by  pouring  water  upon  it, 

' the  application  of  wet  cloths,  and  then  plunging  over 
; sad  into  the  bath.  The  immersion  ought  always  to  be 
idden,  not  only  because  it  is  less  felt  than  when  we  enter 
c bath  slowly  and  timorously,  but  likewise  because  the 
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effect  of  the  first  impression  is  uniform  all  ovor  the  hotly, 
and  the  blood  in  this  manner  is  not  propelled  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  parts.  Hence  the  shower  bath  possesses 
great  advantages,  as  it  pours  the  water  suddenly  upon  the 
whole  body,  and  thus  perfectly  fulfils  the  three  rules  above, 
specified.  Gentle  exercise,  as  was  before  observed,  ought 
to  precede  the  cold  bath  ; for  neither  complete  rest  nor  vio- 
lent exercise  is  proper  previous  to  the  use  of  this  remedy. 
The  morning  or  forenoon  is  the  most  proper  time  for  cold 
bathing  ; either  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  two  hours 
after  a light  breakfast.  While  in  the  water  the  person 
ought  to  move  about,  in  order  to  promote  the  circulation 
ot  the  blood  from  the  inward  parts  of  the  body  to  the  ex- 
tremities. Alter  immersion  the  whole  body  ought  to  be  rub- 
bed dry  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a dry  and  somewhat 
rough  cloth.  Moderate  exercise  out  of  doors,  if  conve- 
nient, is  adviseable,  and  indeed  necessary. 

It  may  here  be  proper  briefly  to  enumerate  certain  case* 
in  which  the  cold  bath  must  not  be  used  : these  are,  in  a ge- 
neral plethora,  or  full  habit  of  body  ; ip  haemorrhages,  ot 
fluxes  of  blood,  and  in  every  kind  ol  inflammation  ; in  con- 
stipations, or  obstructions  of  the  intestines ; in  diseases  of 
the  breast,  difficult  breathing,  and  short  and  dry  coughs  : in 
an  acrimonious  or  sharp  state  of  ‘he  fluids,  bad  colour  of  tho 
lace,  difficult  hepling  of  the  flesh,  and  the  scurvy,  properly 
so  called;  in  fits  of  the  gout;  in  cutaneous  diseases,  or 
those  of  the  skin  ; in -a.  state  of  pregnancy. 

The  best  mode  of  cold  bathing  is  in  the  sea  ; but  when 
this  cannot  be  procured,  in  a river,  or  spring  water.  Should 
bathing  in  the  house  be  preferred,  the  most  eligible  method 
is  by  the  shozver  hath , a proper  apparatus  for  w Inch  is  to  be 
had  at  the  tin-shops.  Where  the  saving  ot  expence  is  an 
object,  it  may  be  effectually  supplied  by  the  following  easy 
expedient : Fill  a common  watering-pot  with  cold  water, 
let  the  patient  sit  down  undressed  upon  a stool,  which  may 
be  placed  in  a large  tub;  and  let  the  hair,  il  not  cut  short, 
be  spread  over  the  shoulders  asloosely  as  possible;  then  pour 
the  water  from  the  pot  over  the  patient’s  head,  face,  nec  k, 
shoulders,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  progressively  down  to 
the  feet,  till  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  bathed  ; let  him 
then  be  rubbed  dry,  and  take  gentle  exercise,  as  has  been 
already  recommended,  till  the  sensation  of  cold  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a moderate  glow  all  over  him.  On  first  resorting 
to  this  kind  of  bath  it  may  be  Used  gently,  and  with  w ater 
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hi  a small  degree  Warm,  so  as  not  to  make  the  shock  too 
great ; but,  as  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  the 
degree  of  cold  may  be  increased,  the  water  may  be  allowed 
to  tall  from  a greater  height,  and  the  holes  in  the  pot  may  be 
made  larger,  to  render  the  shower  more  heavy.  A large 
sponge  may,  in  some  measure,  be  substituted  for  a watering- 

DOt. 

Though  the  shower  bath  does  not  cover  the  surface  of 
.lie  body  so  universally  as  the  usual  cold  baths,  this  circum- 
stance is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  ; for  those  parts 
which  the  water  has  not  touched  feel  the  impression  by 
ympathy,  as  much  as  those  in  actual  contact  with  it.  This 
>ath,  for  the  following  reasons,  possesses  advantages  su- 
perior to  all  others  : the  sudden  contact  ot  the  water,  which 
n the  common  bath  is  only  momentary,  may  here  be  pro- 
onged,  repeated,  and  modified  at  pleasure.  The  head  and 
ireast,  which  are  exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and 
(anger  in' the  common  bath,  are  here  effectually  secured,  by 
receiving  the  first  shock  of  the  water : the  blood  is  conse- 
quently impelled  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
latient  feels  no  obstruction  in  breathing,  nor  any  tendency 
: if- the  blood  towards  the  head.  The  heavy  pressure  on 
he  body  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  the 
ree  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  parts  touched  by  it, 
icing  for  some  time  at  least  interrupted,  make  tiie  usual 
aannerof  bathing  often  more  detrimental  than  useful.  The 
hower  bath,  on  the  contrary,  descends  in  single  drops, 
vhioh  are  at  once  more  stimulating  and  pleasant  than  the 
immersion  into  cold  water,  and  it  can  be  more  readily  pro- 
ured,  and  more  easily  modified  and  adapted  to  the  cir- 
:um stances  of  the  patient. 

I have  been  led  into  this  digression  on  the  cold  bath,  h* 
onsideration  of  the  utility  of  washing  the  body,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleanliness ; and  indeed  cleanliness  is  so  conducive 
o health,  so  amiable  in  itself,  as  well  as  so  productive  of 
oinfort,  and  so  inseparable  from  decency,  that  too  much 
•annot  be  said  in  recommendation  of  it;  nor  can  its  oppo- 
ite,  the  abominable  vice  of  nastiness,  be  stigmatised  with 
ulficient  severity. 
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Of  Clothing. 

(^LOTHING,  though  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  in  extremely  hot  and  dry  climates, 
is  indispensible  in  those  where  the  temperature  oi  the  air  i* 
remarkably  different;  and  it  ought  to  be  progressively 
varied  in  thickness  and  warmth,  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  A dress,  therefore,  which  is  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  summer,  in  northern  latitudes,  is  by  no  means  calculated 
to  withstand  the  inclemency  of  winter,  nor  even  the  sud- 
den incidental  changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  occur  at 
ail  seasons,  in  countries  where  the  weather  is  naturally  va- 
riable. To  this  circumstance  we  may  justly  ascribe -the 
greater  part  of  the  diseases  which  prevail  in  Great  Britain. 
To  adapt  the  dress  with  a scrupulous  nicety  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  every  dayy  would  indeed  require  suc  h 
minute  attention  as  hardly  anv  person,  can  bestowr:  but 
every  person  may  comply  with  the  general  rules  of  clothing, 
as  far  as  not  to  lay  aside  too  early  the  dress  of  the  winter, 
nor  to  retain  that  of  the  summer  too  late;  from  a neglect 
of  which  precaution  thousands  of  lives  are  every  year  sa- 
cririced  to  mortality.  The  perfection  of  dress,  considered 
merely  as  such,  is  to  fit  without  fettering  the  body. 

One  of  the  chief  considerations  respecting  dress  is,  What 
ought  to  be  worn  next  the  skin  ? as  the  several  articles  io 
employ  ed  affect  the  perspiration  very  differently,  hi  most 
parts  of  Europe  linen  is  commonly 'used  for  this  purpose : 
by  diminishing  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  it  increases  the  in- 
ternal warmth  ; while,  from  its  compactness,  it  is  more  apt 
than  wool  to  retain  the  matter  perspired.  Shirts,  therefore, 
' when  worn  longer  than  a day  or  two,  are  not  only  liable  to 
excite  a sensation  of  coolness,  but  to  obstruct  perspiration ; 
which  effect  linen  produces  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
its  texture.  Silk  attracts  less  humidity  from  the  atmosphere 
than  linen  ; but  though  it  occasions  a gentle  stimulus,  it  is 
not  very  fav  ourable  to  perspiration.  Wool,  on  account  of 
the  gentle  friction  it  occasions  on  the  skin,  produces  a mo- 
derate warmth,  anc!  promotes  perspiration  ; at  the  same  time 
that,  on  account  of  the  porous  nature  of  this  substance,  the 
matter  which  it  absorbs  from  the  skin  is  easily  evaporated. 
Cotton  is  an  intermediate  substance  between  linen  and 
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•ool:  it  increases  warmth  . and  perspiration  ; but,  having 
ic  qualify  of  retaining  the  perspired  humours,  it  affords 
pportunity  for  their  being  taken' again  into  the  blood,  and 
y that  means  tenting  .the  fluids. 

’ Prom  the  above  concise  view  of  the  different  substances 
-orn  next  the  skin,  it  would  appear  that  wool  has  greatly 
le  advantage  over  the  others.  Flannel,  by  its  gentle  sib 
luIus  on  the  skin,  has  the  beneficial  effect  of  keeping  tire 
ores  in  a state  the  most  favourable  to  perspiration.  In 
mnel,  the  discharge  by  perspiration  proceeds  uniformly; 

.it  not  so  in  linen,  when  soiled  with  the  moistureof  the  skin, 
'he  different  effects  of  flannel  and  linen  are  particularly 
srceptible  during  brisk  exercise.  When  the  body  is  cover- 
1 with  the  former,  though  perspiration  be  necessarily  in- 
ceased,  the  perspired  matter  passes  off  through  flannel  into 
vie  atmosphere  or  air,  and  the  skin  remains  dry  and  warm, 
'the  same  exercise  be  taken  in  linen  shirts,  perspiration,  as 
the  former  case,  is  indeed  also  increased,  but  the  perspired 
atter,  instead  of  being  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere,  re- 
ams upon  the  linen,  and  not  only  clogs  the  pores,  but 
ves  a disagreeable  sensation. 

Flannel  has  another  advantage  which  merits  attention, 
s it  does  not  retain  the  humours  discharged  from  the  skin, 
mple  who  perspire  profusely  in  flannel  shirts  will  not 
.sily  catch  cold  on  going  into  the  open  air.  But  the  same 
not  the  case  in  respect  of  linen  shirts,  which,  by  retaining 
e perspired  matter,  will  occasion  a sensation  of  chilines!, 
ten  followed  by  a violent  cold,  and  sometimes  even  fatal 
Tects. 

The  prejudices  of  people  have  been  much  excited,  both 
favour  of  flannel  and  against  it.  It  has  been  objected, 
it  flannel  worn  next  the  skin  occasions  weakness,  by  too 
I sell  increasing  perspiration : but  this  objection  seems  not 
j be  founded  in  truth,  since  perspiration  scarcely  ever  can 
immoderate  or  hurtful,  as  long  as  the  skin  remains  dry. 
Flannel,  when  first  used,  is  apt  to  cause  an  uneasy  sensa- 
>u,  but  this  soon  goes  off.  In  those  who  wear  flannel,  the 
in,  on  being  much  rubbed,  will  become  red  and  inflamed; 
t we  ought  not,  on  that  account,  to  infer  that  flannel  pro- 
ces  cutaneous  eruption  ; on  the  contrary,  by  preserving 
e pores  open,  and  increasing  perspiration,  it  tends  greatly 
remove  the  cause  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  arise 
iefly  from  an  irregular  state  of  that  discharge  through  the 
•res  of  the  skin. 
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The  prejudice  against  the  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin 
seems  to  be  owing,  in  great  measure,  to"  the  effects  which 
ensue,  from  not  changing  it  sufficiently  often:  but  this  ob-  • 
jeetion  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  wearer,  not  to  the  flannel 
itself. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  advantages  above, 
mentioned  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  flannel  as  a 
preservative  of  health,  particularly  to  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  suitable  to  all  seasons,  and  of  compensating  a 
deficiency  of  upper  dress.  Extraordinary  beneticial  effects 
have  been  experienced  from  flannel  in  a variety  of  cases. 
In  gouty,  and,  particularly,  rheumatic  habits,  it  has  operate  d 
with  singular  advantage.  In  obstinate  coughs,  where 
symptoms  of  consumption  were  apparent,  it  has  proved 
highly  serviceable  ; and  upon  the  whole  it  merits,  both  as 
a preventive  and  remedy  of  various  diseases,  a more  ge-. 
neral  and  extensive  application  than  it  has  ever  yet  ob- 
tained. 

Cotton  stockings,  though  now  generally  worn,  are  far 
from  conducing  to  the  preservation  of  health.  For,  when 
once  filled  with  perspirable  matter,  they  do  not  admit  any 
more  to  pass  through  them ; but  there  accumulates  a glu- 
tinous substance  which  obstructs  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Silk  stockings,  likewise,  unless  worsted  be  worn  under 
them,  retard  perspiration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  thread 
stockings.  In  fact,  no  kind  of  stockings  is  equal  to  woollen, 
in  regard  to  supporting  perspiration  ; but  taste  and  fashion 
cannot  readily  adopt  what  common  use  has  depreciated. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  clothes,  all  tight  bandages 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  retard  the  circulation,  and  are 
likewise  injurious  to  the  muscles  of  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

In  respect  of  clothing,  it  is  a matter  of  no  small  import- 
ance to  keep  the  feet  warm;  without  which  the  blood  ac- 
cumulates towards  the  head,  and  there  is  a sensation  of 
coldness  over  the  whole  body  extremely  prejudicial  to  per- 
spiration. 

The  general  voice  of  antiquity  is  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
cept that  the  head  should  be  lightly  covered;  and,  indeed, 
the  covering  which  nature  has  given,  seems  alone  sufficient, 
For  its  protection,  except  where  the  hair  is  extremely  thin, 
or  the  head  bald.  By- going  uncovered  in  the  open  air,  if 
dry,  the  head  is  strengthened  ; but  to  render  the  practice 
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perfectly  safe,  it  should  be  begun  at  an  early  age.  At  no 
age,  however,  ought  a person  to  go  uncovered  in  sunshine, 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  as  the  consequence  may  be  an  in- 
flammation, or  some  other  affection  of  the  brain.,  A o-ainst 
such  accidents  black  hats  afford  little  defence;  for,  instead 
of  reflecting  the  heat,  they  admit  the  solar  rays  to  act  more 
strongly  upon  the  head.  For  people  who  are  much  in  the 
open  air,  hats  of  a white  or  any  other  colour  would  be  pro 
ferable.  1 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  quality  of  clothes,  we  must 
leave  the  quantity  to  the.  determination  of  individuals,  as  be- 
mg  a point  which  can  be  settled  only  by  personal  experi- 
ence. Eut  it  may  be  proper  to  impress  the -caution,  that 
ah  sudden  changes  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  ; and  that 
no  person  should  either  anticipate  the  summer  dress  too 
early,  or  postpone  that  of  the  winter  to  too  late  a period  ; 
both  these  errors  being  productive  of  the  most  pernicious 
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Oj  the  Means  of  attaining  L.ong  Life. 

TlI  E desiie  of  long  life  may  be  regarded  as  an  affection 
natuial  to  the  human  mind,  and  is  connected  with  the 
strongest  and  most  universal  principle  in  the  animal  kini- 
-dom,  that  of  self-preservation.  Whether  long  life  be  an  ob- 
ject really  desirable  in  itself,  may  admit  of  some  doubt  as 
extreme  old  age  is  liable  to  many  infirmities;  but  considered 
in  a moral  point  of  view,  we  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  an 
object  of  great  importance.  It  carries  man  forward ■ to  a 
period  when  the  tumultuous  oassions  have  subsided  and  al> 
temptations  to  irregular  gratification  have  lost  their  influence 
on  the  heart;  by  which  means  it  not  only  weans  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  from  this  transitory  world,  but  affords-  op- 
portunity of  preparing  it  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  hao- 
pmess  m that  which  is  to  come.  These'  certainly  are  such 
effects  as  may  justly  recommend  longevity  to  particular  at- 
tention, and  ought  to  excite  al  degree  of  solicitude  concern- 
ing the  means  to  obtain  it. 

. If  we  inquire  into  (lie  habits  of  those  who  have  lived  to 
the  greatest  extent,  we  do  not  find,  so  far  as  our  information 
caches,  that  they  paid  any  particular  regard  to  their  method 
ol  living ; some  ol  them  have  even  been  addicted  to  pro- 
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pensities  which  have,  in  general,  a tendency  to  shorten  the 
duration  ot  life.  But  we  can  infer  from  this  nothing  more 
than  that  those  persons  have  had  good  constitutions ; and 
there  is  reason  to  think,  that,  had  they  lived  more  con- 
formably to  the  rules  of' temperance,  they  might  have  pro- 
tracted fife  to  a still  greater  extent. 

Were  we  to  draw  up  a system  of  rules  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  they  would  be  founded  in  a strict  attention  to 
the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  chapters  5 but 
we  know  that  these  rules,  however  salutary,  are  not  always 
practicable.  . 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a principle,  that 
to  be  a candidate  for  long  life,  one  ought  to  be  descended 
of  healthy  parents,  arid  possess  the  rudiments  of  a good 
constitution  by  inheritance.  To  this  must  be  added  good 
nursing;  for  the  right  management  of  infancy  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  life. 

To  live  in  a pure  and  wholesome  air  is  another  essen- 
tial circumstance  towards  procuring  longevity.  There  are, 
in  most  countries,  particular  situations  celebrated  for  the 
salubrious  quality  of  the  air  ; but,  in  general,  it  may  be 
healthful  in  places  where  the  ground  is  not  wet  and  swam- 
py, where  there  are  no  stagnant  waters,  and  where  the 
dwelling  is  perfectly  dry.  If  the  situation  be  elevated,  or 
such  as  has  a free  ventilation  by  the  winds,  it  is  an  additional 
advantage;  and,  if  near  fhe  sea,  still  more  healthful.  In 
such  situations,  it  is  common  for  many  to  live  to  a great  age, 
who  enjoy  no  other  benefits  conducive  to  longevity. 

Much  depends  on  wholesome  diet  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  consequently  for  the  attainment  of  long  life. 
It  i*,  however,  not  necessary  to  observe  great  strictness  in 
this  article.  A mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  the 
most  proper ; but  there  are  many  instances  of  people  living 
to  a great  age,  who  confine  themselves  to  the  latter.  But 
a diet  entirely  of  vegetables  does  not  agree  with  every  con- 
stitution, especially  the  weak  and  delicate  ; and  those  who 
use  it  are  generally  incapable  of  bearing  great  exertion,  or 
violent  exercise. 

Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  doubtless  advan- 
tageous to  the  prolongation  of  life  ; 1 do  not  mean  a scru- 
pulous exactness  in  point  of  quantity,  but  a general  medio- 
crity in  both,  and  an  abstinence  from  habitual  excess.  \ o- 
luptuousness,  however,  and  luxyry  are  extremely  preju- 
dicial. 
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There  is  another  kind  of'  temperance  of  (he  utmost  im- 
portance in  determining  the  limits  of  human  life;  namely, 
that  which  relates  to  the  commerce  of  the  sexes.  Nothing 
seems  adequate  to  secure  the  prospect  of  longevity,  where 
there  is  a too  early  and  immoderate  propensity  to  this  bane- 
ful indulgence.  In  the  state  of  wedlock,  the  passion  may 
be  sustained  without  injury  to  a constitution  not  previously 
enfeebled  ; but  in  illicit  connections  it  operates  to  general 
ruin  ol  health  and  morality. 

Daily  exercise,  or  labour  not  immoderate,  is  highly  con- 
ducive towards  the  lengthening  of  life;  for,  besides*  then- 
immediate  effects  on  the  body,  they  tend  to  secure  sleep  in 
the  night,  which  is  also  an  essential  requisite  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  Early  rising  is  a .habit  generally  found 
amongst  those  who  have  attained  to  a great  age.  It  lays  in  a 
fresh  stock  of  health  for  the  consumption  of  the  day  ; on  the 
transactions  of  which  it  appears  likewise  to  have  a salutary 
influence. 


To  these  observations  which  relate  to  the  body,  I have 
only  to  add,  that  the  constitution  best  disposed  to  longevity 
is  that  in  which  the  passions  are  moderate,  and  wheredife  is 
spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Many  are  the  nostrums  and  arcanums  which  extravagance 
or  imposture  has  fabricated,  and  superstition  implicitly  re- 
ceived, for  the  prolongation  of  life;  but  it  is  a privilege 
which  cannot  be  purchased,  though  indeed  it  is  too  often 
and  profusely  bartered  for  pernicious  enjoyments. 

From  the  extraordinary  age  to  which  many  have  attain- 
ed, it  is  evident  that  the -human  constitution  is  susceptible 
of  long  existence;  and  where  its  strength  is  not  exhausted 
by  hard  labour,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  by  a proper 
government  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  might  fre- 
quently be  extended  to  a period  even  beyond  any  instance 
recorded  in  natural  history.  J 

In  cold  climates  men  in  general  become  older  than  in 
warm;  because  vital  consumption  is  increased  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  restrained  in  (he  former.  This,  however,  is  the 
case  only  m a certain  degree.  By  the  highest  cold,  such  as 

that  of  Greenland,  Nova  Zembla,  &c.  the  duration  of  life 
is  shortened. 

Uniformity  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  in 
regard  to  heat,  cold,  gravity,  and  lightness,  contributes  in 
a very  considerable  degree  to  the  duration  of  life.  Coim- 
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tries,  therefore,  where  sudden  and  great  variations  in  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  are  usual  cannot  be  favourable 
to  Iongevitv. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  moderation  in  every 
thing,  the  aurea  mediocritas,  so  deservedly  extolled,  is  the 
means  .of  greatest  efficacy  in  prolonging  life;  which  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  longevity  is  intimately  connected  with 
habits  of  virtue ; and  seems,  as  it  were,  an  emblem  of  that 
immortality  which  moral  perfection  shall  obtain. 

The  true  prescription  for  procuring  length  of  days  is  to 
be  careful  of  health,  but  without  being  too  anxious ; and  in 
every  vicissitude  of  life,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  preserve  tranquillity  of  mind. 


END  OF  THE  PRELIMINARY  MATTER. 
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BOOK  II. 


Of  CHILDREN: 

THEIR  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Treatment  of  Infants. 

rn 

X 'FIE  constitution  of  children,  as  depending  much  on 
lhat  of  the  parents,  is  often  hereditary,  and  perhaps  in- 
capable, in  most  cases,  of  being  altered  for  the  better  by 
iny  kind  of  treatment  after  birth.  There  are  happily, 
however,  many  instances  which  contradict  this  general  re- 
mark : and  it  is  found  by  repeated  observation,  that  the 
offspring  of  weakly  if  not  even  diseased  parents  are  some- 
times conducted  through  childhood  in  so  healthy  a state,  as 
aot  only  to  enjoy  the  same  blessing  in  the  subsequent 
periods  of  life,  but  to  acquire  a habit  of  body  both  hardy 
md  vigorous.  If  such  be  the  case  under  the  circumstances 
mow  mentioned,  how  much  more  ought  the  children  of 
mealthy  parents  to  enjoy  the  happiness  which  nature 
, las  in tajled  on  their  descent  ? Bur  that  in  general  they  do 
mot,  is  a truth  unfortunately  evinced  by  the  most  unde- 
liable  evidence.  It  appears  from  the  annual  registers, 
hat  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain 
lie  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Impartial  reason  will  not 
ustify  the  supposition  lhat  so  great  a mortality  can  be 
awing  either  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  which  is  in  ge- 
ie;al  temperate  and  salubrious,  or  to  all  the  usual  disease* 
>f  childhood;  especially  considering  that  one  of  the  most 
fatal  of  these  has  been  for  many  years  restrained  in  its  ra- 
vages by  the  practice  of  inoculation.  We  must  seek  for 
he  source  ot  Wi is  lamentable  evil  in  other  causes  ; and 
vhoever  takes  a view  of  the  nursery  will  find  them  there 
n abundance.  Let  us  first  direct  our  attention  to  the 
lo  Jiing  of  children. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

It  is  certainly  conformable  both  to  nature  and  common 
case,  that  the  clothing  of  infants  should  be,  as  much  as 
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possible,  easy,  and  free  from  all  pressure  or  incumbrance. 
Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  keep  the  child  sufficiently 
guarded  against  the  inclemency  of  the  air  ; but  nurses,  not 
content  with  the  simple  expedients  required  Tor  this  pur- 
pose, exert  all  their  industry  in  so  lettering  the  tender  body 
entrusted  to  their  care,  that,  through  their  mistaken  pre- 
judices, they  often  render  it,  in  a verv  short  time,  not  only 
weak  and'sickjy,  but,  perhaps,  likewise  deformed.  The 
absurd  practice  of  rolling  children  in  a load  of  bandages  is 
now  in  a great  measure  disused  ; but  the  pernicious  prin- 
ciple still  continues  of  molesting  them  with  a pressure,  un- 
doubtedly painful  to  the  sensibility  of  their  delicate  feelings, 
tmd  certainly  injurious,  in  an  extreme  degree,  to  their 
health.  Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  children 
dying  of  convulsions  soon  after  birth,  in  consequence  of  the 
tightness  of  their  clothing.  Nor  is  such  an  effect  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  bow  much  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  must  be  obstructed  in  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  either  by  a general  or  partial  pressure  from  with- 
out. In  the  former  case,  the  whole  framfe  is  affected  with 
oppression  ; in  the  latter,  a complaint  may  be  engendered 
which  nothing  can  afterwards  remove.  The  chest  and 
belly  are  the  parts  that  suffer  particularly  from  such  treat- 
ment ; and  in  these  are  contained  the  bowels,  most  essential 
to  health,  as  well  as  to  life  itself.  But  even  supposing  that 
the.  practice  should  be  confined  to  the  limbs,  the  bones 
of  an  infant  are  so  soft  and  flexible,  that  they  readily  yield 
to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  are  easily  distorted..  On 
every  account,  therefore,  the  practice  of  tight  swaddling 
is  highly  pernicious  and  ought  to  be  universally  exploded. 

But  it  is  not  the  tightness  only  of  clothes  that  is  preju- 
dicial to  children ; they  are  likewise  overloaded  with 
quantity,  which,  bv  encumbering  and  too  much  heating 
their  tender  bodies,  increases  a feverish  disposition  that  com- 
mences at  their  birth,  and  continues  for  sometime  after. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced. From  the  natural  affection  of  the  parent,  the  child 
is  commonly  laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  herself  often 
feverish.  To  this  may  be  added  the  unwholesome  heat  of  the 
bed-chamber,  the  fumes,  of  hot-caudle,  and  the  effects  of 
wine,  which  is  often  imprudently  given  to  infants,  even 
soon  after  birth.  From  all  these  causes  combined,  it  is 
not  surprising  if,  at  this  period,  there  should  be  laid  tha 
foundation  of  complaints  which  will  affect  the  constitution 
during  life. 
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Ease  and  warmth  are  the  only  objects  which  require  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  children  ; 
but  they  have  hitherto  been  generally  sacrificed  to  the 
dictates  of  preposterous  vanity  and  fantastic  caprice.  It 
nay  be  affirmed,  with  great  probability,  that  more  children 
l,iav e ,een  estroyed  by  the  baneful  use  of  stays,  than  ever, 
n ancient  times,  were  passed  through  the  fire' unto  Moloch. 

.1  i ? U i U la^evfr  be  the  fashion  in  which  children  are 
;othed,  cleanliness  of  their  garments  is  an  indispensable 
mject.  Children,  from  the  moisture  of  their  bodies,  and 
e openness  of  their  pores,  perspire,  comparatively,  more 
ban  persons  in  the  prime  of  their  age ; and  unless  their 
Jo  hes  be  frequently  changed,  they  must  soon  become 
.anc  ulIdul;  not  only  by  fretting  the  skin,  and  occa- 
omng  noxious  smells,  but  by  producing  vermin,  and 
tan eous  diseases,  arising  from  impurity. 

1 nere  is  another  operation  practised  by  nurses  which 
•omthn  S,CVe!ef  rePreliension,  that  is,  forcing  out  the  milk 

dTvfor  fbreaStA°f/he,  new  born  infant-  Some  children, 
r v'°  aftei  birth,  have  the  breasts  much  enlarged, 
ard  and  painful  containing  something  like  milk;  and 
r?  ready  to  milk  it  out,  as  they  call  it.  • 

iflammif  ’ ^ tiec,hl!ci's  breasts  are  already  in  a state  of 
notwithstanding  which  the  officious  and 

me  tho  i inda  con.tlmies  squeezing  the  parts  for  some 

‘ he  -s  l™"Zh  tbeH cnes. of  infant  might  convince  her  that 

is  putting  it  to  pain. 

poultice  the  most  proper  remedy  is 

i flamed  « reaC  an(^  milk  ; but  if  the  part  be  really  not 
m“hWmV,erEaPi?l,Cat‘0n,  is  '“Perttoi.  If,  however, 
rand  f,  f be  d01;e’  a llUle  oil>  wi‘h  a drop  or  two  of 
thartre  “ ^ be  gently  rubbed  in,  or  small  bits  of  the 
II  off  ofihem  'j"ay  bf  applied,  and  lie  on  the  parts  till  they 
■specteven  io°  ' ''  nc  ‘s  sufficiently-ascertained,  in. 
le  breasts  d,  a cy1Mdeiaole  tumefaction  and  hardness  of 
eanLw  tha‘ '\h?n  no  violence  is  offered  to  the  parts, 

•lEe/ther  sunn  “ e°ad  3nd  milk  Poullice  wil1  aiwayapre- 
Cuba  suppuration  or  other  unpleasant' consequences. 

OJ  the  food  of  Children,  and  other  Particulars. 

ate  of  infanev  n°  pi ?Pef  *°-K‘  bor  children,  in  the  early 
,„al inafeo  * ° ^ itWaS  imPossihie  for  a ra- 

iceofCn  . entertain  any  doubt:  yet  such  is  the  ca- 
hurnan  sentiments  that  there  haPe  been  found  men. 
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who  condemn  not  only  the  aliment  itself  which  nature  has 
ordained  lor  their  support,  but  likewise  the  common  manner 
of  giving  it,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  united  voice  both 
of  reason  and  instinct.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  contend  with 
argument  where ‘the  understanding  is  so  insensible  to  con- 
viction ; and  I shall  therefore  assume  it  as  a self-evident 
proposition,  that  the  milk  of  the  mother,  or,  in  case  of  her 
incapacity  of  suckling,  that  of  some  other  healthy  woman, 
of  suitable  endowments  for  the  office,  is  the  wholesomest 
and  most  proper  food  for  children  in  the  state  of  infancy. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  child  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
the  breast  till  many  hours  after  its  birth  ; but  such  practice 
seems  to  be  destitute  of  any  just  foundation.  The  infant, 
while  in  the  womb,  was  receiving  from  its  mother  a con- 
stant supply  of  blood,  without  the  smallest  intermission  ; 
and  after  it  is  once  put  to  the  breast,  the  calls  of  its  appe- 
tite are  frequent:  for  what  good  reason,  then,  I would  ask, 
should  the  child  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  nature 
tor  a considerable  time  after  its  birth  ? Even  a man  in  the 
vigour  of  life  would  find  himself  weak  and  faintish,  after  an 
abstinence  from  meat  and  drink  for  forty-eight  hours;  and 
is  it  reas'onable  to  suppose,  as  some  maintain,  that  a tender 
infant  can  suffer  no  hurt  from  a total  privation  of  aliment 
during  so  long  a period  ? If  we  are  not  to  renounce  every 
dictate  of  reason  on  the  subject,  we  must  implicitly  admit 
that  the  infant  ought  to  be  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  after 
birth  as  the  circumstances  of  the  mother  will  allow. 

But  here  a crowd  of  absurdities,  sanctioned  both  by 
custom  and  authority,  open  upon  us  at  once.  If  the  me- 
conium or  faeces  of  the  child  be  not  discharged  almost  as 
soon  as  born,  of  which  there  is  no  immediate  necessity,  the 
nurses  instantly  have  recourse  to  syrups,  oils,  and  other  fa- 
vourite laxatives,  with  which  they  stuff  the  infant’s  sto- 
mach, at  the  hazard  of  producing  sickness,  if  not  some  more 
dangerous  complaint.  But  this  is  perhaps  the  least  hurtful 
manner  in  which  their  preposterous  officiousness  operates.'4 
From  a fallacious  idea  that  a new  born  infant  stands  in  need 
of  cordial*,  they  almost  universally  mix  wine,  mid  perhaps 
spiceries,  with  the  first  food  it  takes — a practice  which 
tends  to  heat  the  blood,  already  too  much  agitated  by  the 
recent  birth,  and  a sudden  transition  from  a close  and 
warm  receptacle  into  a new,  and,  in  respect  of  its  feelings,  a 
painful  state  of existence.  A small  quantity  of  wine  is  sufficient 
to  inflame  the  body  of  an  infant;  and,  instead  of  such  liquor. 
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it  properly  admits  of  nothing  but  what  is  weak,  light,  and 
of  a cooling  quality.  If  the  mother  or  nurse  has  enough  of 
miik,  the  child  will  require  little  or  no  other  food  before  the 
third  or  fourth  month.;  when  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it 
once  01  twice  a-day  a little  ot  some  food  that  is  easy  of  di- 
gestion, such  as  milk-pottage,  water-pap,  weak  broth  with 
oread  in  it,  and  the  like.  This  will  not  only  ease  the  mo- 
ther, but  accustom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and 
will  render  the  weaning  both  less  difficult  and  less  dangerous. 
■Milk,  however,  ought  to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  diet  of  in- 
fants for  a certain  time,  whether  it  be  breast-milk  or  any 
■>th,er;  and  next  to  this  natural  food  is  good  light  bread, 
which  may  be  given  to  a child  as  soon  as  it  has  an  inch- 
lation  to  chew.  Indeed  it  will  not  only  serve  as  food,  but 
will  promote  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  ; and  is  preferable  to 
he  hard  substances  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
•Iso  of  advantage  by  promoting  the  discharge  of  the  saliva, 
md  carrying  it  down  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  of  vreat 
ise  in  digestion.  ° 

Bread,  besides  being  used  dry,  may  be  many  ways  pre- 
•ared  into  food  for  children.  A very  good  way  is  to  boil  a 
nece  of  roll,  together  with  the  upper  crust,  in  a good  deal 
“ water'  hl1  becomes  very  soft,  by  which  means  the 
reaa  will  part  with  some  of  its  acescent  quality;  the 
rater  should  then  be  strained  off,  and  the  bread  mixed  up 
/Ith  the  milk,  which  ought  to  be  boiled,  if  the  child  is  very 
oung,  or  inclined  to  a purging.  Bread  is  at  all  times  i 
or  ope  r food  for  children,  provided  it  be  made  of  wholesome 
yam  and  well  fermented  : but  it  ought  never  to  be  mixed 
nth  fruits,  sugars,  or  other  ingredients,  unless  indeed  it 
verc  some  carminative  seeds,  such  as  anise  or  carraway 

specially  if  they  be  troubled  with  any  flatulency  in  the 
tomach  or  bowels.  J 

fi5lh.1,!dren  ou8ht  nc7er  lo  be  allowed  any  animal  food  till 
'7.  are  ^'fnecb  and  even  then  it  should  be  sparingly 
U ™ust-  he  owned,  that  when  children  live  wholly 

ut  rt"«5?V  7 apt  t0  S0Ur  °U  their  stoniachs'; 
ub  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flesh  heats  the  body 

J'l  re*dy  iof  occasi°n  fevers  and  other  inflammatory 

f s*  [ n?  safest  way,  therefore,  is  to  use  a due  mixture 
t animal  and. vegetable  food. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  are  injurious  to  the  health 
f children  ; and  such  as  are  encouraged  to  use  them  be- 
•nc  generally Jiable,  in  a higher  degree  than  others,  to 
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the  v ioience  of  the  usual  diseases  of  childhood,  as  well  as 
to  inflammatory  fevers.  The  most  proper  drinks  for  chil- 
cien  are  those  of  the  simplest  kinds,  such  as  water,  milk, 
utter-milk,  or  whey.  The  strongest  ought  to  be  only 
small  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  Children 
require  no  stimulants  to  assist  digestion ; and  being  natu- 
rally hot,  as  well  as  easily  affected  by  whatever  is  endowed 
>viLh  that  quality,  they  suffer  from  the  use  of  such  liquors. 

. x<lu>t  is  an  article  of  which  children  in  general  are  par- 
ticularly fond  ; and  this  natural  taste  may  safely  be  in- 
dulged .in  moderation  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  But  all  un- 
ripe fruits  are  highly  prejudicial  to  their  stomachs,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their  way. 
Many  children  likewise  hurt  themselves  by  eating  im- 
moderately of  raw  carrots.  Nor  ought  they  to  eat  much  of 
roots  which  have  a viscid  juice,  even  though  prepared  in 
the  kitchen.  Butter,  as  it  relaxes  the  stomach,  and  tends 
to  produce  gross  humours,  is  an  article  of  diet  not  the  most 
proper  for  children  ; and  its  place  might  be  well  supplied 
hy  honey,  where  this  proves  not  griping  nor  purgative. 

The  custom  of  sweetening  the  food  of  children  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial,  as  it  entices  them  to  eat  more  than  is 
proper;  by  which  means  they  grow  fat  and  bloated.  On 
the  other  hand,  children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as 
too  much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a-day  ; but  never  have  too  much  at  a 
time  : neither  should  it  be  accustomed  to  eat  in  the  night. 
To  these  cautions  it  may  be  added,  that  infants  ought  not 
to  be  fed  lying  on  their  backs,  but  sitting  upright:  lor  in 
this  position  they  will  not  only  swallow  their  food  more 
easily,  but  will  more  readily  perceive  when  they  have  had 
enough. 

If  milk  be  the  proper  food  for  infants  brought  up  by 
hand,  it  becomes  an  object  of  inquiry,  what  milk  is  the 
most  suitable  ? The  question  seems  to  be  most  generally 
decided  in  favour  of  cow’s  milk,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
as  being  the  most  nourishing,  and  therefore  in  general  the 
most  proper.  To  the  milk  should  be  added  a little  thin  gruel 
or  b irley-water,  which  forms  a very  smooth  and  pleasant 
nourishment.  A few  weeks  after  birth,  and  indeed  the 
sooner  the  better,  instead  of  the  barley-water  or  gruel,  there 
should  be  mixed  with  the  milk  a small  quantity  of  thin  jelly 
of  hartshorn,  made  to  the  consistence  that  veal-broth  ac- 
quires  when  it  has  stood  to  be  cold.  The  jelly  renders  the 
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food  more  nutritive,  as  well  as  corrects,  in  some  measure, 
the  acescency  of  the  milk.  To  this  compound  of  jelly  and 
milk  a little  Lisbon  or  raw  sugar  may  be  added,  if  the 
child  be  not  inclined  to  a purging,  or,  in  that  case,  a little 
loaf-sugar  ; but  the  less  of  either  the  better.  At  first,  the 
milk  ought  to  be  boiled,  to  render  it  less  opening  ; but 
when  the  child  is  several  months  old,  or  may  chance  to  be 
costive,  the  milk  need  only  be  warmed.  If  it  be  fresh  from 
the  cow,  and  very  rich,  a portion  of  water  may  be  added 
to  it,  wrhrlst  the  infant  is  very  young.  It  ough’  likewise  to 
be  as  new  as  possible  ; since  milk,  as  an  animal  juice,  pro- 
bably contains  some  fine  subtile  particles  which  evaporate 
upon  its  being  long  out  of  the  body. 

When  it  was  said  that  cow’s  milk  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  it  was  understood  to  be  for  infants  who  are  strong 
and  healthy.  But  asses’  milk  is  more  suitable  for  many 
tender  infants  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  or  per- 
haps for  a longer  time,  a well  as  for  children  who  are 
much  purged  ; tor,  being  thinner,  and  having  far  less  curd 
than  any  otner  milk,  it  sits  much  lighter  on  the  stomach. 

It  is  observed  that  children  brought  up  at  the  breast  do 
not  require  a thicker  kind  of  food  so  early  as  those  who  are 
brought  up  by  hand,  breast-milk  being"  more  nourishing 
than  any  other.  It  is  recommended  upon  good  authority’ 
that  the  first  addition  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  beef-tea  or 
broth,  with  a little  bread  beat  up  in  it  in  the  form  of  panada. 
A very  wholesome  and  nourishing  broth  for  the  purpose  is 
the  gravy  of  beef  or  mutton,  not  over-roasted,  and  without 
fat,  properly  diluted  with  water.  But  as  this  cannot  be 
given  oltener  than  two  or  three  times  a-day,  a little  bread 
and  milk  may  be  allowed  them  every  morning  and  evening 
as  their  strength  and  circumstances  may  require. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  children  may  be  hurt 
by  too  little  as  well  as  too  much  food  ; and  this  remark  is 
more  worthy  of  attention,  as  some  parents,  running  into 
that  error,  keep  their  children  too  long  upon  a thin  and 
slender  diet,  which  disposes  them  much  to  the  rickets. 
t oi  when  they  have  reached  the  period  of  going  alone,  not 
onlj  ought  a little  light  meat  and  some  of  the' mild  vege- 
ablcs  to  be  allowed  them  once  a-day,  or  alternately,  with 

even  « ?-H  |ding!i  and  ^lifFerent  Preparations  of  milk,  but 
Th-  r iltl  m rW  W!ne  1S  beneficial  to  many  constitutions. 

I his  chet  will  not  only  promote  digestion,  and  obviate  in  a 

1 at  measure  a disposition  to  worms,  but,  by  strengthening 
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the  habit,  will  also  render  children  less  liable  to  become 
rickety,  at  the  very  period  when  they  arc  much  disposed  to 
that  disorder.  This  plan  deserves  the  more  to  be  enforced, 
because  some  parents,  from  a mistaken  opinion  of  doing 
right,  keep  their' children  too  low;  allowing  animal  lbod 
only  every  other  day  to  those  of  four  or  five  years  of  age. 
T)fis  practice,  unless- in  very  particular  habits,  is  surely  an 
error,  at  least  in  the  climate  of  this  country,  and  disposes 
to  scrofula. 

When  a child  is  unwell,  of  whatever  kind  the  disorder 
may  be,  the  lightest  diet  possible  should  be  used.  If  a lever 
accompanies  it,  the  child  will  require  still  less  food  than  in 
any  other  complaint,  but  a larger  portion  of  drinks.  These 
may  also  be  so  calculated  as  to  furnish  nearly  as  much 
nourishment  as  the  infant  will  require,  and  may  in  the  sum- 
mer-time be  given  cold.  Of  this  kind  are,  barley  water, 
water  in  which  a crust  of  bread  has  been  boiled  or  steeped, 
and  thin  tapioca ; or  if  a purging  attends,  rice-water,  and 
a drink  made  of  hartshorn  shavings,  with  a little  baked 
flour  in  it.  In  this  complaint,  in  which  more  nourishment 
is  required  to  support  the  child  than  under  most  others  (if 
not  attended  with  lever),  baked  flour  mixed  up  with  boiled 
milk  is  admirably  calculated  both  as  a proper  diet  and  me- 
dicine ; and  if  the  flour  be  kept  in  a dry  place,  it  may  be 
preserved  fit  for  use  for  a considerable  time.  Should  this 
disagree  with  the  child,  on  account  of  the  great  acidity  in 
the  first  passages,  good  beef-broth,  thickened  with  baked 
flour  instead  of  bread,  ought  to  be  made  trial  of.  It  makes 
a very  pleasant  diet,  as  well  as  corrects  the  acidity  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Much  has  been  said  of  acidity  by  all  who  have  written 
on  the  diseases  of  children.  When  it  has  risen  to  the  height 
of  being  injurious,  it  is  probably  often  an  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  disorders  of  infants.  It  seems  indeed  to  be 
natural  to  them  ; arising  both  from,  the  weakness  of  their 
organs  of  digestion,  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  But  till 
the  body  be  disordered,  and  digestion  impaired  from  one 
cause  or  other,  the  acescent  quality  of  their  , food  is  not 
likely  to  prove  very  injurious  to  them,  and  probably  far  less 
so  than  food  of  a very  alcaline  nature  would  be,  with  a like 
weak  digestion.  The  most  obvious  inconvenience  which 
it  produces  is  flatulence  or  wind  in  the  stomadh  and  bowels. 
This  symptom  may  be  relieved  by  mixing,  now  and  then, 
with  their  food,  some  c^jwinutive  seeds*  or  the  waters  di- 
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stilled  from  them  ; such  as  sweet  fennel,  or  cardamom- 
seeds,  bruised  very  fine  ; or  a little  of  the  water  of  dill- 
.seed.  But  though  such  ah  occasional  addition  to  their  food 
>is  often  extremely  useful,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  habitually; 
otherwise  it  loses  its  effect.  Children,  however,  become 
: ess  subject  to  wind  and  hurtful  acidities  as  they  grow 
older,  and  the  . stomach  acquires  more  strength.  But  if 
.hese  complaints  continue  obstinate,  a little  fine  powder  of 
'hamomile  flowers,  or  a few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  columbo 
i nixed  in  water,  and  warmed  with  a little  ginger,  will  prove 
/ery  bracing  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  render  them 
. ess  disposed  to  acidity.  Exercise  also,  according  to  the 
: ige  and  strength,  is  a great  preservative  and  remedy. 

When  milk  is  frequently  thrown  up  curdled,  a little  of 
prepared  crabs  claws  or  oyster-shell  powder  may  be  added 
. o it : or  a very  small  quantity  of  almond  soap,  or  of  com- 
non  salt,  which  will  not  at  all  .injure  the  flavour,  and  will 
>revent  this  change  from  happening  too  soon  in  the  sto- 
mach. i 

It  may  not  now  be  improper  to  make  some  observations 
an  wet-nurses  and  weaning. 

The  chief  and  essential  quality  of  a wet-nurse  is,  doubt- 
•ess,  that  her  milk  be  good:  to  which  end  it  is  necessary  that 
■he  should  be  healthy  and  young,  not  of  w7eak  nerves,  nor 
disposed  to  menstruate  whilst  she  gives  suck;  and  that  her 
>ody  be  rather  costive  than  otherwise.  Her  nipples 
hould  be  small,  but  not  short,  and  the  breast  prominent, 
md  rather  oblong  than  large;  such  distention  being  rather 
fom  fat  than  from  milk.  The  chief  marks  of  good  milk 
re  its  being  thin,  of  a blueish  colour,  rather  sweet,  and  in 
^reat  quantity ; and  if  under  six  months  old,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage: for  after  this  time  it  generally  becomes  too  thick 
or  a new-born  infant,  and  is  not  easily  digested.  A wet- 
mrse  ought  to  have  good  teeth;  at  least  her  gums  should 
■>e  sound,  and  of  a florid  colour.  She  must  be  perfectly 
ober,  and  rather  averse  to  strong  liquors  ; which  are  seldom 
lecessary  to  young  and  healthy  people  for  making  them 
lave  plenty  of  milk.  She  should  be  cleanly  in  her  person, 
'ood-tempered,  careful,  fond  of  children,  and  watchful  in 
he  night;  or  at  least  not  liable  to  suffer  in  her  health  from 
>eing  robbed  of  her  sleep. 

The  diet  proper  for  wet-nurses  "is  likewise  worthy  of  at- 
tention. And  here  a strict  regard  should  be  paid  to  natu- 
al  constitution  and  habit.  Due  allowance  being  made  for 
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these  considerations,  the  proper  diet  Tor  a suckling  woman 
should  consist  of  milk,  broth,  and  plain  white  soups : plain 
puddings,  flesh  meats  of  easy  digestion,  and  a due  mixture 
of  vegetables;  with  plenty  of  diluting  drinks,  and  such  a 
proportion  of  more  generous  liquors  (spirits  excepted)  as  the 
casual  variety  of  circumstances  shall  be  found  to  suggest. 
Respecting  vegetables  in  particular,  the  most  scrupulous  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  constitution  and  habit.  Wherever 
vegetables,  or  even  acids,  uniformly  agree  with  the  suck- 
ling parent  or  nurse,  healthy  children  will  rarely  suffer  by 
her  partaking  of  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  milk  being 
rendered  thereby  thin  and  cooling,  will  prove  more  nourish- 
ing and  salutary,  on  account  of  its  being  easier  of  digestion. 
Besides  these  regulations  there  should  be  added  an  atten- 
tion to  exercise,  and  frequent  walks  in  the  open  air ; :o  both 
which  hired  wet-nurses  have  been  previously  accustomed, 
and  are  therefore  sure  to  suffer  by  confinement  to  warm 
rooms,  to  the  detriment  both  of  their  own  health,  and  that 
of  the  infants  whom  they  suckle. 

The  weaning  of  children  is  a period  which  also  demands 
particular  attention  ; and  the  proper  age  for  it  will  greatly 
depend  upon  accidental  circumstances.  To  undergo  this 
change,  a child  ought  to  be  in  good  health,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  its  bowels;  and  doubtless  ought  first  to  have  cut 
at  least  four  of  its  teeth.  This  seldom  takes  place  till  it  is 
near  a twelvemonth  old ; 'and  it  maybe  observed,  that  healthy 
women  who  suckle  their  own  children,  and  take  proper 
exercise,  seldom  become  pregnant  again  in  less  time. 
Astruc  advises  children  to  be  suckled  till  they  are  two 
years  old  : but  for  this  he  gives  no  sufficient  reason  ; and  in- 
deed such  a practice  would,  in  many  cases,  be  sacrificing 
the  health,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  without 
procuring  to  the  child  any  advantage  which  might  not-  be 
otherwise  obtained.  From  nine  months  to  a twelvemonth 
seems  to  be  the  period  which,  exclusive  of  any  urgent  mo- 
tives, either  to  anticipation  or  delay,  may  be  fixed  upon  as 
the  most  proper  time  for  the  weaning  of  children.  Small  and 
weakly  infants,  if  rather  feeble  than  ill,  are  sometimes  be- 
nefited by  being  w'eaued.  They  should,  therefore,  about 
this  age,  be  taken  from  the  breast,  instead  of  being,  on  ac- 
count of  weakness,  nourished  much  longer  in  that  way. 
At  least,  in  most  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a trial  of  such 
a change.  Any  preparation  for  weaning  is  in  general  su- 
perfluous, and  especially  that  of  feeding  children  before- 
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hand;  though  this  is  made  a common  excuse  for  stuffing 
them,  whilst  at  the  breast,  with  indigestible  food. 

When  the  weaning  is  once  entered  upon,  a great  part  of 
the  child’s  food  ought  still  to  be  of  milk,  with  puddings, 
broths,  and  bat  little  meat;  and  every  kind  of  food,  and 
even  drink,  should  be  prohibited  in  the  night,  even  from 
the  first,  supposing  them  to  be  weaned  at  a proper  age. 
[The  mere  giving  drink,  even  for  a few  nights,  creates  the 
.pain  and  trouble  of  two  weanings  instead  of  one ; and  if  the 
practice  be  continued  much  longer,  it  not  only  breaks  the 
vest,  but  the  child  will  acquire  a pernicious  habit  of  being 
fond  of  drinking;  the  consequence  of  which  is  very  often  a 
arge  belly,  weak  bowels,  general  debility,  infirm  joints, 

: md  all  the  symptoms  of  rickets.  The  child  need  only  be 
fed  the  last  thing  before  the  nurse  goes  to  bed,  which  may 
; generally  be  done  without  waking  it ; and  whilst  the  child 
eems  to  enjoy  this  sleepy  meal,  it  becomes  a most  pleasant 
employment  to  the  mother  or  nurse,  from  observing  how 
greedily  the  child  takes  its  food,  and  how  satisfied  it  will 
ie  for  many  hours  on  the  strength  of  this  meal. 

Healthy  children  sleep  a great  deal  for  the  first  three  or 
our  days  after  they  are  born,  probably  from  having  been 
ccustomed  to  it  in  the  womb.  They  ought  not,  however, 
o be  suffered  to  continue  this  habit  in  the  day  time,  to  the 
egree  some,  children  are  permitted,  but  should  be  gradu-, 
lly  broken  of  it.  Indeed,  if  not  indulged,  they  will  not  be 
o much  disposed  to  sleep  as  is  generally  imagined,  and 
.'ill  therefore  take  more  rest  in  the  night.  This  is  equally 
eneficial  to  the  child  and  the  mother,  if  she  be  in  the  same 
>oin,  who,  especially  if  she  suckles,  will  be  less  disturbed 
a time  when  she  particularly  requires  the  refreshment 
? sleep. 

When  infants  sleep  badly  in  the  night,  they  should  be 
^pt  more  awake,  and  have  as  much  exercise  as  possible  in 
ie  day  time,  which,  though  they  be  ever  so  young,  may 
? pretty  considerable,  by  playing  with  them,  dandling  on 
ie  knee,  anti  otherwise  amusing  them ; and  when  older, 

' every  kind  of  exercise  1 hey  can  bear. 

1 he  child,  if  healthy,  will  soon  contract  a habit  of  being 
■ry  much  awake  while  it  is  light,  through  that  lively  and 
stless  spirit  peculiar  to  infancy  : and  by  this  means  an- 
her  evil  will  be  very  much  avoided,  that  of  often  laying  a 
ild  down  to  sleep  in  the  day  time,  for  hours  together, 
vied  with  a thick  dress,  and  covered  besides  with  heavy 
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clothes  in  a soft  cradle,  or  bed  ; all  which,  besides  being 
heating,  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  children  have 
much  loss  sleep  than  they  require:  but  tins  deficiency  is 
chiefly  in  the  night,  and  is  often  the  consequence  of  some 
complaints  which  the  child  labours  under. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  custom  of  constantly 
placing  infants  on  their  backs,  whether  in  the  cradle  or  bed, 
is  extremely  improper : for  by  this  means  the  superfluous 
humour  secreted  in  the  mouth,  -which,  in  the  time  of  teeth- 
ing especially,  is  very  considerable,  caimot  be  freely  dis- 
charged, and  must  fall  down  into  the  stomach,  where  its 
too  great  quantity  gives  rise  to  various  disorders.  Infants 
should  therefore  be  frequently  laid  on  their  sides,  particu- 
larly the  right,  as  favourable  to  the  stomach  getting  easily 
rid  of  its  contents:  to  which  side  also  children,  when  strong 
enough,  will  instinctively  turn,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
weight  or  confinement  of  their  own  clothes  or  those  ot  the 
cradle  or  bed.  The  reason  assigned  for  all  which  is  a fear 
of  the  infant’s  falling  or  turning  on  its  face:  but  this  is  ra- 
ther an  apology  for  the  neglect  of  that  necessary  attention  to 
children,  which,  when  it  can  be  commended,  should  never 
be  spared  them. 

Infants  ought  scarcely  ever  to  be  in  a quiescent  state,  ex- 
cept when  asleep;  and  happily  for  them,  that  active  dispo- 
sition with  which  nature  has  endowed  them  corresponds  to 
''this  observation.  Exercise,  like  air,  is  indeed  of  so  much 
importance  to  children,  that  they  cannot  be  healthy  with- 
out it : care  only  should  betaken  that  it  be  properly  suited 
to  their  age.  The  first  kind  of  exercise  consists  in  dandling 
as  it  is  called  : patting  the  back  after  feeding,  and  gently 
moving  the  child  up  and  down  in  the  arms ; taking  care  at 
first  not  to  loss  it  very  high,  infants  being  very  early  suscep- 
tible of  fear,  even  to  the  degree  of  being  thrown  into  fits  by 
it.  Another  exercise  adapted  to  this  tender  age,  and  ol  the 
utmost  advantage,  is  rubbing  them  with  the  hand.  1 his 
should  be  done  all  over,  at  least  twice  a day,  when  they  arc 


dressed  and  undressed,  and  especially  along  tlm  whole  , 


course  of  the  spine  or  back-bone.  It  ought  also  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  child ; 
as  it  constantly  testifies  by  stretching  out  its  little  limbs,  and 
pushing  them  against  the  hand,  with  a smile  expressive  of  . 
the  satisfaction  which  it  enjoys.  Such  gentle  exercise  wa)  he,-  ' 
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..rtially  repeated,  every  time  the  child’s  clothes  are  changed, 
f rubbing  the  lower  limbs  and  every  other  part  within 
ach.  These  frictions  not  only  promote  the  circulation  of 
e blood,  but  excite  a lively  sensation  in  the  parts,  a: id 
,nd  greatly  to  strengthen  the  body. 

When  children  are  older,  they  ought  never  to  be  carried 
an  indolent  posture,  but,  the  arm  that  supports  them 
ould  be  constantly  in  such  motion  as  the  nurse  is  able  to 
ntinue.  The  manner  of  carrying  an  infant  is  of  more  im- 
rtance  than  is  generally  imagined:  for  by  it  the  child 
11  contract  a habit,  good  or  bad,  that  it  will  not  readily 
ve  up;  and  may  be  as  much  disposed  to  becopie  rickety 
improper  management  in  the  arms,  as  if  it  were  lying 
•t  in  the  cradle,  than  which  nothing  is  more  pernicious 
itlie  constitution  of  an  infant.  In  recommendation  ofpro- 
:r  exercise,  to  children,  I shall  just  mention  the  great  ad- 
ltages  of  which  it  is  known  to  be  productive.  Besides 
* lengthening  the  digestive  powers,  and  indeed  the  whole 
i Jy , it  tends  to  push  forward  the  blood  through  the  small 
usels,  and  to  untold  these  in  the  manner  in  which  nature 
iigned  them  to  be  extended,  for  promoting  the  growth 
the  infant.  At  the  same  time  it  preserves  the  bloou  in 
proper  state  of  fluidity,  and  promotes  both  the  secre- 
: is  and  excretions,  so  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
iiilth. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Young  Children, 

[[oWEVER  extraordinary  the  remark  may  appear,  it 
>eyond  a doubt,  that  the  infant  offspring  of  the  human 
< e are  more  liable  to  diseases  and  early  death  than  those 
ill  the  other  animal  tribes.  A variety  of  causes  concur  to 
'duce  this  effect:  the  weakly  constitution  of  many  pa- 
ts, whether  hereditary  or  acquired,  the  incapacity  of 
ic  mothers  to  nurse  their  own  children,  and  the  disincli- 
ion  of  others  to  that  natural  duty,  with  the  carelessness  of 
rcenary  nurses  in  performing  the  task,  and  the  misma- 
•ement  usually  practised,  all  conspire  to  injure  the  tender 
ne,  and  increase  the  mortality  of  children.  It  therefore 
omes  a subject  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of 
iety  to  point  out  in  as  clear  a manner  as  possible  thg 
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most  rational  method  of  treating  those  complaints  to  which 
the  infant  generation  is  peculiarly  liable. 

Some  writers  have  regarded  any  inquiry  Into  this  subject 
as  fruitless  and  unnecessary, because,  infants  being  incapable 
of  giving  any  information  concerning  their  complaints,  the 
physician  can  only'  form  his  opinion  by  the  help  of  conjec- 
ture; while  others,  ascribing  all  diseases  to  one  general 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  children,  have  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  examining  into  the  variety  of  causes  which 
may  occasionally'  produce  disorders  in  their  delicate  frame. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  diseases  of  infants  have  only 
lately  begun  to  be  studied  with  any  suitable  degree  of  ap- 
plication ; and  old  women  and  nurses  have,  in  general  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  practising  even  in  the 
most  dangerous  circumstances  of  the  infant  state.  This 
blameable  remissness  on  one  hand,  and  unwarrantable  offi- 
cionsnests  on  the  other,  are  objects  of  the  most  serious  re- 
gret; and  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity to  rescue  a helpless  generation  from  so  fatal  an  evil, 
and  prevent  them  from  daily  falling  a sacrifice,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  to  the  pernicious  and  lamentable  effects  of  ig- 
norance and  error.  To  remedy  therefore  this  grievous 
abuse,  I shall  deliver  as  concisely  as  possible  the  method  of 
discovering  and  curing  tire  disorders  of  children,  upon  prin- 
ciples not  only  agreeable  to  rational  theory,  but  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  men  the  most  attentive  to,  and  most 
experienced  in,  the  diseases  of  infants. 

Of  the  Retention  of  the  Meconium. 

The  meconium  is  a black,  thick  matter,  lodged  in  the  in- 
testines, and  which  is'generally  discharged  by  stool,  for  tire 
two  or  three  first  days  after  birth.  To  answer  this  purpose 
nature  has  wisely  ordained  that  the  milk  of  the  mother, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  should  be  endowed 
with  a purgative  quality:  but  through  a mistaken  opinion,' 
too  common  among  nurses,  the  infant  is  debarred  from  this 
wholesome  aliment,  and  not  permitted  to  suck  till  the 
breasts  have  been  drawn,  when  the  milk  lias  no  longer  the 
quality  which  it  originally  possessed  ; and  there  arises  a ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  other  means  (or  unloading  the 
bowels,  at  this  time  oppressed  with  the  quantity  of  what 
they  contain.  In  general,  very  bttle  medicine  will  suHico 
for  the  purpose:  it  may  be  answered,  for  the  most  part,  by 
a little  syrup  of  ro^es,  along  with  some  thin  gruel,  and  given- 
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om  time  to  time  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-spoonful:  but  if 
;is  should  fail,  a tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  will  commonly 
?.  found  effectual. 

It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  meconium  does  not  al- 
. ays  yield  to  the  use  of  the  common  purgative  medicines ; 
id  therefore,  if  the  child  has  had  no  stool  during  twelve  or 
urteen  hours  after-  birth,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  im- 
mediately a clyster,  such  as  the  following,  which,  ifne- 
:ssary,  may  be  repeated  a lew  hours  alter. 

Take  of  milk,  or  water-gruel,  or  an  infusion  of  linseed, 
nr  table-spoonfuls ; brown  sugar,  and  sweet  oil,  each  a 
ble-spoonlul ; common  salt,  a tea-spoonful.  Mix  them 
■ggether . - 

It  is  always  proper  to  begin  with  gentle  remedies:  but  if 
ese  still  prove  unsuccessful,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
d that  the  discharge  of  the  meconium  is  not  accomplished 
two  or  three  days,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a deficiency 
nervous  influence,  and  more  powerful  means  must  be 
ide  use  of.  The  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  increased, 
the  quantity  formerly  given  be  repeated  as  occasion  re- 
ires;  and  the  clyster  be  rendered  stronger,  by  doubling 
. s quantity  of  salt. 

lEven  after  the  meconium  is  discharged  children  are  fre- 
( eiftly  subject  to  costiveness,  either  constitutional  or  acci- 
ntal ; and  this  circumstance  proving  the  cause  of  wind 
•J  pains  in  the  bowels  should  always  he  remedied  by  the 
■ ; of  opening  medicines.  Besides  what  have  been  already 
ntioned,  the  powder  of  rhubarb,  given  occasionally,  in 
i quantity  of  lour  or  five  grains,  will  be  found  extremely 
1 neficial,  as  it  not  only  discharges  any  matter  that  irritates 
•:  bowels,  but  likewise  tends  greatly  to  strengthen  them, 
here  the  mother  is  vdry  much  constipated  her  children 
: generally  the  same. 

Of  the  Jaundice , or  Yellow  Gum. 

IThis  disease  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  yellowness 
t the  skin  that  appears  about  the  third  day  after  birth, 
mod  by  some  the  yellow  gum,  and  which  is  too  trifling 
be  mentioned  as  a disease.  The  true  jaundice,  accom- 
lied  with  a yellowness  of  the  eye,  is  a disease  by  no 
rails  frequent  among  infants,  though  it  sometimes  docs  oe- 
It  proceeds  from  some  viscid  or  thick  matter  stopping 
the  gall-ducts,  to  remove  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
utle  emetic,  or  vomit.  The  best  thing  for  this  purpose. 
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as  being  most  certain  in  its  operation,  is  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  given  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  grains ; 
and  next  morning  four  or  live  grains  of  rhubarb.  Should 
the  disorder  continue,  the  emetic  ought  to  be  repeated 
after  two  or  three  days,  and  the  rhubarb  every  other  day, 
giving,  on  the  intermediate  days,  eight  or  ten  grains  of  tar- 
tarised  kali,  dissolved  in  some  water.  In  many  cases,  one 
grain  of  calomel,  mixed  with  three  or  four  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  will  effect  a cure. 

Sometimes  this  disease  arises  from  a spasm,  or  cramp  of 
the  gall-duct.  In  such  a case  the  infant  should  be  put  into 
the  warm  bath,  and  continue  in  it  about  ten  minutes.  The 
following  medicine  likewise  will  then  be  of  service:  Take 
of  tincture  of  castor,  a tea-spoonful  ; tincture  of  opium,  or 
laudanum,  twenty  drops.  Mix  them,  and  give  six  or  eight 
drops  two  or  three  times  a day,  out  of  a spoonful  of  mint- 
tea,  or  any  other  liquid. 

It  is  observed  that  women  afflicted  with  the  jaundice, 
during  any  part  of  their  pregnancy,  and  even  actually 
brought  to  bed  in  that  state,  do  not  affect  their  children, 
unless  they  also. suckle  them  ; but  in  that  way  they  are  ca- 
pable of  communicating  the  true  jaundice  to  a great  degree  ; 
and  the  disease  cannot  be  removed  by  medicine,  without 
the  suckling  mother  or  nurse  is  first  tured,*  or  the  infant  is 
weaned. 

Of  Wind  in  the  Bore  els. 

This  complaint  is  almost  always  attended  with  costive- 
ness, from  which  it  commonly  arises*  Ir*  the  co  tiveness  be 
constitutional,  there  is  required  a stronger  dose  of  the  pur- 
gative to  open  the  body  than  in  other  cases.  Instead  of 
five  grains,  therefore,  of  the  powder  of  rhubarb,  eight  or  ten 
may  be  given  ; and  this  should  be  accompanied  with  a little 
calcined  magnesia,  as  costiveness  is  usually  productive  of 
acid  or  sour  humours  in  the  bowels  of  youag  children.  It 
the  child  be  so  habitually  costive  as  to  require  the  frequent 
use  of  purging  medicines,  it  will  be  better  to  have  recourse 
to  other  means  of  opening  the  body,  as  the  constitution 
might  be  impaired-  by  administering  such  r<  medics  too 
freely.  A clyster,  therefore,  occasionally,  will  be  more  ad- 
visable; or  in  the  room  of  it  a suppository  ; w hich  may  be 
made  of  the  end  of  a very  small  candle.  If  such  a thing 
should  not  be  at  hand,  a little  slip  of  paper  or  linen-cloth 
twisted  up  and  dipt  in  oil  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
These  means  will  be  assisted  by  rubbing  the  belly  morning 
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and  evening  with  a warm  hand  or  a piece  of  flannel,  moved 
in  a circular  direction,  corresponding  to  the  situation  of 
the  bowels. 

Of  the  Looseness. 

Children  are  often  subject  to  a diarrhoea,  or  looseness; 
but  this  is  not  always  a disease : for  such  a discharge  may 
either  prevent  or  remove  other  complaints,  and  is  hurtful 
only  when  it  continues  so  long  as  to  occasion  weakness. 

Causes. — Both  \ mmiting  and  purging  frequently  arise 
from  unwholesome  milk  or  other  food,  and  fronva  moist  cold 
air,  as  well  as  from  the  sudden  disappearance  of  some  erup- 
tion on  the  skin.  The  discharge  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
stopped  till  the  cause  is  removed,  and  the  olfensive  matter 
carried  off. 

Cure. — A doseor  two  of  the  powder  of  rhubarb  should 
first  be  given,  and  afterwards  absorbent  medicines.  The 
following  julep  is  highly  advantageous  in  such  a case: 

Take  ol  crabs  claws  prepared  two  drams;  gum  Arabic 
a dram  and  a half;  cinnamon-water  and  mint- water  each 
four  table-spoonluls;  loaf-sugar  two  drains  Mix. 

Two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  given 
frequently  in  the  day,  first  shaking  the -glass.  Should  the 
discharge  still  continue,  on  account  of  ttie  great  irritability 
of  infants,  three  or  four  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  or 
laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dose  ; or  instead  of  it  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies. 

When  the  stools  appear  very  slimy,  sour,  or  curdled,  or 
wnen  the  child  is  much  disposed  to  hiccup,  the  absorbent 
rnedic  ines  have  great  effect,  and  ought  never  to  be  omitted. 
If  to  the  above  quantity  of  crabs  daws  and  gum  Arabic 
there  be  added  one  scruple  of  ginger  or  nutmeg,  and  two 
drams  of  sugar,  it  will  make  an  excellent  powder,  which 
may  be  divided  into  six  or  eight  doses,  to  be  taken  two  or 
thiee  times  a day  in  a little  tea  or  pure  water. 

Of  the  Lieut ery,  or  JVatery  Gripes. 

In  most  of  the  loosenesses  of  children  the  stools  are  thin 
an  l watery  when  the  disorder  has  continued  a few  days  • 
but  in  the  true  watery  gripes  they  are  of  that  consistence 

!!°m i 1 >?  , efmnin^’  or  at* least  very  early  in  the  disease: 
ic  child  looks  extremely  indisposed,  and  every  thinw  it 
takes  runs  almost  immediately  through  it,  as  in  the  lientery 
or  adults.  1 he  cure  of  this  disorder  should  begin  with  a 
vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  with  advantage,  especially  if 
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the  stools  are  of  a dark,  colour  and  foetid,  or  of  an  offensive 
smell,  as  they  frequently  are  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
complaint.  The  emetic  in  this  case  should  be  pretty 
strong,  and  given  in  divided  doses  at  the  distance  of  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  has  produced  a proper  effect. 

• Take  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  one  scruple  ; pure 
water  one  ounce  ; loaf  sugar  one  dram.  Mix. 

Two  tea-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  immediately,  and  one 
every  hour  after  till  it  begins  to  work,  when  some  thin 
water  gruel  should  be  given  to  promote  its  operation. 
Next  day  a purge  ought  to  be  administered,  consisting  of 
six,  eight,  or  ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  senna,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  child,  with  a few  grains  of 
powdered  ginger  or  cardamom-seeds,  a table-spoonful  of 
water,  and  a small  bit  of  sugar.  When  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  cleans°d,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  julep  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  to  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  two  scruples  of  the  aromatic  confection.  Jn  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  watery  gripes,  and  where  the 
child  has  reached  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  follow- 
ing medicine  has  often  been  attended  with  goodeffect: 

Take  of  Locatellus’s  balsam  half  an  ounce  ; conserve  of 
red  roses  an  ounce.  Mix  them  together  with  a little  simple 
syrup  or  syrup  of  sugar. 

Of  this  from  the  quantity  of  a horse-bean  to  that  of  a nut- 
meg may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a day. 

When’  outward  applications  can  be  used  with  advantage 
they  ought  never  to  be  neglected  in  the  diseases  of  young 
children ; not  only  because  such  patients  are  giost  incapable 
of  taking  medicines  by  the  mouth,  but  likewise  because, 
their  pores  being  more  open  than  those  of  others,  they  are 
more  readily  affected  by  the  influence  of  any  thing  applied 
to  the  skin.  For  these  reasons  three  or  four  drams  of  the 
compound  plaster  of  ladanum,  spread  upon  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  belly,  will  prove  a very  suitable  assistant  in 
the  cure  of  the  disorder. 

As  long  as  the  stools  continue  remarkably  sour  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  give  opium  or  strong  astringents : tor  the  acid 
humours  must  first  be  corrected  by  absorbents,  such  as  the 
crabs  claws  before  mentioned,  and  carried  off'  by  warm 
purges.  The  absorbents  may  be  given  in  pretty  large  and  re- 
peated doses,  and  for  the  purge  make  use  of  the  following: 

Take  of  senna  leaves  one  dram,  cardamom-seeds  halt 
a dram.  Infuse  them  for  an  hour  in  something  less  than 
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* gill  of  boiling  water;  then  strain,  and  add  to  the  infusion 
two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  a tea-spoOnful 
of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender. 

Give  four  tea-spoonfuls  immediately,  and  repeat  the  dose 
every  hour  till  the  sour  smell  of  the  stools  appears  to  be 
gone.  When  this  happens,  have  recourse  to  the  prescrip- 
tion next  mentioned. 

Take  of  cinnamon- water  and  mint-water,  each  four  table- 
spoonfuls; aromatic  confection  two  scruples*;  tincture  of 
opium  twenty  drops ; syrup  of  saffron  a table-spoonful. 
Mix' them. 

Give  three  or  four  tea-spoonfuls  every  two  hours,  first 
shaking  the  phial  till  the  discharge  ceases. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  watery  gripes,  or  where  the  dis- 
order is  accompanied  with  great  weakness,  such  a medicine, 
consisting  of  aromatics  and  anopiate,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Complaints  of  the  bowels  are  frequently  owing  to  im- 
proper food,  which  on  this  account  always  demands  parti- 
cular attention.  Cow’s  milk  is  often  found  to  disagree  with 
children  when  their  bowels  are  too  open  ; at  which  times 
a little  mutton-broth  deprived  of  the  fat,  or  beef-tea,  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred.  A physician  of  much  experience 
i-n  the  complaints  of  young  children  affirms  that  he  knows 
of  no  diet  so  proper  for  infants  who  do  not  suck,  or  who 
cannot  have  enough  of  the  breast,  as  flour  slowly  baked  for 
a. long  time  till  it  breaks  into  a soft,  greyish-coloured  pow- 
der, and  afterwards  mixed  with  cow’s  milk  boiled,  the  scum 
being  first  taken  off:  the  flour  and  milk  should  then  be 
boiled  a little  together  till  the  whole  appears  like  a thin 
custard. . This  is  a very  light  and  soft  food,  and  sufficiently 
binding;  and  he  has  often  known  more  good  from  it,  than 
from  all  the  absorbent  medicines  ever  devised.  The  powder 
ot  arrow-root  boiled  in  water,  and  then  mixed  with  milk,  is 
an  admirable  remedy  when  it  can  be  procured  genuine. 

When  the  watery  gripes,  or  indeed  any  violent  purging, 
attacks  infants  at  the  breast,  the  wet  nurse  ought  to  be 
changed,  if  the  discharge  of  sour  humours  continue  many 
days,  and  medicines- do  not  seem  to  take  a proper  effect; 
which  they  cannot  if  any  offensive  matter  he  continually 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Jn  all  complaints  of  the  bowels  it 
is  observed  that  infants  are  exposed  Id  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
b)  this  they  are  so  frequently  benefited,  that,  ifanv  kind  of 
rash  appears  during  long  or  severe  purgings,  a "recovery 

* Fo.r  itruples,  see  appendix, 
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may  almost  with  certainty  be  prognosticated.  On  the  other 
hand,  likewise,  good  effects  have  often  been  observed 
from  a purging  taking  place  in  some  obstinate  eruptions  of 
the  skin. 

Of  Worms. 

Worms  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  a frequent  com- 
plaint of  young  children  ; but  all  are  not  equally  affected 
by  the  presence  of  this  cause ; some  infants  discharging 
great  numbers  without  any  sign  of  indisposition,  whilst 
others  who  have  apparently  very  few  worms  suffer  greatly 
on  the  occasion.  In  such  a case  it  is  probable  that  the 
pains  and  other  complaints  arise  from  some  other  source. 
Worms  are  chiefly  of  four'  kinds:  the  large  round  worm; 
the  very  small  maw-worm,  or  ascarides,  resembling  bits  of 
thread ; the  short,  flat  worm,  or  cucurbitina ; and  the 
jointed,  called  the  tape-worm,  or  taenia,  which  is  sometimes 
many  yards  long.  The  last  kind,  however,  is  rarely  found 
in  children.  These  animals  are  hurtful  in  various  ways  ; 
but  principally  by  sucking  up  the  chyle  designed  for  the 
^nourishment  of  the  child,  and  by  the  irritation  they  occa- 
sion. They  sometimes  likewise  have  been  known  to  eat 
their  way  through  the  intestines ; but  this  is  a very  ex- 
traordinary occurrence.  , - k 

Symptoms.  — The  symptoms’ of  worms  are  various,  and 
some  of  them  may  proceed  from  other  causes.  The  most 
certain  signs  are  a fetid  breath,  especially  in  the  morning  ; 
jitching  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  anus,  especially  from  the  as- 
carides; a very  irregular  appetite;  a large,  hard  belly; 
pains  in  the  ftonvach  or  belly ; sometimes  vomiting,  but 
more  frequently  costiveness  or  purging,  with  slimy  stools  ; 
startings  in  the  sleep,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  ; to  which 
may  be  added  an  unhealthy  and  bloated  countenance,  with 
a dark,  hollow  circle  round  the  eyes.  Besides  these  sym- 
ptoms there  is  sometimes  a slow  fever,  with  a small  irregular 
pulse,  pale  urine,  a short  and  dry  cough  ; which  last  sym- 
ptom is  almost  constant  where  the  complaint  is  of  long 
standing,  and  has  injured  the  health.  In  some  cases  there 
happen  convulsions,  epilepsies,  and  partial  palsies  of  the 
lower  extremities.  When  convulsions  ensue,  if  the  pulse 
be  small,  attended  with  a hiccup,  it  is  almost  a certain  sign 
that  the  complaint  is  occasioned  by  worms.  The  same  may- 
be said  of  a pain  at  the  stomach  if  it  he  very  violent, 
sudden,  attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  a hardness  and 
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soreness  of  the  parts  about  the  navel.  According  to  Dr. 
Home,  a whitish  swelling  of  the' upper  lip,  and  of  the  nos- 
trils, is  a certain  token  of  worms. 

Core. — When  worms  exist  in  the  bowels  they  are  to  be 
carried  off  by  purgative  medicines,  to  which  other  reme- 
dies are  joined,  or  the  latter  are  given  during  the  intervals 
of  purging. . By  many  the  male  fern  has  been  extolled  as  a 
specific  against  these  vermin.  Olive  oil  likewise  has  been 
strongly  recommended  as  being  destructive  to  worms,  but 
castor  oil  is  certainly  preferable  ; because  - by  its  purgative 
quality  it  also  carries  them  off  by  stool.  Oil,  however,  of 
any  kind  can  have  very  little  effect  upon  them,  as  they  are 
defended  from  it  by  the  moisture  and  slime  of  the  intestines ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  lime-water.  A very  large 
dose  of  alcaline  or  other  salt  will  destroy  both  the  slime  or 
mucus,  and  the  worms  together;  but  it  is  apt  to  hurt  and 
inflame  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  thus  produce  worse 
disorders  than  that  which  it  was  intended  to  cure.  Two 
remedies  highly  useful  in  this  complaint  are  worm-seed  and 
cowhage,  or  cow-itch.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  former 
may  be  given  with  a little  treacle  twice  a day.  With  regard 
to  the  cowhage,  it  is  the  hairy  part  scraped  off  from  the  pods 
that  is  to  be  used.  It  may  be  made  up  with  common  syrup 
into  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  and  given  in  the  quantity 
° f fea -spoonful  twice,  a day.  In  separating  the  hairy  part 
oi  this  herb  from  the  pods  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
penetrating  the  skin  ;•  for  they  cause  an  intolerable  itching. 

i he  best  way  to  perform  the  separation  is  to  shake  the  pods 
m a box.  F 

. As,a  Purgative  against  worms,  calomel  either  alone  or 
joined  with  the  powder  of  rhubarb  is  advantageous.  Thus, 
for  a child  of  two  or  three  years  old.  Take  of  rhubarb  six 
grams  calomel  one  gram,  mix  them,  and  give  the  dose  in  a 
spoonful  of  water,  or  milk. 

ardbow(‘lIUltl|r  Reding  of  worms  in  the  stomach 

chies  such  ; 18  better  lhan  stomachic  bitter  medi- 

cmes  such  as  the  following  ; Take  of  Peruvian  bark  grossly 

p vve  crer , one  drachm  and  a half;  gentian  root  one  drachm  - 
one  dd  orai^  ^ boiling 

u atcr,  one  pin  Infuse  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  .train 

hem  through  a linen  cloth.  Two  or  three  tea-  p0Z\  o f 
tin  infusion  may  be  given  twice  a day.  P 

-ihfuseiHn  fFF/’  Sa”e  <dualltity  of  materials  may  be 
used  in  a pint  of  white  wine,  or  brandy,  for  two  or  three 
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days,  and  then  filtered  through  brown  paper.  The  dose  of  this 
tincture  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  infusion;  only,  if  the 
tincture  be  made  with  brandy,  the  dose  must  be  weaken- 
ed, by  adding  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

The  following  outward  application,  for  killing  and  ex- 
pelling worms,  lias  been  found  advantageous. 

Take  of  the  powder  of  dried  rue,  and  Socotorine  aloes, 
each  half  an  ounce— -mix,  and  make  them  into  a plaster 
with  Venice  treacle;  which  apply  to  the  belly,  first  cover- 
ing the  navel  with  a little  cotton. 

For  children  troubled  with  worms,  fat  and  greasy  aliments 
are  improper.  The  best  diet  is  broth,  with  meat  of  eaw 
digestion ; and  toasted  bread  and  honey  should  be  used  in- 
stead of  butLcr,  which  is  extremely  pernicious. 

Convulsions. 

Convulsions  consist  in  an  involuntary  and  alternate  con- 
traction of  the  muscles. 

CAUSES. They  are  caused  by  irritation  in  some  parti- 

cular part  of  the  body,  and  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  teeth- 
ing; wind  pent  up;  some  indigested  matter,  in  the  stomach 
orbowels ; and  by  a rash  imprudently  repelled  Among 
the  various  causes  may  likewise  be  mentioned  that  of  foul 
air,  and  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  dress  and  other  accom- 
modations of  infants.  c ..  . 

Cure. The  cure  of  convulsions,  like  that  of  ail  other 

diseases,  * consists,  principally,  in  removing  the  exciting 
causes.  When  they  arise  from  improper  food  and  indiges- 
tion, a gentle  vomit  should  be  given.  It  the  irritation  be  in 
the  bowels,  the  acrid  matter  must  be  discharged  by  purga- 
tives ; and  generally  the  first  thing  given  should  be  a clys- 
ter. Rhubarb  and  calomel,  as  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
worms,  will  here  also  be  proper.  But  if  the  disposition  to 
convulsions  continues,  after  the  bowels  have  been  properly 
cleansed,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  medicines  of  the 
anti-spasmodic  class,  or  those  that  are  good  against  cramps 

Take  of  tincture  of  asafoetida,  half  an  ounce* ; tnct  ire  of 
castor,  two  drachms ; tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops.  M ix 
them.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  this  mixture  may  be 

taken  occasionally  in  a little  mint-tea. 

When  the  convulsions  arise  from  the  disappearance  of  a 
rash,  a little  weak  wine  whey  should  be  given  with  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  child  kept  warm,  to  promote  perspiration.  1. 


* See  /!ji[icndix. 
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they  proceed  from  the  stoppage  of  a discharge  behind  the 
ears,  it  should  be  recalled  by  the  immediate  application  of 
blisters.  During  the  continuance  of  convulsions,  the  warm 
bath  is  of  great  service:  but  for  curing  a disposition  to  this 
complaint  nothing  is  more  poweriuLthan  sea-bathing,  or, 
in  want  of  it,  the  cold  bath,  either  of  them  to  be  used  every 
other  morning  for  a considerable  time. 

When  convulsions  arise  from  teething,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  lancing  the  gums.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  once  to 
set  free'al!  the  teeth  that  af£ evidently  making  their  way  ; 
for  the  divided  parts  soon  heal  up  again,  and  give  rise  to 
fresh  irritation.  The  cutting  therefore  ought  to  be  repeated 
for  several  dayssuccessivelv,  if  the  convulsions  do  not  cease. 

If  the  convulsions  do  not  arise  from  any  of  the  causes 
mentioned  above,  there  is  reason  lor  supposing  the  com- 
v plaint  to  be  a primary  disease,  and  to  proceed  immediately 
from  the  brain.  In  this  case,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
procure  a derivation  from  the  head;  which  is  best  effected 
bv  putting  the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  Some  blood, 
if  the  child  is  able  to  bear  it,  ought  likewise  to  be  taken 
away;  or  leeches  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the 
temples.  Blisters  ought  also  to  be  laid  on  the  legs  or  thigh.., 
and  a clyster  be  given;  which,  if  the  convulsions  continue, 
should  be  followed  by  a gentle  purge.  Blistering  may  be 
thought  harsh  treatment  in  the  disorders  of  infants;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  their  life  is  now  at  stake,  and 
that  the  temporary  pain  of  blisters  is  not  so  intolerable  as  a 
violent  lit  ot  convulsions. 

If  children  of  two  or  three  years  old  are  subject  to  slight 
and  frequent  fits  of  convulsions,  issues  or  re  tons  should  be 
made  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  neck,  and  be  kept 
open  for  a length  of  time. 

' Convulsions  arising  from  any  of  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned, will  sometimes  disappear  of  themselves  as  the  infant 
g-ts  older.  At  other  times,  the  appearance  of  some  other 
complaint  has  put  an  end  to  the  convulsions;  and  some- 
times the  disorder  has  been  removed  even  by  weaning 
children,  when  six  or  eight  months  old.  In  some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  convulsions,  after  all  the  usual  remedies  have 
B^en  tried  without  success,  musk,  freely  given,  has  per- 
fectly cured  the  disorder.  Five  or  six  grains  of  it  powder- 
ed may  be  given  in  a little  mint-tea,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

1 hough  all  convuJUion-fits  are,  indeed,  in  their  appear- 
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ance,  extremely  alarming,  yet  experience  warrants  the  coft- 
clusicxn,  that  under  proper  treatment  they  are  much  less 
frequently  fatal  than  is  generally  imagined.  Neither  is  the 
frequency  of  their  returns  during  infancy,  nor  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  such  a disposition,  any  real  indication  of  future 
«vils.  But  where  the  intervals  are  short,  though  the  fit  it- 
self be  not  long,  nor  violent,  the  disease  is  more  dangerous 
than  when  severe  tits  are  attended  with  long  intervals. 

Dentition,  or  Teething. 

Teething  is  an  important  period  in  the  constitution  of  in- 
fants, notwithstanding  some  writers  entertain  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  body,  during  teething,  is  much  disposed  to 
inflammation;  and  lusty,  strong  children  often  fall  into  a 
fever  at  this  time,  while  those  who  are  weak  and  delicate 
cut  their  teeth  easily,  though  frequently  later  than  the 
others.  It  is  observed  by  Hippocrates,  “ That  infants  cut 
then  teeth  more  readily  in  winter  than  in  summer;  that  such 
as  are  rather  inclined  to  be  lean  cut  them  more  easily  than 
those  that  are  very  fat;  and  children  who  are  loose  in  their 
belly  the  most  safely  of  all.”  This  period  commonly  be- 
gins between  the  fifth  and  tenth  months;  and  the  first 
teething  continues,  for  the  most  part,  tq  the  sixteenth  at 
least, -and  sometimes  much  longer. 

Symptoms. — Various  sypmtoms  usually  precede  and  ac- 
cbmpany  its  progress.  The  child  drivels;  the  gums  swell, 
and  become  hot;  there  is  often  a redness  in  the  cheeks,  and 
, eruptions  on  the  skin,  especially  on  the  face  and  head. 
There  is  also  a looseness,  and  griping,  and  the  stools  are 
green  or  pale.  The  urine,  sometimes  of  a milky  colour,  is 
frequently  made  in  less  or  greater  quantity  than  usual,  and 
accompanied  with  pain.  These  symptoms  are  often  follow- 
ed by  a cough,  difficult  breathing,  convulsions,  fever,  scro- 
fula, and  sometimes  by  water  in  the  head. 

Cure. — When  teething  is  difficult,  it  must  be  treated 
nearly  as  other  acute  diseases  where  there  is  an  inflammation 
of  any  part.  If  the  child  be  any  way  bound,  some  opening 
medicine  should  be  given  ; and  il  much  fever  attends,  the 
loss  of  a little  blood,  either  by  the  lancet,  or  by  leeches  behind 
the  ears,  will  be  necesSasy  ; though  children  do  not  bear 
bleeding  so  well  as  other  evacuations.  Clysters  are  also 
highly  useful,  especially  if  the  urine  be  sparingly  made;  in 
which  case,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  likewise  ad- 
visable. Some  gentle  medicine  to  promote  perspiration 


should  be  given.  This  purpose  may  be  answered  by  anti- 
monial  wine,  in  Ihe  quantity  of  from  six  to  ten  drops,  or 
upwards,  according  to  the  ago  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  child.  This  remedy  has  besides  the  advantage  of  open- 
ing the  belly.  It  may  be  given  in  a little  balm  or  mint-tea,. 
If  there  be  any  disposition  to  tits,  a blister  should  be  applied 
between  the  shoulders;  or,  instead  of  this,  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plaster  will  sometimes  suffice,  and  ought  to  be  removed 
every  ten  days  till  the  symptoms  disappear',  or  the  teeth 
come  into  sight.  v 

But  if. this  should  not  succeed,  and  the  child  be  seized 
with  convulsions,  a blistering  plaster  ought  to  be  applied 
between  the  shoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Teething  almost  invariably  begins  with  the  fore-teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw.  After  two  teeth  in  each  jaw  have  appeared, 
it  is,  in  some  instances,  a considerable  time  before  they  arc 
followed  by  those  which  are  next  them;  but  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  six  or  eight  are  cut  in  hasty  succession. 
The  fore-teeth,  or  cutters , are  succeeded  by  the  f our  grind- 
ers: then  come  the  dog-teeth,  as  they  are  called;  and,  last  of 
all,  of  an  infant’s  first  teeth,  their  antagonists,  or  the  eye- 
teeth ; making  in  all  sixteen. 

This  is  the  usual  number  of  children’s  first  tee^b  ; though 
some  infants  cut  four  double  teeth  in  each  jaw,  instead  of 
two;  making  the  whole  number  twenty.  But  an  infant  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  cut  twenty-four  teeth. 

A symptom  less  common  than  any  of  those  above  men- 
tioned, and  appearing  only  in  certain  habits,  is  a swelling  qf 
the  tops  of  the  feet  and  hands.  It  seems,  however,,  to  be  o£ 
no  importance,  and  goes  away  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth;  though,  in  some  instances,  this  symptom  is  accompa- 
nied with  considerable  fever.  A transient  palsy  of  the  arms 
or  legs  has  also  sometimes  been  observed  during  the  pro- 
gress of  teething.  Those  symptoms  are  often  followed  by  a^ 
cough,  difficult  breathing,  convulsions,  fever,  and  scrofula, 
and  sometimes  by  water  in  the  head. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  extremes  of  high  health,  and  a 
sickly  disposition,  are  both  dangerous : the  former  being 
exposed  to  acute  lever,  or  convulsions;  the  other  to  a slow 
hectic  and  consumption.  Pure  air,  therefore,  exercise, 
wholesome  food,  an  open  belly,  with  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  general  health,  and  !o  keep  off  a fever,’ 
will  greatly  contribute  to  the  safety  of  teething,  and  to 
children’s  passing  quickly  through  this  hazardous  period. 
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A purging  is  found  to  be  of  advantage  during  the  progress 
of  teething ; and  it  is  surprising  how  considerable  a looseness 
children  will  bear  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  how  bad  the 
stools  will  be  for  many  weeks  together.  The  looseness, 
therefore,  is  to  be  cautiously  treated,  and  rather  to  be  en- 
couraged than  suppressed. 

For  the  fever  accompanying  teething,  besides  bleeding, 
the  absorbent  powders,  such  as  crabs  claws  prepared,  are 
eminently  useful,  and  are,  in  various  respects,  calculated  to 
afford  relief.  To  these,  sometimes,  a grain  or  two  of  Dr. 
James's  powder  may  be  added  at  bed-time.  One,  two,  or 
three  grains  of  nitre  are  very  often  useful,  joined  with  the 
powders  just  now  mentioned,  in  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten 
grains;  or  with  four  or  five  grains  of  the  compound,powder 
of  contrayerva.  Sydenham  directs  two,  three,  or  four  drops 
of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  to  be  given  in  a simple  water,  every 
four  hours.  Nor  is  a drop  or  two  of  ladanum  to  be  feared,  if 
the  bowels  have  been  opened,  the  pain  be  very  great,  and 
the  breathing  not  difficult.  A free  discharge  of  the  bowels, 
however,  must,  above  all,  be  preserved,  when  teething  is 
attended  with  a fever.  The  state  of  their  gums  must  also 
be  carefully  attended  to,  or  it  is  a chance  that  their  fevers 
may  be  mistaken,  and  imputed  to  cold,  or  other  causes, 
when  the  souree  of  the  disorder  is  entirely  in  the  pain  of  the 
gums. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  lungs  is  one  of  those  parts  which  are 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  pain  of  teething;  and,  when  this 
happens  to  be  the  case,  the  symptoms  have  an  alarming 
appearance.  A precise  acquaintance  with  their  true  cause 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance;  otherwise,  an 
unsuccessful  plan  of  cure  will  most  probably  be  adopted. 

In  such  cases,  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  soreness  of 
the  breast,  or  sides;  cough;  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  continual  fever,  and  the  appearance  of 
general  decay.  In  this  state,  purging  the  bowels,  and  pro- 
perly lancing  all  the  suspected  parts  of  the  gums,  have  given 
immediate  relief;  and,  hy  keeping  up  the  purging  for  three 
or  four  days,  every  threatening  symptom  has  so  thoroughly 
abated,  that,  in  a fortnight’s  time,  a child,  expected  from 
day  to  day  to  die  of  inflammation,  or  tali  into  a consumption, 
has  been  restored  to  its  former  health  and  spirits. 

It  ought  to  be  a generakrule,  during  the  time  of  teething, 
to  abate  a little  of  the  usual  quantity  of  food,  and  to  increase 
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the  quantity  of  drink,  unless  the  child  is  very  weakly,  or 
every  thing  goes  on  perfectly  well.  If  the  child  be  at  the 
breast,  a regard  of  the  same  kind  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
diet  of  the  nurse. 

Children  will  sometimes  have  ulcerated  gums  in  teething, 
and  more  frequently  where  they  have  not  been  lanced; 
which  are  easily  cured  by  keeping  the  body  open,  a cl 
touching  them  with  a little  white  vitriol,  or  roch  alum.  As 
much  as  will  give  a moderate  roughness  to  a little  honey 
is  commonly  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  Water  in  the  Head. 

This  complaint  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds;  namely, 
the  external  and  internal:  in  the  former,  the  water  lies  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  seated  much 
deeper. 

Symptoms. — In  both  kinds,  the.  disease  commonly  be- 
gins with  the  appearance  of  a slow  fever,  a weakness  of  the 
arms,  and  pains  in  the  limbs;  as  also,  frequently,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck.  In  some  time  after,  the  child  is 
suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the  head,  generally  in  the 
fore-part:  it  becomes  heavy  and  dull,  and  can  bear  no 
posture  but  that  of  lying  horizontally,  or  Hat.  The  pulse 
becomes  irregular,  but  commohly  very  slow.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  faculties  and  senses  are  impaired,  and 
the  eyes  are  offended  by  the  light;  the  patient  sees  objects 
double,  and  becomes  delirious.  In  the  further  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  pulse  grows  frequent,  the  cheeks  become 
Hushed,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  enlarged,  the  stools  and. 
urine  come  away  involuntarily,  and  the  child  lies  sleeping, 
or  is  convulsed. 

Cause.— This  disease  commonly  takes  place  between 
two  and  ten  years  of  age,  but  is  not  universally  confined 
within  that  period.  It  may  arise  from  falls  and  blows  on 
the  head,  from  tumours  within  the  skull,  and  horn  a watery 
state  of  the  blood,  and  a lingering  illness.  This  is  some- 
times a very  short  disease,  and,  at  others,  continues  many 
months;  but,  in  either  case,  ending  for  the  most  part  fatally. 

Cuke.  “Whatever  may  be;the  immediate  cause  of  the 
hydrocephalus,  in  attempting  to  cure  it,  practitioners  have 
chiefly  depended  on  repealed  bleedings;  purges  with  jalap, 
or  calomel;  blisters  to  the  neck,  or  head,  with  medicines  t7> 
promote  the  discharge  of  urine,  and  the  putward  use  of 
uieicurial  ointment.  Some  have,  from  experience,  recom- 
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mended  the  use  of  sternutatories,  or  sneezing-remedies; 
such  as  the  compound  powder  of  asarum,  or  white  hellebore. 
To  these  means  may  be  added,  the  application  of  a narrow 
caustic  upon  the  head,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  instead  of  a small  blister  to  the  crown,  as  some 
have  advised. 

Aphtha,  or  the  Thrush. 

Symptoms. —This  disorder  generally  appears  first  in  the 
angles  of  the  lips,  and  then  on  the  tongue  and  the  inside  of 
the  cheeks,  in  the  form  of  little  white  specks;  which  soroe-^ 
times  extend  to  the  stomach,  and  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  intestines.  If  the  specks  are  of  a pale  colour,  super- 
ficial, and  easily  fall  off,  they  are  reckoned  not  dangerous ; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  they  are  thick,  brown,  or 
black,  and  run  much  together. 

Causes. — This  complaint  seems  to  be  occasioned  origin- 
ally by  indigestion.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  taking  of 
victuals  either  too  hot  in  themselves,  or  of  too  heating  a 
quality,  especially  when  made  very  sweet.  When  the 
thrush  attacks  strong  infants  of  a costive  habit  of  body,  it  is 
easily  cured,  and  requires  little  more  than  keeping  the  bow- 
els sufficiently  open ; for  which  purpose,  the  daily  use  of 
castor  oil  is  very  advisable.  But  the  complaint  is  not  void 
of  danger  in  delicate  infants,  whose  bowels  are  weak. 

Cuke. — When  the  thrush  is  notattended  with  any  fever, 
or, other  uncommon  symptom,  the  testaceous  powders,  such 
as  that  of  crabs  claws,  are  the  best  and  safest  remedy.  To 
this  may  be  joined  a little  calcined  magnesia,  if  the  child  be 
costive  : but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  loose  in  the  belly,'  and 
weakly,  two  or  three  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of 
contrayerva  may  be  added  instead  of  the  magnesia.  This 
medicine  should  be  given  for  three  or  four  days  successively, 
and  afterwards  something  more  purgative,  to  carry  down 
the  sloughs  as  they  fall  off.  Rhubarb,  to  which  a grain  of 
calomel  may  be  joined,  is  generally  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  delicate  and  weak  infants,  where  the  disease  is 
of  a bad  kind,  a decoction  of  Peruvian  bark  with  aro- 
matic confection  is  found  the  best  remedy.  It  may  be  made 

as  follows  : ..... 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  it  in  a pint 
of  water  to  a gill  and  a half ; and,  after  straining,  add  of  aro- 
matic confection,  one  drachm  and  a half. 

The  quantity  of  four  tea  spoonfuls  to  be  given  ever}  lour 

or  five  hours. 
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If  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue  are  thickly  covered 
with  sloughs,  it  may  be  convenient  to  clean  the  mouth  two 
or  three  times  a day,  with  a little  rose  water,  in  which  some 
honey  and  a little  borax  is  dissolved;  but  any  rash  applica- 
tion is  in  general  improper,  till  the  sloughs  are  disposed  to 
fall  off,  and  the  parts  underneath  inclined  to  heal-  When  a 
gangrene  is  apprehended,  some  spirit  of  salt,  or  vitriol, 
should  be  added  to  those  applications,  and  the  use  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  be  persisted  in. 

Of  the  Hooping-Cough,  or  Chin-Cough. 

Symptoms. — This  disorder  often  begins  as  a common 
cold,  but  in  its  progress  soon  becomes  more  severe.  From 
the  beginning  it  is  accompanied  with  a greater  difficulty  of 
breathing  than  is  common  in  a cold ; and  therebs  a remark- 
able affection  of  the  eyes,  as  if  they  were  swelled,  and  a lit- 
tle pushed  out  of  their  sockets.  The  fits  of  coughing  be- 
come gradually  more  violent,  tilkat  last  they  are  plainly 
convulsive.  The  disease  is  tedious,  and  sometimes  conti- 
nues many  months,  but  not  commonly  attended  with  a fever, 
though  an  infectious  disorder.  Like  other  contagious  dis- 
eases occurring  to  a person  only  once,  it  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  more  frequent  in  childhood  than  in  any  other- 
period  6f  life.  In  general,  whatever  weakens  the  body  pro- 
motes a disposition  to  this  complaint.  It  is  often  observed 
to  be  more  dangerous  in  one  season  than  at  another-  Its 
effects  are  commonly  worst  in  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  whom,  if  it  continues  Jong,  it  is  apt  to  render  scrofulous 
or  rickety. 

Cure.— The  disease  proves  most  favourable  when  the 
fit  ends  by  vomiting;  which  seems  to  point  out  the  benefit: 
of  promoting  such  a discharge;  Bleeding,  however,  when 
the  cough  is.  violent,  and  the  child  in  danger  of  being  suffo- 
cated, ought  certainly  to  be  performed,  especially  if  there  be 
a fever,  attended  with  a hard  full  pulse.  The  next  object 
m the  cure  is  to  give  a gentle  vomit  for  cleansing  the-  sto- 
mach, which  is  here  generally  loaded  with  tough  phlegm. 
The  belly  is  next  to  be  kept  gently  open  with  rhubarb  ; and 
both  the  vomit  and  purge  must  be  repeated  as  occasion 
requires,  but  always  by  the  gentlest  means.  It  is  of  great 
advantage  to  bathe  the  feet  every  dav  in  warm. water,  and  to 
keep  a Burgundy-pitch  plaster  constantly 'applied  between i 
the  shoulders:  but,  instead  of  the  latter,  when  the  disease  is 
violent,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a blistering-plaster,  and. 
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the  part  be  kept  open  for  some  time  by  means  of 
issue-ointment.  Eight  or  ten  chops  of  antimonial  wine, 
given  two  or  three  times  a day,  is  frequently  of  great 
service. 

The  practice  has  hitherto  been  common  to  give  oily  and 
balsamic  medicines  in  this  disease;  but  they  certainly  are 
extremely  hurtful  by  loading  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
are  already  too  much  oppressed  with  phlegm.  A far  more 
suitable  remedy  is  Peruvian  bark,  and  castor. 

Take  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  drachms; 
ol  castor,  two  scruples;  spearmint  water,  half  a pint; 
syrup  of  sugar,  two  table-spoonfuls.  Mix  them. 

To  a child  about  four  years  of  age,  three  tea-spoonfuls 
may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours;  and  the  dose  pro- 
Jportionably  increased,  or  diminished,  to  those  of  a less  or 
greater  age.  A change  of  air  is  of  great  advantage  in  the 
decline  of  the  hooping-cough,  and  even  after  its  first  seizure, 
when  the  child  can  be  conveniently  removed.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  disease  was  supported  by  its  own  infectious 
air,  when  the  child  is  kept  long  in  the  same  place.  The 
diet,  in  this  disorder,  ought  to  be  of  the  lightest  kind.  Lit- 
tle, more  than  milk  and  broths  should  be  given  to  children 
even  of  five  or  six  years  of  age;  and  no  greater  quantity 
than  a tea-cupful  taken  at  a time. 

The  Croup. 

The  Croup  has  never  been  noticed  in  Great  Britain  be- 
fore the  present  age,  and  there  is  yet  a difference  of  opinion 
respecting  both  its  real  nature  and  the  method  of  cure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  prevailing  opinion,  however,  it  consists 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe, accompanied  with  an  uncommon  secretion  of  mucus 
or  phlegm  from  that  part.  It  seldom  attacks  infants  till  after 
they  have  been  weaned,  and  becomes  less  frequent.as  child- 
ren advance  in  years.;  hardly  ever  appearing  in  any  who 
have  reached  ten  or  twelve  years  ot  age.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  more  common  upon  the 
sea  coast  than  in  the  midland  counties. 

Symptoms  — iLgenerally  comes  on  with  a hoarseness,  a 
pain  about  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  attended  with  a peculiar  kind  of  croaking  noise, 
that  may  be  heard  at  a considerable  distance.  The  puke  is 
quick,  with  much  heat,  and  the  patient  is  restless. 

Cure. — If  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit  of  body,  as  is  com- 
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monly  the  case  In  this  disorder,  and  the  fever  runs  high,  or 
the  breathing  be  very  difficult,  it  is  proper  to  bleed,  and  ap- 
ply leeches  to  the  pained  part:  after  which  a bhster  should  be 
laid  over  it;  and  it’  the  difficulty  of  breathing  continues,  an- 
other blister  between  the  shoulders.  . 

Upon  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  it  is  often  ofgreat  ad- 
vantage to  give  a vomit,  immediately  after  bleeding ; which 
has  sometimes  so  good  an  effect,  as  almost  immediately  to 
remove  the  complaiftt.  If  this  should  not  happen,  the  vo- 
mit must,  nevertheless,  be  repeated  ; and  this  as  often  as  the 
continuance  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  shall  give  reason 
to  think  that  a fresh  accumulation  of  phlegm  has  taken  place 
in  the  wind-pipe.  This  frequent  repetition  of  emetics  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  while  the  symptoms  continue  violent. 
The  body,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  kept  open  by  laxative 
clysters ; and  the  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  put  twice  a day 
into  warm  water. 

Though  this  disease  be  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  it  seldom 
ends  either  in  a suppuration  or  gangrene.  Its  common  ef- 
fect, when  fatal,  is  to  suffocate  the  patient  by  the  violent 
disorder  in  the  wind-pipe.  But  if  it  terminates  favourably, 
the  inflammation  is  resolved  ; as  is  likewise  the  spasm, 
or  cramp,  at  the  top  of  the  wind-pipd ; sometimes  with  a 
considerable  discharge  of  phlegm  from  the  throat,  and  at 
other  times  with  little  more  than  what  happens  in  a common 
cold. 

Such  is  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  when  purely  inflam- 
matory; but  in  other  cases,  where  it  is  almost  entirely  spas- 
modic, proceeding  as  it  were  from  a cramp  of  the  throat,- 
the  method  of  cure  is  very  different.  Here  the  remedy  most 
generally  recommended  is  asafostida,  two  drachms  of  which 
may  be  dissolved  in  four  table  spoonfuls  of  mint-water,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  pennyroyal- water.  A table  spoonful 
of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the 
patient’s  stomach  can  bear  it.  Some  childre'n  are  extremely 
averse  to  it,  while  others  take  it  not  only  without  disgust, 
but  even  with  great  pleasure.  But  where  they  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  it  by  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  given 

in  a small  clyster,  in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  at  a 
time. 

1 he  tincture  of  opium  maybe  given  with  the  same  inten- 
tion^ in  the  quantity  of  six  or  eight  drops  every  two  hours, 
until  sleep,  or  a remission  of  the  constriction,  take  place. 

d o prevent  a return  oi  this  disoider,  a seion  between  the 
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shoulders,  or  an  issue  in  the  arm,  is  advisable.  Children 
who  are  disposed  to  il, 'should  be  guarded  as  much  as  possi- 
ble against  catching  cold,  and  likewise  against  the  use  of  such 
aliments  as- are  crude,  or  of  difficult  digestion. 

Rickets. 

Ca'uses. — The  Rickets  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  in 
this  country,  till  about  the  year  1628,  when,  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  manufactures,  people  left  their  occupations  in 
the  country  to  settle  in  large  towns.  There  wanting  that  ex- 
ercise, and  pure  air,  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  their 
strength  declined,  and  ot  consequence  they  produced  a weak 
and  sickly  offspring.  It  is  certain  that  the  disorder  arises 
frequently  from  unhealthy  parents,  especially  from  mothers 
who  pass  too  sedentary  a life  in  a bad  air,  and  use  a crude 
and  watery  diet.  The  same  unwholesome  air  and  diet  af- 
fect still  more  the  tender  bodies  of  their  children;  on  which 
account  it  is  observed  that  the  children  of  poor  people  are 
particularly  liable  to  the  Rickets.  From  improper  food  and 
weak  digestion,  their  stomach  and  bowels  are  loaded  with 
undigested  juices ; an  universal  thickness  of  the  fluids  pre- 
vails, in  the  extreme  vessels,  especially  of  the  joints:  lrom 
too  languid  a circulation  the  humours  become  depraved,  and 
an  almost  general  obstruction  takes  place  in  the  iibres  of  the 
muscles. 

Symptoms. — The  Rickets  seldom  attacks  children  under 
nine  months  ; from  wffiich  period  to  two  years  old  the  dis- 
order usually  breaks  forth  and  shows  itself  chiefly  by  the 
following  signs : The  child’s  flesh  becomes  soft  and  flabby  ; 
the  face  appears  full,  and  the  head  and  belly  increase  in  a 
proportion  beyond  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  bones 
next  begin  to  be  affected,  the  knees,  wrists  and  ancles  become 
thicker  than  usual ; the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  become 
crooked  ; the  spine  or  back  bone  is  altered  from  its  natural 
shape.,  as  is  likewise  the  appearance  of  the  breast. 

Such  are  in  general  the  symptoms,  but  they  vary  in  dif- 
ferent children  according  to  the  violence  ot  the  disease. 
The  appetite  and  digestion  are  commonly  bad  ; the  teeth- 
ing is  slow  and  difficult  ; and  after  the  teeth  have  appeared, 
they  are  seized  with  rottenness,  and  fall  out.  Rickety 
children  usually  discover  a degree  ot  understanding  beyond, 
their  years. 

The  cure  of  this  disorder  ought  to  be  begun  with  cleans- 
ing the  stomach  and  bowels  by  gentle  vomits  ot  ipecacu- 
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anha,  and  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  such  as  have  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  above : after  which  the  constitution 
is  to  be  strengthened  by  stomachic  bitters,  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  steel  medicine's,  compounded  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Take  of  the  root  of  the  sweet-scented  flag,  and  gentian- 
root,  each  three  drachms ; Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce  ; iron  filings,  tied  up  in  a linen  bag,  six  drachms  ; 
Spanish  white  wine,  or  Lisbon,  one  quart.  Digest  for  the 
space  of  three  days,  and  then  filter  the  tincture.  Four  tea- 
spoonfuls of  this  tincture  may  be  given  twice  a day. 

Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  this  disease  than  the  cold 
bath,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  steel ; and  the  winter  is  not  the  most 
proper  season  for  it.  Rubbing  the  back:  and  belly,  in  par- 
ticular, with  flannel  and  aromatic  powders,  or  the  fumes  of 
frankincense,  mastic  and  myrrh-,  will  tend  greatly  to  pro- 
mote the  cure  by  strengthening  the  body. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  nourishing,  and  rather  of  a dry  than 
moist  kind.  For  drink,  wine  mixed  with  water  is  preferable 
to  malt  liquors : but  of  the  latter,  good  porter  is  the  best. — 
Dry  air,  and  exercise,  especially  riding  on  horseback,  are 
highly  advantageous. 

Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
that  affects  the  human  frame,  and  of  all  others  it  is  the  most 
generally  handed  down  by  parents  to  their  offspring.  Some- 
times, however,  it  will  lie  concealed  for  one  or  two  genera- 
tions, and  afterwards  appear  with  redoubled  violence.  It 
is  originally  a disorder  of  those  parts  of.  the  body  called 
glands,  but  in  process  of  time  seizes  others.  It  is  often 
preceded  by  a peculiar  look  about  the  eyes,  which  are  ge- 
nerally large,  and  a thickness  of  the  upper  lip.  The  belly 
is  sometimes  observed  to  be  hard  and  enlarged,  and  there  is 
a remarkable  softness  of  the  skin.  The  disease  is  not 
usually  fatal  at  an  early  period,  but  may  prove  the  cause  of 
bad  health  even  to  the  end-  of  life.  It  often  disappears, 
however,  about  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  some- 
times sooner,  especially  in  females.  On  the  other  hand, 
after  disappearing  for  several  years,  during  which  the  health 
has  been  perfectly  good,  the  humour  has  unexpectedly  fallen 
upon  some  inward  part,  occasioning  various  complaints. 
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often  ascribed  to  other  causes,  and  has  in  the  end  produced 
a consumption  of  ihe  lungs  or  some  other  fatal  disorder. 

Cuke. — This  disease  lias  such  an  affinity  to  the  rickets  in 
the  causes  which  commonly  produce  it,  namely,  bad  diet, 
and  a weakness  of  constitution,  that  it  requires  in  great 
measure  the  same  method  of  treatment,  so  far  as  relates  to 
a diet  of  easy  digestion,  and  to  medicines  for  strengthening 
the  body,  as  well  as  to  keeping  always  the  stomach  and 
bowels  free  from  impurities.  Bark  and  steel  are  al  o ex- 
cellent remedies,  but  nothing  is  better  than  sea-bathing. 
In  children  of  a gross  habit  of  body  a glassful  or  more  of 
sea-water  drunk  in  a morning  has  often  produced  good 
effects;  as  has  also  lime-water*  used  for  common  drink. 

The  use  of  hemlock  in  this  disease  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly  used  has  been  much  recommend  e,d  by  some 
writers,  but  the  most  extraordinary  instances  that  we  meet 
with  of  success  are  some  cases  in  which  the  inhaling  of 
vital  or  superoxygenated  air  has  performed  a perfect  cure, 
after  all  the  usual  remedies  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose. 
This  unexpected  discovery  is  of  singular  importance;  and 
if  fully  ascertained  by  a greater  number  of  trials  will  serve 
to  extirpate  a disease,  which  has  hitherto  generally  baffled 
the  utmost  efforts  of  medicine.  , 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters  are  likewise  highly 
serviceable  in  the  scrofula,  when  used  for  a considerable 
time  ; but  they  ought  only  to  be  taken  in  such  a quantity 
as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

The  method  too  frequently  practised  of  plying  the  pa- 
.tient  with  strong  purgative  medicines,  from  a notion  of  dis- 
charging the  humours,  deserves  to  be  severely  condemned, 
as  it  weakens  the  constitution,  and  thereby  increases  the 
disease.  That  the  body  ought  indeed  to  be  kept  open  has 
been  already  observed;  but  for  this  purpose  the  gentlest 
means  only  are  advisable.  Dr.  Underwood  very  properly 
recommends  one  drachm  of  cathartic  salt  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  .water,  to  be  taken  every  day  as  common  drink. 
This  quantity  of  salt  will  give  very  little  taste  to  the 
water,  and  we  are  told  that  in  some  instances  it  has  alone 
had  a good  effect  in  subduing  the  disease,  especially  in 


* Lime-water  is  ma  le  in  the  following  manner:  Take  of  quick-lime 
one  pound,  boiling  water  a pint  and  a half;  pour  the  water  gradually 
upon  the  lime,  and  ftir  them  together;  then  let  the  water  be  filtered 
through  paper,  aud  kept  in  a veflel  clofely  flopped. 
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stronger  children,  and  such  as  are  otherwise  healthy. 
In  those,  however,  of  a delicate  and  spare  habit  of  body, 
remedies  that  warm  and  strengthen  the  constitution, 
such  as  aromatics,  with  the  bark  and  steel  as  before  men- 
tioned, are  chiefly  to  be  employed.  But  while  these  are 
used,  and  still  more  if  the  use  of  them  be  interrupted, 
the  strictest  attention  should  be  given  to  the  diet  of  a scro- 
fulous patient;  as  otherwise  no  medicines,  however  well 
suited  to  the  disease,  can  produce  the  desired  effect.  Let 
all  meats,  therefore,  that  are  hard  of  digestion  be  avoided, 
and  the  diet  be  wholesome,  generous,  and  nourishing ; for 
more  depends  upon  a proper  regulation  in  this  respect  than 
is  commonly  imagined  : but  sea-bathing  in  this  disorder  can* 
never  be  enough  recommended. 

Small- Pox. 

Though  the  small  pox  sometimes  seizes  persons  at  a Iat* 
time  of  life,  it  is  however  chiefly  incident  to  children,  and 
is  one  of  tire  most  fatal  disorders  to  which  they  are  liable. 
It  appears  generally  in  the  spring,  from  which  time  through 
the  summer  it  increases  in  frequency,  till  autumn  advancing 
it  begins  to  decline,  and  in  winter  either  entirely  disappears 
or  spreads  its  contagion  more  slowly. 

There  are,  besides  some  inferior  divisions,  two  principal 
kinds  of  this  disease  ; namely,  the  distinct  and  the  con* 
fluent,  the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with  danger. 

Symptoms. — On  the  approach  of  the  disease  children ( 
generally  discover  a drowsiness,  after  which  come  on  the 
symptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  accompanied  with  fits 
of  cold  and  heat  by  turns.  There  is  a pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  sickness  and  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  sometimes 
vomiting;  costiveness  generally  prevails;  and  sometimes 
the  patients  are  attacked  with  convulsive  fits,  which  in  this 
disorder  is  always  considered  as  a good  sign.  A fever  is 
now  formed,  accompanied  with  a great  heat  of  the  skin 
and  restlessness  ; the  child  wakes  out  of  his  sleep  with  a 
sudden  start,  which,  as  well  as  convulsive  fits,  is  a sign  that 
the  eruption  is  on  the  point  of 'making  its  appearance. 
1 his  generally  happens  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  from 
the  time  of  sickening:  sometimes  they  appear  sooner,  but 
Ime  disease  is  then  judged  to  be  of  an  unfavourable  kind. 
1 hey  are  first  discovered  like  flea-bites  on  the  face,  arms, 
and  legs,  extending  successively  over  the  body  to  the  feet. 
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ami  are  accompanied  with  pains  and  soreness  of  (he  throat, 
which  is  commonly  in  three  or  four  days. 

As  soon  as  the  eruption  is  completed  the  fever  disappears 
or  abates.  The  most  favourable  kind  of  pustules  are  tho^e 
which  arc  distinct,  with  a florid  red  base,  and  which  fill 
with  a thick,  purulent  matter,  first  of  a whitish,  and  after- 
wards of  a -yellowish  colour.  Pox  of  a livid  brown  colour, 
or  which  are  small  and  flat,  with  black  specks  in  the  middle, 
are  unfavourable  ; and  such  as  contain  a thin,  watery  hu- 
mour, yet  worse.  It  is  a bad  sign  when  they  run  into  one 
another;  and  a great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  ac- 
counted a dangerous  symptom  : but  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstance  of  all  is  when  purple,  brown,  or  black  spots 
are  interspersed  among  the  pustules,  as  they  afford  a sign 
that  the  blood  is  in  a putrid  state.  Other  bad  symptoms 
are  bloody  stools  or  urine,  with  a swelled  belly.  Pale 
urine,  accompanied  with  a violent  throbbing  of  the  afteries 
of  the  neck,  are  signs  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of 
convulsion  fits.  When  the  face  does  not  swell,  or  falls  be- 
fore the  pox  comes  to  maturity,  it  gives  just  ground  for  ap- 
prehending an  unfavourable  event ; but  when  at  the  same 
time  that  the  face  falls,  which  is  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day,  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  swell,  the  disease 
proceeds  well.  Cold  shivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of 
the  disorder,  with  a brown  crust  on  the  tongue,  are  both  un- 
favourable symptoms ; as  is  likewise  a grinding  of  the  teeth, 
when  this  proceeds  from  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  not  occasioned  by  worms  or  any  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach. About  the  seventh  day  from  the  eruption,  some- 
times the  ninth,  the  pustules  dry,  or  turn  as  it  is  called  ; 
and,  scaling  off,  leave  red  marks,  and  sometimes  pits  be- 
hind them. 

Cure. — During  the  eruptive  fever  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool  and  easy,  and  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  barley- 
water,  balm-tea,  gruel,  or  other  diluting  liquors;  bis  food 
should  be  very  light:  he  ought  not  to  be  confined, to  bed, 
but  sit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  should  have  his  feet 
and  legs  bathed  frequently  in  water  agreeably  warm. 

It  is  a common  prejudice  among  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
ple, that  the  linen  of  the  children  should  not  be  shitted 
through  the  c ourse  of  the  disease,  lest  they  catch  cold:  but 
this  is  a most  pernicious-as  well  as  loathsome  practice ; for 
the  linen  being  hardened  by  the  moisture  which  it  absorbs 
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frets  the  tender  skin,  and  creates  much  uneasiness,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  vapours  rising  from  the  dirty  linen  again 
enter  into  the  body,  and  increase  the  disease.  Shifting  at 
this  period  is  highly  necessary,  but  doubtless  care  ought  to 
betaken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry;  with  which 
caution,  and  shifting  likewise  when  the  patient  is  most  cool, 
no  danger  needs  to  be  apprehended. 

When  this  disease  proceeds  in  a favourable  manner,  it 
would  only  be  disturbing  the  salutary  efforts  of  nature  to 
ply  the  patient  with  medicines.  Bleeding  is  seldom  ne- 
cessary in  infants,  though  it  is  sometimes  proper  and  requi- 
site in  those  wrho  have  passed  the  age  of  childhood.  During 
the  first  three  or  four  days  of  the  disease  a cool  treatment 
is  to  be  carefully  observed,  to  prevent  too  great  an  erup- 
tion ; but  after  the  pox  have  made  their  appearance,  the 
physician’s  business  is  to  promote  the  suppuration  by  light 
food,  and  such  diluting  drinks  as  have  been  already  re- 
commended ; and  should  nature  flag  in  this  important  pro- 
cess, her  efforts  must  be  assisted  by  suitable  cordials ; such 
as  wine  made  into  negus,  and  sharpened  with  the  jelly  of 
currants,  the  juice  of  orange,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey  is 
also  proper  in  this  case ; but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
over-heat  the  patient  by  those  cordial  remedies;  for  such 
conduct,  instead  of  promoting,  would  actually  retard  the 
eruption,  and  might  be  productive  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

The  same  cautions  are  to  be  observed  during  the  ma- 
turation or  ripening  of  the  small-pox.  The  chamber  ought 
to  be  kept  cool ; the- patient  be  lightly  covered  when  in  bed, 
and  be  likewise  occasionally  taken  out  of  it.  The  filling  of 
the  pox  is  often  prevented  by  great  restlessness;  and  when 
this  happens  gentle  opiates  are  necessary.  A tea-spoonful 
of  the  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  to  an  infant  every 
four  or  five  hours,  till  the  symptom  is  removed. 

It  often  happens  in  the  smail-pox  that  the  patient  is  trou- 
bled with  a strangury,  or  suppression  of  urine.  In  this  case 
he  should  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and  if  he  be 
able,  it  is  found  of  advantage  to  walk  across  the  room  with 
his  feet  bare.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  he  ought  to  be 
frequently  raised  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  should  endeavour 
to  pass  his  urine  in  that  situation.  A plentiful  discharge  of 
urine  is  highly  beneficial  in  the  small-pox;  and  when  it 
does  not  ensue  naturally,  a tea-spoonf  ul  of  the  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  should  be  mixed  with  his  drink  occasionally. 
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During  the  rising  of  the  small-pox  the  patient  is  generally 
costive,  to  such  a degree  as  not  to  have  a stool  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  this  extreme  con- 
stipation, in  a feverish  disorder,  must  prove  highly  preju- 
dicial. It  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  but 
from  the  sharp  arid  putrid  nature  of  what  is  thus  unduly  re- 
tained in  the  bowels  very  bad  effects  may  ensue.  In  such 
circumstances  a softening  clyster  should  be  given,  every  se- 
cond or  third  day  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  ; 
by  which  means  the  patient  will  be  cooled,  and  otherwise 
greatly  relieved. 

When  purple  or  black  spots  appear  among  the  small-poxr 
the  Peruvian  bark  must  immediately  .be  given  in  as  large 
doses  as  the  patient’s  stomach  can  bear,  and  be  likewise 
frequently  repeated ; by  which  the  happiest  effects  may  be 
produced. 

Take  of  the  powder  of  bark  two  drachms  ; pure  wafer 
six  table-spoonfuls;  cinnamon-water  half  a gill syrup  of 
orange,  or  lemon,  two  table-spoonfuls.  Mix  them. 

This  mav  be  sharpened  with  the  spirits  of  vitriol,  and  a. 
table-spoonful  of  it  given  to  an  infant  every  hour.  Spirit 
of  vitriol,  or  instead  of  it  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  or 
currant  .jelly,  ought  also  to  be  mixed '-with  the  patient’s 
drink,  which  in  this  case  should  be  wine  or  strong  negus. 
The  diet  must  consist  of  fruits  of  an  acid  nature,  such  as 
apples,  roasted  or  boiled,  preserved  cherries,  plums,  and 
the  like. 

The  same  method  of  treatment  with  respect  to  the  bark 
and  acids,  is  likewise  to  be  pursued  in  what  is  called  tha 
lymphatic  or  crystalline  small-pox,  where  the  matter  is  thin 
and  watery;  for  they  render  the  consistence  thicker,  and 
promote  a kindly  maturation.  When  the  small-pox  strike 
in,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  pustules  suddenly  sink  and  become 
fat  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  case  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  blisters  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  wri  ts  and  ancle y.  and  the  patient  be 
supported  by  cordials : sharp  poultices  likewise  composed 
of  mustard-  ced,  oatmeal  and  vinegar,  may  be  applied  to 
the  feet  and  hands,  to  promote  the  swelling  of  those  parts, 
and  draw  the- humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  11101  dangerous  period  of  the  small-pox  is  what  is 
called  the  secondary  fever,  which  generally  comes  on  when 
the  pustules  begin  to  blacken  or  turn  on  the  face;  and  mod 
cl  thocC  who  die  of  the  small-pox  are  carried  oft  by  thi-s 
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fever.  At  this  critical  period  nature  frequently  attempts  to 
relieve  the  patient  by  loose  stools ; and  this  salutary  effort 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  assisted  ; supporting  the  patient  at 
the  same  time  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourishing  and  cordial 
nature. 

On  the  approach  of  the  secondary  fever,  if  the  pulse  be 
very  quick,  hard  and  strong,  the  heat  very  great,  and  the 
breathing  laborious,  accompanied  with  other  symptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  breast  or  lungs,  blood  must  imme- 
diately be  drawn,  in  a quantity  suitable  to  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  strength  and  age  of  the  patient ; but  if 
on  the  other  hand  the  sick  be  faintish,  the  pox  become  sud- 
denly pale,  and  there  be  great  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
blisters  must  be  applied,  and  the  patient  supported  with 
generous  cordials.  In  such  cases,  wine,  and  even'spirits, 
have  sometimes  been  given  with-*  the  best  effect.  The  se- 
condary fever  arising  in  great  measure  from  the  matter  of 
the  pox  being  absorbed  into  the  body,  it  would  be  extremely 
advisable  to  open  the  pustules,  and  let  the  matter  out;  by 
winch  the  danger  at  this  period  might  be  lessened,  if  not 
entirely,  removed.  Very  little  art  is  necessary  for  such  an 
operation ; and  it  ought  to  be  done  when  the  pox  begin  to 
be  of  a yellow  colour.  It  may  be  performed  either  with  a 
lancet  or  needle,  and  the  matter  cleared  away  with  a little 
dry  lint.  As  the  pustules  are  generally  first  ripe  on  the  face, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  in  that  part,  and  afterwards  to  pro- 
ceed regularly  downward  : but  once  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion is  not  sufficient;  for  the  pustules  generally  fill  again  a 
second  or  .even  a third  time.  Besides  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  practice  in  diminishing  the  fever,  it  tends  to  prevent 
the  pitting,  which  is  an  object  of  some  consideration. 

Alter  the  small-pox  it  is  proper  to  give  a gentle  purge 
two  or  three  times,  at  the  distance  of  a few  days  between 
each;  but  if,  notwithstanding  this  precaution  to  .carry  off 
the  dregs  of  the  disease,  it  should  be  succeeded  by  a cough, 
a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other  signs  of  a consumption, 
the  patient  must  be  put  upon  a course  of  asses  milk,  with 
such  exercise  as  he  can  bear;  and  it  is  of  importance  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  a place  where  the  air  is  dry  and 
wholesome. 

It  often  happens  that  iraposthumes  or  swellings  are  form- 
ed in  some  part  of  the  body  after  the  small-pox.  In  such 
a case  the  swelling,  if  the  means  employed  to  discuss  it 
fail,  must  be  brought  to  a head  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
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means  of  poultices ; and  when  it  lias  been  opened,  or  ha^ 
broke  of  itself,  the  patient  must  be  purged.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  are  highly 
advisable. 

Inoculation. 

The  method  of  communicating  the  small-pox  by  inocu- 
lation has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial  in  the  eastern 
countries,  where  it  is  regarded  as  so  simple  an  operation  that 
in  many  parts  the  women  perform  it.  Various-  prejudices 
have  hitherto  concurred  to  obstruct  its  progress  in  this  coun- 
try, but  they  now  appear  to  be  diminishing;  and  there  is 
reason  to  expert,  from  the  example  of  those  who  are  more 
liberal  in  their  opinions,  that,  in  the  course  of  some  years  the 
practice,  if  not  universally  adopted,  will  at  least  become 
very  general.  Could  the  minds  of  people  be  influenced  by 
the  force  of  reason  alone,  they  could  not  hesitate  a moment 
to  determine  on  embracing  the  practice  of  inoculation.  So 
evidently  great  is  the  advantage  of  it  in  saving  the  lives  of 
children,  that  while  in  the  natural  small-pox  not  more  than 
one  patient  out  of  four  survives  the  disease,  it  is  a chance 
if  one  in  five  hundred  be  cut  off  in  consequence  of  inocu- 
lation. This  fact  is  of  itself  a sufficient  argument  to  esta- 
blish the  usefulness  of  the  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  inoculating,  nothing  can 
be  conceived  as  more  easy.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  it 
is  performed  by  rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the  skin  ; 
and  this  is  generally  successful  in  communicating  the  disease. 
But  the  method  of  inoculating  at  present  in  this  country  is, 
to  take  a little  matter  from  a pustule  when  the  pox  are  fully 
ripened,  on  the  point  of  a lancet,  and  insert  it  in  the  arm, 
by  making  one  or  two  small  incisions  between  the  true  and 
scarf  skin,  which  may  afterwards  be  pressed  down  with 
the  flat  side  of  the  lancet.  In  three  or  four  days  after  the 
part  appears  inflamed,  and  in  about  three  days  more  tire 
.symptoms  of  infection  come  on.  But  if  fresh  matter  be 
applied  long  enough  to  the  skin,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
making  any  puncture  at  all.  Let  a bit  ol  thread,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the  matter,  be  applied  to 
the  arm,  mid-way  between  the  shoidder  and  the  elbow,  and 
covered  with  a bit  of  common  sticking  plaster.  In  eight 
or  ten  days  this  method  will  seldom  fail  of  communicating 
the  disease. 

The  most  proper  season  for  inoculation  is  when  the  wca- 
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ther  is  temperate  and  healthy;,  and  the  fittest  age  between 
three  and  five  years.-  Many  approve  of  inoculating  even 
on  the  breast;  but  children  are  more  liable  to  convulsions 
at  this  time  than  afterwards ; and  if  the  child  should  seem 
to  be  in  any  danger,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  by 
• spoiling  the  milk,  could  not  fail  to  heighten  the  disease. 

Very  little  preparation  of  the  body  is  necessary  previous 
to  inoculation.  In  children  who  have  been  fed  on  simple 
, and  light  diet,  such  as  milk,  panada,  weak  broths,  bread- 
: pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats,  no  change  of  diet  is 
necessary.  But  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  richer 
food;  and  are  of  a gross  habit  of  body,  or  abound  with  bad 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a spare  diet,  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  before  inoculation.  Their  food"  should  be 
Iignt,  and  not  of  a heating  quality  ; and  their  drink  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,-  or  the  like.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  the  use  of  medicines  before  inoculation  ; but  two 
or  three  mild  purges,  suited  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient,  should  be  given.  When  the  signs  of  infection  have 
' begun  to  appear,  the  proper  management  is  to  keep  the 
patients  cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open;  by  which 
i means  the  fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  lessen- 
ad.  The  fever  proceeds  very  moderately  when  the  pustules 
are  few,  and  their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  fever  which  precedes  or  attends  the  eruption. 

: J he  food  and  drink  during  the  disease  are  to  be  regulated  in 
■ he  same  manner  as  in  the  natural  small-pox;  and  the  same 
s to  be  said  respecting  medicines  should  any  bad  symptoms 
\ppear,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  Purging,  when  the  dis- 
use has  ceased,  is  here  likewise  no  less  necessary  than  in 
he  former  kind  of  disease.  y 
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In  the  preceding  article,  I have  given  place  to  the  method 
inoculating  for  the  small-pox,  as  having  hitherto  beensuc- 
esstully  practised  during  a number  of years;  but,  byafortu- 
.ate  discovery,  ,t  is  now  found,  that  infection  may  be  intro- 
j \n  amanne.r  ecMly  successful,  and  the  disease  render- 
ion  x?  c01"lderab!e.  ‘han  by  (he  former  kind  of  inocula- 
. ‘ . T 11S  ls  done  by  moculatmg  with  matter  either  taken 

rho  had  affeCh!W^  ‘he  disease’  or  from  some  Person 
nimal  0“''°]  the  ,nfec‘10n  originally  derived  from  that 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a general  account  of 
10  ma»“or  mwluclt  so  surpriskgadiscovery  has  beer,  made. 
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In  several  parts  of  England,  where  cows  are  kept  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy,  a peculiar  eruptive  disease  has  been 
occasionally  observed  among  the  herd,  and  which  affects  in 
particular  the  udders  and  teats  of  those  animals.  It  has* 
therefore,  pretty  generally  obtained  the  name  of  the  con- 
pox,  {vaccinia,  or  vacciola.) 

Till  within  these  last  two  years,  the  knowledge  of  this 
distemper  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  people  employed 
in  the  dairies,  and  to  farriers  and  cow-doctors  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; but,  by  the  latter,  it  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served with  particular  accuracy,  and  they  have  even  em- 
ployed means  for  its  removal. 

It  farther  appears,  that  wherever  the  existence  of  this 
disease  was  known,  the  fact  was  likewise  ascertained,  that 
the  disorder  is  communicated  by  the  touch  to  the  milkers 
who  handle  the  teats  of  the  diseased  cows;  and  from  them 
again  is  often  spread  through  a numerous  herd : that,  when 
affecting  the  human  species,  it  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
local  disease  of  the  hands  and  arms,  but  also  occasions  a 
general  indisposition,  often  severe,  but  never  fatal,  which 
runs  a regular  course;  and  that  the  person  who  has  once 
undergone  the  disease  so  communicated  is  ever  after  secure 
against  the  infection  of  the  small-pox,  either  in  the  natural 
way  by  contagion,  or  by  inoculation. 

All  these  circumstances,  however,  though  known,  as  we 
are  told,  from  time  immemorial  in  certain  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, still  remained  in  obscurity  till  within  these  three  years, 
when  Dr.  Jenner,  of  Berkley,  in  Gloucestershire,  conceived 
the  important  idea  of  employing  the  cow-pox  to  annihilate 
the  small-pox,  and  published  several  interesting  particulars 
concerning  this  disease,  which  works  have  now  made  it 
known  to  the  public  in  general. 

It  appears,  from  observations  made  by  those  who  are' 
most  conversant  with  cows,  that  several  causes  may  produce 
sores  upon  the  udder  and  teats  of  this  animal,  especially  such 
as  excite  any  irritation  in  those  parts,  during  the  season 
when  the  cows  abound  most  in  milk.  The  stinging  ot  flies, 
or  rough  handling  while  milking,  and  other  such  external 
irritations,  will  often  occasion  small  white  blisters  on  the 
parts;  which,  however,  never  extend  more  titan  skin-deep, 
and  are  generally  easy  of  cure. 

Another,  and  a more  serious  disorder  in  those  parts,  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  produced  by  suffering  a cow,  while  in 
fulL  milking,  to  remain  Tor  a day  or  two  unmilked  : in  cmlwr 
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tt)  distend  the  udder  when  naturally  small.  This,  it  appears, 
is  a common  artifice  practised  at  fairs  and  cattle-markets, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  price  of  the  cow,  a large 
udder  being  reckoned  an  important  circumstance  in  the 
vahm  of  that  animal.  By  this  cruel  and  unwarrantable 
artifice,  the  vessels  that  supply  the  udder  are  kept  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time  in  a state  of  great  distension,  which 
terminates  frequently  in  a violent  inflammation  of  those 
parts,  succeeded  by  large  eruptions  upon  the  teats  and  udder 
that  sometimes  leave  deep  and  troublesome  sores.  The 
matter  discharged  from  these  ulcers  will  communicate  a 
disorder,  like  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  when 
the  skin  is  broken  in  any  part;  and  often  produces  foul  and 
extensive  ulcers,  which  sometimes  occasion  pustules  on  the 
arms  and  shoulders,  and  prove  tedious  and  difficult  of  cure. 

The  genuine  cow-pox,  however,  is  a distinct  disease  from 
those  which  have  been  just  mentioned.  Jt  generally  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  spring,  and  shows  itself  in  irregular 
pustules  on  the  teats  or  nipples  of  the  udder.  They  are  at 
first  ot  a palish  blue,  or  rather  a livid  colour,  and  contain  a 
J un,  watery,  and  sharp  fluid.  The  surrounding  parts  are 
inflamed  and  hardened.  These  pustules,  it  seems,  are  very 
apt  to  degenerate  into  deep  corroding  ulcers,  which,  as  flic 
cow-doctors  term  it,  cat  into  the  flesh,  and  constantly  dis- 
charge a matter,  which  commonly  increases  in  thickness 
and  hardens  at  last  into  a scab.  Now  and  then  the  cow 
becomes  evidently  indisposed/loses  her  appetite,  and  gives 
loss  milk  than  usual;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  disorder 
though  severe,  is  entirely  local.  ' 

It  appears  that  the  Qow-pox  never  proves  fatal  to  cows 
nor  is  it  infectif  us  in  the  usual  manner  of  contagious  distem- 
pers, bu  t can  only  be  communicated  to  them  or  to  the  human 
species  by  actually  touching  the  matter  which  proceeds  from 
he  sores.  Hence  the  cows  which  are  not  in  milk  escape 
ie  disease  entirely,  though  constantly  in  the  same  field  with 
those  that  are  highly  infected;  and  it  seems  to  be  only  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  milker  handling  the  teats  of  the 
wind  cows  after  touching  the  diseased,  that  the  cow-pox 
e\  cr  spreads  among  the  herd.  * 0X 

W e are  informed  that  the  cow-pox  is  familiar  to  the  inha- 
Marts  of  the  hundred  of  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  it 
ghkewjse  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  comities 
fc0n,!Cn<:t’  Buckingham,  Devon,  and  Hants ; in  a lew 
taces  ot  Sullolk  and  Noriolk,  where  it  is  sometimes  called 
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the  pap-pox  ; and  in  Leicestershire  and  Staffordshire.  Nor  is 
it  unfrequent  in  the  very  large  milk-farms  contiguous  to  the 
metropolis  on  the  Middlesex  side.  It  is  here  observed  ge- 
nerally to  attack  first  some  cow  newly  introduced  to  the 
herd,  and  is  supposed  to  originate  in  a sudden  change  Irom 
a poor  to  a very  rich  and  partly  unnatural  diet,  which  it  is 
the  practice  to  use,  in  order  to  bring  the  yield  of  milk  to 
its  highest  point. 

According  to  Dr.  Jenner,  the  origin  of  the  cow-pox  is 
ascribed  to  a derivation  from  the  horse.  T he  horse  is  well 
known  to  be  subject  to  an  inflammation  and  swelling  in  the 
heel,  called  the  grease,  from  which  is  discharged  a very  sharp 
matter,  capable  of  producing  irritation  and  ulcers  in  any 
other  animal  to  the  surface  of  which  it  is  applied.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  matter  is  conveyed  to  the  cow  by  the 
men-servants  of  the  farm,  who,  in  several  of  the  dairy 
counties,  assist  in  milking.  One  of  these,  having  dressed 
the  horse,  goes  immediately  to  his  occupation  of  milking ; 
and  having  upon  his  hand  some  particles  of  the  discharge 
from  the  grease,  he  of  course  applies  it  to  the  udder  of  the 
cow,  where,  if  the  animal  be  in  a state  for  receiving  the 
infection,  it  produces  that  specific  change  in  those  parts 
which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the  dow-pox.  _ 

The  origin  here  ascribed  to  this  disorder  is  principally 
founded  on  the  circumstance  that,  wherever  the  cow-pox 
appears,  the  grease  is  generally  found  to  have  preceded  it; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease  from  the 
horse  to  the  cow  is  likewise  current  in  some  of  the  dairy 
counties  where  the  disease  is  known.  But  this  opinion  re- 
quires to  be  ascertained  by  further  observations. 

This  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of  the  cow-pox 
was  no  sooner  started  by  Dr.  Jenner,  than  attempts  were 
made  repeatedly,  but  without  success,  to  introduce  the 
disease  in  the  nipple  of  the  cow  by  direct  inoculation  of 
the  recent  matter  of  the  grease  from  the  horse  s heel.  1 he 
consequence  of  this  experiment,  when  it  took  any  effect, 
was  a slight  inflammation,  and  the  production  of  a small 
pustule  or  pimple,  but  which  disappeared  m a lew  day? 
without  exciting  the  specific  disease  of  the  pox.  But  he 
failure  of  these  experiments  by  no  m'eans  overthrow  s 
opinion  for  the  ascertainment  of  which  they  were  made, 
since  it  is  admitted  that  a certain  predisposition  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  cow  to  receive  the  disease  is  also  requisite 


for  its  production. 
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' 1S  lemarked,  that the:  matter  discharged  from  the  sores 
in  the  houses  heel  is  likewise  found  to  occasion,  at  times 
very  troublesome  ulcers  on  the  hands  of  the  men  that  dress 
them,  attended  with  a very  considerable  degree  of  indis- 
position ; both  of  which  appear  to  be  full  as  severe  as  in 
he  genuine  cow-pox,  and  in  many  points  to  resemble  this 
latter  disorder.  But  the  person  who  has  been  infected  by 
ne  horse  is  not  rendered  thereby  entirely  secure  from  after- 
wards receiving  the  smalt-pox.  * 

7 he  pustular  sores  on  the  udder  and  teats  of  the  cow 

nwhVl  /|U'fe  the  Sen“lne  cow-pox.  whatever  be  the  way 
n which  they  are  produced,  are  found  by  experience  to 
possess  the  power  of  infecting  the  human  species,  when 
ny  part  of  the  body,  where  the  skin  is  broken,  or  naturally 
(Inn,  comes  into  actual  contact  with  the  matter  which  they 
fhf  n-rfe«  ?ente.lt  ,s<  that>  with  the  milkers,  the  hands  are 

exhihit  ,Vhat  “Su,re  thls  dis««ler  accidentally,  and  it  there 
exh  bits  the  following  appearances : Inflamed  spots  begin 

appear  on  the  hands,  wrists,  and  especially  the  joints 
small  h,t  e fin?rs;1  an<  l,hose  sPots  at  first  resemble  the 

ion  Then  ° T bUn’k  bu‘  Cl"ickl>-  Proceed  to  snppura- 
on.  The  pustule  is  quite  circular,  depressed  in  the  mid 

ic,  and  of  a blueish  colour,  and  is  surrounded  with  a con 

trab.e  redness.  Flic  bine  colour  which  the  pustule  a] 

?eive  ZeaSth  "hlCh  Tl  tor” 

&°Wer  aHd  purulent.  In  a few  days  irora  £ 
eruption,  a tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  a-hnik  ; 

after  the 

light  degree  of S!?  b^h’  and  a 

»JS.TtoZi°or  foim“niedWi(l|  m0?  °r  fcss  violence  from 
oresaiout  the  hands,  whkitheal^elt^  tlle*  !eave 

yhis  respect, ^he  ulcer  on , ' ZltoTfc  "““““g. 
'Inch  they  derive  their  origin  PI  ‘he  cow< 

If  is  to  be  observed  tlnp  tu, 

efy  «evere  on  the  hands  "and  ' Pox  6ruPt;on,  though 

nanus,  and  occasioning  much  general 
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illness,  never  produces  a crop  of  pustules  over  distant  parts 
of  the  body,  arising  spontaneously,  as  in  the  small-pox.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  pustules  are  formed  in  various 
parts  which  accidentally  come  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
hands,  as  on  the  nostrils,  lips,  and  other  parts  of  the  lace 
where  the  skin  is  thin ; or  sometimes  on  the  forehead,  when 
the  milker  leans  with  that  part  upon  the  udder  of  an 
infected  cow.  From  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  cow- 
pox  as  it  affects  the  milkers,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  casual  cow-pox  in  the  human  species,  is  often  a 
severe  disorder,  sometimes  confining  the  patient  to  his 
bed  during  the  period  of  fever,  and  generally  leaving  trouble- 
some sores,  but  it  has  never  been  known  to  prove  fatal ; 
nor  are  these  sores,  if  properly  attended  to,  followed  with 
any  lasting  injury  of  the  affected  parts,  though  they  some- 
times leave  scars  for  life. 

In  consequence  of  the  close  investigation  which  this  dis- 
order has  lately  undergone,  the  following  facts  may  be 
considered  as  fully  ascertained  by  the  lairest  experiments 
and  most  accurate  observations: 

first. The  cow-pox,  in  its  natural  state,  or  when  propa- 

gated immediately  from  an  infected  cow,  to  the  hands  of 
the  milkers,  is  capable  of  affecting  the  human  species  from 
one  to  another  repeatedly  to  an  indefinite  number  of  times; 
but,  after  the  first  attack,  it  is  generally  much  milder  m its 
symptoms,  and  in  particular  it  is  much  less  liable  to  produce 
the  fever  and  general  indisposition  which  always  attend  the 
first  infection.  -There  are  instances,  however,  where  the 
second  and  even  the  third  attack  have  been  as  severe  m 
every  respect  as  the  first;  but  these  are  very  rare. 

Secondly. — The  small-pox  in  aconsiderable  degree  secures 
a person  from  the  infection  of  the  cow-pox;  and  in  this  re- 
spect appears  to  act  in  a manner  very  similar  to  a previous 
attack  of  the  latter  disease ; that  is,  to  confine  its  operation 
to  the  forming  of  local  pustules,  but  unattended  with  gene- 
ral fever.  Hence  it  is,  that  where  all  the  servants  of  the 
dairy  take  the  infection  from  the  cows,  those  of  them  who 
have  previously  undergone  the  small- pox  are  often  the  only 
persons  among' them  able  to  go  through  the  usual  work 
Third! i/. — The  cow-pox,  m its  genuine  state,  when  it  has 
been  accompanied  with  general  fever,  anti  has  run  us  regu- 
lar course,  ever  after  preserves  the  person  who  has  been  in- 
footed  with  it  from  receiving  the  inlection  of  the  sma -pox. 
This  asset  lion  is,  however,  to  be  taken  with  exactly  the 
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same  limitations  as  that  of  re-infection  with  the  small-pox 
preventing  a second  attack  of  the  same  disease.  No  pre- 
vious infection  will  entirely  counteract  the  local  effect  on 
the  arm,  produced  by  the  insertion  of  variolous  matter  in 
common  inoculation:  this  may  in  a few  cases  go  so  far  as  to 
induce  a degree  of  general  fever,  slight  indeed,  but  perhaps 
equal  to  that  of  the  mildest  indisposition  caused  by  a first  in- 
fection with  this  disorder.  By  the  inoculation  of  either 
disease,  however,  the  small-pox  is  equally  and  completely 
disarmed  of  its  virulence  against  any  subsequent  attack, 
v\  hich  is  the  circumstance  that  so  much  distinguishes  and  so 
strongly  recommends  this  operation. 

Fourthly.  A comparison  ot  the  two  diseases  in  respect 
of  the  mildness  of  their  symptoms,  and  the  hazard  to  life 
w hie h they  may  occasion,  will  show  a very  great  advantage 
m favour  of  the  cow-pox.  Compared  with  the  natural 
sina  -pox,  the  natui  al  or  casual- cow-pox  is  both  milder  and 
infinitely  more  safe  j no  instance  having  ever  been  known 
ot  a fatal  event  in  the  cow-pox,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  peo- 
ple employed  m the  dairies.  When  both  diseases  are  intro- 
duced by  artificial  inoculation,  they  are  each  rendered  much 
ess  severe;  and  here  too  the  superiority  of  the  cow-pox 
as  a safer  and  milder  disease  is  extremely  evident. 

Fifthly.  The  cow-pox,  even  in  its  most  virulent  state,  is 
not  communicable  by  the  air,  nor  by  any  other  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  contagion,  but  can  only  be  propagated  by 
the  actual  contact  of  matter  of  a pustule  from  the  cow-pox 
with  some. part  of.the  body  of  the  person  who  receives  it 
It  ts  not  yet  ascertained,  whether  in  all  eases  an  insertion 
of  specific  infectious  matter  under  the  skin  be  necessary 
but  m i s most  active  state,  as  it  is  when  formed  in  the  cow's 
‘ er’  U;f  skia  vvhlch  covers  the  bps  and  nostrils  readily 
thl  rn  t w,U,out  beinS  broken*  this  respect, 

small  novSl0n  ° - SecT-P°x  Seems  to  C(lual  that  oP  the 
sma  l-pox  in  activity  ; but  the  striking  difference  between 

bv  .heair  Xr- ” “""I10*  ,rot  beh'S  communiS 

mtaine  I tp,  a,circi™^ce  fully  and  satisfactorily  as- 
,1  ‘ • V , tbe  dairy-farms,  infected  servants  sleep  with 

o mmlcctcd : infants  at  the  breast  have  remained  with 

“fderZ™trhem  a1  °F'  °"C  °f  the  1W°  ',!U'e  had  ‘he  dis- 
i n tnem,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  disease  of  one 

been  communicated  by  contagion  to  the  otlier  It  is  o ? 

-ncumstance  which  /ives  th^eow-pL  it  Welded  su  '" 

) , since,  by  adopting  this  disease  instead  of  the  small- 
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pox,  all  the  dread  and  all  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the 
contagion  of  the  latter  are  entirely  removed. 

The  inoculated  cow-pox  appears  to  have  almost  as  great 
a superiority  in  point  of  mildness  and  security  over  the  or- 
dinary inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  as  this  has  over  the  na- 
tural small-pox;  so  that  the  same  precautions  which  would 
be  highly  requisite  in  communicating  the  latter  become  less 
so  where  the  disorder  is  to  be  introduced  by  inoculation; 
and  still  less  where  the  cow-pox  is  substituted  in  the  room 
of  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  performing  inoculation  in 
the  cow-pox.  Dr.  Woodville,  whose  industry,  judgment, 
and  accuracy,  appear  to  great  advantage  in  his  observations 
on  this  subject,  advises  <r  that  the  lancet  should  be  held 
nearly  at  a right  angle  with  the  skin,  in  order  that  the  in- 
, fectious  fluid  may  gravitate  to  the  point  of  the  instrument, 
which,  in  this  direction,  should  be  made  to  scratch  the  cuticic 
repeatedly,  until  it  reach  the  true  skin,  and  become  tinged 
with  blood/’ 

The  act  of  inoculation  having  been  performed,  the  first 
proof  of  its  success  is  a small  iniiamed  spot  at  the  part 
where  the  puncture  has  been  made,  which  is  very  distin- 
guishable about  the  third  day.  This  continues  to  increase 
in  size,  becomes  hard,  and  a small  circular  tumour  is  form- 
ed, rising  a little  above  the  skin.  About  the  sixth  day  the 
centre  oi  the  tumour  shows  a discoloured  speck,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  a small  quantity  of  fluid;  and  tills  continues 
to  increase,  and  ihepustuie  or  pimple  to  fill,  tiil  about  the 
tenth  day. 

After  the  eighth  dav,  when  the  pustule  is  fully  formed, 
the  effects  on  the  constitution  begin  to  show  themselves ; the 
general  indisposition  being  commonly  preceded  by  pain  at 
the  pustule  and  in  the  armpit,  followed  by  head-ach,  some 
shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  a feverish 
increase  of  the  pulse.  These  continue  with  more  or  less 
violence  for  one  or  two  days,  and  always  abate  of  their 
own  accord,  without  leaving  any  unpleasant  consequence 
behind  them. 

During,  or  a little  after,  the  general  indisposition,  the 
pustule  in  the  arm,  which  had  been  advancing  in  a regular 
manner,  becomes  surrounded  with  a broad  circular  in- 
flamed margin,  and  this  is  a sign  that  the  body  in  general 
is  affected.  After  this  period,  the  fluid  in  the  pustule  gra- 
dually dries  up,  the  surrounding  redness  becomes  fainter. 
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and  in  a day  or  two  vanishes  imperceptibly  ; whilst  the 
pustule  no  longer  increases  in  extent,  but  on  its  surface  a 
hard  thick  scab  of  a brown  colour  is  formed,  which,  if  not 
pulled  off,  remains  for  nearly  a fortnight,  till  at  length 
it  falls  off,  Ieaviug  the  skin  beneath  perfectly  sound  and 
uninjured.  « 

It  is  a circumstance  of  great  importance  in  favour  of  this 
method  of  inoculation,  that  though  some  attention  in  choos- 
ing the  matter  for  inoculation,  and  performing  this  slight 
operation  in  such  a manner  as  to  insure  success,  be  requisite, 
very  little  medical  treatment  is  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  patient  'through  it  with  perfect  safety.  Inmost 
cases,  it  is  attended  with  so  little  fever  as  scarcely  to  be  de- 
lected by  an  attentive  observer. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  cow-pox  with  a repeti- 
tion ol  the  circumstance  which  gives  it  a decided  superi- 
ority over  the  small-pox.  Dr.  Woodville  affirms  (and  his 
authority  is  unquestionable),  that  of  all  the  patients  whom 
iie  inoculated  with  variolous  matter)  after  they  had  passed 
through  the  cow-pox,  amounting  to  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred, not  one  was  affected  with  the  small-pox,  though  pur- 
posely and  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the  disease; 
and  what  is  not  less  extraordinary*,  nearly  a' fourth  part  of 
tins  number  was  so  slightly  affected  with  the  cow-pox 

that  it  neither  produced  any  perceptible  indisposition  - nor 
pustules. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  cow  has,  in  all 
countries,  been  esteemed  a valuable  animal.  Besides  cul- 
tivating the  ground,  which  her  species  performs,  she  sup- 
plies us  with  an  aliment  of  her  own  preparing,  the  most 
wholesome  as  well  as  nourishing  in  nature;  but  never  be- 
fore  was  it  known,  except,  as  appears,  in  some  particular 
t ^ .ncts  m England,  that  even  from  a disease  to  which  she 
1S  r1  Jie’  s'ie  can  likewise  be  further  useful,  in  preserving* 

us  from  one  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  that  ever  infested 
human  kind.  H u 


Chicken  or  Swine  Pox. 

In  many  persons,  this  kind  of  pox  make  their  appearance 

preach  bTginPolhe  f|by  “y  “T*5  si«ns  "K  ” 
proach,  but,  in  others,  there  is  a slight  degree  -of  chillness 

weariness,  cough,  loss  of  appetite,  wandering  pain  and 

feverishness  for  two  or  three  days.  The  pustules  or  nim- 

P cs,  in  most  cases,  have  the  common  rise  of  small-pox 
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but  some  are  less;  and  they  never  are  numerous,  nor  run 
together.  ■ 

On  the  first  day  of  their  appearance,  they  are  of  a red- 
dish colour;  and  on  the  second  there  is  at  the  top  of  most, 
of  them  a very  small  bladder,  about  the  size  of  a millet-seed. 
This  is  sometimes  full  of  a watery  and  colourless  liquor,  some- 
times  it  is  yellowish  ; and  the  skin  which  contains  it  break- 
ing  by  accident,  or  perhaps  from  rubbing  to  alia)  theitching, 
a thin  scab  is  formed,  on  the  first  or  second  day,  at  the  top 
of  the  pustule.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  they  are 
almost  all  dried  hnd  covered  with  a crust. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small-pox  by 
its  appearance  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  from  the 
bladder  of  watery  liquor  upon  the  top  of  the  pox.  It  may 
likewise  be  distinguished  by  the  crust  which  covers  the 
pox  upon  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  the  small-pox  is  not 

come  to  the  state  of  maturity.  . , ~ 

The  disease,  as  above  described,  stands  in  no  neea  oi 
any  remedies;  but  there  sometimes  appears  a more  malig- 
nant kind  of  it.  For  three  or  four  days  all  the  symptoms 
which  precede  the  eruption  run  much  higher.  On  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  the  eruption  appears,  with  .very  little  abate- 
ment of  the  fever.  The  pains  likewise  of  the  limbs  and 
back  continue;  to  which  are  joined  pains  of  the  gums. 
The  pox  are  redder  than  the  common  chicken-pox,  spread 
wider,  and  hardly  rise  so  high,  at  least  not  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  but  go  off  in  the  same  manner. 

From  the  similarity  of  this  disease  to  the  smal.-pox,  wc 
may  account  for  the  opinion  entertained  by  some,  of  per- 
sons having  been  affected  with  the  small-pox  twice,  or  hav- 
ino-  them  after  being  inoculated.  For  some  have  been  in- 
oculated from  the  chicken  instead  of  the  small-pox.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  observation,  that  those  who  have  had  t ic 
small-pox  may  have  the  chicken-pox  ; but  those  who  have 

had  the  chicken-pox  cannot  be  infected  again  by  it;  though 

to  such  as  never  had  the  distemper  it  is  as  infectious  as  the 

small-pox.  ...  , 

In  this  disease,  if  the  feverish  symptoms  run  high,  they 

must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  small-pox  under 
similar  circumstances. 
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This  disease  resembles  the  small-pox  in  several  parti- 
culars. They  both  made  their  appearance  in  Europe  about 
the  same  time ; both  came  from  Arabia,  or  its  neighbour- 
hood; both  are  infectious,  and  seldom  or  never  attack  the 
same  person  more  than  once.  The  measles  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  spring,  and  generally  disappear  in  summer. 

. Symptoms. — The  measles,  like  other  fevers,  usually  be- 
gin with  a cold  tit,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  a hot  one ; 
and  sometimes  the  fits  succeed  each  other  alternately,  ac- 
companied with  sickness  and  loss  of  appetite,  which  are 
more  or  less  considerable  in  different  patients.  The  tongue 
is  white,  but  generally  moist.  There  is  a hoarse  dry  cough, 
often  with  some  difficulty  of  breathing  ; drowsiness,  sneez- 
ing,  a running  at  the  nose,  and  a heaviness  of  the  head  and 
eyes ; the  latter  of  which  are  sometimes  a little  intlamed, 
discharge  a sharp  humour,  and  are  so  tender  that  they  cannot 
bcai  the  light  without  pain.  A vomit  or  looseness  often 
precedes  the  eruption,  which  commonly  appears  the  fourth 
day,  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  breast,  and  successively 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  At  the  beginning,  it  re- 
sembles flea-bites,  but  soon  after  the  specks  run  together  in 
ciusteis.  The  eruption  does  not  rise  in  evident  pimples  like 
the  small-pox;  however,  in  touching  the  spots,  they  are 
found  to  be  raised  a little  above  the  skin. 

This  is  the  case  on  the  face;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  the  elevation  or  roughness  is  hardly  to  be  perceived. 

. the  lilce>  the  eruption  retains  its  redness,  or  has  it  even 
increased  for  two  days;  but  on  the  third  the  colour  is 
changed  to  a brownish  red;  and  in  a day  or  two  more  the 
eruption  becomes  dry,  and,  falling  off  in  scales,  at  length 
entirely  disappears.  6 

The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  instead  of 
emg  removed  or  abated  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  small- 

befor(a7r  rather  /^orease-d ; but  if  there  was  any  vomiting 
before,  it  generally  ceases.  During  the  whole  time  of  the 

lace  IS  a1ittIe  swelled,  but  seldom  to  any  con- 
stderable  degree.  Sometimes,  alter  the  eruption  h/s  ap- 
peared, the  lever  entirely  ceases;  but  most  commonly  it  j|,- 

oi  the  SsnoT'd  COn‘TeS  ‘l11  lho  complete  disappearance 
oUhc  spots;  even  after  this  period  it  is  often  found  to  re- 
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1 hough  the  fever  should  cease  when  the  eruption  has 
appeared,  it  is  usual  for  the  cough  to  continue  tor  some 
tune  longer;  and  when  the  fever  continues  the  cough  never 
abates,  and  is  also  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing.  These  unfavourable  symptoms  are 
sometimes  occasioned  by  too  hot  a treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient ; which  error,  likewise,  frequently  gives  rise  to  purple 
spots. 

Sometimes  the  measles  are  succeeded  by  a violent  loose- 
ness; and  when  this  happens  the  case  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger. The  most  fatal  period  in  this  disease  is  about  the  ninth 
day  from  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  when  many  are 
carried  off  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  most  fa- 
vourable symptoms  are  a moderate  looseness,  a moisture  on 
the  skin,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of  urine. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  eruption  suddenly  falls  in, 
and  the  patient  is  seized  with  a delirium,  which  is  a very 
dangerous  case.  Another  unfavourable  symptom  is  when 
the  measles  become  too  soon  ofa  pale  colour  : and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  great  weakness,  restlessness,  vomiting,  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing.  Purple  or  black  spots  appearing 
among  the  measles  afford  also  a sign  of  great  danger.  When 
the  disease  is  succeeded  by  a continuance  of  the  cough, 
accompanied  with  hoarseness,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a consumption  of  the  lungs  may  ensue. 

In  the  measles,  as  well  as  in  the  small-pox,  it  is  necessary 
■to  observe  a cool  diet,  and  to  drink  plentifully,  of  watery 
liquors.  Acids  however,  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  cough, 
do  not  suit  so  well  as  in  the  preceding  disease.  The  most 
proper  drinks  are  barley-water,  infusions  of  linseed  or 
balm,  with  decoctions  of  liquorice  and  marshmallow-roots. 

Cure. — In  curing  this  disease,  the  great  object  is  dili- 
gently to  assist  the  tendency  and  efforts  of  nature.  If  her 
strength  be  too  weak  to  throw  out  the  eruption,  she  must 
be  aided  by  blisters  and  proper  cordials,  such  as  wine- 
whey,  with  a few  drops  of  the  spirit  oj'  hartshorn  ; but 
when  the  fever  is  too  violent,  it  may  be  restrained  by 
bleeding;  and  attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the  most 
urgent  symptoms,  such  as  fhe  cough,  restlessness,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  For  abating  the  fever,  the  saline  draughts 
should  be  used,  or  a julep  answering  the  same  purpose. 
Take  of  the  salt  of  wormwood  ■ one  drachm,  fresh  lemon- 
juice  three  or  four  table  spoonfuls,  mint-water  a gill,  loaf- 
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sugar  two  drachms. ’Mix  them,andgivea  table-spoonful  every 
four  or  five  hours ; but,  if  the  patient  exceeds  the  age  of 
childhood,  the  dose  must  be  increased. 

When  the  cough  and  restlessness  are  troublesome,  a tea- 
spoonful  or  two -of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies  should  be 
given  occasionally.  To  abate  likewise  the  cough,  the 
patient  should  frequently  hold  his  head  over  the  steam  of 
warm  water,  and  draw  it  into  his  lungs.  With  the  same 
intention,  the  feet  should  be  often  bathed  in  warm  water. 
For  relieving  the  cough,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  from  time 
to  time  a little  spermaceti  and  sugar-candy  pounded  to- 


When  purple  or  black  spots  appear,  the  patient’s  drink 
should  be  sharpened  with  acid  of  vitriol;  and  if  the  putres- 
cent disposition  of  the  blood  increase,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  blackness  and  the  number  or  enlargement  of 
the  spots,  a bad  breath,  and  high-coloured  urine,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  same  manner  as 
lias  been  directed  in  the  small-pox. 

A looseness  succeeding  the  measles  will  often  give. way 
to  bleeding ; but  if  this  is  not  rendered  necessary  by  any  ac- 
companying fever,  the  complaint  may  be  checked  by  taking 
for  some  days  a gentle  dose  of  toasted  rhubarb  in  (he  morn- 
ing, and  a little  syrup  of  white  poppies,  or  a few  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium  (laudanum),  at  night. 

After  the  measles  and  other  symptoms  of  sickness  are 
gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a few  doses  of  physic, 
m the  same  way  as  after  the  small-pox.  But  should  a cough, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  of  a con- 
sumption, remain  after  this  period,  small  quantities  of  blood, 
as  the  strength  of  the  patient  can  bear,  should  be  drawn  at 
moderate  intervals,  and  he  should  be  put  upon  the  use 

backSeS  with  ^at  °f  a free  air,  and  riding  on  hors?- 


„ fl\ieral  ye-ars  aS°’  Dr-  Home’  of  Edinburgh,  made  sue- 
U exPeriments  for  inoculating  the  measles  in  the  same 

nr.  ?er  1 le  smaU-pox„  Jn  the  hands  of  some  others  the 

wislJd^W  n0t  pl'0ved  e(luf%  favourable ; but  it  is  to  be 
m greater  attention  were  paid  to  it;  for  there  is 

muchmorTmdd?6  lll£“  SUt1’  practice  renders  the  tliscase 
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Chilblains. 

Chilblains  or  kibes  are  small  shining  swellings,  most  com- 
monly on  the  heels,  but  sometimes  on  other  parts,  and  have 
at  first  a whitish  appearance,  inclining  to  a blue  cast.  They 
itch  violently,  are  frequently  painful,  and  at  length  vanish, 
sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  breaking  or  ulcer- 
ation.  They  usually  attack  children  in  cold  weather. 

At  the  first  approach  of  the  disorder,  when  it  is. in  its 
lowest  degree,  dip  the  part  into  water  ihat  is  cold,  and  if 
near  to  freezing  so  much  the  better.  Let  it  continue  in  this 
situation  during  a minute  or  two:  or  if  the  cold  chills  and 
benumbs  the  part  very  much,  dip  it  in  and  take  it  out  two 
or  three  times  at  short  intervals ; after  which  it  should  be 
gently  dried,  and  the  same  process  continued  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  at  least,  until  all  uneasiness  is  removed. 

When  the  chilblains  begin  to  look  red  and  swell,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  take  a dose  of  physic,  and  to  have  the  affected 
parts  frequently  rubbed  with  mustard  and  brandy,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  of  wine,  or  something  of  a warming  nature. 
Another  very  good  application  is  vinegar  and  brandy  mixed, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  alum.  Let  lin,en  rags  be  dipped 
in  this  mixture,  and  kept  applied  to  the  parts.  Among  the 
common  people,  even  urine  is  made  use  of  with  success. 
To  rub  the  parts  with  snow  is  highly  advantageous.  Some 
apply  to  them  warm  ashes  between  cloths;  anji  when  the 
parts  are  swelled,  this  frequently  helps  to  reduce  them. 

J 3f  there  be  a sore,  it  must  be  dressed  with  the  ointment  of 
tutty.  Turner’s  cerate,  or  some  othqr  drying  application. 

Chilblains  are  generally  occasioned  by  the  feet  or  hands 
being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  suddenly 
heated.  In  order  to  prevent  the  complaint,  when  winter 
approaches,  it  is  a good  practice  to  put  the  parts  usually 
affected  into  cold  water,  and  avoid  every  occasion  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  too  much  warmth. 

Scald- Head. 

The  scald-head  consists  of  little  ulcers,  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  which  discharge  a humour  that  dries  into  a white  scab, 
or  thick  scales,  and  has  an  offensive  smell.  It  is  net  only  a 
very  troublesome  complaint,  but  often  highly  contagious, 
and,  when  united  with  a scrofulous  constitution,  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  cured. 
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Cure. — When  it  is  merely  a complaint  of  the  skin,  it 
may  be  successfully  treated  with  topical  applications.  If 
taken  early,  before  it  has  spread  far  over  the  head,  and 
while  the  scabby  patches  are  small  and  distinct,  it  may 
frequently  be  cured  by  an  ointment,  made  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphur,  flour  o(  mustard,  and  powder  of  staves-acre,  mixed 
up  with  lard ; first  cutting  off  the  hair  ; and,  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  cure,  taking  care  to  remove  the  scabs 
b\  frequent  washing  with  soap  and  water. 

If  the.  disease  has  considerably  extended  itself,  the  hair 
must  be  shaved  off,  and  the  head  washed  twice  a day  with 
a strong  decoction  of  tobacco;  repeating  this  process  till 
he  scabs  disappear,  and  fresh  hair  grows  up  from  the  parts 
they  had  occupied.  Instead  of  tobacco,  water  in  which 
a good  quantity  of  yellow  soap  is  dissolved  may  be  used 
lor  the  purpose;  but  both  this  and  the  decoction  of  to- 
Dacco  should  be  applied  warm. 

JhT  WasheS  frequently  effect  a cure  of  themselves ; but, 
d the  disorder  proves  obstinate,  it  is  of  great  advantage,  im- 
mediately after  shaving  the  head,  and  using  the  soap  and 
water,  to  rub  in  very  forcibly  the  common  pitch-ointment, 
with  a good  quantity  of  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  for 
near  an  hour  at  a time,  always  using  it  very  warm.  The 
head  is  to  be  afterwards  covered  with  a bladder,  to  pre- 

the,°'nutmenton  part,  as  well  as  to  keep  it  from 
lckmg  to  the  cap  or  other  covering  made  use  of.  Thispro- 

’ sTabs  bulTl  bePn  rePc;ated  e or  four  times,  notonlyPthe 

pulled o. t m"  ° u 'U  b6C0me  loose’  and  must 

ne"[  ba,r. sPrings  up,  free  from  scabs,  it 

r JLP  } he  comP,aint  15  subdued.  The  method  here 

recommemlecl  1S  no  doubt  painful  in  the  operation-  but 
me  degree  of  severity  is  unavoidable,  and  the  disorder  is 
generally  removed  by  these  means. 

___  10  wmg  plaster  has  been  strongly  recommended  as 

ale, ' one  pi^T'of^th'1^16  WflQrSt  Cases*  Take  of  common 
well  together’-  and  e,fineSt  flour/  three  ounces;  mix  them 
two  ounces  of  wdlo  aV,n?  Set1?ie.m  OVer  a brisk  fire,  add 
they  are  perfectly  inT  flirn%  thera  constantly  till 

t P!fSteI  h laid  on  'beJhe!fi 

if  the  scabs  are ‘very  dry'  3 brU“d  and  milk  Poultice  applied, 

JcZZt  ifSd  bm’railder  rrcurial  ointmmt  h*  sreat 

' DutUsll0uld  be  cautiously  applied}  and/instead  of 
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being  forcibly  rubbed  in,  like  other  topical  remedies,  should 
be  only  spread  lightly,  and  very  thin  on  the  head;  the  body 
being  at  the  same  time  kept  open  by  some  gentle  purgative, 
such  as  senna,  manna,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  like. 

Some,  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  advise«the  application 
of  a blister  to  the  head. 

When  the  disorder  resists  the  means  above  mentioned, 
and -seems  to  be  confirmed  in  the  constitution,  the  use  of 
lia.e~water  and  a decoction  of  the  woods  is  advisable. 
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BOOK  III. 


FEBRILE  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  Fevers  in  general,  and  the  Inflammatory  Fever. 


1 EVERS  are  both  the  most  frequent  and  most  fatal  dis- 
eases to  which  mankind  are  liable;  and  being  likewise  of 
several  distinct  kinds,  which  demand  each  a different  meth- 
od of  treatment,  they  generally  require  the  aid  of  a physi- 
cian; without  whose  assistance  such  errors  might  be  com- 
mitted, in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  as  would  render 
it  afterwards  incurable  by  the  utmost  skill  and  attention. 

Symptoms. — All  fevers,  however,  are  not  equally  dan- 
gerous: for  some  are  very  slight  and  inconsiderable,  per- 
forming their  course  in  a single  day,  or  at  most  in  two  or 
three;  but  they  all  partake  of  one  common  symptom,  which 
distinguishes  their  character,  namely,  that  of  an  increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  This,  however,  is  not  always  a 
certain  sign  of  fever  in  all  ages  of  the  human  constitution  * 
for  in  infants  the  pulse  will  beat  such  a number  of  times  in 
a minute,  as  could  not  take  place  in  a man  without  a very 
high  degree  of  fever.  In  the  state  of  manhood,  the  most 
common  rate  of  the  pulse  is  about  seventy  strokes  in  a mi-  - 
nute.  In  some  constitutions  it  is  naturally  more,  in  others 
a tew  ess;  and  according  to  the  peculiarity  observable  in 
any  individual,  when  it  is  known,  we  ought  to  judge  of  the 
existence  of  a fever,  J ° 

is  distinguishable  by  other  symptoms  besides 

I , ecluency  of  die  pulse.  It  IS  usually  preceded  by  a 
coldness,  or  shivering,  which  is  followed  by  a heat,  a sick- 
ness pr  loathing  of  food,  a sense  of  weariness,  a pain  of  the 
head,  frequently  likewise  of  the  back  and  loins,  accomna- 

mind^  H|  ^ WanU^sIeeP>  }n  many  a despondency  of 
mind,  and  other  particular  symptoms  or  sians,  * 

tion-A#Urr^S'’~*1rh<j  most  general  causes  of fevers  are  in  fee- 

, ors  an  diet$  a checked  perspiration;  unwholesome 
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air;  suppression  of  usual  evacuations,  violent  emotions  of 
the  mind;  with  internal  and  external  injuries. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  treat  as  briefly  as  possible  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fever. 

Inflammatory  Fever. 

Symptoms. — The  inflammatory  fever  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  and  with  a 
white  tongue. 

Cuke. — If  the  pulse,  besides  being  frequent,  is  also  full, 
it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  to  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces;  after  which  some  proper  purge,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, may  be  given.  Take  of  senna  two  drachms;  ta- 
marinds an  ounce;  boil  them  in  a pint  of  water  for  five  mi- 
nutes, towards  the  end  of  the  boiling  adding  of  liquorice- 
root  sliced  two  drachms.  Then  slrain  the  liquor,  and  dis- 
solve in  it,  of  cream  of  tartar  a quarter  ofan  ounce,  manna 
an  ounce.  Let  four  spoonfuls  of  this  be  given  immediately, 
and  two  spoonfuls  every  hour  after  till  it  begins  to  take 
effect. 

If  the  stomach  is  foul,  give  a vomit,  consisting  oftwenty- 
five  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,;  causing  the  pa- 
tient to  drink  with  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  chamomile-tea. 
After  which  the  feet  and  legs  should  now  be  bathed  in 
warm  water. 

If  the  disease  be  not  subdued  by  these  evacuations,  it  is 
probable  that  nature  may  make  an  effort  to  carry  off  the 
complaint  through  other  channels,  viz.  by  those  of  perspi- 
ration anil  urine.  To  forward  this  purpose,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  use  the  following  saline  mixture.  Take  of  salt  of 
wormwood,  or  tartar,  or  prepared  kali,  two  drachms;  juice 
of  lemons,  four  spoonfuls;  mint-water,  a gill;  loaf-sugar, 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  them,  and  give  three  spoonfuls  every  tour 
or  five  hours.  lithe  patient  complain  of  much  heat,  ten  grains 
of  nitre  may  be  added  to  each  dose ; with  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  the  wine  of  antimony. 

During  this  treatment  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  quiet  in 
bed,  but  rot  covered  with  more  clothes  than  usual,  and  the 
room  must  not  be  kept  too  warm ; a low  diet  must  be  per- 
severed in,  such  as  gruel,  panada,  roa  ted  apples,  and  the 
like ; efnd  for  drink,  infusions  ol  leaves  of  ba:m,  mint,  or 
sage,  barley-water,  or  other  watery  liquors,  must  be  plen- 
tifully taken. 

Should  the  fever  still  continue,  and  run  high,  it jmay  be  pro- 
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per  to  repeat  the  bleeding  : but  this  must  be  done  with  great 
caution,  lest,  by  bringing  on  too  great  weakness,  the  patient 
might  not  be  able  to  subsist  through  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  continuance  of  which  is  uncertain.  If  the  pain  in 
the  head  does  not  abate,  the  feet  and  legs  ought  again  to  be 
put  into  warm  water,  and  a blister  may  be  applied  between 
the  shoulders  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  case  of  great 
restlessness  and  want  of  sleep,  a moderate  dose  of  tincture 
ol  opium  may  be  given  in  such  fevers:  but  this  is  by  no 
means  to  be  practised  where  there  is  much  pain  of  the  head. 
Through  the  course  of  the  fever,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept 
open  by  a clyster  every  other  day;  and  if  the  pulse  sinks, 
the  patient  must  be  supported  by  proper  cordials.  But  to 
regulate  the  degree  of  their  strength,  the  advice  of  a phy- 
sician is  also  necessary.  The  following  may  be  used  lor 
this  purpose.  Take  of  cinnamon-water  (not  the  spiri- 
tuous kind),  a gill;  aromatic  confection,  three  drachms; 
compound  spirit  of  lavender,  two  tea-spoonfuls;  loaf-sugar, 
two  drachms.  Mix  them,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every 
tient  long  for  any  food  or  drink  in  particular,  it  will  be  pro- 
four  or  five  hours,  first  shaking  the  bottle.  Should  the  pa- 
per to  grant  it  in  moderation,  as  such  a desire  is  often  use- 
fully dictated  by  nature  herself. 


CHAP.  II. 

i 

Putrid  or  Malignant  Fever, 

TH£  attack  of  this  disease  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
l giddiness,  which  is  followed  by  a burning  heat,  sudden  loss 
ot  strength,  heaviness,  lowness  of  spirits,  watching,  sick- 
ness, sometimes  vomiting;  an  oppression  of  the  breast, 
noise  in  the  ears,  purple  spots,  a delirium,  a catching  of  the 
tendons,  a blackish  and  thin  crude  urine.  The  pulse  is 

eak,  low,  and  unequal,  and  there  are  pains  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  1 

Causes.  This  fever  is  usually  occasioned  by  foul  air, 
uioing  from  a number  ot  people  being  crowded  in  a close 
° ace,  or  from  putrid  vapours.  On  this  account,  it  is  fire* 
juent  m camps,  jails,  and  military  hospitals. 

This  fever  is  likewise  often  occasioned  by  a hot  and  moist 
'-.onstitution  of  the  air,  and  by  great  inundations  in  low  and 
U narshy  countries,  when  the  body  is  relaxed,  and  the  na- 
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tural  perspiration  much  obstructed.  It  is  also  produced  by 
eating  flesh  .or  fish  that  have  been  too  Jong  kept;  and  by 
living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  especially  sucli  as  is 
salted,  without  a suitable  quantity  of  vegetables;  whence 
seamen,  ori  long  voyages,  are  much  exposed  to  its  influence. 
Great  scarcity  of  provisions,  approaching  to  a famine,  may 
likewise  give  rise  to  this  fever,  by  weakening  the  constitu- 
tion, and  producing  a putrid  state  of  tho  fluids;  which  latter 
circumstance  is  not  unfrequently  the  effect  of  eating  corn 
that  is  much  damaged,  and  drinking  water  which  has  be- 
come putrid  either  by  stagnation,  or  by  putrid  substances 
contained  in  it.  This  kind  of  fever  is  extremely  infectious, 
and  often  attended  with  such  mortality  as  to  resembie  the 
true  plague. 

Distinctions.— The  putrid  fever  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  smallness  of  the  pulse,  the 
uncommon  dejection  of  mind,  the  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood,  and  the  extreme  offensive  smell  of  the  excrements. 
It  may  likewise  be  distinguished  from  the  low  or  nervous 
fbver,  by  the  heat  and  thirst  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a 
deeper  colour,  and  the  loss  of  strength,  dejection  of  mind, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  more  violent.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  the  inflammatory,  nervous,  and  pu- 
trid symptoms  are  so  mixed  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  especially  at  the  beginning,  to  which  of  the 
three  classes  the  fever  belongs.  Here  the  greatest  caution 
and  skill  is  necessary  in  adopting  the  mode  of  cure. 

The  duration  of  the  putrid  fever  is  extremely  uncertain ; 
sometimes  finishing  its  course  between  the  seventh  and  four- 
teenth day,  and  at  other  times  continuing  for  several  weeks. 
The  most  favourable  symptoms  are  a gentle  looseness  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  moisture,  of  the  skin. 
To  have  little  delirium  is  also  a good  sign  ; as  it  likewise  is 
where  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  the  pulse  rises  by  the  use  of 
wine  and  cordials,  with  an  abatement  of  the  nervous  sym- 
ptoms. The  appearance  of  smalt  miliary  pimples,  in  some 
measure  resembling  a millet-seed,  between  the  purple  spots, 
is  likewise  favourable,  as  also  are  hot  scabby  eruptions  about 
the  mouth  and  nose.  Swellings  of  the  glands  under  the 
ears,  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease,  are  accounted  good 
signs. 

Among  the  unfavourable  symptoms  are,  the  eyes  much' 
inflamed  and  staring ; the  speech  quick,  and  the  sound  of 
the  .voice  altered ; a catching  of  the  tendons ; picking  of  the 
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clothes ; a high  delirium  ; perpetual  watchfulness;  constant 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  vomitings;  a sinking  of  the 
ftl  3L  ’ c,oK  ness  oi  feet  and  hands,  and  a trembling  mo- 
t.on  of  Jk«  tongue.  It  *s  considered  as  among  the  worat 
_gns  when  the  patient  complains  of  blindness,  and  picks 
tie  bed-clothes;  when  he  swallows  with  difficulty  or^an 
not  put  out  his  tongue  when  desired  to  do  it ; whence  can  lie 

freauLu'Sf0'1  h “T  P"Ns  Up  his  kllee5 ; or  wllen  ho  makes 
frequcm  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed  without  assigning 

nnv  reason.  If  without  his  knowledge  he  passes  freSuent 

Stools  of  a very  offensive  smell,  it  is  sign  & 

Cure. -In  the  management  of  this  fever,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  is,  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
coi , ect  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  fluids ; to  support  the  pa 
|ent  s strength  and  spirits,  and  to  assist  natur!  ii^  esist  ng 
ffir  mtoZ  f P the  Sequent  admission  of  S 

frequently  sprinkled  upon  the  floor  of  the  S and 
likewise  close  to  the  patient.  It  is  prdner  to  hnU  ' 
gar,  camphor  or  the  fresh  skins. of  lemons  or  oranges  even 
to  his  nose  Herbs  that  have  a strong  and  a.reeMe scent 
may  be  laid  m different  parts  of  the  room,  and  of  the  house 

^ prevent  ^ 

In  this  disease,  the  least  noise  will 'affect  tt,«  n 

and  easy.  The  food  must  be  light  and^asv  of  Hi  T 

of  acids1  in  d’rffik  plentifully 

with  all  his  food  as  weii  j1  mtl(“Od,  ought  to  be  mixed 
gar-whey  are  ali  wefl  Vm  ^ °ranSe'  lem™’  or  vine- 
may  be  drunk  by  turns'1  ^ -L°  i-16  naturJf  °f  the  disease,  and 
tioji ; and  they  may  be^eM^-VJ1^  patient’s  inclina- 

wine  in  such  quantity  ^ COfC  ^ tlie  addition  of 
When  very  low  a ’ rU\  f' '*•  ^ ■ S6ems  to  squire, 

then  be  allowed ; and  he  l/nm)Xed  may  now  and 

water,  and  sharpened  with  ’ ^ 1 n?^  ne^us  w*th  only  half 

«r  p?p^  --is  b t °7fr\  lrr- Th* 

od  port  or  claret  is  preferable  ’ wf'  ^ b°d/  be  °pen' 

Jpon  the  stomach,  it  is  very  usWuT?nt?-Ch(fni0m,Ie“t?  sits 

y useful  in  tins  disease,  and  may 
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bo  sharpened  by  adding  to  every  cup  ten  or  fifteen  drops  or 
the  elixir  of  vitriol.  When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea- spoon- 
ful of  cream  of  tartar  may  be  dissolved  in  a cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink  occasionally ; or  he  may  drink,  a decoction  of 
tamarinds,  which  will  not  only  quench  his  thirst,  but  pro- 
mote a_  discharge  by  stool.  London  porter  has  been  recom- 
mended in  this  fever,  and  frequently  with  good  success; 
but  the  decline  of  that  liquor  in  point  of  quality,  of  late 
years,  renders  it  less  to  be  depended  upon.  A little  food 
and  drink  ought  frequently  to  be  given,  and  always  season- 
ed with  acids  or  aromatics,  than  which  nothing  is  here  more 
beneficial.  When  the  delirium  prevails  much,  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  foment  the  patient’s  hands  and  feet  often  with  a 
strong  decoction  of  chamomile-flowers  warm ; which  both  re- 
heves  the  head,  and  assists  in  correcting’ the  putrid  tendency 
of  the  humours. 

Bleeding  is  inadmissible  in  this  fever,  unless  (here  appears 
from  the  pulse  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient  a strong 
tendency  to  inflammation  ; but  it  can  only,  be  admitted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  will  hardly  ever  bear  to 
be  repeated. 

A vomit  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever  has  often  a good 
effect;  but  if  the  fever  has  continued  for  some  clays,  and  the 
patient  appears  to  be  in  a weak  condition,  this  remedy  is 
not  advisable. 

Blisters  are  of  little  use 'in  the  beginning  of  the  purrid 
fever;  but  if  the  patient’s  pulse  sinks  much,  and  delirium, 
with  other  bad  symptoms,  come  on,  they  are  often  produc- 
tive of  the  best  effects.  They  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
head,  and  inside  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  One  inconvenience 
however  attends  them,  which  is,  that  they  are  sometimes 
apt  to  occasion  a gangrene ; and  on  this  account,  before 
having  recourse  to  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  try  the  effect 
of  sinapisms  or  warm  poultices  of  mustard-seed,  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  vinegar,  applied  to  the  feet. 

In  respect  of  medicines,  such  as  the  following  is  advisa- 
ble. Take  of  tartarized  antimony  three  grains;  ofloaf-sugar 
one  drachm.  Mix  them  well  in fo  a powder,  to  be  divided  into 
six  doses ; one  of  which  to  be  given  every  six  hour?,  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  : Take  ot 
spearmint-water,  half  a gill;  tincture  of  cinnamon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls; syrup  of  oranges,  three  table-spoonfuls.  ‘Mix 
them  together.  This  frequently  produces  a gentle  perspi- 
ration, by  which  the  patient  is  much  relieved  ; but  prolusc 
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sweats  are  never  to  be  encouraged  in  (lie  putrid  fever,  as 
they  tend  to  exhaust  the  patient,  already  too  much  weakened 
by  the  disease. 

When  purple  or  black  spots  appear,  no  time  must  be  lost 
in  having  recourse  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  tends  both 
to  correct  the  putrid  and  dissolved  state  of  the  fluids,  and 
to  strengthen  the  body.  It  may  be  given  thus : Take  of 
Peruvian  bark  one  ounce  ; boil  it  in  a pint  of  water  a few 
minutes,  then  stiam  it,  and  add  ot  tincture  of  snake-root 
one  ounce  ; elixir  of  vitriol  one  drachm  j syrup  of  oranges 
two  table-spoon! uls.  four  spoonfuls  to  be  given  every 
foul  th  hour.  If  tnere  be  great  looseness,  two  drachms  of 
the  aromatic  confection  may  be  added  to  this  mixture. 

1 hrough  the  course  of  the  disease  an  opiate,  consisting 
Oi  ten  01  hi  teen  drops  ot  laudanum,  may  be  given  every 
night  with  advantage,  particularly  when  there  is  a profuse 
looseness ; and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  body  is  bound,  a 
clyster  should  be  thrown  up  every  other  day,  or  even  daily  ; 
ioi  it  is  here  of  great  consequence  to  keep  the  bowels  clear 

0 any  putrid  matter,  which  never  fails  to  increase  the  fever. 

In  case  of  convulsive  symptoms  or  hiccup,  ten  grains  of 

musk  powdered  may  be  given  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
spear- mint  or  cinnamon-water,  and  a bit  of  sugar,  and  re- 
peated in  four  hours,  -if  necessary. 

In  removing  the  burning  heat,  ‘which  is  so  troublesome  in 
Mis  fever,  good  effects  have  been  found  from  pouring  cold 
water,  fresh  or  salt,  or  mixed  with  vinegar,  over  the  pa- 
tients head,  and  suffered  to  run  down  all  over  the  body 
or  upon  the  body  while  laid  on  a blanket:  but  this  must 
not  be  done  when  the  patient  is  chilly,  or  in  a general 
pei spiration.  The  proper  time  for  it  is  when  the  heat  of  the 
patient  s skin  is  steadily  above  what  is  natural,  and  chiefly 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  when  the  increase  of  the  fever 
or  tlie  exacerbation,  as  it  is  called,  is  usually  at  its  height! 

1 he  earlier  in  the  fever  this  method  'is  employed  the  more 
mccessful  it  proves.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  the 
J lent  s drink,  as  well  as  food,  -should  be  given  cold/ 

fever -C  hut ‘f  yeast  llas  jately  been  recommended  in  this 

For  orPv™fnera  rUl'  -ty  15  n0tyet  s,,fficIen%  confirmed. 

elvef  tK  fiX  ? mfe0t,0‘?  in  sllch  kven-  Dr.Bcddoe, 
give.,  the  following  prescription:  Take  of  salt  a table- 

XrmK-‘andtb  m {;  °f.manKancse  half  a table-spoonful  : 
them  a h gr  i Wf  m " mortar>  Pat  theni  into  a bason, 
imlf  a hhlf  r "'"table-spoonfuls;  of  oil  of  vilriol 
table-spoonful.  Repeat  the  oil  of  vitriol  when  the 
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smell  from  the  mixture  ceases,  till  it  has  been  added  four 
times,  then  make  a fresh  mixture  in  the  bason.  No  metal 
must  be  put  into  the  mixture. 

CHAP.  III. 

Slow  or  Nervous  Fever. 

It  is  observed  that  slow  nervous  fevers  have,  during  a 
century  past,  greatly  increased  in  this  country  ; and  doubt- 
less within  that  period  a considerable  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  manner  of  living,  even  among  people  of -all  ranks. 
The  active  occupations,  the  hardy  domestic  customs,  and 
the  strengthening  diet  of  our  ancestors,  have  generally 
given  place  to  a luxurious  effeminacy  unfavourable  to  the 
vigour  of  the  constitution.  Hence  arises  a weakness  of 
' the  nerves,  and  a long  train  of  real  or  imaginary  complaints 
thaPWere  formerly  unknown. 

Symi'.toms. — The  nervous  fever  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance w ith  slight  chills  and  shudderings,  uncertain  flushes  of 
heat,  and  a sensation  of  weariness  over  tlie  whole  bodv, 
resembling  that  w hich  is  felt  after  a gfeat  fatigue.  It  is 
commonly  attended  with  a dejection  of  mind,  and  more  or 
less  of  a sense  of  w eight,  pain,  or  giddiness  of  the  head. 
A great  numbness,  or  dull  pain  and  coldness,  affects  the 
hinder  pant  of  the  head  frequently  ; and  likewise  along  the 
middle,  from  the,  forehead  to  the  back  part.  A sickness 
at  the  stomach  and  a loathing  of  food  soon  follow',  w ithout 
any  considerable  thirst,  but  often  with  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  which,  if  it  happens,  brings  up  little  else  than  in- 
sipid phlegm.  These  symptoms  are  commonly  succeeded 
by  some  degree  of  a delirium. 

* In  this  condition  the  patient  often  continues  for  five  or 
.six  days,  with  a heavy,  pale,  sunk  countenance;  seemingly 
not  very  sick,  and  yet  far  from  being  well  ; restless, 
anxious,  and  commonly  deprived  of  sleep,  though  some- 
times very  drowsy  and  heavy  ; appearing  to  those  about 
him  actually  to  sleep,  but  is  himself  so  insensible  of  it,  that 
he  does  not  acknow  ledge  he  has  slept  at  all. 

The  pulse  during  all  this  time  is  quick,  weak,  and  un- 
equal ; sometimes  fluttering,  and  sometimes  for  a few  mo- 
ments slow,  perhaps  even  intermitting ; and  then,  w ith  a 
sudden  flush  in  the  face,  immediately  very  quick  ; soon  alter 
whic  h,  it  ma]  again  be  surprisingly  cairn  and  equal. 
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The  heats  and  chills  are  equally  variable  with  the  pulse: 
sometimes  a sudden  glow  -arises  in  the  cheeks,  while  the 
Lip  of  the  nose  and  ears  are  cold,  and  the  forehead  at  the 
,ame  time  in  a cold  dewy  sweat.  It  is  even  common  for 
ligh  colour  and  heat  to  appear  in  the  face  when  the  extremi- 
ties are  quite  cold.  The  urine  in  this  fever  is  commonly 
Dale ; frequently  of  a sherry  or  natural  colour,  containing 
either  no  sediment,  or  a kind  of  loose  matter  like  bran, 
scattered  up  and  down  in  it.  The  tongue  at  the  beginning 
is  seldom  or  never  dry  or  discoloured,  but  sometimes  co- 
hered with  a thin  whitish  slime;  but  at  length  it  often  ap- 
pears very  dry,  red,  and  chapped,  chiefly  towards  the  crisis 
of  the  disease ; though  the  patient  scarcely  ever  complains 
of  thirst,  but  sometimes  of  a heat  in  the  tongue.  About 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day  the  giddiness,  pain,  or  heaviness  of 
the  head  becomes  much  greater,  with  a constant  noise  in  it-, 
which  is  very  disturbing  to  the  sick,  and  frequently  pre- 
cedes a delirium.  On  suddenly  sitting  up  in  bed  the  patient 
is  apt  to  faint.  Frequently  profuse  sweats  break  forth  all 
it  once,  about  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  commonly 
coldish  and  clammy  on  the  extremities.  Often  likewise 
very  thin  stools  are  discharged.  Nature  now  sinks  apace: 
he  extremities  grow  cold,  the  pulse  rather  trembles  than 
ieats;  the  delirium  now  ends  in  a profound  lethargy,  and 
teach  soon  succeeds.  Most  patients  grow  deaf  and  stupid 
o wards,  the  end  of  this  disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
diem  to  languish  fourteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  days  in  this 
ever,  aud  sometimes  a much  longer  period. 

Causes. — This  fever  is  in  general  the  eonsequence  of  a 
veakness  of  the  nerves,  brought  on  by  unwholesome  food, 
lamp  foul  air,  immoderate  watchings,  hard  study,  fatigue, 
■riel,  and,  in  short,  whatever  greatly  diminishes  the  strength 
4 the  constitution. 

Cure. — This  fever  requires  that  thepatient  be  supported 
»y  a diet  moderately  generous.  Chicken  broth,  beef  tea, 
nd  light  jellies,  as  well  as  panada,  should  be  allowed  ; and. 

little  wine  may  be  mixed  with  the  latter,  according  as  the 
ymptoms  may  require.  For  ordinary  drink,  wine-whey, 
r negus,  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon, 
/ill  be  proper.  Mustard  whey*  also  is  highly  beneficial. 


* To  make  mustard  whey,  take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint : 
uised  mustard-seed  au  ounce  and  a half:  boil  them  together  till  th« 
«d  is  perfectly  separated,  and  afterw  ards  strain  the  whey. 
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*3  here  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  useful  in 'this  disease  than 
.good  wine,  particularly  claret,  w hich  may  be  either  given 
alone,  or  mixed  with  water,  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the 
state  of  the  patient. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  there  is  a sickness 
and  load  at  the  stomach,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a gentle 
emetic,  if  no  symptom  forbid.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  ot 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  will  best  answer  this  purpose. 
The  bowels  ought  then  to  be  gently  cleared  of  their  con- 
tents by  some  mild  purgative.  For  this  purpose  give  a 
scruple  of  the  powder  of  rhubarb,  or  use  the  following  in- 
fusion of  senna  ; Take  of  senna  leaves,  two  drachms;  cori- 
ander-seed, half  a drachm,  or  a few  grains  of  ginger  ; infuse 
them  for  an  hour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water:  then  pour  off 
•the  liquor,  and  dissolve  in*  it  an  ounce  of  manna.  Two 
common  tea-cupfuls  of  this  given  at  the  distance  of  an 
•hour  from  each  other  will  probably  open  the  body  in  a 
little  time  after:  if  not,  repeat  the  dose.  Through  the 
wnole  course  of  the  disease,  if  nature  wants  to  be  prompted 
to  stool,  a clyster  of  milk,  sugar,  and  salt,  may  be  given 
with  advantage  every  second  or  third  day. 

If  the  head  should  be  much  affected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a blister  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Indeed  blisters  are  of  so  much  consequence 
in  this  fever,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  omitted  ; and  when 
the  discharge  occasioned  by  one  blister  abates,  another 
should  be  immediately  applied  to  a different  part  of  the 
body. 

Besides  wine,  which  has  been  already  recommended, 
cordial  medicines  to  promote  perspiration  are  always  of 
great  benefit.  Take  of  spear-mint-water,  and  simple  cin- 
.namon-water,  each  half  a gill ; compound  powder  of  con- 
trayerva  one  drachm  andahalf;  loaf  sugar  two  drachms:  mix 
them,  and  give  twfo  table-spoonfuls  every  four  or  five  hours, 
after  shaking  the  glass.  If  the  patient  should  be  seized 
with  convulsions,  add  to  this  mixture  half  a drachm  of  musk, 
and  a scruple  of  castor,  both  powdered,  or  Hoffmannks  ano- 
dyne liquor  one  drachm,  w ith  forty  drops  of  laudanum. 

If  the  fever  intermits,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  of  which  half  a drachm,  or  more,  may  be  giv  en 
every  two  hours  with  a glass  of  w ine,  or  wine  and  water, 
-as  best  suits  the  state  of  the  patient. 

A miliary  eruption,  or  an  eruption  of  small  spots,  fre- 
quently breaks  out  about  the  ninth  tr  tenth  day  ol  the 
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disease.  This  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  keeping 
the  patient  too  hot : but  whether  it  arises  from  this  cause 
or  not,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  check  it,  in  case  it  should 
prove  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  lor  throwing  off  the  fever. 

If  a looseness  come  on,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  may  be 
restrained  by  small  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving 
the  patient  the  white  decoction  * for  his  ordinary  drink,  or 
by  compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium,  two  grains 
every  six  hours. 

If  the  patient  should  be  seized  with  the  thrush,  viz.  little 
whitish  ulcers  affecting  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  the  ad- 
joining parts,  his  mouth  must  be  washed  with  gargles  of 
honey  of  roses,  or  honey  and  vinegar,  and  tincture  of  fnyrrh, 
or  borax  and  honey. 

In  case  of  profuse  debilitating  sweats,  the  Peruvian  bark 
must  be  given,  with  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  eight  or  ten  drops 
in  each  dose. 

When  swallowing  or  breathing  is  interrupted  by  tough 
phlegm,  recourse  should  be  had  to  gentle  vomits  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, or  oxymel  of  squills,  to  bring  it  up. 

Alter  the  fever  is  gone  off,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  invalid  should  enjoy  a pure  air,  and  take  daily  exercise  on 
horseback.  He  ought  to  use  a nourishing  diet,  with  a glass 
}f  wine,  and  take  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark  twice 
t day. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Miliary  Fever. 

\y  . ‘ - 

* A HIS  fever  receives  its  name  from  the  small  pimples  or 
ladders  which  appear  on  the  skin,  resembling,  in  shape 
nd  size,  the  seeds  ot  millet.  They  are  either  red  or  white, 
r a mixture  of  both.  Sometimes  they  cover  the  whole  body, 
at  are  generally  more  numerous  on  the  breast,  or  back,  or 
.'herever  the  perspiration  is. most  plentiful. 

Thh  fever,  though  sometimes  an  original  disease,  is  much 
lore  often  only  a symptom  of  some  other,  such  as  the  small-, 
jx,  measles,  nervous  fever,  &c.  in  all  which  cases  it  is  com*' 
only  the  effect  of  a too  hot  treatment  or  medicines. 


* lake  oi  powdered  chalk  two  ounces;  gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce; 

1 <r!  1 \rcc  Pin(s-  ^oil  to  pints,  and  strain  the  decoction.  It  may 
.e.wuc  be  made  without  the  guin. 
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1 he  miliary  fever  chiefly  attac  ks  persons  of  a relaxed  habit 
of  body,  who  live  upon  a watery  diet,  and  take  little  exer- 
cise. It  is  most  frequent  among  lying-in  women. 

Cause. — In  general,  this  fever  takes  its  origin  from  the 
same  causes  with  the  slow  nervous  fever,  of  which  I have 
already  treated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  any  customary  discharge, 
such  as  issues,  setons,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  and  in  wo- 
men the  monthly  evacuation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  fever  are  shivering 
and  heat  successively,  lowness  of  spirits,  oppression  about 
the  ehrest,  and  sighing.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  erup- 
tion generally  appears  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back,  pre- 
ceded by  a profuse  sweat  of  a peculiar  sourish  smell;  and 
it  is  commonly  attended  with  a tingling  or  pricking  of  the 
skin.  The  eruption  being  completed,  the  symptoms  usually 
abate;  and  the  urine,  which  was  before  pale,  becomes  high 
coloured.  In  about  seven  days  the  eruptions  commonly 
dry,  and  the  skin  peels  off,  accompanied  with  a disagreeable 
itching.  Rut  the  disease  ends  not  always  here  ; for  often 
all  the  former  symptoms  are  renewed,  and  the  eruption 
returns  as  before.  This  is  an  unfavourable  sign,  as  it  shows 
the  blood  to  be  much  affected. 

Cure. — It  is  observed  that  this  disease  sometimes  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  fever,  sometimes  of 
the  putrid,  and  at  others  of  the  slow  nervous  fever ; and 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  inclines  to  any  one  of 
these,  the  method  of  cure  must  be  directed.  If  the  inflam- 
matory fever  rises  high,  there  will  be  a necessity  tor  letting 
blood;  but  this  must  be  done  with  great  caution,  and  not 
without  considering  the  particular  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
the  natural  constitution  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the 
patient.  If  the  stomach  appear  to  be  loaded,  a gentle  vomit 
of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  ; and  afterwards,  if  there 
be  no  purging,  the  infusion  of  senna,  recommended  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  first  passages  being  thus  cleared, 
it  will  be  proper  fo  give  the  saline  draughts,  or  julep.  Take 
of  sal,t  of  tartar,  or  wormwood,  or  kali  prepared,  one  drachm  ; 
juice  of  lemons,  six  table-spoonfuls;  spearmint  water,  halt 
a gill ; loaf  sugar,  two  drachms.  Mix  them,  and  give  two 
spoonfuls  every  four  hours.  If  a delirium  appears,  the  feet 
must  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  a blister  applied  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  or  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

If  the  disorder  has  the  appearance  of  a putrid  or  slow 
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fever,  and  there  be  purple  or  black  spots  on  the  skin,  it 
tv  ill  be  necessary  to  give  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  in  the  puirid 
fever;  and  if  low  nervous  symptoms  be  joined  with  the 
disease,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  cordial  medicines  men- 
tioned in  the  treatment  of  the  slow  nervous  fever.  In  short, 
the  treatment  must  be  suited  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
case;  taking  care  to  regulate  circumstances  by  an  attention 
to  the  strength  of  the-  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  disease. 
It  the  mouth  be  affected  with  ulcers  named  aphthae,  or 
the  thrush,  which  for  the  most  part  accompany  fevers  of  a. 
putrid  nature,  they  must  be  treated  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

II  a violent  purging  should  come  on  while  the  patient  is 
in  a low  state,,  the  case  is  attended  with  danger;  but  the 
evacuation  must  not  be  suddenly  restrained,  otherwise 
the  feverish  symptoms  will  certainly  increase.  Before  any 
attempt  js  made  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
about  fifteen  grains  of  the  powder  of  toasted  rhubarb  ; and 
alter  tins,  should  the  discharge  continue,  such  a mixture  as 
the  following  should  be  given;  Take  of  mint-water,  and 
cinnamon- water,  each  six- table-spoonfuls;  compound  pow- 
der ol  chalk  with  opium*,  three  drachms;  syrup  of  white 
ooppies,  two  table-spoonfuls.  Mix  them,  and  give  two 
. able-spoonfuls  after  every  stool. 

This  fever,  on  one  hand,  is  so  apt  to  be  increased  by  hot 
>reatment;  and,  on  the  other,  the  miliary  eruption  is  so 
eady  to  strike  in,  and  thereby  prove  dangerous,  by  any  di- 
unution  of  the  patient’s  strength,  that  much  attention  is  nc- 
essary  to  watch  the  stale  of  the  patient,  and  support  the 
iulse  in  such  a degree  as  is  best  suited  to  keep  out  the  erup- 
ion,  without  exciting  any  profuse  sweat,  which  ought  aU 
rays  to  be  avoided.  The  diet  and  drink  should  therefore  be 
loclerately  cordial;  the  chamber  be  kept  in  a temperature 
either  hot  nor  cold;  the  covering  of  the  bed  be  regulated 
kevyise  with  a regard  to  moderation;  and  to  crown  the 
rhole  the  patient’s  mind  should  be  preserved  as  much  as 
o.sible  in  a state  m serenity  and  cheerfulness.  This  is  not 

disease  of  frequent  occurrence. 


For  this  powder,  see  Mppemii, 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Remittent  Fever. 

T HIS  fever  differs  both  from  the  continual  and  intermit- 
tent kinds,  and  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  nature  of 
each,  but  chiefly  resembles  the  intermittent,  to  which  it  is 
more  nearly  allied:  for  after  a certain  number  of  hours, 
though  not  any  fixed  period,  it  is  attended  with  a remission 
or  abatement,  but  not  a total  cessation  of  fever. 

Causes. — Remitting  fevers  attack  chiefly  persons  of  a 
relaxed  habit  of  body,  who  live  in  moist  situations,  breathe 
impure  air,  and  use  watery  unwholesome  diet.  They  are 
particularly  frequent  in  low  marshy  countries  abounding 
with  wood  and  stagnating  water ; and  nothing  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  their  production  than  heat  and  moisture  com- 
bined. They  are  most  frequent  in  close  calm  weather,  and 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

Symptoms. — For  the  most  part,  this  fever  comes  on 
suddenly,  with  weakness,  lowness  of  spirits,  fits  of  heat 
and  cold  by  turns,  and  other  feverish  symptoms.  The  pulse 
is  small  and  quick,  the  hands  tremble,  the  countenance  is 
pale  or  yellowish,  the  skin  dry,  and  there  is  a difficulty  of 
breathing.  Besides  a p.ain  and  giddiness  of  the  head,  the 
patient  is  sometimes  affected  with  a delirium  at  the  very 
first  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  sometimes  a swelling, 
about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a vo- 
miting of  bile,  and  sometimes  a discharge  of  it  by  stool.  In 
some  patients  there  is  a looseness,  in  others  the  opposite 
extreme.  At  length  a moisture  appears  on  the  face,  and 
afterwards  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  when  the  re- 
mission ensues. 

Cuke. — In  curing  this  fever,  the  principal  object  is  to 
bring  it  to  a regular  remission,  which  end  is  most  successfully 
obtained  by  supporting  the  disease  at  a moderate  pitch. 
B ceding  is  not  advisable,  unless  there  be  evident  signs  of 
inflammation  ; but  in  most  cases,  six  or  eight  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, with  one  or  two  of  tartar  emetic,  may  be  given, 
as  a vomit,  with  advantage.  After  this,  if  the  body  be  bound, 
i.  may  be  opened  wdth  the  following  decoction:  Take  of 
s.-nna  leaves,  a drachm  and  a half;  tamarinds,  an  ounce.  Bod 
them  in  a pint  of  water  for  five  minutes.  Then  strain,  and 
dissolve  in  the  liquor  one  ounce  of  manna,  and  two  drachms 
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of  crystals  of  tartar.  Let  the  patient  take  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  this  decoction  every  hour  till  a stool  is  procured. 

Afterwards,  to  bring  the  fever  sooner  to  a crisis,  or  to  re- 
gular intermissions,  it  wiU^be  proper  to  give  the  saline 
draughts,  mentioned  in  the  cure  of  the  inflammatory  fever, 
or  to  make  use  of  the  following  mixture:  Take  ot  spear- 
mint-water,  half  a gill  ; simple  cinnamon-water,  tour  table- 
spoonfuls  ; camphor,  one  scruple ; nitre,  two  scruples ; 
tartarised  antimony,  ten  grains;  loaf-sugar,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,  and  give  two  table-spoonfuls  every  four  hours. 

As  soon  as  a remission  is  perceived,  the  Peruvian  bark 
must  be  immediately  given,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a drachm, 
two  scruples,  or  upwards,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours;  by  which  the  usual  increase  ot  the  fever  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  disease  entirely  subdued.  The  bark  i3  at 
this  period  the  great  and  indispensible  resource,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  given  too  freely,  accompanied,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
with  wine,  and  aromatics. 

Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  has  been  found  an  efficacious 
remedy  both  in  this  and  (he  intermittent  fever. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  in  hot  climates, 
the  mouth,  teeth,  and  inside  of  the  lips  are  covered  with  a 
black  crust,  and  the  tongue  becomes  so  dry  and  stiff  that 
the  patient’s  voice  can  scarcely  be  heard.  Among  favour- 
able symptoms  are,  inflammatory  spots  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease,  particularly  on  the  breast,  arms,  or  belly ; as  is 
likewise  a plentiful  and  general  perspiration  over  the  body  ; 
instead  of  which  the  patient  is  sometimes  relieved  by  void- 
ing great  quantities  of  urine. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient,  respecting  diet,  must  be 
suited  to  the  degree  and  symptoms  of  the  disease.  When 
there  are  any  signs  of  inflammation,  every  thing  of  a heating 
quality,  both  in  food  and  drink,  must  be  avoided  ; but  when 
the  disorder  is  accompanied  with  nervous  or  putrid  sym- 
ptoms, the  patient  must  be  supported  with  such  diet  and  cor- 
dial liquors  as  have  been  mentioned  in  treating  of  those  fevers. 
Wine, given  with  the  hark,  when!  the  remissions  are  consider- 
able, has  olten  excellent  effects ; but  we  ought  to  beware 
of  changing  the  fever  from  a remittent  into  a continual  kind, 
by  a management  too  heating  and  inflammatory. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  disease,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  cool  and  quiet,  as  in  every  other  fever.  Fresh  air 
ought  to  be  frequently  admitted  into  the  apartment  by  the 
windows  and  doors;  and  it  will  be  rendered  more  whole- 
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some  if  often  sprinkled  with  vinegar.  Both  linen  ami  bed 
clothes  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  the  excrement', 
immediately  removed  : tor  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  towards  keeping  the  air  of  the  chamber  pure  and  un- 
tainted. 

■ • 

CHAP.  VI. 

Intermittent  Fever,  or  Ague. 

INTERMITTENT  Fevers  derive  their  name  from  t- 
manner  in  vv,hich  they  proceed  ; there  being  a perfect  inter- 
ruption of’ every  symptom  from  the  end  of  one  fit  to  me 
beginning  of  another.  An  ague;  on  its  first  attack,  may  not 
always  be  distinguished  from  a continued  fever;  but  af:  r 
one  tit  is  over  its  character  may  be  known,  though  the  time 
of  its  return  cannot  Ire  fixed  positively  till  after  a second  tit 
comes  on.  In  one  kind,  called  a quotidian,  and  which  ap- 
proaches near  to  a continued  fever,  the  tit  returns  every  day  ; 
in  the  tertian  it  returns  every  other  day,  or  after  the  expira- 
tion of  forty-eight  hours ; and  in  a quartan  it  returns  every 
fourth  day.  Those  intermittents  are  called  vernal  which 
begin  in  February,  and  prevail  during  the  two  or  three  fol- 
lowing months;  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  autum- 
nal, which  appear  in  August,  or  somewhat  later.  The 
former  are  reckoned  the  least  hurtful;  indeed  a tertian,  in 
the  spring,  is  thought  by  many  to  contribute  to  health. 
Of  all  the  kinds  of  intefmittents,  ike  tertian  is  the  most 
common,  and  easily  cured. 

• Symptoms. — The  intermittent  fever  begins  with  yawn- 
ing ami  stretching;  a nausea  or  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
sometimes  a vomiting;  with  pain  of  the  head,  back  and 
limbs.  These  symptoms  are  either  attended  or  succeeded 
by  cold  shiverings  and  chattering  of  the  teeth,  though  the 
blood  is  at  this  time  in  a state  of  increased  rather  than 
diminished  heat.  The  pulse  is  weak,  and  extremely  quick, 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  urine  pale.  Such  is  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  which  sometimes  continues  seve- 
ral hours,  but  at  others  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  though 
in  general  it  remains  betyveen  one  and  two  hours. 

In  the  second  stage  the  hot  fit  begins,  when  the  sickness, 
anxiety,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  remain,  but  go  oil  by  de- 
grees as  the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  stronger.  Besides 
the  heat,  there  is  excessive  thirst,  violent  hcad-ach,  and 
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frequently  delirium;  sometimes  even  a disposition  to  a le- 
thargv,  or  apoplexy.  The  tongue  is  white,  the  urine  now 
high-coloured;  and  there  is  often  a heat  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  attended  with  pain,  it  not  likewise  with  swell- 
ing. 

This  stage  having  no  fixed  period,  the  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance is  uncertain;  but  it  is  generally  followed  by  a 
sweat,  in  consequence  of  which  ali  the  feverish  symptoms 
disappear. 

Causes. — As  intermittent  fevers  are  most  frequent  in 
low  marshy  countries,  they  seem  to  be  occasioned  chiefly  by 
vapours  from  putrid  stagnating  water ; but  even  in  more 
high  situations,  a long  continued  moisture  of  the  air  is  apt 
to  produce  them  in  persons  of  a relaxed  habit  of  body.  A 
poor  watery  diet  disposes  people  much  to  these  fevers;  as 
does  likewise  a dampness  in  the  walls  and  the  lower 
parts  of  houses;  and  they  are  known  to  be  frequently  caught 
by  imprudently  lying  upon  the  damp  ground*.  Whatever  re- 
laxes the  body,  and' diminishes  perspiration,  has  a tendency 
to  excite  these  fevers  in  particular  constitutions. 

Cure. — During  the  first  lit  of  an  ague,  whether  the  cold 
or  hot,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  giving  medicine;  but 
when  the  latter  has  come  on,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  water-gruej,  weak  chamomile-tea,  and  the  like;  but 
if  his  spirits  be  low,  he  may  be  allowed  some  weak  wine- 
whey,  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  It  is  necessary 
that  all  his  drink  be  warm,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
sweat,  which  is  the  natural  crisis  of  the  disease. 

Between  the  fits,  the  patient’s  food  ought  to  be  nourish- 
ii  ./  and  easy  ofdigesiion  ; such  as  broths  made  of  the  tender 
meats,  especially  beef-tea,  light  puddings,  &c.  For  drink  he 
may  use  wine  and  water,  or  small  negus,  to  which  is  added 
a little  of  the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges.  If  he  takes  occa- 
sionally a cup  of  chamomile  or  wormwood-tea,  it  will  serve 
both  as  drink  and  medicine.  Much  likewise  depends  upon 
his  taking  proper  exercise  between  the  fits.  Riding  on 
horseback,  or  hr  a carriage,  when  there  is  nothing  to  forbid 
it,  is  highly  useful.  Even  walking  in  the  apartment,  or 
through  the  house,  though  without  the  advantage  of  a free 
open  air,  is  preferable  to  a state  of  inactivity;  to  which, 
however,  the  patient,  either  from  weakness  or  inclination, 
is  often  much  disposed. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  intermitting  fevers,  especially 
in  those  who  use  brisk  exercise,  to  go  off  without  medicine, 
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or  at  least  to  be  felt  very  slightly  at  the  usual  periods  of  their 
return.  Some  patients,  in  expectation  of  such  an  event, 
allow  the  disease  to  take  its  course  for  a considerable  time, 
and  often  with  impunity ; especially  if  they  guard  well 
against  watery  diet,  and  dampness,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  be  favourable  to  a recovery.  Many  likewise  are 
inclined  to  this  practice,  not  only  from  an  opinion  that  an 
ague  is  good  for  securing  the  health,  but  that  the  cure  of  it, 
by  the  bark  in  particular,  is  accompanied  with  danger.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  repeated  fits  of  an  intermit- 
tent fever  sometimes  produce  a favourable  change  in  the 
constitution.  But  this  happens  chiefly  to  persons  of  a bad 
habit  of  body ; and  such  being  for  the  most  part  either  na- 
turally weak,  or  their  strength  being  impaired  by  the  long 
continuance  of  some  complaint,  they  are  less  able  to  bear 
the  repeated  shocks  of  an  intermittent  fever,  when  violent. 
And  I may  safely  affirm,  that  if  there  be  any  diseases  which 
yield  to  thq^  shivering,  the  hot  fit,  and  the  sweat,  which 
comprise  a fit  of  an  ague,  they  may  likewise  be  cured  by 
means  far  less  severe,  and  not  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  bleed  in  an  intermittent  fever, 
the  pulse  being  in  general  not  so  full  as  to  demand  it;  but 
to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  is  always  attended  with  advantage  : for  nothing  so 
much  supports  the  fever  as  a foulness  and  load  of  those 
parts;  and  until  they  be  relieved,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
either  a speedy  or  perfect  cure  of  the  disorder.  Indeed 
nature  herself  points  out  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to 
such  means:  for  great  quantities  of  bile  are  frequently  dis- 
charged by  vomiting  ; and  the  stomach  is  found  to  be  lined 
with  a tough  phlegm,  extremely  injurious  to  digestion,  and 
productive  of  various  complaints.  In  order  therefore  to 
cleanse  the  stomach,  it  will  be  proper  to  employ  the  powder 
of  ipecacuanha,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  which  will  be  a 
dose  for  a grown  up  person.  The  best  time  for  taking  it 
is  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit,  that  its 
operation  may  be  completed  when  the  fever  next  comes 
on;  and  the  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  drinking  plen- 
tifu  1 ly  of  chamomile-tea. 

The  action  of  vomiting  imitates  in  some  measure  the  fit 
of  an  ague,  by  putting  into  motion,  and  agitating  the  w hole 
frame;  whence  it  not  only  cleanses  the  stomach,  but  ex- 
cites a general  exertion  through  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and 
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tends  greatly  to  promote  perspiration,  which  is  the  ordinary 
crisis  of  intermittent  fevers.  7 

Notwithstanding  a vomit  has  been  taken,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  has  an  utter  aversion  to  vomiting,  some 
purgative  medicine  will  be  proper ; .and  it  ought,  like  the 
vomit,  to  be  given  not  only  during  the  intermission,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  fit  has  ceased,  that  its  operation  should 
likewise  be  finished  before  the  next  return  of  the  fit.  This 
purpose  may  be  sufficiently  answered  by  a dose  of  rhubarb, 
o-iaubcr  s salts,  or  crystals  of  tartar;  to  the  latter  of  which, 
dissolved  m hot  water,  some  manna  may  be  added. 

-Both  these  discharges,  viz.  vomiting  and  purging,  pro- 
uce  so  good  an  effect,  that  an  intermittent  fever  often 
yields  to  them,  or  even  to  one  of  the  two,  without  the  use 
of  any  other  medicine ; especially  if  a grain  of  opium  or 

fifteen  grains  ot  °Piate  confection  be  taken  after  the  opera- 
tion of  the  emetics.  1 

When,  during  the  intermission  0f  the  fever,  there  is  an 
;'?n,  steady,  soft  pulse,  with  a plentiful  sediment  in  the 
irme,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  patient  is  in  a pro- 
. / CGmlltlon  for  taking  the  Peruvian  bark;  but  indeed  there 
leameTmd  ^ hesitatwn  after  the  st°mach  and  bowels  are 

The  best  form  of  giving  this  valuable  medicine  is  in 
ovvder,  with  a glass  of  Port  wine.  On  many  stomachs 
• > found  to  sit  most  easily  mixed  with  a cup  of  milk;  but 
lay  be  given  m any  thing  most  agreeable  to  the  patient’s 
■ ate  ; and  greater  regard  should  be  had  to  his  taste  in  this 

:turn ofthe  fe^  ^ takenJer/  often  to  Prevcnt 

r frown  Cr*  / 13  8eneraUy  found,  that  in  an  adult, 

r grown  up  person,  from  six  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  bark 

moose0  Tw  en  im™ediately  after  the  fit,  will  answer  this 
.-ipose.  Two  scruples,  or  even  a whole  drachm,  if  the 

•Wit  s stomach  can  bear  it,  may  be  given  at  a time  and 

'theCfitsenCTh01  ^ d°Se  be  reSuIated  hy  the  usual  return 
the  its.  phus,  m a quotidian,  or  an  ague  that  returns 

7 d*y>  f dos<r  ought  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  in  a 
an,  or  that  winch  returns  the  second  day,  every  tire^ 

; s,  and  in  a quartan,  every  four  hours.  Where  the  ua 
qv  u™r0t  \°  !ar#e  a dosG  of  the  bark,  -the  quanthv 
i/ntii,  /, "likeS  sTffidak?  f m°re  frcS»en»Ijr.  A smaller 
oportln  to  Ihdr  age  " f°r^°Hng  peK01ls'  “d  “ 
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Lut  though  another  fit  of  the  ague  ha"  be  en  prevent  .1 
by  the  bark,  the  use  of  this  medicine  must  not  be  immedi- 
ately laid  aside,  but  a dose  of'  it  be  taken  at  least  three  times 
a day,  for  two  or  three  days ; then  twice  a day  for  one  week, 
and  once  a day  for  another:  by  which  means  we  may 
insure  a security  against  the  return  of  the  complaint. 

It  is  observed,  however,  that  those  who  have  once  had 
this  disease  are  more  liable  to  a return  of  it  than  others, 
especially  during  a state  of  the  air  favourable  to  its  pro- 
duction. This  disposition  is  most  frequent  in  cold  moist 
weather,  and  when  there  is  an  easterly  wind;  on  which 
account,  such  persons  ought,  at  those  times,  to  lake  a dose 
of  the  bark  every  morning.  For  this  purpose,  they  may  in- 
fuse an  ounce  of  it,  with  one  drachm  of  gentian-root,  and  two 
drachms  of  the  fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  in  a 
quart  of  brandy,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  afterw  ards  filter 
it  through  paper.  About  half  a wine-glassful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  for  a dose.  Instead  of  brandy,  the  same 
quantity  of  white  wine,  if  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  may 
•Tbe  used. 

When  the  bark  cannot  be  taken  in  substance,  it  may  be 
given  in  decoction  or  infusion.  To  make  the  former.  Take 
of  bark,  two  ounces;  Water,  four  pints;  boil  it  to  three 
pints  and  a half ; then  strain  the  liquor  while  hot,  and  dis- 
solve in  it  two  drachms  of  sal  ammoniac.  Four  spoonfuls 
of  this  decoction  may  be  taken  for  a dose. 

For  an  infusion,  take  of  the  powder  of  bark,  an  ounce  ; 
Virginian  snake-root,  two  drachms ; hot  water,  a pint : in- 
fuse for  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  the  strained  liquor  add,  of 
strong  cinnamon-water,  four  table-spoonfuls.  Three  or 
four  table-spoonfuls  for  a dose. 

The  bark,  in  whatever  form  it  is  taken,  may  be  rendered 
more  efficacious  by  the  addition  of  other  bitter  medicines, 
such  as  gentian-root,  chamomile-flowers,  the  rind  of  Seville 
oranges,  quassia  and  the  like  ; and  it  will  also  be  more  effi- 
cacious when  assisted  by  brandy',  or  other  warm  cordials. 

When  the  stomach  cannot  bear  the  bark  in  such  doses  as 
are  necessary,  it  may  be  given  by  clyster.  For  this  purpose, 
infuse  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  bark  in  half  a gill  of  warm 
water ; to  which  add  one  table-spoonful  of  oil  of  olives, 
and  six  or  eight  drops  of  laudanum.  Such  a clyster  is"  to  be 
repealed  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  there  may  be  oc- 
casion. The  quantif  y of  the  extract  and  laudanum  mu -t  be 
lessened  proportionally  for  children. 
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Children  have  also  been  cured  of  agues,  by  means  of 
a waistcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds 
of  it,  as  they  likewise  have  by  being  bathed  frequently  in 
a decoction  of  the  bark.  The  same  purpose  is  sometimes 
answered  by  rubbing  the  spine,  or  back-bone,  with  strong 
spuits ; or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  compound  soap 
iimment  and  laudanum.  Wine- whey,  to  Haifa  pint  of 
which  is  joined  a tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  may 
be  gwen  to  young  children  by  way  of  drink.  It  may  be 

»i  r 1. 1 hat  Such  Pat,ents  have  received  great  benefit  from 
the  following  julep  : Take  of  salt  of  tartar,  or  kali  prepared, 
one  drachm;  fresh  juice  of  lemons,  three  table-spoonfuls : 
in  less  than  a minute  after  they  are  mixed,  or  as  soon  as  the 
effervescence  ceases,  add  of  mint-water,  two  table-spoon- 
11  s;  common  water,  and  simple  syrup,  each  one  tablc- 
apoontuk  Instead  of  the  syrup  a bit  of  loaf-sugar  may  be 

l'?F  . a <=bildfour  or  five  years  old,  three  tSt-spoonivI 
oi  this  julep  may  be  given  every  two  hours. 

It  is  not  to  children  alone  that  this  remedy  proves  useful  • 
or  medicines  of  the  same  nature  may  be  taken  with  advan- 
age  by  grown  up  persons,  especially  when  the  hot  fit  of 
the  ague  is  accompanied  with  signs  of  inflammation. 

bometimes  the  bark  lias  a tendency  to  pass  off'  through 

droi  ^Tl S : iWhen  thlS  haPPejls’  [t  is  necessary  to  add  a few 
. 1 °‘  !aflan'um  to  each  dose;  but  if,  on  the  contrary 

tot*  b Ir  • ^ a ^ w grains  of  rhubarb  may  be  joined 

to  tne  bark  occasionally.  3 J 

.apr8cuiiar  circumstance  in  the  intermittent  fever, 

for  in  'hn0  ccn  .cured  by  medicines  termed  narcotic ; such  as, 

T hr%  G SyrUPf°  /Z  P°PPJes'  and  laudanum, 

; n or  thr1ee  J-ca-spoonfuts  of  the  syrup  given  to  a vounv 

5-2&J?  ot  a has  been  ofte"  "nown  to  s*°p  tSS 

les^ effectual  Z “P  Persons  budanum  is  found  no 

drops  half  an  h ^ m f ie  cluantlty  ob  fifteen  or  twenty 

Sb  Ihe  htlaler ‘hde  hf0tf,thas  !**“•  This  meclicine 
sweat  The  m-w  nd  fever,  and  promotes  a profuse 

^tPorismmUh1  vhnCe  P the  late  Dr.  Lind 

sacred  tincture  v h r.emedy  w about  two  ounces  of 

bark  immediatdykfter  them1!8"1  C°St,Ve'  °rderinS  the. 

’‘r  n0,VieU  t0.  ‘he  bark,  a few  gal- ' 

he  hot  stave  iZn  daslied  over  the  patient  when 

•omes  on,  brings  thTfitto  1°^^  ^ b?f°r-e  Perspiratio11 
£ the  ht  to  a speedy  termination ; and  it  is 
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certain  that  during  a perfect  intermission,  the  cold-bath  ha» 
a powerful  effect  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  fever. 

White  arsenic  has  been  recommended  in  this  disease,  as 
well  as  in  the  remittent  fever,  especially  Fowler’s  solu- 
tion, which  is  sold  at  Apothecaries-Hall,  & c.  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  seven  to  ten  drops  every  six  hours  in  any 
pleasant  tea. 

_ It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  great  number  of  em- 
pirical remedies,  which  have  been  handed  down  by  popular 
tradition,  and  indeed  are  daily  multiplying,  for  the  cure  of 
intermitting  fevers.  Even  cobwebs,  spiders,  and  the  snuff- 
Ings  of  candies,  have  each  had  their  zealous  admirers.  .It  is 
probable  that  many  of  those  substances  are  entirely  indebted 
ior  their  reputation  to  some  favourable  circumstance.  .Hav- 
ing been  swallowed  by  accident,  at  a time  when  nature  was 
Inwardly,  though  secretly,  conquering  the  disease,  credulity 
has  ascribed  the  whole  merit  of  the  ensuing  cure  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  visible  object. 

But  in  the  cure  of  agues  in  particular,  there  is  certainly 
no  occasion  for  recourse  to  whimsical  remedies,  much  less 
to  such  as  are  nauseous  even  to  think  of.  For,  besides  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  is  almost  sovereign  in  these  diseases, 
the  preparations  of  iron  are  of  acknowledged  efficacy;  and 
there  is  hardly  an  herb,  or  other  substance,  which  yields 
either  a roughness  on  the  palate,  such  as  oak-bark,  and  alum, 
or  a bitterish  taste,  as  chamomile-flowers,  that  is  not  highly 
serviceable  against  intermittent  fevers.  To  these  two  classes 
I might  add  a third,  namely,  that  of  aromatic  or  spicy  sub- 
stances, which,  joined  to  the  two  former,  have  considerable 
effect  in  the  cure  of  the  most  obstinate  agues,  especially  in 
rainy  seasons  and  damp  situations,  and  in  persons  advanced 
in  years,  or  of  a cold  phlegmatic  constitution. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  amidst  the  great  abun- 
dance of  remedies  of  unquestionable  virtue,  a person  who 
has  an  ague  should  ever  trust  for  a cure  to  any  thing  cither 
ofa'doubtful  or  insignificant  nature:  for,  intermitting  fevers 
being  often  accompanied  with  other  disorders,  or  with  dan- 
gerous symptoms  attendant  on  themselves,  every  retard- 
ment or  disappointment  of  cure  is  apt  to  have  pernicious 
effects,  both  by  weakening  the  patient  through  the  long 
continuance  of  the  disease,  and  affording  time  to  the  other 
malady  to  increase,  and  perhaps  become  incurable.  Though 
an  ague  is  generally  cured  by  ordinary  means,  it  properly 
made  use  of,  yet,  as  it  sometimes  resists  tlve  most  powerful 
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medicines,  it  ought  never  to  be  trifled  with,  when  obstinate ; 
especially  if,  during  the  intermissions,  the  patient  is  not 
entirely  free  from  complaint.  In  all  unfavourable  cases  of 
tins  kind,  it  is  proper  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  a 
physician,  before  it  be  too  late. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Milk-Fever. 

This  fever  is  peculiar  to  women  in  child-bed.  It  fre- 
quentiy  arises  about  the  second,  but  more  commonly  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery  ; accompanied  with  swell- 
ing of  the  breasts,  and  pain  shooting  towards  the  arm-pits. 
1 he  breasts  are  sometimes  hard,  hot,  and  inflamed.  The 
disease  is  seldom  of  any  great  consequence,  if  the  patient 
hes  quiet,  uses  a thin  diet,  and  takes  freely  of  weak  drinks 
It  generally  continues  a day  or  two,  at  which  time  it  goes 
oil  in  plentiful  sweats  and  discharges  of  pale  urine.  Or,  if 
the  milk  be  suddenly  driven  back,  the  patient  is  sometimes 
relieved  by  a critical  diarrhcea,  or  looseness. 

. Cure.— If  the  disorder  should  prove  violent,  as  some- 
lines  happens  in  young  women  of  a full  habit  of  body,  the 
nflammation  ought  10  be  abated  by  bleeding ; but  this  is 
•eldom  necessary.  In  every  constitution,  however,  the 
iody  must  be  kept  open  by  gentle  cooling  purges,  or 
lysters.  To  answer  the  former  purpose,  take  half  an  ounco 
-t  crystals  of  tartar;  dissolve  it  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
■nd  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  manna.  A tea-cupful  of  this 
nay  be  taken  every  two  hours,  till  it  produces  a stool.  As 
o the  clyster  it  may  be  made  of  milk,  with  some  moist 
ugar,  and  salt,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  'sweet  oil. 

~ :nh^feasts  shouId  be  drawn  hy  the  child,  in  preference 
u Verson’  °r  contrivance ; but,  if  the  mother  does 

?entlvd  f IVG  SUCu’  hy  S°me  proper  person  who  will  do 
g ntly,  and  in  such  a manner  as  only  to  lessen  the  f.ill- 

y ? Roasts,  and  so  to  diminish  the  pain.  Both  the 

rented  eav  and/[1  thesfi  consPec,uences  might 
e prevented,  were  it  not  for  the  absurd  custom  of  not 

lowing  infants  to  suck  for  the  first  two  or  three  da  s 

fiSK  0nf?0ntra7  but  extremely  hurt-’ 

both  to  the  mother  mid  ch.ld,  Tiie  practice,  however, 
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of  having  the  breasts  drawn  by  another  person  is  seldom 
required. 

It  the  breasts  are  hard  or  inflamed,  softening  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  common 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
oil,  or  fresh  butter,  may  be  used  on  this  occasion,  and 
renewed  twice  a day,  till  the  swelling  be  either  discussed 
or  brought  to  suppuration;  and  as  a fomentation,  warm 
milk,  or  a decoction  of  elder  flowers.  For  discussing  the 
swelling,  the  following  fomentation,  if  used  in  time,  is 
generally  effectual:  Takethe  heads  of  four  white  poppies: 
boil  them  in  a quart  of  common  water  to  a pint ; then 
strain,  and  dissolve  in  the  liquor  six  drachms  of  crude  sal 
apnnoniac. 

In  general,  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  tumor  break  of 
itself,  than  to  open  it  either  with  the  lancet  or  caustic. 
The  ulcer  is  afterwards  to  be  dressed  with  digestive  oint- 
ments, in  the  usual  manner. 

Chapped  or  sore  nipples  arc  very  frequent  with  those 
who  give  suck;  in  which  case,  fresh  cream  spread  upon 
fine  linen,  or  a solution  of  gum  arabic  in  water,  is  a very 
proper  application. 

If  the  nipples  be  soft  and  moist,  apply  the  following 
liniment:  Take  of  hog’s  lard,  half  an  ounce;  Armenian 
bole,  starch,  and  sugar,  all  powdered,  of  each  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  whatever  appli- 
cations be  made  use  of  to  the  nipples,  they  ought  always 
to  be  washed  off' before  the  child  is  permitted  to  suck. 

During  the  milk-fever  the  patient  should  use  a thin  diet, 
consisting  of  gruel,  panada,  and  the  like  ; and  her  drink  be 
barley-water,  milk  and  water,  weak  tea,  or  whatever  of 
the  watery  kind  is  most  agreeable  to  her  taste. 
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Puerperal  or  Child-bed  Fever. 

Th  IS  fever  generally  begins  (he  first,  second,  or  third 
day,  sometimes  later,  after  delivery,  with  a chilliness,  which 
is  followed  by  violent  pains  of  the  belly  (abdomen),  and  a 
soreness  extending  over  the  whole  of  that  part,  scarce  ca- 
pable of  bearing  the  gentlest  touch.  The  belly  is  some- 
times soft,  sometimes  greatly  swelled.  The  pulse  is  quick 
and  weak,  though  sometimes  it  will  resist  the  finger  pretty 
strongly.  There  is  much  thirst;  pain  in  the  head,  chiefly 
in  the  forehead,  and  parts  about  the  eye-brows  ; a flushing 
in  the  face;  anxiety;  a shortness  of  breathing;  a suppres- 
sion of  the  natural  purgations  after  delivery  ; high-coloured 
urine;  and  ahot.  dry  skin.  Sometimes  vomiting  and  purging 
attend  from  the  beginning  ; but  in  general,  at  first,  the 
body  is  costive.  When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  however, 
a looseness  generally  comes  on,  and  the  stools  at  last  come 
away  unknown  to  the  patient. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  course  of  the  puerperal  fever  ; 
the  symptoms  of  which,  however,  may  be  often  varied, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of 
the  disease,  and  its  earlier  or  later  invasion.  When  the 
woman  is-  naturally  weak,  or  her  strength  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  immoderate  evacuations  after  delivery  ; when 
the  disease  is  violent,  and  immediately  follows  that  period, 
its  progress  and  termination  are  proportionably  rapid  and 
! fatal.  In  such  circumstances  many  have  been  known  to 
' expire  within  twrenty-four  hours  from  the  first  attack  of  the 
|>  disease.  This  event,  however,  is  generally  suspended  for 
some  days  ; and  the  number  of  these  is  variable,  though  the 
eleventh  from  the  beginning  of  the  fever  may  be  regarded 
as  the  period  which  is  usually  decisive.  In  whatever  stage 
ol  the  disease  an  unfavourable  termination  may  happen,  it 
would  seem  that  the  beginning  of  the  patient’s  recovery  is 
not  marked  by  any  critical  symptoms  in  the  fever,  as  depend- 
ing on  an  alteration  of  the  humours ; but  that  the  cure  is 
gradually  effected,  either  by  vomiting,  or  a long  continued 
discharge,  by  stool,  ol  that  corrupted  matter,  the  exist- 
ence ot  which,  in  the  stomach,  is  usually  apparent  at  the 
t first  attack  ol  the  disease.  It  is  therefore  a dangerous  case. 
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where  the  weakness  of  the  patient  is  such  as  renders  he* 
unable  to  support  so  tedious  a discharge  as  that  by  which 
the  fever  is  carried  off.  When  the  natural  purgation  re- 
turns to  its  former  state,  when  the  swelling  and  tenderness 
of  the  belly  abate,  and  there  is  a moisture  on  the  skin, 
these  symptoms  afford  reason  to  hope  for  a happy  termina- 
tion of  the  disease. 

Though  this  fever  may  generally  be  know  n from  the  de- 
scription now  given  of  it,  and  chiefly  by  that  remarkable  ten- 
derness of  the  belly  which  particularly  distinguishes  it;  yet, 
as  some  of  its  symptoms  may  be  confounded  with  those 
arising  from  other  diseases,  and  which  require  a different 
method  of  cure,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  here  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  may  be  known  with  greater  cer- 
tainty. 

The  pains  of  the  belly,  attending  the  child-bed  fever, 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  called  after-pains , by  their 
uninterrupted  continuance,  sometimes  increased,  through  the  . 
course  of  the  disease;  whereas  the  after-pains  often  totally 
intermit.  The  latter  likewise  are  accompanied  with  no 
symptoms  of  fever.  , 

Many  circumstances  show  a difference  between  the  puer- 
peral and  miliary  fevers,  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of 
anxiety,  and  oppression  at  the  breast,  are  common  to  both. 

In  the  puerperal  fever,  the  chillness  is  more  violent,  of 
longer  duration,  and  not  interrupted  as  in  the  other.  The 
pulse  is  fuller  and  stronger;  the  skin  is  more  hot;  and 
the  tongue,  whether  moist  or  dry,  though  generally  the 
latter,  is  not  of  a white  but  brownish  appearance;  and 
the.  urine  is  also  higher  coloured.  Eruptions  on  the  skin, 
which  prove  ’serviceable  in  miliary  fevers,  procure  no 
abatement  of  the  puerperal  fever,  and  cordials  generally 
increase  it. 

When  the  original  attack  of  tlie  puerperal  fever  happens 
to  coincide  in  point  of  time  with  that  ot  the  milk-lever, 
the  nature  of  it  may  at  first  be  mistaken ; but  the  symptoms,  . 
and  greater  violence  of  the  disease,  must  in  a short  time 
dissipate  such  an  error. 

Causes. — Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease in  all  ages,  its  real  nature  has  remained  to  the  present 
time  a subject  of  much  dispute  and  uncertainly.  Some 
have  considered  it  as  proceeding  entirely  from  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb,  or  peritonaeum  ; others  have  supposed  it 
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0 be  the  consequence  of  an  obstruction  to  the  secretion  of 
he  milk;  while  others  have  been  inclined  to  impute  it  to  a 
foppage  of  the  purgation  after  delivery. 

“ The  apparent  indications  and  contra-indications  of  bleed- 
ng,  and  other  remedies/’ says  Dr.  Manning,  “ arising  from 
he  complication  of  inflammatory  and  putrid  symptoms ; 
he  equivocal  appearance  of  vomiting  and  purging,  as  whe- 
her  they  be  critical  or  symptomatical ; and  the  different 
'auses  whence  symptoms  similar  to  each  other  may  arise  ill 
>regnant  women  ; all  these  circumstances  concur  to  involve 
he  subject  in  great  obscurity  and  indecision.” 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  to  be  ascertained  in  the 
■ure  of  the  child-bed  fever,  respects  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
ng.  A free  use  of  the  lancet  has  been  generally  regarded 
-s  the  most  successful  expedient  in  practice;  but  Dr.  Den- 
nan  thinks  we  may  safely  affirm  from  experience,  that  for 
ne  who  will  receive  benefit  by  large  bleeding,  a much 
;reater  number  will  be  injured,  and  that  even  almost  irre- 
rievably.  Indeed,  whoever  regulates  his  practice  by  fact 
nd  observation,  will  be  convinced  that  bleeding,  especially 

1 any  great  quantity,  is,  in  general,  very  far  from  being 
ttended  with  success.  Bleeding  is  seldom  proper,  except 
1 women  of  a full  habit  of  body,  and  in  whom  the  signs 
f inflammation  run  high  ; nor  even  in  such  patients  ought 

to  be  repeated  without  great  caution. 

The  genuine  nature  and  effects  of  the  looseness  in  this 
isease,  is  another  disputed  point  of  the  highest  importance, 
hysicians  observing  that  women  who  die  of  the  puerperal 
■ ver  are  generally  molested  with  that  evacuation,  have 
een  led  to  consider  this  symptom  as  of  the  most  dangerous 
id  fatal  tendency;  and  what  -we  therefore  should  endea- 
I 3ur  by  every  means  to  restrain.  In  this  opinion,  however, 
iey  would  seem  to  be  governed  by  too  partial  an  observa- 
jn  of  facts.  For  experience  certainly  authorises  the  as- 
nrtion,  that  more  women  appear  to  have  recovered  of  the 
lild-bed  fever,  by  means  of  a looseness,  than  have  bee» 
istroyed  by  that  cause.  If  it  also  be  considered,  that 
nging  is  usually  almost  the  only  sensible  evacuation  in 
e more  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  and  is  that  which 
companies  it  to  its  fatest  period,  there  is  the  strongest 
ason  to  think  that  it  is  critical  rather  than  symptomatical, 
d ought  therefore  to  be  moderately  supported,  instead  of 
ing  unwarily  restrained.  Nay,  the  advantage  which,  is 
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found  to  attend  vomiting,  as  well  as  purging,  in  the  earlier 
stage  oj  the  disease,  would  seem  to  prove  beyond  contra- 
diction, that  the  matter  discharged  by  those  evac  uations  is 
what  chiefly  foments  the  disease.  Vomits  and  purges, 
therefore,  are  the  only  medicines  on  which  any  rational  de- 
pendance  is  to  be  placed  in  this  fever;  at  least,  they  are  cer- 
tainly such  as  are  found  the  most  successful.  It  is  an  esta- 
blished rule  in  practice,  to  prescribe  a vomit  at  the  beginning 
of  every  fever  attended  with  any  nausea  or  loathing  of  the 
stomach,  and  where  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  an 
inflammation  of  that  organ.  Nor  does  the  state  of  child- 
bed women  afford  the  smallest  ground  for  prohibiting  a 
recourse  to  the  same  means  for  answering  a similar  pur- 
pose. 

Cure. — It  is  so  seldom  a physician  is  called  at  the  very 
onset  of  the  puerperal  fever,  that  he  lias  few  opportu- 
nities of  trying  the  effects  of  remedies  in  that  early  stage  of 
the  disease.  When  such  occur,  however,  and  the  patient 
is  in  what  is  called  the  rigor  of  the  fever,  or  the  state  of 
chill  ness,  we  should  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
shorten  that  period,  as  the  succeeding  fever  is  generally 
found  to  bear  a proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  it, 
For  this  purpose,  warm  diluting  drinks,  such  as  gruel, 
barley-water,  &c.  should  be  plentifully  used,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  volatile  spirits  or  brandy.  In  this  situa- 
tion, a dish  or  two  of  warm  sack- whey  is  attended  with 
advantage.  Hut  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  any  thing 
too  strong,  which  is  a caution  that  ought  always  to  be  remem- 
bered : for,, though  a freer  use  of  the  more  cordial  and  spi- 
rituous kinds  of  liquors  might  perhaps  soon  abate  rigor, 
there  is  danger  to  be  feared  from  their  influence  on  the  aj  - 
proaching  lever,  especially  in  women  of  a strong  and  healthy 
constitution.  In  all  cases,  warm  applications  (o  the  extre- 
mities, such  as  heated  bricks,  towels,  or  toasted  grains  in 
a linen  bag,  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety,  and  sonjc 
advantage.  • 

When  the  hot  fit  iscome  on,  an  injection  of  milk  anti 
water,  or  the  like,  ought  to  be  immediately  given,  and 
frequently  repeated  through  the  course  of  the  disease. 
These  prove  beneficial,  not  only  by  promoting  the  discharge 
from  the  intestines,  which  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  means  oi 
curing  the  disease  ; but  also  by  acting  as  a kindly  fomenta- 
tion to  the  womb  and  adjacent  jmrts.  V ith  tins  intention  i 
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hey  are  particularly  serviceable  when  the  natural  purgation 
s suppressed.  Great  care,  however,  is  requisite  in  giving 
hem,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  and  inflammatory 
Imposition,  which  at  that  time  render  the  parts  about  the 
»ottom  of  the  belly  extremely  delicate  with  respect  to  the 
ense  of  pain. 

1 he  next  step  in  the  method  of  cure  ought  to  be,  to  pro- 
mote the  discharge  of  the  corrupted  matter  from  the  stomach 
nd  intestines.  For  this  intention  Dr.  Denman  prescribes 
!ie  showing  remedy  : Take  of  tar  tar  i sod  antimony,  or  eme- 
ictaitar,  two  grains ; crabs  eyes,  prepared,  one  scruple, 
iix  diem  well  together  into  a powder.  Of  this  he  gives 
cm  two  to  six  grains,  and  repeats  it  as  circumstances  re* 
uire.  If  the  first  dose  does  not  produce  any  sensible  effect, 
e repeats  it  in  an  increased  quantity  at  the  end  of  two 
ours,  and  proceeds  in  that  manner,  not  expecting  any 
eneht  but  from  some  evident  discharge  produced  by  It. 
c ould  the  disease  be  abated,  but  not  removed  (wh'cli 
)me times  happens),  by  the  effect  of  the  first  dose  the 

line  medicine  must  be  repeated,  but  in  a less  quantity,  till 
danger  be  over  ; but  if  any  alarming  symptoms  remain, 
?e  Iiowier  shLou  c!  be  repeated  in  the  same  quantity  as  first 
ven,  though  this  is  seldom  necessary,  if  the  first  dose 
aerates  properly. 

U the  first  dose  produce  any  considerable  effect  by  vo* 
ding,  procuring  stools,  or  plentifully  sweating,  a repeti- 
an  of  the  medicine  in  a less  quantity  will  seldom  fail  'to 
isud-  our  expefctatmns  ; but  great  judgment  is  required 
daptmg  the  quantity  first  given,  to  the  strength  of  the 
inent,  and  other  circumstances. 

Saline  draughts  made  of  salt  of  wormwood,  tartar,  or 
’I  ,the  -luice  lemons,  as  have  been  before  prescribed 
other  fevers  ought  to  be  frequently  given;  which  not 

cLheZse  h6  ‘SChargf  hy  the  but  like\£ 

e Dartie  dfr|b/  U™e  a?,d  Per8P,ration-  These  medicines 
vcFalW  y •se,rvicea,ble  m subduing  the  remains  of  the 
er,  after  its  violence  has  been  broken  by  the  more  effica 

omach  has  not  been  properly  unloaded  of  offensive 
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matter,  though  a great  nausea  and  sickness  had  indicated 
the  expediency  of'  such  an  evacuation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fever,  the  continuance  of  the  looseness  is  sometimes  so 
:onfc>  protracted  as  in  the  end  to  prove  fatal.  In  this  alarm- 
ing state  of  the  distemper,  when  the  very  frequent  and  in- 
voluntary discharges  by  stool,  and  all  appearances,  threaten 
danger.  Dr.  Denman  says,  that  an  injection  made  of  lin- 
seed-tea, or  chicken-water,  and  given  every  one,  two,  or 
three  hours,  or  as  often  as  possible  without  fatiguing  the 
patient  too  much,  with  the  following  draught  taken  every 
six  hours,  has  produced  better  effects  than  could  be  ex- 
pected: Take  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  one  grain  ; 
opiate  confection  one  scruple  ; mint-water,  or  cinnamon- 
water,  an  ounce  and  a half,  which  is  about  three  lable- 
spooniuls.  Mix  them  into  a draught. 

While  these  medicines  are  using,  we  should  endeavour  to 
mitigate  the  pains  of  the  belly  by  softening  applications. 
Take  of  chamomile-flowers  two  handfuls;  the  leaves  of  rue, 
or  feverfew,  one  handful ; three  white  poppy  heads ; fresh 
root  of  althasa,  or  marsh-mallows,  one  ounce.  Let  them  be 
well  beat,  and  boiled  for  five  minutes,  in  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  This  decoction  will  serve  as  a fomentation,  and 
the  ingredients  may  be  used  as  a poultice. 

So  great  a variety  of  opinions  has  been  entertained  by 
late  writers,  respecting  the  nature  and  immediate  cause  of 
this  disease,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  recite  them  : be- 
sides that  such  a narrative  might  justly  be  deemed  un- 
suitable fo  the  present  work;  the  object  of  winch  is,  not 
to  examine  the  foundation  of  theoretical  opinions,  but  to 
deliver,  in  the  plainest  manner,  such  practical  observations 
and  precepts  as  may  be  useful  towards  acquiring  a compe- 
tent degree  of  knowledge  in  the  method  of  curing  diseases. 

Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  the  opinions  of  those 
writers  are  in  general  directly  contrary  to  each  other.  But 
what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  though  they  differ  so  widely 
with  regard  to  speculative  points,  they  come  nearer  to  an 
agreement  in  the  method  of  cure  than  could  well  be  ex- 
pected ; and,  in  general,  it  is 'conformable  to  what  has  been 
delivered  above.  hf 

f rom  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  this  fever,  it 
must  appear  clearly  to  be  a disease  of  a very  dangerous  na-  F 
ture,  when  violent;  and  that  to  conduct  a patient  success- 
fully through  if,  requires  the  utmost  judgment  and  ability: 
of  a skilful  physician.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing! 
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lore  towards  guarding  against  too  much  confidence  in  the 
reatment  of  this  fever.  I shall  therefore  conclude  with  ob- 
erving,  that  from  all  the  most  accurate  accounts  of  this 
isease,  and  from  the  period  at  which  it  generally  com- 
lences,  there  seems  reason  to  infer,  that  it  owes  its  rise 
tore  immediately  to  accidents  after  delivery.  For  it  is  al- 
>wed,  that  it  may  follow  a labour  under  the  best  and  most 
.vourable  circumstances,  though  endeavours  to  dilate  the 
; internum  are  supposed  frequently  to  produce  it.  The 
ore  immediate  causes  generally  assigned  by  authors  are  a 
oppage  of  perspiration,  the  too  free  use  of  spices,  and 
e neglect  of  procuring  stools  after  delivery  ; sudden  frights, 
o hasty  a separation  of  the  placenta,  and  binding  the 
% tight.  It  is  generally  observed  to  be  the  most  pre- 
dent  in  an  unhealthy  season,  and  among  women  of  a 
eakly  and  scorbutic  constitution. 

C H A P.  IX. 

The  Simple  Scarlet  Fever. 

Phis  fever  receives  its  name  from  the  colour  which  it 
xluces  on  the  skin.  It  begins  with-  a chiiiness  and  shiver- 
; llke  other  fevers,  but  without  much  sickness.  Then 
low  heat,  thirst,  and  head-ach ; sometimes  in  a very 
(derate  degree,  at  others  more  violent.  About  the  fourth 
f the  face  swells,  and  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance 
a shape  much  broader,  but  less  uniform  than  those  of  the 
asles;  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  a red-coloured 
ision,  rather  than  distinct  spots,  and  by  not  being  accom- 
ncd  with  any  cough,  or  watering  of  the  eyes.  In  three 
tour  days  the  redness  disappears,  and  the  outer  skin  peels 
m branny  scales,  which  in  many  cases  return  for  two  or 
ee  times.  It  generally  appears  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
r,  and  is  more  frequent  among  children  than  grown-un 
sons.  Sometimes  spots  break  out  on  the  body  like  the 
gmg  of  nettles,  attended  with  much  itching.  But  in  three 
our  days,  like  the  former,  they  entirely  cease,  and  are 

les  C(  ^ a seParatl0n  fr°ra  the  skin  in  extremely  small 

Iure — This  is  a disorder  of  the  most  simple  nature, 
umng  nothing  more  than  abstinence  from  aAimal  food, 
flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  and  the  keeping  out  of  the  cold 
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air,  with  the  free  use  of  watery  liquids,  thin  gruel,  and 
- moderate  warmth  whilst  in  bed  ; but  if  the  symptoms  should 
run  high,  and  the  pulse  be  very  quick,  full,  and  strong, 
bleeding  may  be  necessary  ; and  recourse  likewise  be  had 
to  the  saline  draughts,  which  have  already  been  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  The  body,  if 
costive,  should  be  kept  gently  open,  by  the  use  of  crystals 
of  tartar,  manna,  and  the  like.  After  the  fever  has  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  scarf-skin  begins  to  peel  off,  two  or  three 
doses  of  gentle  physic  should  be  given. 

There  is  another  kind  of  this  disease,  called  the  malignant 
scarlet  fever ; but  that  beirrg  always  accompanied  with  an 
ulcerous  sore  throat,  to  which  it  may  probably  be  owing,  it 
shall  be  treated  of  afterwards,  in  the  account  of  such 
disorders. 

Before  I conclude  the  account  of  fevers,  it  may  be  pro- 
per here  to  observe,  with  respect  to  those  of  the  continued 
kind,  namely,  the  inflammatory,  the  putrid,  and  the  slow 
nervous  fevers,  that  thbugh  they  are  in  general  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  peculiar  symptoms,  there  frequently 
arise  fevers  in  which  the  symptoms  of  all  the  three  kinds  ap- 
pear in  various  degrees  and  combinations.  These  are  termed 
mixed  fevers,  and  require  greater  attention,  as  well  as 
judgment,  in  conducting  the  cure;  since  no  precise  rules 
can  be  laid  down  for  this  purpose  ; but  the  physician  must 
be  governed  by  an  accurate  observation  of  the  prevailing 
symptoms,  and  give  his  directions  accordingly. 
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BOOK  IV. 


ON  INFLAMMATIONS . 


C H A P.  I. 


Of  the  Erysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

i 

HIS  disease,  otherwise  called  a blight,  consists  of  an 
lammation  of  the  skin,  and  subjacent  fat,  accompanied 
th  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  seems  to  derive  its  origin 
m a sharpness  of  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood.  It  most 
qucntly  appears  in  autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is  suc- 
:ded  by  cold  and  wet ; and  is  very  apt  to  return  in  those 

0 have  once  been  afflicted  with  it.  Any  part  of  the 
ly  may  be  attacked  by  the  erysipelas,  but  it  most  com- 
nly  seizes  the  face  and  legs,  especially  the  former.  Some- 
es  it  is  a primary  disease,  and  at  other  times  only  a sym- 
m of  some  other  disorder, 

Iymptoms. — The  erysipelas  is  generally  preceded  by 

1 and  shivering,  after  which  come  on  heat,  thirst,  rest- 
ness,  and  other  feverish  symptoms.  When  the  face  is 
i part  affected,  it  swells  suddenly  with  great  pain,  and  a 
fing  redness,  inclining  to  yellow,  on  which  appears  a 

iber  of  small  pimples,  containing  a thin,  colourless  li- 
r.  One  or  both  eyes  are  sometimes' so  much  affected 
> be  closed  up.  The  inflammation  sometimes  terminates 
i even  days ; but  at  others  it  will  continue  for  ten  vor 
lve,  and  at  last  goes  off  by  a plentiful  sweat.  In  the 
st  cases  the  brain  is  affected  with  the  complaint,  and  a 
*ium  comes  on. 

/lien  the  disorder  seizes  the  breast,  the  part  swells,  and 
lines  hard,  with  great  pain,  which  sometimes  ends  in  an 
ess  or  ulcer.  A violent  pain  is  felt  in  the  arm-pit  of  the 
affected,  and  there  also  the  same  event  frequently 
«es. 

| Whatever  part  be  affected,  when  the  swelling  falls,  the 
and  pain  abate,  the  redness,  which  before  prevailed, 
: >mes  yellow,  and  the  skin  falls  off  in  scales. 

• ich  is  the  progress  of  the  disorder  in  its  milder  state: 
! when  the  swelling  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a sensible 
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paid  of  the  body,  there  is  no  small  ground  for  apprehension 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  a mortificatior 
is  near  at  hand  ; and  the  same  fatal  event  is  apt  to  taki 
place  when  the  swelling,  instead  of  being  discussed,  whicl: 
is  the  only  favourable  termination,  proceeds  to  suppurate  ; 
- that  is,  to  form  a gathering  in  the  part.  When  this  disordei 
proves  mortal,  the  patient  commonly  dies  on  the  seventh  01 
eighth  day. 

Causes.— The  erysipelas  may  be  occasioned  by  a stop 
page,  either  of  natural  or  artificial. discharges,  such  as  the 
piles,  issues,  setons,  or  the  like.  It  may  also  be  produced 
by  excessive  drinking;  by  drinking  of,  or  bathing  in,  watei 
that  is  too  cold  ; by  a sudden  cooling  of  the  body  after  it  has 
been  much  heated  ; and,  in  a word,  by  whatever  stops  the 
perspiration.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  violent  pas- 
sions or  affections  of  the  mind. 

Cure. — The  erysipelas,  like  the  gout,  requires  to  be 
treated  with  great  caution,  especially  in  respect  of  outward 
applications,  these  being  in  general  dangerous.  Even  the 
mildest  softening  fomentations  and  poultices  are  found  to 
do  great  harm,  and  much  more  those  of  the  opposite  qua- 
lity, such  as  the  cold  and  astringent*.  No  outward  appli- 
cation answers  the  purpose  so  well  as  a bit  of  soft  flannel, 
or  smooth  linen  rag,  upon  which  is  sprinkled  some  hour  or 
powdered  starch. 

When  the  disorder  is  attended  with  a high  fever,  bleeding 
may  become  necessary  ; but,  in  the  milder  sort,  it  will  be  sui- 
ficient  to  use  gentle  purges,  such  as  senna, crystals  of  tartar, 
and  manna,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  other  fevers.  It 
the  swelling  attack  the  face  or  brain,  the  feet  and  legs  ought 
to  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water  ; and  in  this  case,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  body  open  ; which  may 
be  done  by  the  purges  just  now  mentioned,  or  by  clysters: 
but  where  the  head  is  greatly  affected  the  purges  must  be 
made  stronger,  and  blisters  ought  likewise  to  be  applied 
to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  discussed,  and  there 
appears  a tendency  to  produce  matter,  this  ought  to  he 
promoted  by  warm  fomenlations,  made  of  chamomile-flowers 
and  the  roots  of  the  marsli-mallow  ; and  with  poultices  of 
bread  and  milk,  with  the  addition  of  some  sweet  oil  ; or 
with  poultices  of  linseed,  than  which  nothing  answers  belter 
for  this  purpose. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  a tendency  to 
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ortification,  which  may  lie  known  from  the  black  or  livid 
dour  of  the  part,  cloths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated 
irits  should  be  immediately  applied,  and  renewed  often, 
the  same  time  that  the  part  be  frequently  fomented  with 
strong  decoction  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 

In  this  dangerous  case  the  bark  must  likewise  be  given 
lernally,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  A 
achrn,  if  possible,  every  two  hours,  with  ten  or  fifteen 
ops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  will  generally  prove  of  great 
vantage. 

The  use  of  nitre  has  been  much  recommended  in  this 
;ease,  and  doubtless  nothing  is  more  suitable  in  a state  of 
^h  inflammation  ; but  when  taken  in  large  doses,  it  is  apt 
produce  a sickness  at  the  stomach  : half  a drachm,  or 
en  a scruple,  is  often  attended  with  this  effect ; but  it  may- 
given  with  advantage,  and  without  much  chance  of  ex- 
ing  a nausea,  in  the  quantity  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains, 
cry  three  or  four  hours,  in  a little  of  the  patient's  drink. 

If  the  swelling  should  suddenly  sink,  and  the  sharp  hu- 
>ur  appear  to  strike  in,  and  to  be  followed  by  oppression 
I anxiety,  with  a weak  pulse,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
ne,  which  the  patient  ought  to  use  freely.  In  these  cir- 
nstanccs  the  following  draught  may  likewise  be  given 
cry  six  hours:  Take  of  peppermint-water  three  table- 
onfuls  ; salt  of  hartshorn  five  grains  ; aromatic  confection 
1 a drachm.  Mix  them,  and  dissolve  in  the  mixture  a 
i e loaf  sugar. 

There  is  a kind  of  this  disease  called  the  scorbutic  erysi- 
is,  which  often  continues  a considerable  time,  but  is  ai- 
ded with  little  danger.  It  may  be  cured  by  keeping  the 
y open  with  gentle  laxatives,  and  by  promoting  per- 
alion.  For  the  last-mentioned  purpose  it  is  common  to 
a decoction  of  the  woods  (decoct,  sarsm  comp.) : but  the 
will  be  sooner  completed  by  using  every  night  the  fol- 
ing  draught:  Take  of  gum  guaiac  one  scruple  j loaf 
ir  two  drachms ; beat  them  together  into  a powder,  and 
to  it  gradually  three  spoonfuls  of  peppermint  water, 
ometimes  the  erysipelas  breaks  forth  about  the  middle  of 
body,  surrounding  it  like  a belt : it  is  then  called  the  * 
gles.  In  this  case  there  arise  little  pimples  of  a yel- 
sh  colour,  but  more  frequently  blackish,  and  both  in  ap- 
anee  and  their  corrosive  quality  resembling  a tetter, 
fever  which  attends  this  eruption  is  commonly  slight ; 

1 ie  phnples  should  be  driven  back,  the  event  might 
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prove  of  dangerous  consequence.  When  such  an  accident 
ensues,  the  patient  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
has  been  already  directed  in  circumstances  of  a similar  kind. 

When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pa- 
tient be  confined  to  bed,  but  he  ought  to  keep  within  doors, 
and  by  the  use  or  diluting  liquors,  drunk  moderately  warm, 
endeavour  to  promote  perspiration.  The  diet  should  be  of 
the  slender  kind,  such  as  gruel,  barley-broth,  and  light 
pudding  ; avoiding  flesh,  fish,  and  fowls,  as  well  as  spices, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  The  drink  should  be 
barley-water,  balm  or  mint-tea,  and  such  of  that  kind  as  arc 
found  to  be  most  agreeable.  If  the  pulse  be  low,  how- 
ever, and  the  patient  drooping,  he  must  be  supported  with 
things  of  a more  cordial  nature  ; such,  for  example,  as  ne- 
gus, or  weak  vvine-whey;  but  this  must  be  done  without 
over-heating  him,  as  a moderate  temperature,  both  in  diet 
and  air,  is  advisable  through  the  whole  of  this  complaint. 

Thpse  who  are  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  the  erysi- 
pelas ought  to  be  sparing  in  ihe  use  of  fat  meats  and  strong 
drink,  and  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  a vegetable  diet. 
They  should  guard  against  costiveness,  and  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Moderate  daily  exercise  is  equr.  Hv 
advantageous  to  health  and  the  prevention  of  the  complaint : 
£nd  to  wear  a flannel  waistcoat  next  to  the  skin  has  by 
many  been  found  highly  serviceable. 


CHAP.  II. 

Inflammation  of  ihe  Brain  {Phremtis). 

An  inflammation  of  the  brain  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
consequence  of  fevers,  but  sometimes  an  original  disease ; 
and  it  is  then  extremely  dangerous.  The  seat  of  it  is  either 
in-  Ihe  brain  itself,  or  in  the  membranes  which  surround  it. 

Symptom  s . — In  this  disorder  the  temporal  arteries,  which 
are  those  on  the  temples,  throb  much,  and  the  veins  are 
distended  ; the  eyes  are  very  irritable,  and  cannot  bear  the 
light ; the  tongue  is  dry*  rough,  yellow,  or  black  ; there  is  a 
chattering  of  the  teeth;  a coldness  of’  the  external  parts ; 
a trembling  of  the  hands,  with  which  the  patient  endeavours 
to  gather  the  nap  of  the  bed-clothes  : he  appearsfto  be  out- 
rageous, anti  often  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed. 

Causes.— -This  disease  is  often  occasioned  by  the  stop- 
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iage  of  some  customary  evacuation,  either  natural  or  arti- 
icial ; such  as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  and  the  monthly 
ii  sc!  large  in  women  ; the  drying  up  of  issues,  setons,  or  any 
dd  sores.  Hard  drinking,  long  watching,  intense  applica- 
ion  of  the  mind,  and  violent  passions,  may  also  produce  it; 
md  it  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  sleeping  or  working  out 
if  doors  with  the  head  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the 
learns  of  the  sun,  when  the  weather  is  hot. 

Cure. — Large  and  repeated  bleeding  is  necessary  in  this 
lisorder,  and  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  jugular  vein; 
ifter  which,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  both  temples. 
Adiile  these  evacuations  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
lead,  endeavours  should  also  be  made  to  solicit  its  motion 
owards  the  lower  extremities.  For  this  purpose  the  feet 
nght  to  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  poultices  of  bread 
md  milk,  or  sinapisms,  be  kept.constantly  applied  to  therm 
f the  patient  has  been  formerly  subject  to  the  piles,  and 
ndeed  whether  he  has  or  not,  eminent  practitioners  advise 
is  to  apply  leeches  to  that  part.  Sitting  over  the  steams  of 
iot  water  will  also  be  useful ; and  if  there  be  reason  to  think 
hat  the  disease  proceeds  from  the  stoppage  of  any  particular 
iseharge,  it  ought  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
ome  other  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

In  the  mean  time  the.  body  must  be  kept  open  by  stimu- 
tting  clysters,  or  purgatives.  The  head  should  be'  shaved, 
nd  frequently  washed  with  vinegar, or  aether,  or  snow,  & c* 
nd,  if  the  disorder  should  continue,  a blister  be  applied  to  it. 
During  the  course  of  the  disorder  the  patient  ought  to  be 
ept  quiet,  but  not  debarred  from  the  company  of  any  per- 
. >n  whom  he  may  be  inclined  to  sefe  ; and,  -indeed,  his  hu~ 
lour  should  be  gratified  in  every  thing,  as  far  as  his  safety 
all  allow.  His  chamber  ought  to  be  kept  in  a moderate 
agree  of  temperature,  and  just  so  much  darkened  as  not  to 
mder  it  melancholy ; which  might  have  a bad  effect  upon  his 
tind.  He  ought  to  lie  with  his  head  considerably  raised.  The 
iment  should  consist  of  water-gruel,  panada,  and  such  things 
; are  usual  in  inflammatory  fevers;  and  the  drink  be  bar-, 
y-water,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and  tamarinds ; lemon- 
!e  ; in  either  of  which,  or  in  whatever  else  of  the  kind  he 
ay-  be  inclined  to  drink,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  nitre  should 
3 given  every  two  hours. 

Lvery  kind  of  ph  renit  is,  whether  a primary  disease  or 
it,  i-,  attended  with  great  danger ; and  unless  removed 
-lore  the  seventh  day,  it  commonly  proves  fatal.  The  bad 
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signs  are,  obstinate  watchfulness,  with  a continual  and  furi- 
ous delirium  ; a disposition  to  become  stupid,  or  to  faint ; 
trembling,  chattering  .with  the  teeth,  hiccup,  convulsions, 
trembling  of  the  tongue,  a shrill  voice ; thin  watery  urine, 
white  stools,  or  both  these  discharges  running  off  involunta- 
rily. The  last*  of  all  the  bad  symptoms,  and  which  pro- 
gnosticates a speedy  dissolution,  is  a sudden  cessation  of  pain, 
with  apparent  tranquillity.  The  following  signs,  on  the 
contrary,  are  favourable : namely,  a discharge  of  blood  from 
the  nose,  or  the  haemorrhoids ; a looseness  ; sweats,  b)  which 
the  complaint  is  alleviated;  and  a swelling  of  the  glands  be- 
hind the  ears.  Where  the  brain  has  suffered  much  injury 
by  a long  distension  of  the  vessels,  it  rometimes  happens 
that  the  patient’s  senses  never  perfectly  return,  but  there 
remains  a degree  of  imbecility,  or  weakness  of  mind,  during 
hfe.. 


CHAP.  III. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  (Ophthalmia). 

JL  H E eye  being  a complex  organ, ’consisting  of  various 
•parts,  the  inflammation  may  here  be  very  differently  situ- 
ated : and  the  symptoms  will  be  more  or  less  violent,  as  well 
as  the  consequences  important,  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy 
«f  the  texture  and  function  of  the  part  particularly  af- 
fected. In  'general,  however,  the  inflammation  of  the  eve 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds:  one  of  which  is  seat- 
ed in  the  membranes  or  coats  of  the  ball  of  the  eve,  and  the 
other  in  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids.  But  though  either  ot 
these  may  at  first  exist  separately,  yet,  as  one  may  excite 
the  other,  they  are  frequently  connected  together  in  the 
progress  of  the  complaint. 

The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  afli-ofs  commonly  the 
white  of  the  eye  ; in  which  it  excites  a redness,  attended 
with  pain,  and  generally  an  effusion  of  tears.  When  the 
: flection  of  this  membrane  is  considerable,  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  other  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  even  to 
the  very  bottom  of  its  orbit;  in  which  case,  the  retina, 
situated  in  that  part,  acquires  so  great  sensibility,  that  the 
smallest  impression  of  light  is  apt  to  excite  great  pain. 

Cuke. — If the  inflammation  be  violent,  bleeding  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  performed,  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
from  the  jugular  vein;  applying  afterwards  several  leeches 
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roun  1 the  eye.  Blisters  also  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  , 
or  behind  the  ears,  and  kept  open  for  some  time ; the  feet 
ought  to  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and  some  gentle  purga- 
tive be  given,  and  repeated  every  second  or  third  day. 
For  this  purpose  may  be  used  cream  of  tartar,  Glauber’s 
salts,  or  senna,  or  even  lenitive  electuary.  If  the  heat  and 
pain  of  the  eye  be  very  great,  a softening  poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  with  some  sweet  oil,  or  fresh  butter,  ought  to  be 
applied  at  night,  and  warm  milk  be  used  as  a fomentation 
next  morning.  A decoction  of  white  poppy-heads  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  the  disorder  is  accompanied  with  watchfulness,, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  ot  laudanum  may  be  given  oc- 
casionally at  night. 

In  an  ophthalmia  of  long  standing,  a seton  in  the  neck,  or 
rather  between  the  shoulders,  is  attended  with  great  advan- 
tage ; and  in  persons  disposed  to  the  disease,  the  constant 
use  of  it  is  equally  beneficial  as  a preventive. 

If  the  disorder  arise  from  mere  weakness  of  the  vessels, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  bathe  the  eyes  night  and  morning 
either  with  cold  water  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a little 
vinegar,  or  a sixth  part  of  brandy.  This  application  gradu- 
ally strengthens  the  eye,  and  restores  the  elasticity  of  the 
vessels. 

In  the  case  last  mentioned,  or  where  the  disorder  proceeds 
fiorn  a scrofulous  habit  of  body,  and  therefore  proves  obsti- 
tate,  a dose  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  quantity  of  half 
.hachm,  should  be  taken  twice  a day,  and  continued  for 
some  time. 

In  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  a looseness  coming  on 
spontaneously  is  a good  sign,  and  frequently  carries  off  the 
•otnplaint.  It  is  also  considered  as  a favourable  sign,  when 
the  inflammation  passes  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  in  the 
wav  ot  infection. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  ophthalmia,  great  benefit  has  been 
'eccived  from  the  use  of  errhine  medicines,  or  those  which 
;xcite  sneezing.  For  this  purpose  the  powder  of  asa- 
Irabacca,  snuffed  up  the  nose  at  bed-time,  has  produced 
;ood  effects;  and  even  common  snuff,  in  persons  not  accus- 

omed  to  it,  has  been,  successfully  used  for  the  same  in  ten- 
ion. 

In  obstinate  inflammations  of  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids, 

. Crated  quicksilver,  finely  levigated,  and  made  into  an 
in  linen  t,  with  the  addition  of  a little  opium,  is  a very  efiica- 
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cious  remedy.  It  shoulci.be  carefully  applied  to  the  parts 
affected  at  bed-time,  with  a camel-hair  pencil,  keeping  the 
eyes  fast  shut  alter  it. 

Inflammations  are  sometimes  followed  by  speck-  in  the 
eyej  for  removing  which,  it  is  of  service  to  blow  into  die 
eye,  by  means  of  a small  tube,  some  of  the  following  sub- 
stances in  powder:  viz.  calamine-stone,  tu tty,  white  vitrei, 
sugar,  or  tiie  like.  For  the  same  purpose,  solutions  of  vari- 
olated zinc,  or  acetated  ceruse,  may  be  dropped  into  die 
eye. 

For  the  cure  of  watery  eyes,  it  is  proper  to  wash  them  wiih 
brandy  and  water,  as  above  directed,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open  by  gentle  laxatives ; at  the  same  time  drinking  daily  a 
pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  woods  (decoct,  sarszp  comp,) 
A seton  between  the  shoulders,  or  an  issue  in  the  arm,  is,  in 
such  a case,  also’ highly  serviceable. 

During  a severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  every  thing  of  a 
heating  nature  must  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  on  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruel ; 
using  for  drink  bailey-water,  balm-tea,  and  the  like.  His 
chamber  ought  to  be  darkened,  and  he  should  avoid  looking 
at  any  luminous  or  bright  object,  such  as  a candle  or  fire. 
When  the  inflammation  arises  from  any  mechanical  cause, 
it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  eye  pre- 
served in  a state  of  rest. 

CFIAP.  IV, 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear  (Otitis). 

By  this  disorder  is  to  be  understood  an  inflammatory  stale 
of  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  the  membranes  of  which,  on 
ac  count  of  their  being  well  stored  with  nerves,  are  endow- 
ed with  great  sensibility.  This  inflammation,  therefore,  is 
generally  attended  with  great  pain  and  a feverishness, 
which,  if  the  more  internal  parts  be  affected,  frequently  runs 
high,  and  a delirium  ensues. 

L’auses. — This  complaint,  like  other  inflammations,  may 
proceed  from  a stoppage  of  perspiration,  or  a current  of 
cold  air  pouring  forcibly  into  the  ear,  through  narrow  cre- 
vices in  doors  or  windows.  It  may  likewise  bo  occasioned 
by  acrid  humours  falling  upon  the  membranes  of  the  ear ; or 
by  any  tiling  of  a stimulating  nature  that  insinuates  itself 
into  the  cavity  of  this  organ.  i 

Cuiie. — If 'cold  be  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  the  head 
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Timst  be  kept  warm.  If  it  proceed  from  acrid  or  sharp  de- 
fi.ixions,  a warm  infusion,  or  decoction,  of  poppy-heads  in' 
water  may  be  injected  into  the  ear.  But  if  the  disorder  be 
occasioned  by  any  living  insect,  that  has  crept  into  the  ear,  a 
proper  application  is  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  alter  which  a 
latte  warm  oil  may  be  poured  into  the  part;  and,  if  the  pain 
be  very  troublesome,  a few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium, 
or  laudanum,  may  be  added  to  it. 

In  slight  cases,  this  treatment  will  generally  prove 
sufficient;  but  should  the  disorder  be  severe,  bleeding  and 
purging  may  be  necessary,  accompanied  with  a slender 
diet,  a;  in  other  inflammations ; and  it  will  be  proper  to  ap- 
ply leeches,  and  afterwards,  it  requisite,  a blister  behind  Llie 
ear  ; bathing  the  feet  also  in  warm  water.  If  the  pain  be 
violent,  and  the  patient  gets  no  rest,  a dose  of  laudanum 
suitable  to  his  age  may  be  given;  reckoning  twenty-five 
drops  as  a dose  for  a grown  up  person. 

Should  the  disorder  not  be  resolved  by  the  means  above 
mentioned,  but  a throbbing  pain  still  continue,  it  is  a sign 
that  a suppuration  will  take  place;  and  we  must  proiriote  it 
by  applying  externally  warm  poultices  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  sweet  oil,  or  fresh  butter.  When 
the  abscess  bursts,  the  ulcerated  part  must  be  kept  clean  by 
injections  of  warm  water,  in  which  is  dissolved,  a little 
■ soap.  But  a preferable  injection  is  barley-water,  to  half  a 
gill  of  which  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  honey  of  roses,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh.  This  will  pro- 
mote the  discharge  of  matter,  keep  the  ulcerated  parts  clean, 
and  forward  the  healing  of  tlie  part.  In  this  case  warm  bal- 
samics  are  recommended  to  be  Introduced  into  the  ear,  as 
low  as  convenient:  viz.  pellets  of  cotton,  or  wool,  dipped 
in  essence  ot  amber.  For  the  same  purpose  may  be  used 
the  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  balm  of  Gilead.  All  diges- 
tive or  oily  liniments  should  be  avoided. 


CHAP.  V. 

_ Qjunscy,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Throat  (Tonsillatis) . 

Til  I S disorder  is  divided  into  two  species,  viz.  the  in- 
flammatory, and  the  malignant;  the  former  of  Which  is 
distinguished  by  authors  into  several  subdivisions,  according 
to  the  pa  its  most  affected.  It  is  a complaint  very  frequent 
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in  this  country,  and  is  more  dangerous,  as  it  sometimes  not 
only  obstructs  deglutition,  or  the  power  of  swallowing,  but 
even  respiration,  or  that  of  breathing. 

Causes.-— -This  disorder  is  most  frequently  owing  to  a 
stoppage  of  perspiration,  particularly  about  the  neck  ; drink- 
ing too  cold  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  when  a person  is  over- 
heated; the  suppression  of  some  accustomed  evacuation ; ora 
peculiar  state  of  the  air  rendering  the  complaint  epidemical. 
It  is  very  apt  to  be  occasioned  by  wet  feet;  and  a lew  re- 
turns of  the  disorder  create  a disposition  to  contract  it.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold  frequently  take  place;  and  is  most  incidental 
to  persons  ol  a sanguine  temperament.  It  terminates  often 
by  resolution,  sometimes  by  suppuration,  but  very  rarely  by 
gangrene  ; though  in  some  cases  sloughy  spots  appear  about 
the  top  of  the  throat. 

Symptoms.  — In  this  disorder  the  tonsils  and  upper  part 
of  the  throat  are  affected.  For  the  most  part,  the  inflamma- 
tion begins  in  one  tonsil,  then,  spreading  across  the  palate, 
seizes  the  uvula,  and  the  other  tonsil.  If  only  one  side  of 
the  fauces  or  throat  be  affected,  though  considerable  pain 
attends  the  action  of  swallowing,  still  that  action  mav  be 
tolerably  well  performed  ; but  when  both  sides  are  affected, 
not  only  swallowing  becomes  extremely  difficult,  but  the 
pain  is  sometimes  so  violent,  as,  in  delicate  habits,  even  to 
occasion  convulsions. 

It  may  appear  surprising  that  more  pain  should  be  felt  in 
swallowing  liquids  than  solids : but  such  is  the  fact ; and  the 
reason  of  it  is,  that  a greater  portion  of  muscular  fibres  is 
employed  in  swallowing  the  former  than  the  latter. 

While  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  parts  above  de- 
scribed, there  is  not  much  danger,  especially  if  the  neck  ap- 
pears puffed  up,  this  being  considered  as  a favourable  sign,. 
But  if  the  inflammation  extends  itself  to  the  muscles  about 
the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  there  is  a possibility  of  the  pa- 
tient’s being  suffocated.  There  is  also  danger  of  the  brain 
or  lungs  being  affected  by  a translation  of  the  inflammation 
to  those  parts. 

The  disorder  is  manifest  from  the  redness,  tumor,  and 
beat  of  the  tonsils,  rendering  deglutition  painful ; besides  a 
quick,  hard  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  offerer. 

Cure. — The  same  treatment  is  proper  here  as  in  other 
inflammatory  disorders.  The  food  must  be  of  the  lightest, 
and  the  drink  of  the  weakest  kind.  The  patient  ought  to 
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be  kept  quiet,  and  to  speak  as  little  as  possible.  The  tem- 
oerature  of  his  chamber  should  be  such  as  to  favour  perspi- 
ration ; and,  when  in  bed,  he  ought  to  lie  with  his  head  a 
ittle  raised,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  inflammatory  dis- 
orders affecting  the  head.  It-  is  particularly  of  great  conse- 
jucnce  that  the  neck  be  kept  warm,  by  wrapping  "round  it 
ome  folds  of  soft  flannel;  which  expedient  alone,  if  em- 
ployed early,  will  often  remove  a slight  affection  of  the 
throat. 


Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  is  also  of  great 
mportance  in  this  disorder;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
neans  before  mentioned  might  so  check  the  complaint  at 
he  beginning,  as  to  render  the  farther  aid  of  medicinal  ap- 
plication unnecessary. 

As  the  parts  affected  by  the  quinsey  (cynanche)  are  na- 
turally furnished  with  a quantity  of  mucus,  or  slimy  liquor, 
the  retention  of  which  would  increase  the  complaint,  the  use 
of  gargles,,  in  this  case,  is  attended  with  great  advantage. 

For  this  purpose  may  be  employed'  sage-tea,  with  a little 
vinegar  and  honey.  The  mixture  may  be  improved  by  add- 
ing to  it  a little  jelly  of  black  currants,  or,  in  defect  of  that,.. 

some  jelly  of  red  currants,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with-  pr’ 
duck-tough  phlegm,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of  sal  ammo- 
niac  naayybe  added  to  half  a pint  of  the  preceding  mixture.  ii 
With  this  the  patient.ought  to  gargle  his  mouth  every  three  V [f 
or  four  hours.  . 

When,  the  fever  accompanying  the  inflammation  runs 
uigh,  bleeding' is  necessary,  performed  in  the  arm,'  or  ra- 
ther in  the  jugular  vein  ; and  after  this  evacuation,  leeches 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  throat.  Great  benefit  is  found 
from  applying  to  the  same  part  a thick  piece  of  flannel, 
moistened  with  a mixture  of  two  ounces  of  oil  of  olives  and 
one  ounce  of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  This  application  ought 
to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours ; and  should  it  not 
prme  effectual,  a blister  should  be  applied  in  its  room. 

1 he  body,  in  the  mean  time,  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open,  either  by  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  a decoction  of  figs  J 
and  tamarinds.  ' ° 

Where  the  means  above  recommended  have  been  dili- 
gently used,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  disorder  proceeds 
to  suppui ation  ; but  when  there  is  evidently  a tendency  to 
this  effect,  it  will  be  forwarded  by  breathing  through  a fun-  / i.i 
nel  the  steams  of  warm  wafer,  in  which  is  put  a bit  of  cam-  ft 
p 01  grossly  powdered.  Softening  poultices  of  bread  and  'T 
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milk,  with  some  oil,  ought  likewise  to  be  applied  out 
wardly. 

In  some  eases,  the  swelling  becomes  so  large,  before  it  is 
ripened,  as  entirely  to  obstruct  the  entrance  to  the  gullet 
( (esophagus) , so  that  neither  aliment  nor  drink  can  get  down 
into  the  stomach.  There  are  then  no  other  means  of  pre- 
serving  the  patient's  life  but  by  nourishing  clysters,  which 
may  be  made  of  broth,  thin  jellies,  gruel  and  milk,  &c.  In 
such  circumstances,  patients  have  been  supported  in  that 
manner  for  several  days,  till,  by  the  breaking  of  the  abscess, 
the  passage  to  the  stomach  has  been  opened. 

When  the  abscess  is  attended  w # much  swelling,  if  it 
break  not  spontaneously,  it  ought  to  be  opened  with  a 
lancet. 

When  the  disease  runs  rapidly  to  such  a height  as  to 
threaten  suffocation,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  an  operation,  as  the  only  expedient  for  saving  the 
life  of  the  patient.  The  operation  alluded  to  is  broncho*- 
toifty,  by  which  an  incision  is  made  into  the  wind-pipe  for 
the  purpose  of  respiration  ; but  there  occur  very  few  in- 
■-  dances  in  practice  where  recourse  to  this  expedient  is  ne- 
' fcsary. 

There  is  sometimes  a difficulty  of  swallowing  unattended 
th  any  inflammation.  This  generally  proceed^  from  an 
>truction  or  enlargement  of  the  glands  about  the  throat, 
fd  requires  nothing  more  than  keeping  the  neck  warm, 
id  gargling  the  throat  with  some  water,  vinegar,  and 
Honey. 

Persons  who  are  subject  to  inflammations  of  the  throat 
are  apt  to  have  a return  of  the  complaint  upon  any  irregu- 
larity in  point  of  living.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  tem- 
perate ; or,  if  not,  to  carry  off  the  superabundance  of  hu- 
mours by  purging,  and  other  evacuations.  They  ought, 
likewise,  to  guard  well  against  cold,  and  avoid  whatever  is 
of  a stimulating  nature  in  diet.  Drinking  cold  liquor  imme- 
diately after  violent  exercise  is  very  prejudicial ; as  is  like- 
wise a sudden  exposure  to  cold  air,  after  any  great  exercion 
of  the  throat  by  speaking  or  singing.  The  same  caution  is 
advisable  after  drinking  warm  liquors. 

After  an  inflammation  of  the  throat,  the  glands  of  that 
part  sometimes  continue  swelled,  and  acquire  a degree  of 
hardness  which  is  difficult  to  be  removed.  No  attempt 
should  ever  be  made  to  resolve  these  tumors  by  any  stimu- 
lating application.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  the  throat 
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warm,  leaving  the  swellings  to  dissipate  spontaneously  by 
iime  and  only  gargling  twite  a-day  with  a decoction  of 
figs,  or  barley,  sharpened  with  a little  vinegar. 

Of  the  Malignant  Quinsey,  or  Ulcerous  Sore  Throat , (Angina 
maligna,  or  Cynanche  jnaligna). 

This  kind  of  quinsey  is  more  dangerous  than  the  pre- 
cedincr.  and  of  a highly  contagious  nature.  It  seizes  chil- 
dren more  readily  than  adults,  women  than  men,  and  the 
delicate  than  the  robust. 

Causes.— It  originally  derives  its  source  from  the  same 
(‘arises  with  putrid  fevers,  which  n likewise  resembles,  but 
those  which  chiefly  produce  it  in  the  first  instance  are,  un- 
wholesome air,  damaged  provisions,  and  obstructed  .perspi- 
ration, in  persons  predisposed  to  the  disease  : it  is  altef- 
wards  propagated  by  the  breath  from  one  patient  to  an- 
other. r 

Symptoms.— It  begins,  like  most  fevers,  with  fits  of 
shivering  and  heat  alternately.  The  pulse,  though  quick, 
is  low  and  unequal.  The  patient  complains  of  weakness 
and  oppression  at  the  breast ; has'  great  dejection  ol  spirits ; 
and,  on  being  set  upright,  is  apt  to  faint  away  : the  tongue 
is  moist ; the  eyes  heavy  and  watery ; the  countenance  fre- 
piently  full,  flushed,  and  bloated  ; though  occasionally  paje. 
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and  sunk  ; the  breathing  is  quick  and  laborious  ; the  skin  y j 
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extremely  hot,  and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  an  eruption  or  V ,, 
efflorescence  resembling  scarlet  fever  ; the  urine  commonly  I 
pale,  thin,  and  crude  ; but  in  some  adults  it  is  made  ill  LI  1 


small  quantity,  and  high  coloured,  or  turbid,  like  whey,  •:!  p 
The  throat  is  sore  and  inflamed,  exhibiting  a shining  red-y  ' 


ness,  of  a deeper  colour  than  in  common  inflammatory  sore.  , 
throats,  and  interspersed  with  pale  or  ash-coloured  spots* 
There  is  sometimes  a delirium,  though  the  symptoms  ap- 
pear slight  ; the  swallowing  is  difficult,  and  more  so  oiiT. 
swallowing  the  saliva  only,  than  of  any  liquid  or  soft  di(|\ 
The  patient  is  troubled  with  a nausea,  or  sickness  at  tllj; 
stomach,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging;  but  thy-, 
twm  latter  are  most  common  in  children.  An  efflorescence 
or  eruption  frequently  breaks  out.  upon  tjie  neck,  breast! 
and  arms,  about  the  second  or  third  day;  and  when  this  ap-d). 
pears,  the  evacuations  just  now  mentioned  generally / 
cease.  / 

The  malignant  sore  throat  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
inflammatory  by  the  looseness  and  vomiting  ; the  puffy  and 
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dark-coloured  redness  attending  the  swelling ; and  by  the 
fetid  ulcers  of  the  throat,  covered  with  white  or  ash-co- 
loured sloughs.  It  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  slight 
delirium  appearing  early  in  the  disease  ; and  by  the  sudden 
"weakness  with  which  the  patient  is  seized. 

It  is  accounted  favourable  in  this  disorder  when  the  eyes 
are  bright;  when  there  is  no  great  degree  of  weakness  or 
fainting  ; when  the  sloughs  are  white,  and  the  eruption  on 
the  skin  has  a florid  appearance. 

But  if  the  weakness  be  great ; if  the  ulcers  be  ash-co- 
loured, black,  or  livid  ; if  the  pulse  should  be  weak  and 
small,  accompanied  with  a looseness,  or  shivering;  if  the 
eruptions  disappear,  or  become  livid  ; if  the  eyes  look  very 
dull ; if  the  nose  bleeds ; and  if  the  body  puts  on  a cadave- 
rous appearance;  under  this  accumulation  of  symptoms 
nothing  else  can  be  expected  but  a fatal  termination  of  the 
disease. 

Cure. — The  great  weakness  which  accompanies  this 
disease  renders  bleeding  and  all  other  evacuations  improper. 
If,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  complaint  there  be  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  an 
infusion  of  chamomile  flowers;  and  ifthft  prove  insufficient, 
a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given.  Early  vomiting 
is  of  great  advantage,  by-cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  their  putrescent  contents,  which  tend  greatly  to  aggravate 
the  disease;,  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  beneficial  as  frequently  to 
put  an  entire  stop  to  the  disorder. 

To  support  the  patient’s  strength,  to  correct  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  humours,  ancT  to  keep  the  ulcers  clean, 
are  the  objects  which  require  our  chief  attention  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease. 

When  the  violence  of  the  disease  threatens  danger,  the 
best  remedy  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  of  which  half  a drachm, 
or  two  scruples,  in  powder,  may  be  given  in  a glass  of  red 
wine,  every  three  or  four  hours.  But  if  the  patient’s  sto- 
mach cannot  bear  the  bark  in  substance,  two  ounces.of  it, 
grossly  powdered,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Virginian  snake- 
root,  may  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  for  ten  minutes; 
and  to  the  liquor,  when  strained,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added.  Three  table-spoonfuls  of  this 
may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

If  the  sickness  at  the  stomach,  with  ah  inclination  to  vo- 
mit, should  continue  to  prove  troublesome  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  saline  draughts,  formerly  mentioned  in 
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the  cure  of  fevers,  should  be  given  every  two  hours,  or 
oliener.  For  example  : Take  of  salt  of  wormwood,  or 
kali,  one  scruple  ; juice  of  lemons,  a large  table-spoonful; 
mint-water,  two  table-spooniuls,  and  a bit  ot  sugar:  mix 
them,  and  give  the  draught  in  the  state  of  effervescence  ; 
that  is,  while  the  mixture  continues  to  send  forth  a smoke 
and  a hissing  noise.  In  this  state  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
ought  likewise  to  use  for  common  drink  an  infusion  ot 
spearmint,  adding  to  every  dose  of  the  liquor  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  red  wine. 

If  the  patient  should  be  troubled  with  a violent  loose- 
mess,  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  the  electuary  of  catechu  may 
;be  given  every  four  or  five  hours. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to 
.rgle  the  throat  frequently.  For  this  purpose  an  infusion 
‘sage  and  rose-leaves,  to  a gill  of  which  is  added  a large 
oonful  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  it  an 
rreeable  sharpness,  may,  in  many  cases,  prove  sufficient  ; 
it  under  unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  complaint, 
:>ii  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  of  contrayerva  in  half  a pint  of 
irley-water  for  a few  minutes,  and  add  to  the  strained 
quor  a large  table-spoonful  of  fine  honey,  with  four  lable- 
>oonfuls  of  the  best  vinegar,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
ncture  of  myrrh.  Besides  gargling  with  this  mixture,  some 
it  ought  to  be  frequently  injected  with  a syringe  to  clean 
le  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  food  or  drink  ; as 
herwise  the  sloughs,  and  putrid  discharge  from  the  ulcers, 
ay  be  carried  down  into  the  stomach,  and  aggravate  the 
isease. 

To  correct  the  gangrenous  disposition  of  the  parts  about 


nd  the  ears,  and  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

In  some  cases  there  happens  a discharge  of  blood  from 
e nose,  which  not  being  critical,  or  tending  to  alleviate 
e complaint,  requires  to  be  stopped.  For  this  purpose 


The  mineral  acids,  such  as  elixir  or  spirit  of  vitriol,  or  of 
dt,  should  be  frequently  given  in  the  quantity  of  ten  or 
{teen  drops,  in  a cuplul  of  the  patient’s  drink,  or  the  inlu- 
on  of  roses. 


le  throat,  the  patient  ought  frequently  to  receive  into  his 
lout'h,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  the  steams  of  warm 
inegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 


When  the  pulse  is  low,  or  the  tumor  about  the  throat 
onsiderable,  blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  throat,  be- 
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the  steams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nostrils 
frequently,  and  the  acids  above  mentioned  be  freely  used. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a strangury,  or  stoppage 
of  water,  the  belly  ought  to  be  fomented  with  a decoction 
of  chamomile-flowers  and  linseed,  and  softening  clysters  be 
given  every  four  or  five  hours. 

When  the  disease  has  ceased,  the  belly  ought  to  be  kept 
gently  open  with  senna,  manna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like,  for  a 
littie  time,  to  carry  of!  the  putrid  dregs  that  may  remain  in 
the  intestines;  and  if  the  patient  continues  Aveak,  he  ought 
to  persevere  for  some  time  in  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  elixir  of  vitriol ; with  daily  exercise  on  horseback.  He 
ought  likewise  to  take  frequently  a glass  of  some  rich  wine ; 
and  in  case  of  a great  debility  of  the  digestive  powers,  to 
make  use  of  a milk-diet. 


CHAP.*  VI. 

Of  a Catarrh,  or  Cold. 

Th  I S complaint  is  so  universally  known,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  describe  it.  The  chief  characteristic  sym- 
ptom, however,  is  an  increased  discharge  of  mucus  from"  the 
nose,  the  top  of  the  throat,  and  the  wind-pipe.  It  is  ahvavs 
occasioned  by  a stoppage  of  perspiration;  and  is  of  different 
degrees,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  cause,  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  person.  So  many  accidents  may  affect  the 
discharge  by  perspiration,  that  a partial  suppression  of  it 
must  sometimes  unavoidably  ensue,  in  all  persons,  climates, 
and  seasons.  Even  those  who  are  the  most  careful  to  avoid 
catching  cold,  only  render  themselves  more  susceptible  of 
the  complaint  upon  the  slightest  exposure  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  usually  excited. 

If  early  attention  be  given  to  a cold,  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  remove  it ; but,  when  long  neglected,  it  may  prove 
not  only  obstinate,  but  fatal ; and  indeed  the  greater  part 
of  diseases  is  originally  owing  to  this  cause. 

As  soon  as  a person  is  sensible  of  having  taken  cold,  he 
bught  to  retrench  his  diet,  at  least  to  diminish  the  usual 
quantity  in  the  article  of  solid  food,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
strong  liquors.  A slender  diet  only  is  proper;  such  as  light 
puddings,  roasted  or  boiled  apples;  veal  or  chicken  broth. 
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&c.  The  clrink  should  be  barley-water  nertoral 
linseed-tea  with  a little  juice  of 

ened  with  honey  : where  honey  disagrees  with  the  stomach 
treacle  or  moist  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  sle  jeJiy  of 
currants,  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  The  best  sunner  Y 

-ce  °f  toasted  bread,  with  some  water-gruel  and  honey3, 

^vluch  may  be  added  a glass  of  white  wine.  Y* 

3n]laterff  bein^  th*s  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  feet 
and  legs  bathed  in  warm  water,  the  body  will  be  disposed 

to  perspire  m the  course  of  the  night;  and  the  moreTfa 

°f  the  Jlai‘ls 

cold  morePS,XeiUran  tbit  nothing  cure, 

r other  strong  liquorf  but  ftt^d  h°l  Plmdl- 

ad  though,  by  restoring ZIJ-  a,.dangeroils  expetisrent; 

' some  oa/es/it  ^r  -foS  ,0n’  ? “V  prove  a «<• 
to  an  inflammaSri'  fever ~ ? >nvett  a .sl«ht  complaint 
e brain,  or  hmgTSe  °f 

If  notwithstanding  a slender  rwiinj  0f  Jijf  T™”8, 
armth,  and  the  use  nf  a; i > * diet'  temporary 

ould  not  cease  but  be  in1^  ^quors,  the  complaint 
in  of  the  heaTor  breast  ‘Ind  Tj?  a S»;ick  pulse,  a 
cessary  to  bleed  nnd  , lot’  CIT  skin,  it  will  be 

ne  gentle  pu  tati^tcf  ^ T°  the  by 

If  the  stomachabeV^ad^  wltlTDh^e  1 1U°ar^  ^€< 
cuanhawill  be  proper  A ™ emetic  of  ipe- 

able  to  apply  Xr  tf  ^ lf  wi!1  be  a^- 

'e>  every  two  or  three  hoursT^  l h?,shouIders  5 and  to 
'owing  saline  mixture-  Take  nf°  tab,e"sP°°nfuIs  of  the 
- of  wormwood,  or  kali  th  a m‘nt'Water  half  a gill; 
f table-spoonfuls^  s^a/^half  an^T^ms  ’ ^ n,’ 

n persons  of  a phthisical  or  ?!  nce  : .m,x  them. 

'h  may  bring  on  a spittijw  0f  Mo^pt,Ve  cbsP°:s*^on^a  ca- 
des in  the  lungs,  which  ifalreid°  ' or..ma^  m.lame  tu- 
O men,  it  already  existing  m that  organ. 
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may  thence  be  excited  to  a speedy  and  fatal  suppuration,' 
It  may  also  prove  of  dangerous  consequence  to  persons  ad- 
\ranced  in  years,  either  by  occasioning  a bastard  peripneu- 
mony,  as  it  is  called,  or  laying  the  foundation  of  a chronic 
catarrh,  which  will  render  both  health  and  life  extremely 
precarious  ever  after. 

When  a cold  is  unattended  with  any  degree  of  fever,  yet 
does  not  go  off  by  keeping  the  house  for  a day  or  two,  the 
person  will  be  better  for  taking  some  exercise,  well  co- 
vered, in  the  open  air;  as  too  close  confinement  will  expose 
to  the  danger  of  a relapse,  and  thereby  protract  the  com- 
plaint. 

A cold  would  be  much  less  frequent,  if -people,  when 
they  found  it  coming  on,  were  to  keep  cool,  avoid  wine 
and  strong  liquors,  and  confine  themselves  for  a short  time 
to  a vegetable  diet,  using  only  toast  and  water  for  drink.  It 
would  be  a great  preventive  of  this  complaint,  were  people 
to  take  more  pains  to  accommodate  their  dress  to  the  sea- 
son. If  we  were  warmly  clothed  in  cold  weather,  our  ex- 
citability would  not  be  accumulated  by  the  action  of  the 
cold. 

Common  Cough. 

A cough  is  most  commonly  the  effect  of  obstructed  per- 
spiration ; and  though  it  does  not  immediately  succeed  that 
event,  it  supervenes  in  a short  time,  if  the  complaint,  be 
either  neglected,  or  treated  improperly.  Sometimes  a cough 
will  subsist  during  life,  without  much  inconvenience  to  the 
person,  except  on  using  hard  exercise,  or  being  otherwise 
considerably  heated ; but  as  the  lungs  are  an  organ  of  so 
great  importance  to  life,  we  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to 
remove  every  caus*e  that  has  a tendency  to  affect  them. 

In  phlegmatic  and  relaxed  habits,  the  cough  is  gener 
rally  moist ; but  in  those  of  a scorbutic  disposition,  for  the 
most  part  dry.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  is  serviceable  to 
keep  the  body  in  an  uniform  state  of  warmth  ; and  to  avoid 
malt-liquors,  spices,  and  whatever  tends  to  agitate  the  , 
blood. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the- person  young,  and  of/ 
strong  constitution,  with  a hard  quick  pulse,  the  safest  course  • 
is  to  begin  the  cure  with  bleeding;  but  this  evacuation  is 
not  to  be  recommended  in  relaxed  habits,  as  in  such  d . 
would  prolong  the  disease.  When  the  patient  spits  freely, 
bleeding  is  likewise  unadvisable,  on  account  of  its  tendency 
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to- diminish  that  discharge,  which,  wherever  a cough  sub 
Sxsts,  is  of  a salutary  nature.  & a^“ 

When  the  spittle  is  viscid  and  tough,  and  there  is  no  de 
jree  ot  fever,  the  proper  remedies  are  those  of  an  aff£ 
ma  ng  kind,  or  such  as  have  the  quality  of  rendering  tlir 
tumours  more  thm.  Of  this  class  if  medicines  vim  am 
nornac,  and  squills,  arc  the  pectorals  chiefly  used!  Zke 
!.  ollni  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  mint-water  half  a ni  l 
hssolve  the  gum  in  the  water  and  let  he  pitiet?  if  t 
rown  up  person,  take  two  table-spoonfuls  oftoe m xt  ,re 
tree  times  a day.  Squills  may  be  used  either  in  the  vinegar 

"esi  ma  T °.r,U,e  ^“P-  Two  ounces  ofanyV 

™ or  three  times  a day,  if  the'  do  noV^agret  w^h 't 

‘iv  t Jffl  KreA 

a^ough  k?“dT  t 

rpose  may  b^miloied  af^'r 'd  opiates‘  For  t!lis 

*ed,  or  ,4  flo  wers° or  leaves  of  cok^f 

■y  be  joined  a head  or  two  nfth  V / )tj  to  any  of  which 

f‘  of  t infusion  be  taken [t^ohoZ^  Zl  "Ti 

uptomted  dneture" 7ftake’  3 d^'  a ‘^-spo’onfulrf 

‘ the  same  purpose  F mfa  CUpfu'  of  h“  d™k- 

iL*  dir f - 

•’cry  proper,  Se  the  inn  6 :l,c‘.“e-  ,™s  will  also 

tr.s  tickling  the  throat  amNd!‘S  Oc,ca'iloncd  b7  acrid  hu- 
>ay  be  employed  some  , 'fJ  en  Partsi  or  in  room  of 
if  lozenges.  As  a suhsMi  r e^i.suSar'  or  common  bal- 
»tivc  ,Say  be  used  t ' '6  Z 'i  ,he  lowing 

o drachms  of^ugT'and  Lri;  ““  “«>  with 

oonful.  ° 5 ct  * le  Patlent  take  frequently 
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If  the  cough  be  dry,  a.  blister  may  be  laid  between  the 
shoulders,  and  kept  open  for  a few  days. 

In  obstinate  coughs,  arising  from  a flux  of  humours  upon 
the  lungs,  the  cure  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  die  effort 
of  medicines  alone,  but  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  dis- 
charge the  humours  by  issues  or  scions,  which  •often  prove 
•very  successful.  Some, .for  the  same  purpose,  recommend 
a small  plaster  of  Burgundy-pitch  to  be  applied  between 
the  shoulders,  and  used  fora  long  Lime. 

A dry  cough  sometimes  proceeds  from  tubercles,  or  small 
tumors  in  tire  lungs,  which  by  irritating  that  organ,  and 
obstructing  ihe  motion  of  the  blood  through  it,  excite  t'.e 
action  of  coughing.  In  this  case,  the  attenuating  medicines 
above  mentioned,  namely,  gum  ammoniac,  and  squills,  z:c 
the  remedies. best  adapted  ; but  they  ought  to  be  used  only 
in  a small  -quantity, , lest  they  should  too  muc  h irritate  tire 
Jungs,  and  occasion  a suppuration  , of  the  tubercles.  But 
indeed  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  such  deobstraent 
medicines,  without  the  advice  of  a physician:  for,  when* 
the  lungs  are  much  affected,  great  caution  is  requisite  hi 
having  recourse  to  remedies  of  an  active  kind.  In  those 
habitual  coughs,  however,  of  long  standing,  it  is  of  great 
service  to  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  so  as  to  support  the 
perspiration  uniformly,  and  prevent  any  increase  of  the 
complaint.  Malt-liquors  are  improper  in  such  cases;  as  is j 
likewise  all  food  of  a viscid  or  tough  nature.  A free  useofi 
honey,  in  dry  coughs  proceeding  from  the  cause  last  men- 1 
tioned,  is  attended  with  advantage.  • * j 

Sometimes  coughs  have  their  origin  in  the  stomach,  and? 
not  in  the  lungs  which  are  affected  only  by  sympathy;  inf 
which  case  the  cure  depends  chiefly  upon  cleansing  and 
strengthening  the  primary  seat  of  the  disorder.  Atter  giv- 
ing a vomit  or  two,  therefore,  a stomachic  tincture,  made  o!  1 
Peruvian  bark,  and  bitters,  either  in  wine  or  brand v,  as  di*  j 
rected  in  the  chapter  on  intermittent  fevers,  will  be  advi- 
sable. The  patient  should  also  use  exercise,  particularly  1 
riding  on  horseback ; and,  if  of  a costive  habit,  may  occasion*  j 
ally  take  at  bed-time  five  grains  of  aloes  made  mtoapifl-r 
The  following  mixture  would  serve  both  as  a laxative,  and*’ 
a safe  medicine  for  resolving  the  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
Take  of  Castile  soap,  two  drachms  and  a half ; socotonfltl 
aloes,  powdered,  half  a drachm;  common  syrup,  as  mude 
as  will  make  them  into  thirty-six  pills.  Three  to  be  taki'Ki 
every  night  and  morning. 
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When  a cough  proceeds  entirely  from  an  affection  of  the 
erves,  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  of  the  reme- 
iies  above  mentioned,  arid  the  only  effectual  means  of  re- 
moving it  are  by  strengthening  the  body.  The  best  me- 
icine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  a light  . nourishing  diet, 
ranquiility  of  mind,  and  daily  .exercise  on  horseback.  A fit 
f the  complaint,  however,  may  be  much  relieved  by  the 
ccasional  use  of  fetid  medicines,  such  as  asafetida,  which 
may  be  taken  in  the  following  form,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
ible-spoonful : Take  of  asafetida,  one  drachm;  cinnamon- 
mter,  four  table-spoonfuls.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water, 
nd  keep  the  mixture  for  use.  For  the  same  purpose,  twenty 
rops  of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  may  be  taken  in  a spoonful  of 
ny  liquid.  Smelling  to  the  same  kind  of  medicines  some- 
mes  produces  good  effects ; as  does  likewise  the  immer- 
on  of  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water,  or  the  tepid  bath. 
In  children,  a cough  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  teething, 
id  at  others  by  worms;  in  both  which  cases,  it  is  to  be 
sred  by  such  medicines  as  are  adapted  to  those  com- 
daints. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  women  to  be  troubled  with  a 
.mgh  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy.  The  com- 
; aint  is  greatly  relieved  by  small  bleeding,  and  keeping 
e body  gently  open  by  lenitive  electuary,  or  some  other 
native;  avoiding  at  the  same  time  all  food  of  a flatulent 
t.ture. 

A cough  has  by  some  been  represented  as  the  frequent 
re-runner  of  the  gout;  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  in  such 
'ses,  both  the  cough  and  gout  derive  their  origin  from  an 
cidental  impediment  to  perspiration. 

: In  all  habitual  coughs  it  is  of  advantage  to  wear  flannel 
xt  the  skin:  for  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
2 lungs  and  the  surface  of  the  body;  so  that,  by  supporting 
e perspiration  uninterrupted,  the  lungs  are  preserved 
>m  a fluxion  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon  them.  It 
nnot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  guarding  against  wet 
'A,  m particular,  is  of  great  consequence  wherever  there 
a natural  disposition  to  complaints  of  the  breast.  Cough 
me  is  not  a disease,  but  a symptom,  often  troublesome 
ough,  of  the  several  diseases  above  enumerated. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Pleurisy  (Plcuritis,  Pneumonia) . 

r-p 

JL  H I S is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  the  membrane 
vvhich  lines  (he  thorax.  It  is  most  frequent  in  men  of  a ro- 
bust constitution,  and  prevails  chiefly  in  the  spring. 

Causes. — Many  of  the  general  causes  of  fevers  may 
gu  e rv;e  to  the  pleurisy.  - It  may  be  occasioned  by  whatever 
obstructs  perspiration;  frequently  by  cold  northerly  or 
easterly  winds;  wet  clothes;  sleeping  without  doors  on  the 
damp  ground  ; drinking  cold  liquors  when  a person  is  hot; 
pl'unging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  exposing  it  to  the 
cold  air,  during  a strong  perspiration.  Ic  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  accustomed  evacuations,  na- 
tural or  artificial;  or  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  any 
eruption  on  the  skin.  It  may  besides  owe  its  rise  to  violent 
exercise,  or  to  drinking  strong  liquor^. 

Symptoms, — The  pleurisy,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
acute  diseases, i generally  begins  with  a sensation  of  cold 
and  shivering,  followed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the  usual  at- 
tendants of  a fever.  The  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  and  strong; 
and  an  acute  pain  or  stitch  is  felt  in  one  of  the  sides,  most 
commonly  the  right,  which  increases  upon  inspiration.  A 
difficulty  of  breathing  succeeds,  accompanied  with  a short 
cough,  dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  but  afterwards 
sometimes  moist.  When  matter  is  expectorated,  it  is 
usually  phlegm,  either  streaked  with  blood,  or  yellowish. 

Cuke. — Nature  frequently  makes  an  effort  to  expel  this 
dangerous  disease  by  some  of  the  outlets  of  the  body,  or  by 
a bleeding  in  some  particular  part;  but  the  most  usual 
channel  is  by  expectoration  from  the  lungs,  with  which  the 
membrane  of  the  pleura  is  intimately  connected.  No  crisis, , 
however,  can  be  expected  while  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  L 
rapid  and  tumultuous,  and  every  means  must  be  used  for , 
bringing  it  to  a state  of  moderation.  The  patient,  as  in ' 
every  other  fever,  must  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  easy.  His. 
diet  must  be  of  the  most  slender  kind,  such  as  gruel,  panada, 
and  the  like;  and  Ins  drink  barley-water,  or  a decoction  ot  S 
barley,  figs*  and  raisins,  to  vvhich,  towards  the  close  of  die 
boiling,  may  be  added  some  liquorice-ropt.  All  the  food 
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1 drink  ought  to  be  taken  a little  warm,  and  never  much 
i time ; but  the -patient  should  keep  continually  sipping- 
m,  to  moisten  and  relax  the  throat  and  the  adjacent 
fs.  He  ought  also  to  take  ten  grains  of  nitre  in  some  of 
dnnk,  every  three  hours,  during  the  first  three  or  four 
s ot  the  disease.  As  a cooling  attenuant,  or  thinning 
heme  m this  disease,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  nitre,  with 
;e  or  four  grains  of  salt  of  hartshorn,  have  great  effect. 
teet  and  hands  ought  to  be  bathed  two  or  three  times 
iv  m warm  water ; and  he  may  sometimes  sit  up  in  bed, 
Wo  reirnve  his  head,  and  favour  a discharge  by  expec- 

carce  any  disease  requires  more  plentiful  bleeding  than 
leurisy ; and  the  blood  should  be  taken  from  a Iar*e 
cc.  from  a man  of  a good  constitution,  twelve  or  four- 
ounces  or  upwards^  may  be  taken  at  once;  but  a 

- q'ian,1l]’  fr?-m  a Person  of  a more  delicate  habit.  If 

efW»  b T^ng>  -thf  should  still. continue 

Lfhanrw/f  ^ ^ Va'n£ul>  and  the  pulse 

’ fu  1 and  strong,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  ope- 

n at  the  distance  of  some  hours;  a/devena  third,  and 
th  time,  should  there  be  no  mitigation  of  those  svm- 

rcoat  Uie  bl°0d  thdt  haS  been  dravvn  shows  a strong 

;;‘t<  bIeedIng  from  the  arm,  topical  bleeding  is  0f 

- advantage  This  may  be  performed  with  leeches  ap- 
1 immediately  over  the  part  affected  with  the  pain  or 

nofconS  °LCllPPin/-g'asses  with  scarification  ' 
oluent  or  softening  fomentations,  made  of  chamomile- 
;rs  and  common  mallow  roots  boiled  in  water  mav 
Phed  to  the  part;  and  flannel  cloths  dipped  in  the  de^ 

rba^:rIs  wr§  out* be  jaid  ^ - -t 

t in  K 1 uefr*  As  soon  as  tbe  cloths  cool,  thev 
o >e  changed,  and  great  care  taken  to  prevent  the 

;n‘  fora  ca.tch"'S  “Id.  The  part  may  also  be  an„i„  0d 

fear1  °f  tJ  PartS  i0l‘  " »d 

“shouhUil? ' if,  reP°a  nd  blrdinSs’  ,he 
art  aff-cted  an  ^ , bllSter  ouSht  to  bid  upon 

not  only  excites  a if  r -°  remain  open  for  two  days, 
is  the  effect  of  <llscharSe  ,ro'»  the  side. 

‘ "“*■“*■*  inflammafion'of  flfe  pMtl 
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a strangury,  which  is  off  n caused  by  blisters,  the  patient 
may  drink  of  the  Arabic  emulsion*  or  camphorated  mixture 
at  pleasure. 

If  during  the  illness  the  patient  be  bound  in  the  belly,  a 
cly  ster  of  milk  and  w ater,  or  of  a decoction  of  linseed,  may 
be  given  every  day,  both  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  by  its 
relaxing  quality  to  draw  the  b.ood  downwards  from  the 
breast. 

In  the  mean  time  expectoration  is  to  be  promoted  as  much 
as  possible.  lor  this  purpose  mucilaginous  and  oily  medi- 
cines are  proper.  Take  of  spermaceti,  two  drachms;  am- 
moniac milk,  hall  a pint;  sugar-candy,  half  an  ounce;  with 
as  much  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  as  is  sufficient  to  mix  them 
together.  Tw  o table-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  lo  be  given 
every  live  or  six  hours. 

‘Expectoration  may  likewise  be  promoted,  by  receiving 
into  the  lungs  the  steams  of  warm  water,  to  which  a por- 
tion of  vinegar  is  added. 

If  expectoration  proceeds  well,  and  is  sufficiently  copious 
for  a few  days,  the  patient  is  perceptibly  much  relieved; 
but  if  it  should  stop,  and  not  be  succeeded  by  some  other 
evacuation,  the  case  is  dangerous.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  the  pulse  wdll  bear  it,  some  more  blood  ought  to  be  taken 
away,  and  blisters  applied. 

If  the  pulse  flags,  and  expectoration  proceeds  very  slowly, 
besides  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  blisters  ought  to  be; 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  the  use  of 
opiates  in  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  breast.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  before 
bleeding  and  blistering  have  produced  some  abatement  of 
the  pain,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  opiates  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  those  symptoms.  But  in  a more  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  disease,  when  the  difficulty  ot  breathing 
has  abated,  but  the  cough  is  troublesome,  and  prevents  the 
patient  from  resting,  opiates  may  be  employed  both  with  safe-  > 
ty  and  advantage.  In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  a tea-  * 
spoonful  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  or  paregoric 
elixir,  may  be  given  three  or  four- times  a day  in  a little  ot  r 
the  patient’s  drink. 

After  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  pro  | 
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cd,  9.  decoction  or  scneka-ioot  * has  keen* found  of  grost 
antage  in  ti:e  pleurisy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity- 
two,  three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  as  the  patient’s  sto-' 
h will  bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a clay.  If  it  should 
ision  vomiting,  a third  part  of  simple  cinnamon-water 
■ be  added  to  every  dose. 

d'.er  bleeding,  and  the  bowels  being  cleansed,  the  fol- 
ing  remedy  lias  also  been  used  with  great  success : 
e of  calomel,  three  grains;  opium,  half  a grain;  make 
.1  into  a bolus  with  any  conserve.  The  quantity  of 
ingredients  may  be  varied  according  (o  circumstances  j 
lose  taken  two  or  tnree  times  a day,  and  plenty  of  bar- 
vatcr,  or  other  diluting  drinks,  be  used. 

> me  times  nature  endeavours  to  carry  off  the  disease  by 
dating  the  inflammation  to  a different  part  of  the  body, 
re  shoulder,  back,  &c.  On  discovering  such  an  ap- 
ancc,  every  aid  should  be  given,  by  softening  fomenta- 
, ana  stimulating  plasters,  such  as  the  compound  plas- 
°t  Burgundy-pitch,  to  solicit  the  translation  to  the 

dei  the  loss  of  much  blood  in  this  disease,  care  must  be 
i that  the  body  be  replenished  with  healthy  juices;  for 
n purpose  the  patientought  to  use  a light  diet  of  easy 
lion  When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  he  should 
loe  hike  a few  aoses  of  some  gentle  physic. 


Paraphrenitis  (Diaphmgmatis) . 

is  is  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  so 
1 Y connected  with  the  pleurisy,  as  well  in  its  nature  as 
: :nanner  of  treatment,  that  it  scarcely  can  be  consider- 
a separate  disease.  It  is  accompanied  with  a hio-h 
and  a violent  pain  in  tiie  part  affected,  which  is  in- 
3d  by  every  exertion  in  which  the  diaphragm  is  con- 

th?b''eS,T5  ‘o  stool,  draw- 

; . *-•  h,i  c.  I he  disease  is  sometimes  attended 

<ind  of  involuntary  grin.  The  treatment  is,  in  every 
dt,  the  same  as  in  a pleurisy  y 


f See  -Appendix, 
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Peripneumony,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Substance  of 
the  Lungs. 

TPhIS  disease  is  accompanied  with  great  oppression  at 
the  breast,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a fever  and 
• cough.  The  breath  is  hot,  the  face  red,  and  the  pulse 
sometimes  imperceptible;  but  after  bleeding,  it  becomes 
stronger,  though  unequal.  It  differs  from  a pleurisy  in  the 
cough  being  more  moist,  the  pain  less  acute,  and  the  pulse 
not  so  strong. 

Cure. — The  treatment  of  the  peripneumonv,  both  in 
diet  and  medicines,  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  pleurisy. 
When  the  oppression  at  the  breast  is  very  urgent,  bleeding 
is  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the,  disease;  but  is  after- 
wards to  be  repeated  with  caution.  The  body  should  also  i 
be  opened  by  emollient  or  softening  clysters.  But  if  the 
matter  spit  up  by  the  patient  be  of  a thick  consistence,  and 
he  expectorates  freely,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  recourse  i 
to  bleeding;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  lo  assist  expectoration  ( 
by  remedies  for  that  purpose.  Take  of  nitre,  and  spermace- 1 
ti,  each  one  drachm  ; salt  of  hartshorn,  ten  grains ; sugar-can- 
dy, two  drachms;  common  water,  half  a gill;  mix  them  togc-t 
tber  with  a little  yolk  of  egg,  and  give  a table-spoonful  every : 
three  hours.  At  the  same  time,  blisters  should  be  applied h 
to  the  back  and  sides,  first  to  one,  and  afterwards  the; 
other,  unless  the  pain  be  confined  to  one  side. 

Should  there  be  a free  discharge  of  florid  frothy  blood  u 
from  the  lungs,  more  bleeding  will  be  necessary,  if  the  pa*  !• 
tient’s.  strength  admit  of  it;  but  this  evacuation  is  by  no^ 
means  to  be  emplo)ed,  when  the  discharge  from  the  lungs  ,i 
is  thin,  black,  and  foetid. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  does  not  yield  to  bleed-  }4 
ing,  blistering,  and  other  evacuations,  it  usually  proceeds  lo  n 
suppuration,  and  terminates  either  m a vomica,  or  empyema,  p 
as  the>  are  called.  The  former  is  an  abscess,  or  collection 
of  matter,  formed  within  the  lungs ; and  the  latler,  when  I lie 
discharge  is  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  between  the  mem-  ,v 
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. on'7  be  'disch^J  * “ -d,: 

Hie  existence  of  a vomica  may  be  ascerHinpd  I-,,,  ti  , 

fc8  bu°t'f  pr°spect  u0f  a fa™‘^We  issue  of  tie 
■'foul  Jbdangering 

u Option  e Cases  lend  str0nS^  10  ^"ate  in  a con- 


CHAP.  IX. 

Spitting  or  coughing  „p  ¥ Blood  (flmuoptpm). 

'4‘iol  oS'tnV:  amC  t Wrunner'  of  - cone 
■:e  of  sixteen  and  tw’rh-fi™  fto  ^hT  ,b8'ween  lhe 
any  time  of  life  by  external  ’violent.  **  Produced 

w chest,  prominent  ^hotdderf  f.f'u  " h°  haT.e  a nar' 
% if  they  be  of  a san«r.,;„*.  / . °n£  neck> • espe- 

hie  to  a bleedino-  of  the^nose  tml)eiamentJ  and  formerly 
>od.  It  happens  often  tn  ' ° an^  °%r  discharge  of 
>pression  oPthe  menst  aJZ?  h°Iabo“‘-  under  a 
« suffered  an  amputetion  of  ' and  to.  l,crsons  who 
nong  those  v,  ho  are' disposed  to  Vp  Con3lderab|e  limb, 
sntly  brought  on  in  t|w.  ‘ • ltj  fhe  C0mplaint  is  ii-e- 

‘t,  which  rarefying  the  blofd"  m"S  P £Unm,ei'  ,J-V  external 
- Previously  contacted  bv  h . u thi?n.,t  rel»es  the  so- 
'harge.  Vjplent exe?, * ti  m Wmter’  e*citeS  «.e 
ialso  great  exertion  of  the  Inn  J,kTw,3e  Produce  it,  as 
•rymg  aloud.  Among-  <,f  I hi-  . 1,1  sPeakuig>  singing, 

often  been  known  to  give  riseTolf*  a Violent  ht  danger 

nsifcv  «-■  „f 

K ’ -ofroulty  of  breathing  ] a 
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pain  in  different  parts  of  the  chest,  and  some  sense  of  heat 
under  the  breast-bone;  being  often  preceded  bv  a saltish 
taste  in  the  mouth.  Immediately  before  the  discharge  ap- 
pears, a degree  of  irritation  is  fell  at  l lie  top  of  the  throat; 
and  upon  the  person’s  attempting  to  relieve  (his  by  hawk- 
ing, a little  florid  and  somewhat  frothy  blood  is  brought  up. 
The  irritation  returning,  more  blood  is  brought  up,  with  a 
noise  in  the  wind-pipe,  resembling  that  of  air  passing 
through  a fluid.  Sometimes,  however,  at  the  very  first,  the 
blood  is  discharged  with  coughing,  or  at  least  a very  little 
coughing  accompanies  the  hawking  above  mentioned. 

At  first,  the  blood  is  sometimes  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  soon  disappears;  but  in  other  cases,  especially  when  it 
frequently  recurs,  it  is  in  greater  quantity,  and  often  con- 
tinues to  appear  at  times  for  several  days  successively.  It  is 
sometimes  profuse,  but  seldom  in  such  quantity  as,  either  by 
Its  excess  or  by  a sudden  suffocation,  to  prove  immediately 
.mortal. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  from  what  particular 
part  the  blood  is  discharged.  When  it  proceeds  from  some 
part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  njouth,  it  breaks  forth 
•without  any  hawking  or  coughing;  and  generally,  upon  in-  j 
spection,  the  source  of  the  irruption  may  be  seen. 

When  blood  proceeds  from  the  top  of  the  throat,  or  ad-  I 
joining  cavities  of  the  nose,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  hawk- 
ing, and  sometimes  by  coughing.  In  this  case,  its  reafj 
source  may  appear  doubtful;  but  on  looking  attentively  iu- 
to  the  fauces,  or  top  of  the  throat,  the  distillation  of  the 
blood  from  that  part  will  easily  he  perceived. 

When  blood  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  discharged  will  commonly  show  whence  it  comes. 

When  vomiting  accompanies  a discharge  of  blood  from 
the  mouth,  the  source  of  the  evacuation  may  be  ascertain  d, 
by  considering  that  blood  docs  not  so  frequently  proceed 
from  the  stomach  as  from  the  lungs,  and  that  blood  pro- 
ceeding from  the  stomach  commonly  appears  in  greater 
quantity  than  from  the  lungs.  Blood  from  the  lungs  is  fe 
likewise  usually  of  a florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a little  I 
frothy  mucus  or  slime  only;  while  the  blood  from  the  I 
stomach  is  of  a darker  colour,  oflcn  consisting  Of  lumps,  and  a 
mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach.  I he  cough*  jt 
ing  or  vomiting,  as  one  or  the  other  Happens  first  to  arise,  |j 
may  likewise  sometimes  point  out  the  source  of  tnfl 
blood. 
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A spitting  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  no  more  dangerous 
ian  a similar  discharge  from  the  nosec  for  instance,  when 
happens  to  females,  in  consequence  of  a suppression  of 
ie  natural  discharge  ; when,  without  any  marks  of  predis- 
osition,  it  arises  from  external  violence  ; or,  from  whatever 
uise  arising,  when  it  leaves  behind  it  no  cough,  difficulty 
f breathing,  or  any  other  affection  of  the  lungs.  But  even 
these  cases  danger  may  arise  from  too  large  a wound 
sing  made  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  from  any  quantity  of 
ood  being  left  to  stagnate  in  the  cavitiesxof  the  lungs,  and 
irticularly  from  any  determination  being  made  into  the 
isselsof  the  lungs,  which,  by  renewing  the  discharge,  may 
i-oduee  these  effects. 

Cuke. — in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint,  the  first  ob- 
:ct  to  be  pursued,  is  to  diminish  the  force  with  which  the 
ood  is  impelled  through  the  lungs.  This  end  is  to  be 
aswered  by  removing  the  fulness  of  the  vessels,  when  such 
fulness  exists ; by  diminishing  the  general  force  of  the 
rculation;  arid  by  producing  a determination  of  the  blood 
the  parts  remote  from  the  lungs.  To  accomplish  these 
lrposes,  recourse  must  be  had  to  blood-letting,  in  greater 
smaller  quantity,  and  more  or  less  frequently  repeated  as 
e symptoms  shall  require.  The  body  should  be  at  the 
me  time  kept  open  by  some  gentle  laxative,  sucli  as  the 
nitive  electuary,  of  which  a tea-spoonful  may  be  taken 
. to  or  three  times  a day,  or  by  Epsom  salts.  These  eva- 
sions having  been  premised,  take  of  conserve  of  roses, 
ir  ounces;  nitre  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  simple  syrup, 
much  as  will  make  them  into  an  electuary.  Of  this-the 
lk  of  a nutmeg  may  be  given  lour,  six,  or  eight  times  a day, 
cording  to  the  urgency  of  the  case;  or,  instead  of  the 
‘Ctuary,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  nitre,  with  an  equal  quau- 
) of  spermaceti,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

' When  this  discharge  has  resisted  other  methods  of  cure, 
sters,  particularly  when  applied  to  the  breast,  are  often 
ed  with  advantage;  as  has  likewise  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
;en  in  the  quantity  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  two  or  three 
les  a day. 

I When  this  complaint  has  appeared,  the  patient  ought  to 
kept  quiet  and  easy  ; and  the  diet  cooling  and  slender; 
ch  as  panada,  rice-milk,  weak  broths  and  water  gruel. 
Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  should  also  not 
; neglected.  Where  the  patient  is  of  an  irritable  coftsli- 
ion,  or  the  complaint  has  been  brought  on  by  some  \ jo- 
lt 2 
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lent  passion  ot  the  mind,  opiates  have  often  good  effect. 

J en  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may  he  taken  in  ar.v 
weak  vehicle  twice  a day;  hut  if  not  found  beneficial  the 
use  ot  it  should  not  be  continued  lon^. 

O 

— — r*zsrsar»—— ■ 

CHAP.  X. 

. v % Of  a Consumption. 

HE  persons  most  subject  to  a spitting  of  blood  are  like- 
wise the  most  liable  to  a consumption  of  the  lungs,  which 
constitutes  a great  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality  ’in  this 
country. 

Causes. — The  chief  causes  are,  moist  air;  a diminu-i 
tion  oi  suppression  of  accustomed  evacuations;  a sedentary! 
lire;  too  luxurious  living  ; obstructions  in  the  lungs;  fumes 
of  arsenic,  or  other  noxious  matter,  getting  into  the  lungs; 
violent  passions  of  the  mind  ; sudden  cold  ; frequent  de- 
baucheries ; late  watching,  and  drinking  of  strong  liquors. 
To  these  may  be  added  various  other  diseases,  as  the  scro- 
fula, pox,  small-pox,  scurvy,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
spitting* of  blood,  and  fevers.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
it  may  also  be  acquired  by  contagion,  and  in  many  is  a he- 
reditary disease. 

Symptoms. — The  disorder  begins  with  a dry  cough, 
flying  pains  and  stitches,  an  oppression  at  the  breast,  espe- 
cially alter  motion  ; colliquative,  or  great  and  weakening 
sweats;  loss  of  appetite,  and  sometimes  vomiting  up  the  food 
soon  alter  taking  it.  The  expectorated  matter  is  purulent, 
sometimes  bloody  and  offensive,  with  -white  round  lumps. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  disease  a looseness  frequently  comes 
on,  and  the  legs  are  apt  to  swell.  In  general  the  complexion 
is  floiid  ; there  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  the  face  generally  flushes, after  eating  ; the  fingers  be- 
come small,  and  club-like  at  the  ends,  the  nails  are  bent  in-  * 
wards  and  convex,  and  the  hairs  sometimes  fall  off. 

Cure. — As  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  this  disorder  ap-  ii 
pear,  if  .the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  where  the  air  is  jj 
confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  n 
take  daily  moderate  exercise,  either  on  horseback,  or  in  an  f(, 
open  carriage;  but  the  former  is  preferable.  Nothing  of  the 
hind  is  so  good  as  a long  journey,  in  which  the  advantage  »t 
of  a continual  change  of  air  is  joined  to  that  of  the  mind’s  n 
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■ong  constantly  entertained  with  new  objects  ; only  care 
lust  JO  taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp 

',T.  " °*fr  such  afcldeWs-  He  ought  likewise  not  to 
•le  sooner  than  two  hours  after  dinner,  and  never  to  con- 
: Je  his  journey  to  a late  hour  in  the  evening.  A voyage 

■ -a  IS  also  of  great  benefit,  if  undertaken  in  time,  and 

■ ore  tne  disorder  is  too  far  advanced. 

‘ ■ce™?S  PTPer  air,  and  Jifercise,  an  attention  to  diet  is 
ea  , f f A • ,.°"ght ,f°  be  of?  nourishing  kind,  and  wliat 

trtful  Thf?  '°in-i  i\erV  d,lnS  01  a heating  nature  is 
Id  “o'  T ‘°*‘”>puld  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  class ; 

;:lv  tU  o7  °f,dlet’,  ra,ik,  « «<«t  suitable,  partieu- 

fiat  of  asses:  but  though  this  be  a remedy  of  vreat 

TZ’  ,1  f e',B|  V d c e be8in,,in«  ofacomurnplion,' 

' ,!■ the  use  o1  11  continued  for  some  time,  vet,  taken  in  the 
n?s  quantity  that  is  usual,  it  can  hardly  be  productive  of 
> b""s!It-  11  ought  to  be  taken  as  an  articlehf  diet 
-lit  1>dlC1He’ uand  t0  tlle  quantify  of  half  a Dint,  with  ’some 
'nurb-eaa’  • hreVmeS  a da7'  If  tile  ,,lilk  sll0uld  happen 

Sm  ofn  bo  with  lime 

- c rabi'daw,!  °r  8 SmaJ  tea-sP°onful  °f  the  powder 

Iikew3e’-Whf?  “ agrees  with  tlle  stomach, 

-hr  s remedy  in  tins  disorder;  and  I believe  it 
, b«  <ou,ld  d'sagree,  if  a person  began  lo 

: »y decrees  eblTT^  °f  agiU  Sl  a time-  a,ld  increased 

upwfrd  ’ Kntll  If0’  °'-'„<;Ver'V  ?i!‘er  rhy’  t0  balf  a Pi«t 
meHvtnk  f,11blllter-™'lk-  used  for  this  purpose,  eight 
Jacefcent^ = fresh  every  day,  as  otherwise  it  may  become 
o,  I en^  especially  in  the  summer. 

-ovv  s milk  is  of  all  the  most  easy  to  be  procured  and 
*ug  ui  erior  to  that  of  asses  or  mares,  in  point  of  facility 

dieteVTthe,ed  pr°lerab!e  to oSleS 

may  be  ml ef  witl^f  f ■“  T\the  sto™ch- 

•no  forth;  “ f lts  of  barley-water 

isix  hours  andafte’  r“0mn?<:nd  the  letting  it  stand  live 

yb.iSie“utetttf0,F  the  CrT-.  But * 

inder  in  the  milk  pm'  the  eieam,  and  stir  the  re* 
ich  is  dip  fiar  ’ t ife  some  toasted  bread 
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What  renders  milk  less  beneficial  in  consumptive  cases  i<, 
that  many  of  those  lor  whom  it  is  prescribed  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  animal  food,  which  never  can,  with 
.safety,  be  laid  aside  all  at  once.  It  is  necessary  for  such 
persons,  that  they  continue  to  make  one  meal  in  the  day, 
according  to  their  former  manner,  in  respect  both  of  animal 
food  and  wine  ; but  the  food  should  be  of  the  lightest  kind  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  it,  as  well  as  the  liquors,  be  gradually 
diminished-*'  till  they  be  entirely  left  olf.  Then  should  com- 
mence a diet  entirely  of  milk  and  vegetables  : if  any  animal 
food  be  used,  it  ought  only  to  be  of  the  lightest  kind,  such 
as  calves’  feet,  which  are  extremely  proper.  Some,  who 
had  the  resolution,  have  found  great  benefit  from  eating 
white  snails,  either  swallowed  whole  or  boiled  in  milk ; a 
sort  of  food  that  doubtless  affords  much  nourishment,  w here 
the  taste-can  be  reconciled  to  it.  When  there  is  any  degree 
of  fever,  currant-jelly  makes  a suitable  addition  to  diet : but 
tarts  of  unripe  fruits,  though  recommended  by  some,  seem 
not  well  accommodated  to  the  disease  ; for  at  the  same 
time  that  they  afford  very  little  nourishment,  they  are  apt  to 
bind  the  body  too  much,  and  tend  to  injure  the  lungs,  both 
by  supporting  a constant  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the 
great  exertion  which  they  render  necessary  for  expelling  the 
fasces. 


If  variety  of  dishes  can  compensate  an  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  the  mode  of  diet  here  recommended  admits  of. 
considerable  latitude.  Milk  alone  may  be  boiled  with  dif- 
ferent substances,  such  as  rice,  barley,  and  sago  ; all  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  sugar,  are  very  grateful  to  the 
palate  ; exclusive  of  light  puddings,  which  form  also  an 
agreeable  repast. 

It  ought  however  to  be  observed,  that  acid  fruits,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  austere  kind,  such  as  the  ingredients  of 
tarts,  do  not  make  a proper  mixture  in  the  stomach  with 
milk,  and  ought  rather  to  be  taken  at  the  distance  ot  a few 
hours  from  that  part  of  diet. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  plentiful  resource,  the  patients 
strength  and  spirits  should  decline,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  him  strong  broths,  jellies,  and  the  like  ; but  neither 
food  nor  drink  ought  ever  to  be  taken  In  large  quantity  at  a 
time,  as  it  might  oppress  the  lungs,  and  produce  had  effects. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  diet  is  properly  accommodated 
to  the  disease,  every  endeavour  should  be  exerted  to  render 
the  patient  as  chearful  us  possible;  for  as  a consumption  « 
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fien  occasioned  by  grief  or  despondency,  so  it  is  always 
ggravated  where  ei thereof  these  passions  prevails.  Amuse- 
lents  therefore,  chearful  company,  and  whatever  suspends 
ielanchoiy  reflections,  or  exhilarates  the  mind,  are  in  this 
ase  highly  beneficial;  and  if  prudently  mixed  with  the 
ansolations  of  religion,  they  will  prove  still  more  favourable 
>r  preserving  serenity  of  mind. 

Repeated  bleedings,  in  small  quantities,  are  considered 
; highly  advantageous  in  consumptive  cases;  and  when  the 
institution  apparently  abounds  with  blood,  they  certainly  are 
i,  especially  when  the  blood  drawn  off  is  extremely  sizy.; 
hen  there  is  much  pain  in  the  breast;  and  when  bleeding 
followed  by  an  abatement  of  every  symptom,  it  ought, 
>i\yever,  to  be  observed,  that  the  inflammatory  appearance 
the  blood  is  not  alone  a sufficient  reason  for  bleeding; 
.at,  in  determining  the  propriety  of  this  evacuation,  the 
.her  circumstances  of  the  patient  should  be  considered; 
ich  as  the  age,  strength,  habit,  and  the  state  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Simmons  strongly  recommends  a frequent  repetition 
f vomits.  Many  physicians  have  supposed,  that  where 
■ere  is  any  increased  determination  to  the  lungs,  vomits  do 
ischief ; but  Dr.  Simmons  is  persuaded,  that,  instead  of 
tgmenting,  they  diminish  this  determination,  and  that 
uch  good  may  be  expected  from  a prudent  me  of  this  re- 
edy, than  which  none  has  a more  general  or  powerful  effect 
i the  system.  If  any  remedy  be  capable  of  dispersing  a 
bercle,  he  believes  it  to  be  vomits.  Dr.  Simmons  means 
>t,  however,  that  vomits  will  be  useful  in  every  period  of 
e disease,  or  in  every  patient.  In  general,  it  will  be  found 
at  the  earlier  in  the  disease  emetics  are  had  recourse  to, 
e more  likely  they  will  be  to  do  good,  and  the  less  likely  to 
> harm.  The  cases  in  which  emetics  may  be  reckoned  im- 
oper  are  commonly  those  in  which  the  disease  is  rapid  in 
progress  ; or  in  that  stage  of  it  when  there  is  great  de- 
lity,  with  protuse  colliquative  sweats. 

As  an  emetic  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Simmons  has  often  em- 
oyed  vitriolated  copper.  Its  operation,  he  observes,  is 
n fined  to  the  stomach,  it  acts  almost  instantaneously,  and 
astringency  seems  to  obviate  the  relaxation  that  is  coin- 
only  supposed  to  attend  the  frequent  use  of  emetics.  In 
' ° oases  he  experienced  its  good  effects,  after  vomits  of 
ecacuanna  had  been  given  without  success.  He  advises 
to  be  given  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  following  manner: 
-t  the  patient  first  swallow  about  half  a pint  of  water,  and 
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immediately  afterwards  the  vitriol  dissolved  in  a cupful  ol 
water.  The  dose  of  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  age,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  patient,  and  may  be  varied  from 
two  grains  to  ten,  <i ftecn,  or  twenty.  As  some  persons  arc 
much  more  easily  puked  than  others,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
begin  with  a small  dose : not  that  any  dangerous  effects  \%iiJ 
be  produced  by  a large  one,  for  the  whole  of  the  medicine 
is  instantly  rejected ; but  if  the  nausea  or  sickness  be  vio- 
lent, and  of  long  continuance,  the  patient  may  perhaps  be 
discouraged  from  repeating  it.  In  general,  the  moment  the 
emetic  has  reached  the  stomach  it  is  thrown  up  again.  The 
patiehtmust  then  swallow  another  half  pint  of  water,  which 
is  likewise  speedily  rejected : and  this  is  commonly  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  nausea. 

Another  remedy  whiclyDr.  Simmons  strongly  recommends 
iff  consumptive  cases,  both  from  his  own  observation  and 
on'  the  authority  also  of  many  other  eminent  practitioners, 
is  myrrh.  Take  of  myrrh,  powdered,  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains  j let  it  be  made  into  a bolus,  with  honey,  and  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day.  If  there  be  much  tendency  to 
inflammation,  it  may  be  combined  with  a proportion  of 
nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  which  has. often  been  serviceable 
incases  where  a consumption  was  beginning  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Besides  the  use -of  internal  remedies  in  affections  of  the. 
lungs,  physicians  have  often  prescribed  the  steams  of  resi- 
nous and  balsamic  substances  to  be  conveyed  into  the  lungs. 
But  the  simple  vapour  of  warm  water  seems  preferable. 
This,  in  several  instances,  has  been  found  to  have  good 
effects  5 but  when  the  complaint  has  made  any  considerable 
progress,  its  utility  is  less  obvious ; and  when  the  patients 
have  been  much  weakened,  it  has  brought  on  profuse 
sweats,  especially  when  used  in  bed.  Considerable  ex- 
pectations have  lately  been  raised  from  the  breathing  of  ar- 
tificial air,  and  living  with  cows,  but  these  expectations  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  realized.  Drs.  Fowler,  Drake, 
Mossman,  and  others,  believe  that  fox-glove  may  be  relied 
on  as  a specific  in  consumption.  See  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal:  but  this  medicine  can  only  be  administered  by  a 
skilful  practitioner. 

Another  remedy  recommended  by  some  as  a specific  in 
consumptions  is  an  earth-bath.  For  this  purpose  a hole  is 
made  in  the  ground,  deep  enough  to  admit  the  patient  up  to 
the  chin.  The  hole  is  then  carefully  filled  up  with  fresh 
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:0iild,  so  that  the  earth  may  every  where  come  in  contact 
nth  the  patient’s  body  ; and  in  this  situation  he  is  suffered 
■ remain  a considerable  time,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
dgrnent  of  the  person  who  directs  the  operation.  When  the 
itient  is  taken  out,  he  is  wrapped  in  a linen  cloth,  placed 
)on  a mattrass,  and  afterwards  his  whole  body  rubbed  with 
i ointment,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  nightshade  and 
.g’s-lard.  Some  instances  are  related  of  this  process  hav- 
; 5 been  employed  abroad  with  success;  but  we  have  not 
ard  of  any  consumptive  cases  in  which  good  effects  were1 
idently  obtained  from  it  in  this  country. 

In  respect  of  drains,  such  as  blisters,'  issues,  and  setons,' 
frequently  recommended  in  consumptive  cases,  there  is 
; s danger  of  abuse  from  them  than  from  bleeding  ; for  the 
charge  they  excite  does  not  weaken  the  patient  much, 

• d they  have  so  often  been  found  to  afford  relief  that  they 
i always  worthy  of  a trial.  But  that  these  remedies  may 
of  advantage,  they  ought  to  be  applied  at  an  early  period 
the  disease.  The  discharge  produced  by  a seton  is  by  no 
:ans  inconsiderable ; and  as  in  consumptive  cases  there 
generally  some  inflammatory  stitch,  some  part  of  the 
ast  that  is  more  painful,  or  more  affected  by  a deep  in- 
ration  than  the  rest,  a,seton  in  the  side,  as  near  as  can  be 
he  seat  of  the  inflammation,  is  highly  advisable- 
l he  Peruvian  bark  is  perhaps  the  medicine  most  com* 
aly  employed  of  any,  and  often  confided  in  as  an  u I tr- 
ee resource  in  consumptive  cases ; but  the  general  use  of 
• far  from  being  ratified  by  experience.  Where  there  is 
tendency  to  inflammation  it  is  evidently  hurtful.  There 
i however,  two  cases  in  which  it  is  found  todae  of  ad- 
tage.  One  of  these  is,  the  suckling  of  children  longer 
1 is  consistent  with  the  mother’s  ability.  This  case  tre- 
ndy occurs  among  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
ales,  of  constitutions  naturally  delicate  and  tender..  In 
i a state  of  weakness,  some  slight  cold  brings  on  a cough, 
cn  increases  gradually,  till  at  length  it  produces  a true 
sumption  of  the  lungs.  Here  the  bark  given  early,  in 
lerate  doses,  and  merely  as  a strengthening  remedy,  is 
n of  excellent  use.  In  such  cases,  myrrh  combined  with 
1 is  a valuable  remedy ; viz.  Take  myrrh,  powdered,  a 
hm  and  a half ; prepared  kali  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 
’ with  a few  drops  of  peppermint-water,  tiil  they  form 
up-uke  lather ; then  add  salt  of  steel  half  a drachm,  and 
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mix  them  well  by  rubbing;  to  the  whole  add  colts-foot  tea 
halt  a pint.  Dose,  four  large  spoonfuls  every  six  hours. 

Wherever  there  is  any  weakening  discharge,  and  the 
lungs  not  inflamed,  the  bark  is  likew  ise  of  great  advantage  ; 
and  even  if  they  be  so  affected,  but  not  beyond  a certain 
degree,  it  is  of  great  effect  in  preventing  the  progress  of 
the  consumption.  Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an 
ounce  ; old  conserve  of  roses  four  ounce  ; syrup  of  oranges, 
or  lemons,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  make  them  into  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  The  bulk  of  a large  nutmeg  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a day.  The  administration  of  this 
medicine,  however,  requires  a judicious  observer;  and  it 
ought  neither  to  be  given  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the 
disease,  nor  be  continued  in  any  subsequent  period,  if  the 
breath  becomes  more  tight  and  oppressed,  the  cough  drv, 
the  pulse  more  quick  and  hard,  and  especiallyif  slight  trail  i- 
tory  pains  or  stitches  about  the  thorax  or  breast  are  more 
frequently  complained  of.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  pain, 
tightness,  or  oppression,  is  perceived,  and  there  appear  aq 
evident  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  a perseverance  in  Lae 
use  of  the  bark  will  be  advisable. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  Bristol  water  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Fothergill  informs  us, 
that  he  has  seen  many  persons  recover  from  disea-esof  t he 
lungs  after  drinking  these  waters  whose  cure  seemed  to  be 
doubtful  from  any  other  process  ; and  he  thinks  this  circum- 
stance, added  to  the  general  reputation  of  Bristol  water  in 
consumptive  cases,  affords  sufficient  inducement  to  recom- 
mend the  trial  of  them  in  the  early  stages  of  such  com- 
plaints. It  is,  however,  before  the  approach  of  a con- 
firmed consumption  that  patients  ought  to  repair  to  Bristol, 
otherwise  a journey  thither  will  not  only  be  without  benefit, 
but  may  even  prove  detrimental. 

When  there  are  evident  signs  of  an  imposthume  in  the 
1 reast,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  spit  up  nor  carried  off 
bv  absorption,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  patent  use 
every  means  to  break  it  inwardly,  by  inhaling  or  drawing 
in  the  steams  of  warm  water,  or  vinegar,  with  his  breath, 
coughing,  sneezing,  bawling  aloud,  &c.  If  it  burst  within 
the  lungs  (he  matter  may  be  discharged  by  the  mouth; 
but  sometimes  it  flows  jn  such  quantity  as  to  suffocate  the 
pat  eat,  especially  if  his  strength  be  greatly  reduced.  On 
such  an  occasion,  however,  without  suffocation,  he  is  apt 
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o faint ; in  which  case  volatile  salts  or  spirits  should  imme- 
iately  be  held  to  his  nose. 

If  the  matter  discharged  be  of  a good  consistence,  and 
le  cough  and  breathing  become  easier,  there  is  some  pro- 
ject of  a cure;  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  Peruvian 
irk,  to  promote  that  effect;  persevering,  at  the  same  time, 
the  diet  formerly  prescribed. 

If  the  tumor,  instead  of  pouring  its  contents  into  the  in- 
rior  parts  of  the  lungs,  should  discharge  itself  into  the 
ivity  of  the  breast,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it 
:.n  only  be  drained  off  by  making  an  incision  between  the 
os:  but  this  is  an  operation  which  can  only  be  performed 
' a surgeon.  It  is,  however,  not  so  formidable  as  peo- 
e are  apt  to  imagine,  and  many  have  recovered  by  means 
it. 

The  consumption  of  the  lungs  being  generally  attended 
iith  a hectic  fever,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  subjoin  an  ac- 
. unt  of  that  disorder. 

Hectic  Fever. 

' We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Heberden  for  the  most  explicit 
d satisfactory  account  of  this  disease.  According  to  him, 
2 appearance  of  the  hectic  fever  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
nuine  intermittent,  from  which,  however,  the  disease  is- 
ry  different  in  its  nature,  and  is  also  more  dangerous.  In 
•j  true  intermittent,  the  three  stages  of  cold,  heat,  and 
eat,  are  far  more  distinctly  marked,  the  whole  fit  is  much 
.iger,  the  period  which  it  observes  is  more  constant  and 
pilar,  and  the  intermissions  are  more  perfect,  than  in  the 
:tic  fever.  For  in  the  latter,  even  in  the  most  perfect 
mission,  there  is  usually  a feverish  quickness  percepfible 
the  pulse,  which  seldom  fails  to  exceed  the  utmost  limit 
a healthy  one  by  at  least  ten  strokes  in  a minute,  being 
nmonly  108. 

File  chii: ness  of  the  hectic  fever  is  sometimes  succeeded 
heat,  and  sometimes  immediately  by  a sweat  without 
'intermediate  state  of  heat.  The  heat  will  sometimes 
ne  on  without  any  remarkable  oh  ill  ness  preceding;  and 
dullness  has  been  observed  to  go  off  without  being  Idl- 
ed either  by  heat  or  sweat.  The  duration  of  these  stages 
eldom  the  same  for  three  fits  together;  and  as  it  is  not 
ommon  for  one  oi  them  to  be  wanting,  the  length  of  the 
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whole  fit  must  vary  much  more  than  in  the  true  intermittent, 
but  in  general  it  is  much  shorter. 

A patient  under  the  hectic  fever  is  little  or  nothing  re- 
lieved by  the  coming  on  of  the  sweat;  but  is.  often  as 
anxious  and  restless  as  during  the  chillness  or  heat.  When 
tire  sweat  is  over,  the  fever  will  sometimes  continue  ; and  in 
the  middle  of  the  fever  the  chillness  will  return,  which  is 
a most  certain  mark  of  this  disease. 

' A hectic  fever  will  return  with  great  exactness,  like  an 
intermittent,  for  two,  or  perhaps  three  fits ; but  Dr.  Heber- 
den  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  known  it  keep  the 
same  period  for  four  fits  successively.  The  paroxysm  or 
fit  will  now  and  then  keep  off  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  and 
at  other  times,  especially  when  the  patient  is  very  ill,  it  vs  iil 
return  so  frequently  in  the  same  day,  that  the  chillness  of  a 
new  fit  will  follow  immediately  the  sweat  of  the  former.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  have  many  threatenings  of  a shivering  in 
the  same  day ; and  some  degree  of  drowsiness  is  apt  to  at- 
tend the  cessation  of  a fit. 

Hectic  patients  often  complain  of  pains  like  those  of  the 
rheumatism,  which  either  affect  by  turns  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  on  else  return  constantly  to  the  same  part;  which 
is  often  at  a great  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  principal 
disorder,  and,  as  far  as  is  knowm,  without  any  peculiar  con- 
nection with  it.  These  pains  are  so  violent  in  some  patients 
as  to  require  a large  quantity  of  opium.  They  are  most 
common  where  the  hectic  arises  from  some  ulcer  open  to 
the  external  air,  as  in  cancers  of  the  face,  breast,  &c.  Joined 
with  this  fever,  and  arising  probably  from  one  common 
cause,  one  may  sometimes  see  swellings  of  the  limbs,  neck, 
or  trunck,  of  the  body,  rise  up  almost  in  an  instant,  as  if  the  - 
part  was  all  at  once  grown  fatter.  These  swellings  are  not 
painful,  hard,  or  discoloured,  and  they  continue  for  several 
hours. 

Dr.  Heberden.  has  seen  this  fever  attack  those  who  seemed 
in  tolerable  health,  in  a sudden  and  violent  manner,  like  a 
common  inflammatory  one;  and  like  that,  also,  in  a very 
short  time  bring  them  into  imminent  danger  of  their  lives  jf 
after  which' it  has  begun  to  abate,  and  to  afford  hopes  of  a 
perfect  recovery.  But  though  the  danger  might  be  over  for 
the  present,  and  but  little  of  a fever  remain,  yet  that  little 
has  soon  demonstrated  that  it  was  kept  up  by  some  great 
mischief  within;  and,  proving  unconquerable  by  any  reme- 
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dies,  "has  gradually  undermined  the  health  of  the  patient, 
and  never  ceased  except  with  his  life.  This  manner  of  its 
beginning,  however,  is  extraordinary.  It  much  oftener  dis- 
sembles its  strength  at  first ; and  creeps  on  so  slowly,  that 
the  subjects  of  it,  though  they  be  not  perfectly  well,  yet  for 
some  months  hardly  think  themselves  ill;  complaining  only 
of  being  sooner  tired  with  exercise  than  usual,  of  want  of 
appetite,  and  of  falling  away.  But  moderate  as  the  sym- 
ptoms may  seem,  if  the  pulse  be  quicker  than  ordinary,  so 
as  to  beat  ninety  times,  or  perhaps  a hundred  and  twenty 
times  in  a minute,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  the  event.  In  no  disorder,  perhaps,  is  the  pulse 
ot  more  use  to  guide  our  judgment  than  in  the  hectic  fever ; 
yet  even  here  we  must  be  upon  our  guard,  and  not  trust  en- 
tirely to  this  criterion;  for  one  in  about  twenty  patients,  with 
all  the  worstsigns  of  decay  from  some  incurable  cause,  which 
irresistibly  goes  on  to  destroy  his  life,  will  show  not  the 
smallest  degree  of  quickness,  nor  any  other  irregularity  of 
the  pulse,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  C auses  of  hectic  are  various,  as  ulcerations  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  liver,  lumbar  abscess,  'white  swelling,  scrofula, 
wvorms,  giving  suck  too  long,  &c.  Morton  supposed  the 
mmediate  cause  to  be  purulent  matter  taken  into  the  cir- 
ulalion;  but  this  notion  is  now  abandoned. 

This  fever  will  supervene  whenever  there  is  a great  eol- 
ation ol  matter  formed  in  any  part  of  the  body;  but  it 
more  particularly  attends  the  inflammation  of  a scirrhous 
,land,  and  even  upon  one  that  is  slight  and  only  just  begin- 
ung — the  fever  growing  worse  in  proportion  as  the  gland 
>ecomes  more  inflamed  or  ulcered.  And  such  is  the  linger- 
ng  nature  of  those  glandular  disorders,  that  the  first  of 
hese  stages  will  continue  for  many  months,  and  the  second 
or  some  years. 

If  this  scirrhous  inflammation  be  external,  or  in  some  of 
he  abdominal  viscera  or  bowels,  where  the  disturbance  of 
heir  functions  plainly  points  out  the  seat  of  the  disorder, 
o doubt  can  be  entertained  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
ever.  But  if  the  part  affected  be  not  obvious  to  the  senses, 
nd  its  precise  functions  be  not  known,  the  hectic,  which 
; there  only  part  of  the  train  of  another  disease,  may  be 
fistaken  for  the  primary  or  only  one. 

Lying-in  women,  on  account  of  the  violence  sustained  in 
elivery,  generally  die  when  affected  with  this  fever.’  Wo- 
ien  of  the  age  of  near  fifty  and  upwards,  are  particularly 
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liable  to  it;  for  upon  the  cessation  of  their  natural  dis- 
charge, the  glands  of  the  breasts,  ovaries,  or  womb,  too 
commonly  begin  to  grow  scirrhous,  and  proceed  to  be  can- 
cerous. Not  only  these,  but  the  glandular  parts  of  all  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  bowels  of  the  belly,  are  disposed  to 
be  affected  at  this  period,  and  to  become  the  seats  of  incu- 
rable disorders. 

The  injuries  done  to  the  stomach  and  liver  by  hard  drink- 
ing are  attended  with  similar  symptoms,  and  terminate  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  that  the  slightest  wound  by  a fine  pointed 
instrument  will,  upon  some  occasions,  bring  on  the  greatest 
disturbances,  and  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  nay,  even 
death  itself;  for  not  only  the  wounded  part  will  swell  and 
be  painful,  but  by  turns  almost  every  part  of  the  body ; and 
very  distant  parts  have  been  known  to  come  even  to  sup- 
puration. These  symptoms  are  constantly  accompanied  with  ' 
this  irregular  intermittent,  which  lasts  as  long  as  any  of  them 
remains. 

This  species  of  fever  is  never  less  dangerous  than  when 
it  belongs  to  a kindly  suppuration,  into  which  all  the  dis- 
eased parts  are  melted  down,  and  for  which  there  is  a pro- 
per outlet.  - 

The  inflammation  of  internal  scirrhous  glands,  or  of  those 
in  the  breasts,  sometimes  goes  off ; and  the  fever,  which  de- 
pended upon  it,  ceases;  but  it  much  oftener  happens  that 
it  proceeds  to  cancerous  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  termi- 
nates only  in  death.  Death  is  also,  almost  universally, 
the  consequence  of  a hectic  fever  from  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  which  have,  in  general  at  least,  been  considered  as 
glandular  bodies  in  a scirrhous  state. 

Cure. — :It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  same  remedies 
will  in  every  case  be  adapted  to  a fever  which,  arising  from 
very  different  causes,  is  attended  with  such  a variety  of  | 
symptoms.  A mixture  of  asafostida  and  opium  has  in  some 
perrons  seemed  singularly  serviceable  in  this  fever,  when 
brought  on  by  a small  wound  ; but  in  most  other  eases  the 
principal  if  not  the  sole  attention  of  the  physician  must  be 
employed  in  relieving  the  symptoms,  by  tempering  the  heat, 
by  preventing  both  costiveness  and  purging,  by  procuring 
sleep,  and  by  checking  the  sweats.  If,  at  the  same  time,  ’ 
he  put  the  body  into  as  good  general  health  as  may  be,  by 
air,  exercise,  and  a proper  course  of  mild  diet,  he  can  per- 
haps do  nothing  bcLter  than  to  leave  ail  the  rest  to  nature* 
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In  some  few  fortunate  patients,  nature  appears  to  have 
such  resources  as  may  atford  reason  for  entertaining  hopes 
of  cure,  even  in  very  bad  cases ; for  some  have  recovered 
from  this  fever  attended  with  every  symptom  of  some  bowel 
in  the  abdomen  being  incurably  diseased,  after. all  probable 
methods  of  relief  from  art  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  after 
the  flesh  and  strength  were  so  exhausted  as  to  leave  scarce 
any  hopes  from  nature.  In  these  deplorable  circumstances, 
there  has  arisen  a swelling  not  far  from  the  probable  seat  of 
the  disorder,  and  yet  without  any  discoverable  communica- 
tion with  it.  This  swelling  has  advanced  to  an  abscess;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  pulse  has  soon  returned  to  its 
natural  state,  as  have  also  the  appetite,  flesh,  and  strength. 
What  nature*  has  performed  in  these  rare  cases.  Dr.  He- 
berden  teljs  us,  he  has  often  endeavoured  to  imitate,  by 
making  issues  anJ  applying  blisters  near  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease; but  he  cannot  say  with  the  same  success. 

It  seems  at  present  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  practi- 
tioners, that  the-gangrenes  will  be  stopped,  and  suppuration 
become  more  kindly,  by  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark;  arid 
therefore  this  remedy  is  always  either  advised  or  permitted 
in  the  irregular  fever  joined  with  suppurations.  But  Dr. 
Heberden  has  never  seen  any  good  effect  from  the  bark  in 
this  fever  unattended  with  an  apparent  ulcer;  and  even  in 
gangrenes  it  so  often  fails,  that  in  successful,  cases,  where  it 
has  been  administered,  there  must  be  room  for  suspicion 
hat  the  success  was  owing  to  another  cause.  Dr.  Heber- 
den acknowledges  at  the  same  time,  that  he  never  saw  any 
harm  from  the  bark,  in  these,  or  indeed  in  any  other  cases, 
except  a slight  temporary  purging  or  sickness,  where  it  has 
vappened  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  or  where  the  latter 
ias  been  loaded  btf  taking  the  medicine  too  fast,  especially 
n dry  boluses  wrapped  in  wrafer-paper. 

In  hectic  illnesses,  where  all  other  means  have  proved  in- 
effectual, a journey  to  Bath  is  usually  proposed  by  the 
fiends,  and  wisheu  for  by  the  sick  ; but  besides  the  fatigue 
mfl  many  inconveniences  of  a journey  to  a dying  person, 
he  Bath-waters  are  peculiarly  hurtful  in  this  fever,  which 
hey  never  fail  to  increase,  and  thereby  aggravate  the  suf- 
erings  and  -hasten  the  death  ftf  the  patient.  The  fox- 
dove  has  been  found  successful  in  hectic  arising  from  con- 
ump  t ion. 
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'Atrophy  [Tabes)  or  Nervous  Consumption. 

This  disease  consists  in  a wasting  of  the  body,  without 
any  remarkable  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing;  but 
attended  with  want  of  appetite  and  bad  digestion. 

Causes.  — Sometimes  this  disease  approaches  without 
any  evident  cause,  but  is  occasioned  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following;  viz.  too  copious  evacuations,  especially  of  the 
semen,  in  which  case  it  is  named  tabes  dorsalis ; deficiency 
of  nourishment;  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors;  passions  of 
the  mind ; indigestion ; scrofulous  obstructions  of  internal 
glands. 

Svmftoms. — In  the  beginning  of  this  disease  the  face 
is  pale,  and  there  is  a loathing  of  all  solid  food;  the  patient 
a7so  feels  a languor,  which  chiefly  prevails  while  in  bed. 
The  urine  is  often  small  in  quantity,  and  highrcoloured, 
but  sometimes  pale  and  copious. 

This  complaint,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  is  very 
difficult  of  cure ; and  when  it  does  not  carry  off  the  pa- 
tient by  excessive  weakness,  often  terminates  in  a fatal  . 
dropsy. 

Cure. — The  treatment  of  this  disease  musf  be  varied, 
according  to  the  particular  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the 
complaint.  When  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  bad,  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  to  cleanse  the  sto- 
mach ; and  a dose  or  twro  of  rhubarb,  to  produce  the  same 
effect  in  the  bowels.  Afterwards  the  patient  ought  to  take 
stomachic  medicines  and  the  Peruvian  bark.  They  may  . 
be  combined  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of  gentian- 
root,  two  drachms ; outer  rind  of  Seville-oranges,  half  an 
ounce;  Peruvian-bark,  one  ounce ; infuse  them  for  two  or  j 
three  days  in  a quart  of  white  wine,  and  filter  through 
paper.  Three  table-spoonfuls  of  this  to  be  taken  twice  a j 
day,  with  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  muriated  iron  ; of  in-  1 
stead  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  some  rust  of  iron,  made! 
into  a bolus  with  crumb  of  bfead,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  3 
water.  The  patient  may  begin  with  five  grains  of  the  rust, 
and  increase  the  dose  daily  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  ; 
grains,  to  as  great  a quantity  as  the  stomach  can  bear,  or  the 
mixture  of  steel  and  myrh.  See  Appendix. 

The  same  medicine  will  be  proper  where  the  disorder 
proceeds  from  scrofulous  obstructions  of  the  glands.  In 
this  case  the  use  of  goats’  whey  is  of  great  advantage.  If| 
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orms  be  the  cause,  it  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
tanner  mentioned  under  that  article  in  the  diseases  of 
lildren.  If  owing  to  a venereal  taint,  the  method  of  cure 
ast  be  by  mercurials,  and  sarsaparilla,  as  directed  for  that 
sorder.  If  the  complaint  ari$e  from  weakness  of  ihe 
irves,  as  in  the  hysterical  and  hypochondrical  affection, 
•eparations  of  iron,  or  the  rust  above  mentioned,  will  be 
oper  ; with  two  of  the  following  pills  twice  a day.  Take 
’ asafeetida,  and  castor,  each  a drachm  ; common  syrup,  as 
uch  as  is  sufficient  to  make  them  into  twenty-four  pills, 
the  person  be  of  a scorbutic  habit,  the  scorbutic  juices, 
ch  as  garden  scurvy-grass,,  brook-lime,  and  water-cresses, 
pulrl  be  used  with  vegetable  acids ; and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
ith  goats’  whey,  in  this  case,  is  likewise  highly  advisable* 
great  evacuations  have  given  Vise  to  the  complaint,  the 
incipal  remedy  is  also  the  Peruyian  bark. 

In  all  these  cases,  a constant  use  of  some  gentle  laxative, 
ch  as  lenitive  electuary,  is  generally  requisite;  the  diet 
•ght  to  be  light  and  nourishing;  and  the  patient  should 
ery  day  take  moderate  exercise  on  horseback,  and  use 
e cold  bath  occasionally. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  (Gastritis)  Heart, 
and  Midriff, 

ilcN  nflammation  of  the  stomach  may  arise  from  drinking 
» largely  of  cold  liquor  when  a person  is  very  hot;  from 
id  substances  taken  into  it ; from  a surfeit ; a stoppage  of 
“spiration;  repulsion  ot  the  gout ; violent  passion,  &c. 
symptoms. — This  disorder  is  accompanied  ' with  great 
it,  pulsation,  and  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
ich  is  increased  by  swallowing  any  thing  that  adds  to  the 
tation  ot  the  part.  There  is  a constant  tension  at  the 
of  the  stomach,  with  anxiety,  and  continual  retching; 
:n  likewise  with  a hiccup.  The  pulse  is  small,  weak, 
frequently  intermitting. 

"URE-  An  inflammation  of  the  stomach  requires  the 
>t  speedy  exertion  of  every  possible  means  to  extinguish 
The  remedy  most  to  be  depended  upon  is  plentiful 
'ding,  which  if,  the  disorder  prove  obstinate,  it  is  neces- 
' to  repeat  several  times,  notwithstanding  the  low  slate 
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oi  the  pulse:  for  this  generally  rises  upon  bleeding.  A 
large  blister  should  then  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach ; and  warm  fomentations,  wish  chamomile-flowers 
and  linseed  boiled  in  water,  be  frequently  applied  to  the 
whole  belly  ; afterwards  cohering  it  with  flannel  cloths,  dip- 
ped in  the  fomentation,  and  wrung  out,  to  be  renewed  as 
soon  as  they  cool.  Clysters  made  of  the  same  materials, 
wdth  the  addition  of  two  drachms  of  nitre  to  each,  ought  al- 
so to  be  often  thrown  up. 

The  feet  and  legs  should,  likewise  be  frequently  bathed  in 
tepid  or  hike-warm  water;  and  if  the  warm  bath  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  use  of  it  would  be  advisable. 

The  great  irratibility  of  the  stomach  in  this  disease  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  relief  by  the  common  channel  of 
medicinal  application.  Diluting  drinks,  however,  may  be 
tried  ; as  may  likewise  small  doses  of  nitre,  with  spermaceti 
or  some  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  to  which  may  be  added 
now  and  then  three  or  four  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium. 

At  the  same  time,  opiates  given  in  clysters  may  frequent- 
ly be  employed  with  advantage.  For  this  purpose,  take  of 
barley-water  half  a pint ; to  which  add  a tea-spoonful  or  up- 
wards of  the  tincture  of  opium.  It  is  likewise  only  by  clys- 
ters that  the  patient  can  be  supported  under  the  disease. 
Warm  milk,  given  in  the  quantity  of  a gill  more  than  the 
preceding  clyster,  may  answer  both  as  a fomentation  and 
light  nourishment. 

If  the  disorder  should  not  be  removed  by  the  means 
above  mentioned,  it  must  unavoidably  proceed  either  to 
suppuration  or  gangrene;  the  former  of  which  can  scarcely 
afford  any  hope  of  cure,  and  the  latter  is  universally  fatal. 

Inflammation  qf  the  Heart  *. 

The  inflammation  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  membrane  that 
iurrounds  it,  is  attended  with  all  the  symptoms  which  accom- 
pany that  of  the  lungs,  but  in  a higher  degree.  There  is  a 
deep  seated  pain,  weight,  and  anxiety,  with  very  quick  and 
frequent  respiration ; great  thirst,  a heat  in  the  chest,  and  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  pulse  is  hard  and  unequal, 
and  the  patient  frequently  faints.  J \ 

The  symptoms  attending  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm or  midriff  are,  an  acute  pain  between  the  .short 


* See  Pti i/intumortjf  p,  188  and  192. 
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b$  and  the  back,  great  restlessness  and  anxiety.  The 
ypochondriunl,  or  part  below  the  short  ribs,  is  drawn  in  to- 
wards the  back ; and  the  lower  belly  has  little  or  no  motion 
u ring  the  act  of  respiration.  The  breathing  is  quick  and 
lort,  accompanied  with  convulsive  catchings,  a dry  cough, 
ad  hiccup. 

C ure.— The  general  method  of  cure  here  is  the  same  as 
i ofher  inflammatory  diseases.  Bleeding  is  necessary  in 
great  a degree  as  the  patient  can  possibly  bear.  Strong 
isters  must  likewise  be  laid  over  the  parts ; and  the  same 
>oling  treatment  be  employed  as  in  the  pleurisy  and  inflam- 
ation  of  the  lung-S. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Inf  animation  of  the  Intestines  ( Enteritis ). 

Phis  inflammation  is  an  extremely  acute  and  dangerous 
sease,  seizing  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  chiefly 
ic  lowermost  of  the  small  guts.  It  is  generally  brought  on 
( external  cold,  fever,  costiveness,  worms,  acrid  or  austere 
ibstances  in  the  bowels;  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  hard  indi- 
gestible aliments;  drinking  stale  and  windy  malt  liquors, 
>ur  wines,  cyder,  & c.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  tu- 
ors  in  the  intestines  or  neighbouring  parts;  an  introsus- 
ption  or  running  in  of  one  part  of  a bowel  into  the  other, 
id  there  confined  by  some  stricture  or  adhesion  : very  high- 
asoned  and  stimulating  food  frequently  gives  rise  to  it ; 
id  it  is  often  likewise  produced  by  wet  feet,  wet  cloths,, 
id  whatever  obstructs  perspiration. 

Symptoms. — It  is  accompanied  with  nearly  the  same 
mptoms  as  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  pain 
extremely  acute,  and  occupies  different  parts,  according 
> the  intestine  affected.  In  general  there  is  a distension 
the  belly,  attended  with  such  flatulence  that  the  patient 
continually  belching  *up  wind.  The  whole  body,  par- 
ularly  about  the  navel,  is  affected  with  a soreness  that  is 
rgravated  with  the  slightest  touch.  The  vomiting  is 
■metimes  so  violent  that  the  motion  of  the  bowels  is  invert- 
I,  and  even  the  excrements  discharged  by  the  mouth, 
liese  last  symptoms  are  commonly  called  iliac  passion. 
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There  is  often  an  obstruction  of  urine.  The  puke,  from 
being  small,  hard,  and  quick,  frequently  become,  at  last 
irregular  and  intermittent.  The  tongue  is  dry,  accompanied 
yufh  great  thirst;  and  the  prostration  of  strengih,  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  is  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms. 

If  this  disease  be  left  to  itself,  it  sometimes  ends  fatally  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours  ; and  almost  always  before  the  etui  u*  thq 
third  day;  so  that  there  is  seldom  any  suppuration. 

But  if  this  effect  should  take  place,  the  pain  diminishes, 
and  is  converted  rather  into  a sense  of  distension : irregular 
cold  fits,  with  other  signs  of  internal  suppuration,  ensue,  and 
the  other  symptoms  abate. 

The  abscess,  when  formed,  may  break  either  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  or  into  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  generally  fatal,  by  producing  a hectic  fever ; 
in  the  other,  the  matter  is  discharged  by  stool,  sometimes  at 
first  pure,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  the  faeces,  and  gradu- 
ally diminishing,  if  the  ulcer  proceeds  favourably : ora  consi- 
derable quantity  of  matter  continuing  to  be  discharged,  a 
hectic  fever  is  in  this  case  also  excited,  and  the  patient 
carried  off'. 

Clammy  sweats,  a small  intermitting  pulse,  and  a total 
cessation  of  pain,  are  signs  of  approaching  dissolution. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  food  and 
drink  is  the  same  as  in  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  : 
the  former  must  be  of  the  lightest  kind  used  in  fevers,  and 
given  in  small  quantities;  and  the  latter  be  weak  and  dilu- 
ting, as  barley-water,  & c.  The  patient  ought  likewise  to 
be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all  violent  passions  of  the 
mind. 

Cure. — Large  bleeding  is  no  less  necessary  here  than  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  should  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  until  the  pulse  be- 
come soft.  Cupping-glasses  may  also  be  applied  to  the  bel- 
ly with  advantage,  if  the  patient  can  bear  them  ; as  may 
likewise  the  following  fomentation,  afterwards  applying  the 
materials  by  way  of  a cataplasm  or  poultice.  Take  of  cha- 
momile-flowers, two  handfuls ; the  heads  of  white  poppies 
without  the  seeds,  and  the  root  of  marshmallows,  each  an 
ounce.  Boil  them  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  five 
or  six  minutes.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  should  likewise 
be  frequently  bathed  in  warm,  water ; and  softening  clysters  bo 
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ven.  These  may  consist  of  milk  and  water ; or  barley-wa- 
r,  with  salt,  and  some  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter. 

If Lhe  disease  should  not  yield  to  the  remedies  above  men- 
med,  recourse  must  be  had  to  purgative  medicines,  beorn- 
ng  u-ith  those  of  the  gentlest  kind.  For  this  purpose  may 
; used  castor-oil,  mixed  with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg  with 
■ ice  as^  much  water ; of  Glauber’s  or  Epsom  salts,"  with  an 
■nee  oi  manna,  may  be  dissolved  in  a pint  of  warm  water  * 
id  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates! 
Jj,  this  not  be  retained,  on  account  of  the  vomiting,  it 
be  necessary  to  give  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  iauda- 
m,  in  a little  simple  cinnamon-water,  or  peppermint-wa- 
',  and  afterwards  repeat  the  dose  of  the  solution. 

Eut  if  the  vomiting  still  continues,  give  the  following 
me  draught  in  the  act  of  effervescence,  or  while  the  mix- 
’ , , ingredients  yields  a hissing  noise.  Take 

the  salt  of  wormwood,  or  kali,  a scruple;  mice  of 
nous,  a large  table  spoonful;  mint-water,  an  ounce;  loaf 
iai  ’ a diadnn:  mix  them  ; or  IettheTali  or  lemon-mice  be 
;en  in  suc.cessi°n.  Sometimes  acids  alone,  such  as  juice  of 
uons,  or  vinegar,  will  have  theeffectof staying  the  vomitino-. 

I no  liquid  purgative  will  sit  on  the  stomach,  we  muff 
f.  tllose  0<  the  soM  kind,  combined  with  opium  in 
' f,ol,ovvin?  »!»"ner.  Take  of  the  powder  of  jalap,  half  a 
1C ’ '■  . five  grains;  opium,  one  grain;  common 

quantity,  to  make  five  pills,  to  be  taken 

When  stop's  cannot  be  produced  by  purgatives  the 
m bath  sometimes  proves  effectual.  The  pftient  ought 
c mimersec  up  to  the  breast,  and  continue  as  long  as°he 
bear  ,t  without  fanning.  But  it  is  better  to  reffat  the 
ucrsions  at  the  interval  of  some  minutes  than  to  remain 

batb  *®®  at  a time.  The  skins  of  an  maTslust 
d app  ed  to  the  belly  have  often  been  found  o f g ea  t 

T/V  when  a!1  other  purgative  remedies  f.il  thl 
d effects  !1as  ha?rrVn  fundament,  have  produced 

q^;;’^:^qu,cks,lver’ taken  the 

canhc  removed  by  noth!, ,, 
in*. “wKlt  conquered  by  immef ing"^ 

ks  on  a wet  pavement,  i 2 T ,d  7ater  > or  while  he 
I water.  ' to  dash  hls  legs  and  thighs  with 
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Such  is  often  the  obstinacy  of  this  dreadful  disease,  and 
its  termination  so  frequently  fatal,  (hat  people  cannot  guard 
with  too  much  caution  against  whatever  may  give  rise  to 
it.  Ol  all  the  causes  above  enumerated,  that  of  long  con- 
tinued costiveness  is  one  of  the  most  general;  which  should 
therefore  always  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  some  gentle 
laxative.  Caution  is  likewise  to  be  strongly  inculcated 
with  respect  to  sour  unripe  fruits,  and  sour  or  very  stale 
liquors ; and,  above  all,  lead  in  any  form  (See  Painter's  Colic)\ 
IS! or  is  it  less  proper  to  recommend  a careful  attention  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  wet  clothes,  and  especially  of  wet  feet; 
which  of  all  the  various  ways  of  catching  cold  is  tire  mosfl 
pernicious  to  the  bowels. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Inflammation  of  the  Liver  ( Hepatitis ). 
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lN  inflammation  of  liver,  though  frequent  in  the  Ead 
Indies,  does  not  very  often  occur  to  the  observation  of 
practitioners  in  this  country.  • 

Symptoms. — This  disease  comes  on  with  some  degree 
of  fever,  and  a pain  under  the  short  ribs  of  the  right  side,  j 
increased  by  pressing  upon  the  part,  and  frequently  extend- 
ed so  far  up  as  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  also  com- 
monly attended  with  a cough,  which  is  generally  dry,  but 
sometimes  moist ; and  the  patient  cannot  lie  with  ease  except 
on  the  side  affected.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  various 
in  this  disease,  according  to  the  particular  part  of  the  liver 
which  happens  to  be  affected.  In  some,  it  is  attended  with 
hiccup  and  vomiting;  in  others,  with  a jaundice,  or  yellow- 
ness of  the  eyes,  depending  on  the  paitof  the  liver  that  i» 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 

Causes. — This  disorder,  though  if  may  be  produced  by 
the  common  causes  of  inflammation,  is  liable  to  be  excited 
by  affections  of  the  liver  itself!  and  those  of  the  contiguous 
parts.  An  indurated  tumor  in  the  liver  sometimes  giw> 
rise  to  it,  but  is  more  frequently  the  consequence  ot  inflam- 
mation. Too  free  an  use  of  hot  spicy  aliment,  and  of  strong 
wines  or  spirituous  liquors,  will  also  produce  the  disease;  as 
will  likewise  stones  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  bile  ; »>'•“ 
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ny  thing  that  suddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been 
Rich  heated. 

This  inflammation,  like  that  of  other  .parts,  may  terminate 
y resolution,  suppuration,  or  perhaps  gangrene.  The  first 

• these  is  often  the  consequence  of,  or  is  attended  with  eva 
Rations  ot  different  kinds.  A bleeding  at  the  nose  and' 
$me times  the  bleeding  piles,  will  carry  off  the  disease.  At 
■bet  times,  tie  same  effect  is  accomplished  by  a bilious 
mseness;  and  many  instances  occur  where  the  resolution  is 
■tended  with  Sweating,  and  a discharge  of  urine  depositing 
copious  sediment.  . Sometimes  it  may  be  terminated  bv 

erysipelas  appearing  in  some  external  part.  When  the 
sease  ends  m suppuration,  the  matter  may  be  discharged  bv 
3 biliary  ducts;  or,  ir  the  suppurated  tumor  does  not  adhere 
l VVn,ere  cl0sieIJ  t0  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  may  be  dis- 
rget  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or  belly:  but  if 
ring  the  earlier  stage  of  the  inflammation  the  affected  part 
die  liver  shall  haye  formed  a close  adhesion  to  some  of  the 
jacent  parts,  the  discharge  after  suppuration  may  be  va- 
-us,  according  to  the  particular  situation  of  the  abscess 
cn^eated  on  the  convex  part  of  the  liver,  if  the  adhe- 
be  to  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  the  purulent  matter 

ZErl  fut0  the,cav,ty  ot  the  ^ngs,  and  may  thence 
discharged  by  coughing;  but  if  the  adhesion  be  to  the 

n ton  mum,  or  membrane  lining  the  abdomen,  the  matter 

y work  its  way  outwardly,  or  a passage  be  made  for  it  bv 

<sion.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abscess  s seated  in 

concave  part  of  the  liver,  the  matter  may,  in  consequence 

idhesion,  be  discharged  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  and 

duets.  ' *lther  direct1^  0r  by the  intervention  of  the  bi- 

* iVlE'~:irbe  treatmentf  in  respect  of  food  and  drink 

10  to  nr  at^l  ■ as.  Jn  ,otber  inflammations.  The 
ip  tom,,  at  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  being  genera!  lv 

ployed ’"fx  'V5  °llen  t0?  late.before  Uie  remedies  are 
L.j-J  0n.  as  t,le  existence  of  this  disorder  is 

• which J peC0Ur,S?  shouI(i  be  immediately  had  to  bleed- 

’X1 f y* 

old  be  fomented  as  h T b'ce,d"'S;  the  side 

s;  a softening  elysler  should  Vk  p‘ecedlno  mflamma- 

bo  bathed  in  vv/rm  vvater  d a ST’  th?  3,1(1 
lied  over  the  nan  • c A sler  ouKlu  then  to  be 

ve  T;, h e rif  li  afterwards  the  following  ner- 

ve. X ake  ol  the  leaves  of  senna,  two  drachms ; lanl 
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rinds,  an  ounce;  water,  half  a pint:  boil  them  a few  i ;imirej| 
and  in  the  strained  liquor  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  manna. 
Four  table-spoonfuls  to  be  given  every  hall  hour  till  it 
begins  to  operate. 

In  this  disease  great  benefit  is  sometimes  found  from  the 
use  of  diuretic  medicines,  or  those  which  increase  the  dis- 
charge of  urine,  With  this  intention  a scruple  of  purified 
nitre,,  or  half  a drachm,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  every  three  or  four 
hours  : Or  a tea-spoonful  of  (he  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  there  appears  any  tendency  to  sweat,  it  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  diluting 
liquors,  such  as  barley-water. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  carried  off  by  a diseharga 
through  the  intestines.  Should  therefore  such  a crisis  seen# 
to  take  place,  by  any  loose  stools,  they  must  not  be  checked 
unless  the  evacuation  be  so  considerable  as  to  weaken  the 
patient:  because  of  all  the  outlets  from  the  body,  this* 
the  channel  most  convenient  for  affording  relief  to  the! 
complaint. 

'When  the  disease  proceeds  to  suppuration,  and  matter! 
is  actually  formed  in  the  liver,  we  ijuist  watch  the  motion! 
of  nature,  and  have  recourse  to  such  remedies  as  tend  tnl 
encourage  the  discharge  by  which  she  endeavours  .to  ope- 
rate, giving  in  the  mean  time  the  Peruvian  bark,  to'guard 
the  constitution  against  (he  efforts  which  might  arise,  froaffl 
an  absorption  of  the  purulent  matter.  It  may  be  givejl 
in  powder  in  the  quantity  of  half  a drachm,  four  or  five 
times  a day. 

If  the  matter  be  not  carried  off  through  someef  the 
outlets  of  the  body,  but  the  abscess  breaks,  the  only  fa- 
vourable event  is  when  the.  discharge  is  made  outwardly; 
and  this  ought  to  be  promoted  as  much  as  possible  by  la- 
mentations and  poultices.  The  abscess  may  then  be  opened 
by  an  incision,  but  still  the  patient’s  life  can  only  be  pre- 
served conditionally;  that  is,  if  the  liver  adheres  to  tito 
peritonaeum  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
tailing  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

If  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  cure  the  disease  by 
resolution,  it  should  terminate  in  a scirrhus  or  hard  tumor, 
the  patient  may  survive  many  years,  and  even  live  to  a 
great  age;  but  he  must  be  attentive  to  his  diet. 
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t to  use  more  of  vegetable  than  animal  food  ; and  avoid 
high-seasoned  meats  and  strong  liquors.  He  should 
gentle  exercise  ; and  will  find  benefit  from  a moderate 
if  vegetable  acids. 

■sides  the  disease  above  described,  there  is  also  a 
lie  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  depending  more 
a accumulation  and  effusion  in  this  organ,  than  on  ait 
ased  action  of  its  small  vessels.  In  this  species  of  the 
ier  the  patient  complains  rather  of  a sense  of  weight 
af  pain,  and  the  fever  is  neither  acute  nor  constant, 
ften  returns  in  paroxysms  or  fits,  somewhat  resem- 
the  attacks  of  an  intermittent.  This  disease  is  very 
in  its  progress,  frequently  continuing  for  many 
is,  and  at  last  terminating  in  a very  considerable 
iration.  In  most  cases  this  disease  may  be  discovered 
careful  examination  of  the  region  of  the  liver  exter- 
; upon  which  it  will  be  generally  found  that  this 
! has  acquired  a considerable  enlargement.  In  this 
ler,  the  best  remedies  are  the  neutral  salts,  given  in 
quantities,  so  as  gently  to  increase  the  discharge  by 
Halt  a drachm  of  sal  polychrest,  or  a drachm  of 
ber’s  salt,  dissolved  in  a gill  of  warm  water,  may  be 
every'  morning.  But  the  remedy  most  to  be  de- 
ed upon  is  a grain  of  calomel,  morning  and  evening, 
- mouth  becomes  a little  sore,'  and  then  the  diuretic 
n suitable  doses.  Or  tincture  of  squills. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Inflammation  of  the  Spleen,  Kidneys,  Bladder,  and 
other  Parts. 

t ’ **  ' 

' inflammation  of  the  spleen  is  a disorder  which  rarely 
; ; but  in  consequence  of  some  fevers  of  the  remit- 
r intermittent  kind,  this  bowel  is  frequently  loaded, 
•mains  a long  time  in  a hardened  and  indolent  state! 
u oy  tne  general  causes  of  inflammatory  diseases, 
tacking  chiefly  persons  of  a full  and  sanguine  habit 
I d y • 

t pt o m s .——This  disease  comes  on  with  a remarkable, 
ng,  succeeded  by  great  heat  and  thirst.  A dull  pain 
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is  felt  under  the  short  ribs  of  the  left  side,  accompanied  for 
the  most  part  with  a protuberance  externally,  l'he  fefl 
generally  increases  every  fourth  day  ; the  ieet  and  knoR 
grow  red  ; the  nose  and  ears  sometimes  pale  ; and  therijS 
a difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  inflammation  of  the  spleen  is  accompanied  with 
less  danger  than  that  of  the  liver;  and  a vomiting  of  bladl 
matter,  which  in  other  acute  diseases  is  reckoned  a lata! 
symptom,  is  said  to  prove  sometimes  critical  and  salutary  is 
this  disease.  The  inflammation  is  likewise  sometimes  car- 
ried off  by  the  iioemorrltoids ; but  it  frequently  terminate! 
by  a scirrhus. 

Cure. — The  treatment  is  the  same  in  this  case  asia 
the  inflammation  of  the  liver.  But  without  much  preview 
complaint,  an  abscess  is  sometimes  formed  in  this  bowel, 
which,  bursting  suddenly,  pours  its  contents  into  the  belly, 
and  in  a few  days  terminates  in  death. 

The  spleen,  like  the  liver,  is  also  subject  to  a chroiiir 
inflammation,  which  often  happens  after  agues,  and  E 
called  the  ague-cake  ; though  that  name  is  also  frequently 
■given  to  a scirrhous  tumor  ot  the  liver  succeeding  in- 
termit tents. 

Injlammation  qf  the  Kidneys. 

Exclusive  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammation,  tba 
disorder  is  attended  with  frequent  vomiting,  and  often  with 
costiveness  and  colic  pains.  The  urine  is  most  common!)' 
of  a deep  red  colour,  and  is  voided  frequently,  and  in  * 
small  quantity  at  a time.  In  more  violent  cases,  this  dis- 
charge is  commonly  colourless.  The  pain  of  this  inflow 
mation  is  not  increased  by  the  motion  of  the  trunk  of  .1% 
body  so  much  as  a pain-of  the  rheumatic  kind  affecting  thf 
same  region.  It  may  also  frequently  be  distinguished Pf 
its  shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  and  it  is  often 
attended  with  ja  drawing  up  of  the. testicle,  and  a numb- 
ness  of  the  limb-on  the  side  affected ; though  indeed  tiie;e 
symptoms  most  commonly  attend  the  inflammation  ansing 
lioin  a stone  in  the  kidney  or  ureter. 

C a us  es. — This  disorder  may  be  occasioned  By  any  tiling 
of  an  acrid  nature  stimulating  the  kidneys;  heating  d*u,e' 
tics;  fulness  of  blood;  suppressed  evacuations; 
contusions ; calculous  concretions ; strains  of  the  muscW* 
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the  hack;  violent  or  long  continued  riding  on  horsc- 
k,  or  shaking  in  a carriage. 

?ure. — The  remedies  here  are  the  same  as  in  other 
immations.  Bleeding  must  be  employed,  and  repealed 
arding  to  the  exigence  of  the  symptoms;  but  though 
essary  in  robust  habits,  it  must  be  cautiously  used  in 
ty  constitutions,  or  such  as  are  enfeebled.  Blisters  here 
not  advisable,  on  account  of  the  irritation  which  might 
excited  by  the  cantharides;  but  fomentations  and  the 
of  the  warm  bath  are  of  great  advantage.  A gentle 
tive,  such  as  the  following,  should  then  be  given, 
e of  senna  leaves,  two  drachms;  boiling  water,  half  a 
. Infuse  for  half  an  hour;  and  in  the  strained  liquor 
>lve  two  drachms  of  tartarised  kali,  or  three  drachms- 
JlaubePs  salts,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manna.  Four 
? spoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  half  hour.  Let  the  fol- 
ng  clyster  likewise  be  immediately  injected.  Take  of 
and  water,  a gill  and  a half ; salt  and  sugar,  each  two 
spoonfuls ; linseed  oil,  three  table  spoonfuls ; mix  them, 
he  following  emulsion,  taken  warm,  should  be  plen-’ 
y used  as  common  drink.  Take  of  sweet  almonds,, 
ehed,  one  ounce  and  a half;  double  refined  sugar, 
an  ounce  ; water,  two  pints.  Beat  the  almonds  with 
ugar  ; then  rubbing  them  well  together,  add  the ‘water 
agrees,  and  strain  the  liquor.  An  infusion  of  linseed, 
arsh-mallow-root,  sweetened  with  honey,  may  likewise 
11  unk  occasionally. 

case  of  violent  pain,  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  may  be, 
i every  six  or  eight  hours;  or  a tea-spoonful  of  it  may. 
sixed  with  a clyster. 

the  complaint  should  terminate  in  suppuration,  which 
'be  mown  by  the  abatement  of  the  pain,  a remaining 
of  weight  in  the  loins,  with  frequent  shiverings  sue-  • 
id  by  heat,  and  whitish  turbid  urine,  give  the  following 
inry  in  the  quantity  of  a small  nutmeg  three  times  a' 
Take  ol  the  powder  of  rhubarb,  one  drachm  and  a 
nitre,  one  drachm ; double  refined  sugar,  three 
ms;  Strasburgh  turpentine,  half  an  ounce;  mix  them 
in  electuary.  To  complete  the  cure,  the  Peruvian 
ought  to  be  given,  in  moderate  doses,  two  or 
times  a day. 

tis  complaint  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  an  in- 
atory  lumbago,  or  pain  of  the  loins ; but  Irom  this  it 
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may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  circumstances,  viz. 
irom  the  patient’s  being  able  to  raise  himself  into  an  erect 
posture ; being  bent  forwards  without  any  remarkable 
pain,  which  in  the  lumbago  is  very  severe;  from  the  pain 
following  the  course  of  the  ureters;  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  water,  and  the  urine  being  more  changed  front 
the  natural  appearance,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
lumbago* 


Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. 

Th  is  disorder  begins  with  a violent  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  deep-seated,  and  sometimes  attended  with  an 
external  redness  in  that  part.  If  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
be  affected,  there  is  a retention  of  urine,  with  a con  start 
desire  to  discharge  it.  If  the  bottom  be  the  part  inflamed, 
there  is  a continual  dribbling,  with  great  efforts  to  make 
water  more  plentifully.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied 
with  frequent  attempts  to  expel  the  fasces,  to  which  the 
patient  is  excited  by  perpetual  irritation.  The  pulse  is  fre- 
quent and  hard,  accompanied  with  sickness,  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  delirium.  There  is  great  anxiety  and  restless- 
ness, and  the  extremities  become  cold, 

Cure. — The  usual  treatment  of  inflammations  must 
in  this  case  be  prosecuted  with  vigour ; such  as  bleeding, 
fomentations,,  and  the  warm  bath.  Clysters,  by  pressing 
upon  the  bladder,  when  apart  near  the  great  gut  happens 
to  be  inflamed,  may  prove  hurtful,  and  should  therefore 
only  be  used  when  there  are  hardened  faces,  and  then 
likewise  in  smaller  quantities  than  usual ; but  gentle  lax- 
atives, such  as  senna,  glauber’s-salts,  manna,  and  the  like, 
ought  never  to  be  omitted.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  nitre 
ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  given  in  the  patient’s  drink. 
This  should  consist  of  barley-water,  or  an  infusion  of  linseed; 
but  if  the  urine  be  retained  from  a stricture  in  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  drink  should  be  taken  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. In  which  case,  likewise,  it  is  necessary  to  evacuafl^ 
the  urine  by  means  of  a catheter ; but  this  must  be  done 

with  great  caution.  _ jg.ij 

If,  notwithstanding,  the  cause  of  these  remedies,  and 
after  sufficient  evacuation,  a spasmodic  contraction  and 
pain  should  continue,  opiates  may  sometimes  be  useful. 
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In  cases  of  mucous  discharge  from  the  bladder,  give 
ie  following  pills.  Take  of  soda,  and  Venetian  soap, 
tch  one  drachm ; oil  of  nutmeg,  six  drops ; common 
rup,  enough  to  make  into  twenty-four  pills.  Four  to 
' taken  twice  a day,  with  some  of  the  compound  deccc- 
bf  barley. 

^ ^!e  bladder  suppurate,  the  matter  must  be  discharged 
-soon  as  possible,  and  the  remedies  already  recommended 
-ulcers  ot  the  kidneysareto  be  employed. 


Inflammation  of  the  Womb. 

.This  disorder  is  accompanied  with  pain,  heat,  pulsation', 
tumor  or  the  part ; a continual  painful  urging  to  go 
stool ; ana  a difficulty  ol  making  water. 
causes.  All  the  general  causes  of  inflammation  may 
e rise  to  this  complaint,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
Iden  change  produced  in  the  habit  after  delivery,  and 
■refore  most  frequent  with  women  in  child-bed.  It  is, 
a ever,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  disease  called  the 
irperal,  or  child-bed  fever. 

-ure. — The  means  to  be  employed  for  curing  this  in- 
mnation  is  the  same  as  for  that  in  other  parts:  viz 
b eedmg,  gentle  softening  clysters,  and  fomentations ; ' 
r r the  latter  of  which,  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
shoulc  be  applied  to  the  pudenda.  In  the  mean  time 
patient  must  use  a light  diet,  and  warm  diluting 
■ ors ; taking  every,  two  or  three  hours  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
litre,  dissolved  m some  of  her  drink.  If  the  pain  con- 

ma>  be  had  to  opiates,  both  with  safety 

Inflammation  of  the  Mesentery. 

r Vreulther  inflaramatl'°ns,  is  accompanied  with  a 
h.ch  however  is  variable,  being  sometimes  slight 

51 “tle^  and  at  others  vfolent.  Th'e Is ‘a 

bJitlPJ1d,mn  aboul  lhe  region  of  the  navel: 

i^the  more'  lereiS,a  bi«er  ‘aSte  >n  the  ™>uUi 
fZJj  m°re  advanced  slate  of  the  disease,  a thin 

fetter  whae  matte:,  off  by  the  stool.  ' 

t Or  I.  .n  LIS  complaint,  it  is  found  that  bleeding  by 
ten  leeches,  applied  round  the  navel,  has  grfatef 
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CiTect  than  from  a vein.  Softening  clysters,  repeatedly 
given,  are  of  great  advantage.  Fomentations  must  also 
be  diligently  employed;  applying  after  them  some  volatile 
hryment,  with  opium  in  the  following  manner : Take  of  soap 
liniment,  or  the  liniment  of  ammonia,  one  ounce  ; tincti  ; : 
of  opium,  one  drachm.  Mix.  Or  instead  of  this  may  be 
used  Bate’s  anodyne  balsam.  (See  Appendix). 

Inflammation  of  the  Omentum,  or  Car. el. 

This  complaint  is  distinguished  by  an  acute  darting  pa’n, 
through  the  superior  and  middle  part  of  the  lower  beiljjl 
under  the  muscles  and  membrane  of  the  abdomen.  Therd 
is  a perceptible  swelling  and  tension,  increased  uj  oni 
pressure,  and  accompanied  with  an  inflammatory  fever. 
The  bleeding  with  leeches,  and  other  application',  area 
here  to  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mesentery; 

Inf  animation  of  the  Peritonaeum . 

This  is  discoverable  by  a fever,  and  pain  of  the  lower 
belly,  which  is  increased  by  the  body  being  in  an  erect 
} Ordure.  The  abdomen  is  extremely  painful  on  stroug 
pressure,  and  is  often  greatly  distended.  The  treatment  ot 
.nis  disorder  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  complaints. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that,  in  all  internal 
inflammations,  it  is  necessary  in  every  case  to  attempt  to 
procure  resolution  as  quickly  as  possible  ; because  if  the 
disorder  proceed  to  suppuration,  and  matter  be  formed  in  a 
place  whence  it  is  not  discharged  externally  by  nature,  not 
can  be  by  art,  the  disease  must  terminate  fatally. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  painful  Diseases,  not  attended  by  Fever. 

Ilcad-ach,  and  Tooth-ach. 

T 

IN  the  whole  class  of  human  diseases  there  is  no  com*  , 
plaint  more  general  than  that  of  the  head-ach  ; nor  an/  j 
that  is  in  most  cases  more  transitory,  and,  in  others,  nude 
obstinate.  It  is  distinguished  into  diffjrentkinds,  according 
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the  degree  of  the  malady,  or  the  part  which  it  occupies, 
hose  are,  cephalalgia , when  the  pain  is  not  very  consi- 
•rable;  cephalcea,  when  it  exists  in  a higher  degree,  and 
• tends  over  the  whole  head  ; and  hemicrama,  in  which  one 
de  only  is  affected.  Besides  these  there  is  a fourth,  called 
2 clavus  hystericus,  where  the  pain  is  fixed  within  a very 
all  compass,  in  one  side  of  the  fore-head. 

The  complaint  is  farther  distinguished  into  internal  and 
ternal ; primary  and  symptomatic;  the  last  of  which, 
:.r.  the  symptomatic,  is  by  far  the  most  general. 

A head-ach  may  be  occasioned  by  whatever  distends 
; vessels  of  that  part,  or  obstructs  the  circulation  through 
■m.  It  consequently  .may  arise  from  a stoppage  oi 
piration ; a suppression  of  accustomed  evacuations  ; 

! as  the  piles ; bleeding,  or  running,  at  the  nose ; sweat- 
ed' the  feet ; and  by  costiveness,  or  other  causes  which, 
mpeding  the  motion  of 'the  blood  in  the  lower  extre- 
es, produce  a greater  fulness  in  the  head, 
esides  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  an  acrid  state  of  them 
r give  rise  to  the  disorder ; and  hence  it  is  frequently  a 
sequence  of  the  secondary  venereal  disease.  It  likewise 
n owes  its  origin  to  nervous  irritation  ; and  above  all  to 
gestion,  or  a foulness  of  the  stomach. 

Iure. — When  the  complaint  proceeds  from  a fullness 
flood,  which  may  be  concluded  from  a sanguine  habit 
Jody,  a full  pulse,  and  perhaps  a florid  countenance, 
remedies  are  bleeding,  cupping  on  the  back  of  the 
k.  or  between  the  shoulders,  and  gentle  purgatives. 

V’hen  the  pain  is  occasioned  by  a retrocession  of  the 
t,  or  by  gouty  rheumatic  humours,  blisters  should  be 
Hed  to  the  back  and  legs,  and  the  feet  balhed  in  warm 
er;  whic  h indeed  is  serviceable  in  most  kinds  of  heqd- 
. To  open  the  body,  a spoonful,  or  two,  of  aloetic 
e should  also  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
i head-ach  in  phlegmatic  constitutions  will  be  relieved 
he  occasional  use  of  the  purgative  just  now  mentioned, 
by  blisters,  if  the  disorder  be  severe  or  obst  inate.  The 


sixteen  doses;  one  of  which  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 
. ons  ol  such  a Jiabit  will  likewise  find  benefit  from 


oi  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  neutral  salts  or  kali,  wri!I  also 
idvisable,  and  may  be  given  in  the  following  manner, 
e of  the  powder  ofPeruvian  bark,  one  ounce;  sal  anunc- 
or  kali,  one  drachm  : mix  them,  and  divide  the  powder 


manner. 
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taking,  twice  a day,  twenty  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  in 
a dish  of  Valerian,  tea. 

If  a foul  stomach  be  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  an 
emetic  ought  to  be  taken  : after  which  it  would  be  proper 
to  take  some  stomachic  bitters,  such  as  gentian  root,  the> 
root  of  the  sweet-scented  flag,  outer  rind  of  Seville  orange, 
&c.  infused  in  white  wine,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  twice  a day. 

If  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  costiveness,  it  must  be 
cured  by  some  purgative;  and  the  return  of  it,'ff  habitual, 
obviated,  by  the  occasional  use  of  castor  oil,  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, or  any  other  gentle  laxative. 

When  the  disorder  is  occasioned  by  a weakness  of  the 
nerves,  after  cleansing  the  stomach  by  a gentle  vomit,  ar.d 
the  bowels  by  some  mild  laxative,  bitters  and  the  bark,  with 
steel,  as  above  recommended,  should  be  taken,  and  joined 
with' chalybeate  waters ; or  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
muriated  iron  may  be  taken  twice  a day,  with  a dose  of  thej 
bitter  infusion.  In  this  case  also,  the  bark  and  the  root  of 
wild  valerian  are  of  great  advantage.  They  may  be  taken 
either  in  the  form  of  infusion,  tincture,  powder,  or  an  elec- 
tuary, as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  In  such  con  ci- 
tations, daily  riding  on  horseback  and  the  use  of  a light 
diet  are  also  advisable. 

When  a vitiated  state  of  the  humours  is  the  cause  of  the 
head-ach,  as  in  scorbutic  constitutions,  and  those  who  have 
been  deeply  infected  with  the  venereal  disease,  the  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla,  with  raisins,  or  that  of  the  woods,  will 
prove  of  great  advantage,  and  ought  to  be  plentifully 
used  ; with  which,  in  the  case  of  a venereal  taint,  mer- 
curials should  be  joined. 

When  the  complaint  succeeds  an  intermittent  fever,  or  is 
observed  to  be  periodical,  the  bark  and  valerian  are  high  y 
serviceable.  * 

In  those  who  wear  wigs,  letting  the  hair  grow,  and  comb- 
ing it  frequently,  has  often  b^en  attended  with  benefit  in  a 
habitual  head-ach.  Washing  the  head  with  vinegar  has 
also  good  elfect ; as  has  likewise  a little  asther,  dropt  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  applied  to  the  forehead,;  ora 
tea-spoonful  of  aether,  in  valerian  tea,  every  three  hours, 
for  three  times.  Sometimes  a bit  of  horse-radish,  sliced 
and  laid  upon  the  temples,  will  remove  the  complaint  in  a 
very  little  time.  In  obstinate  cases,  a blister  to  the  whole 
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^ad  is  advisable;  and,  in  gross  constitutions,  much  benefit 
experienced  from  the  use  of  issues,  or  setons. 

When  the  head-ach  is  extremely  violent,  so  as  to  pro- 
;ee  continual  watching  and  delirium,  a recourse  to  opiates 
ay  become  necessary  ; but  before  they  are  employed,  the 
.wels  ought  to  be  cleared  by  some  gentle  purgative.  A 
t of  linen,  dipped  in  Bate’s  anodyne  balsam*,  may  then 
applied  to  the  part ; and  it  may  even  be  advisable  that 
g patient  take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a cup  of  va- 
ian  tea,  two  or  three  times  a day.  But  when  recourse  is 
d to  this  important  remedy,  care  must  be  taken  to  obviate 
stiveness  by  means  of  some  laxative. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  a head-ach  ought  to  guard  par- 
..ularly  against  wet  feet.  They  never  should  go  to  bed 
th  their  feet  cold,  and  should  always  lie  with  the  head 
. jh.  It  the  pain  be  accompanied  with  heat  and  pulsation 
the  head,  the  diet  ought  to  be  slender,  and  all  strong 
uors  avoided. 

Of  the  Tooth- Ach. 

I , 

i The  tooth-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  causes  of 
lammation,  or  from  pregnancy,  but  is  generally  occa- 
ned  by  catching  cold  about  the  head,  or  by  cold  and  wet 
d,  which  repel  the  blood  towards  the  head.  It  appears 
. en  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  an  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  either 
i a rheumatic  or  scorbutic  kind.  The  foundation  of  it  is 
en  laid  in  the  mismanagement  of  the  teeth  ; in  not keep- 
: them  clean,  by  daily  washing  the  mouth ; in  hurting 
m by  an  immoderate  use  ot  sugar,  or  acids,  cracking 
ts,  cherry-stones,  & c. ; and  in  picking  them  with  pins, 
such  like  instruments,  which  injure  both  the  teeth  and 
ms.  . 

Prevention. — It  might  perhaps  be  thought  too  severe  to 
ommend  the  immediate  extraction  of  a tooth  upon  the  first 
ick  of  the  complaint,,  though  this  be  the  only  certain 
ans  ol  preventing  its  return.  Such  an  expedient,  indeed, 
uld  be  more  advisable  where  the  tooth-ach  was  evidently 
mg  to  an  external  cause,  which  it  was  possible  to  obviate 


* See  Ahlitndix. 
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in  future;  for,  in  constitutions  apparently  disposed  to  the 
complaint,  the  extraction  of  the  injured  tooth  could  afford 
no  security  against  the  invasion  of  the  others,  but  that  of 
preserving  the  neighbouring  teeth  from  the  effects  of  con- 
tagion. When  there  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that  a 
tooth  will  prove  a martyr  to  the  disorder,  it  would  certainly 
be  proper  to  extract  it,  before  it  has  become  so  carious  as  to 
render  the  operation  ineffectual. 

We  are  doubtless  far  too  inattentive  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth,  considering  of  what  importance 
they  are  in  the  chewing  of  food,  which,  without  their  pre- 
vious exertion,  would  render  it  difficult  for  all  the  concoctive' 
powers  of  the  stomach  to  digest  the  aliment  sufficiently. 
We  do  not  often  enough  wash  them;  we  injure  them,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  by  too  free  an  use  of  sugar,  or 
acids,  which  gradually  corrodes  their  enamel ; we  wantonly 
contribute  to  destroy  them  by  cracking  nuts,  or  otherwise 
exposing  them  to  violence;  and  instead  of  picking  them 
with  care,  we  employ  a pick-tooth  rather  as  a weapon  of 
hostility  than  defence  to  the  teeth.  They  ought  always  to 
be  picked  before  a looking-glass,  to  avoid  wounding  the 
gums,  the  slightest  separation  of  which  from  a tooth  paves  ; 
the  way  to  its  future  destruction. 

Cuke.  — In  attempting' to  cure  the  tooth-ach,  the  first 
object  is  (o  divert  the  flux  of  humours  from  the  part  affected. i 
This  is  best  done  by  purgatives,  and  bathing  the  feet  in  ; 
warm  water.  Perspiration  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
promoted,  by  drinking  weak  wine-whey,  with  which,  if  ! 
there  be  much  heat  and  tumor  about  the  part,  ten  or  fifteen  ■ 
grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Some  advise  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  gums ; but 
this  is  rather  an  indelicate,  and  not  very  safe  practice. 
The  best  applications  are  blisters  behind  the  ears,  at  least 
on  the  side  affected,  if  only  one ; and  they  ought  to  be  | 
large  enough  to  c ome  a good  way  under  the  cheek.  Afj 
poultice  of  linseed  should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  cheek,  J 
and  renewed  when  it  cools,  till  either  the  complaint  entirely 
ceases,  or  matter  is  formed  in  the  gum,  which  ought  then  j 
to  be  scarified,  and  washed  w’ith  a little  warm  water  and  * 
salt.  i 

A derivation  may  b*.  made  from  the  part  affected,  by  * 
gently  chewing  in  the  mouth  a bit  of  ginger,  or  the  pelli- 
lory  of  Spain.  If  the  tooth  be  rotten  pr  hollow,  so  that  the  * 
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ervous  chord,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  pain,  can  be  reached, 
lis  part  may  be  burnt  with  a hot'wire  introduced  in. a pipe# 
ad  tiie  cavity  be  filled  up  wTith  lead,  wax,  or  mastich. 
ouching  that  part  of  the  ear  called  the  antihelix,  which  is 
,ie  interior  prominent  part,  with  a hot  iron,  sometimes  also 
■moves  the  tooth-ach,  but,  to  have  the  desired  effect,  it 
ust  be  done  by  surprise. 

1 1 f the  tooth  be  hollow,  a very  good  application  for  easing 
e pain  is  a mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  tincture 
opium  and  myrrh;  a few  drops  of  which  may  be  intro- 
iced  into  the  tooth  upon  a little  cotton.  Or  the  smoke  of 
:n-bane  seeds,  &c. 

Some  women,  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of 
egnaney,  are  subject  to  the  tooth-ach,  which  is  generally 
lieved  by  small  bleedings.  Hysteric  women  also  are  liable 
it;  but  in  these  it  is  merely  a nervous  affection,  and  to 
: cured  by  such  medicines  as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned 
treating  of  that  disorder. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Pain  of  the  Stomach. 

[This  pain,  commonly  termed  the  heart-burn,  is  ac- 
; mpanied  with  an  anxiety,  a heat  more  or  less  violent, 
1 Htness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a plentiful  discharge 
water  from  the  mouth.  It  may  proceed  from  various 
uses,  such  as  indigestion;  wind;  sharp  humours,  whether 
id,  bilious,  or  rancid;  acrid  and  pungent  food,  as  spices, 
c. ; from  worms;  a stoppage  of  customary  evacuations; 
nty  and  rheumatic  humours ; surfeits ; from  the  natural 
: ucus  or  viscid  fluid  of  the  stomach  being  abraded,  particu- 
•ly  m the  upper  orifice,  &c. 

Cure.— When  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceeds  from  a 
.ppage  o customary  evacuations,  in  a person  of  a sanguine 
d full  habit,  recourse  should  be  had  to  bleeding;  and  it 
II  also  be  proper  to  keep  the  body  open  by  mild  purga- 
e>,  such  as  rhubarb,  senna,  or  crystals  of  tartar 
In  any  other  pain  of  the  stomach,  bleeding  is  not  ncces- 
y,  but  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  offending 
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cause.  IF  it  proceeds  from  indigestion,  or  any  acrid  mat- 
ter m the  stomach,  an  emetic  should  he  given,  and  after- 
wards such  medicines  as  are  suited  to  the  specific  kind  of 
acrimony.  Thus,  if  it  arise  from  acidities.  Take  of  the 
powder  of  crabs’  claws,  and  sugar,  each  two  drachms ; oil 
of  cinnamon,  two  drops:  mix  them,  and  take  a tea-spoonful 
of  it  two  or  three  times  a day:  or,  in  place  of  it,  the  same 
quantity  of  calcined  magnesia  may  be  used.  Lozenges  of 
chalk  may  also  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  attended  with 
costiveness,  eight  grains  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken  with  the 
magnesia,  or  other  powder,  twice  a day.  When  acidities 
are  the  cause,  fixed  and  volatile  alkaline  salts,  such  as  the 
salt  ot  wormwood,  or  of  tartar,  and  the  salt  of  hartshorn, 
taken  in  a small  cup  of  water,  will  also  give  relief.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  precise  quantity  may  be  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  but,  at  a moderate  calculation,  a scruple 
ol  either  of  the  two  first,  or  ten  grains  of  the  last,  may  prove 
sufficient  for  the  purpose;  or  a pint  of  lime-water  daily. 
When  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  is  not  certainly  ascertain- 
ed, a little  gum-arabic,  dissolved  in  water,  will  be  found  a, 
more  general  remedy. 

If  a sharpness  and  too  great  quantity  o/  bile  be  the  causer 
an  emetic  is  necessary,  as  in  every  foulness  of  the  stomach. 
In  this  case,  drinking  a pint,  or  upwards,  of  hot  water  every 
morning;  or  Bath  water  is  of  great  advantage,  as  a pre- 
ventive remedy;  keeping  the  body  occasionally  open  by 
small  doses  of  rhubarb,  castor-oil,  or  other  mild  laxative. 

If  too  free  an  use  of  spices,  or  other  hot  substances,  be 
the  cause,  a draught  of  cold  water  will  prove  serviceable. 
3f  it  proceed  from  wind,  the  same  remedy  is  often  prefera- 
ble to  those  of  a cordial  nature.  When  it  arises  from 
worms,  the  means  formerly  mentioned  under  that  article 
must  be  employed.  When  from  gou*ty  or  rheumatic  humours, 
the  feet  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  warm  wine- 
whey  be  drunk  to  promote  perspiration.  If  it  arises  from  a 
surfeit,  a glass  of  peppermint-water  may  be  taken. 

If  the  pains  arise  from  any  excoriation  or  ulceration,  the 
complaint  will  be  constant,  but  greatly  increased  upon 
swallowing  any  thing  hot  or  acrid.  In  this  case,  soft  muci- 
laginous medicines,  as  gum-arabic,  linseed-tea,  Szc.  are  the 
best  remedies;  but  nothing  will  prove  more  usetul  than  a 
milk  diet.  * ■ 

When  women  contract  this  complaint  after  the  natural 
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oppage  of  their  monthly  evacuations,  they  will  find  great 
enefit  from  opening  an  issue  in  the  arm  or  leg;  which  may 
cewise  preserve  them  from  other  ailments. 

When  the  pain  is  attended  with  a discharge  of  clear 
mph  or  water,  sometimes  insipid,  sometimes  acrid,  it  is 
lied  the  zvater-brash.  In  this  case,  the  best  remedies  are 
e bark  and  stomachic  bitters. 

’ Where  a pain  of  the  stomach  is  habitual,  there  is  gene- 
dly  a relaxation  of  that  organ,  which  ought  to  be  stren^fh- 
;ed  likewise  by  these  remedies,  and  the  elixir  of  vitriol ; 
teen  or  twenty  drops  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a dish  of 
momile-tea,  or  any  other  vehicle,  twice  a day.  If  attend- 
with  costiveness,  the  occasional  use  of  aloetic-pills,  ot 
me  other  laxative,  will  be  proper : or  both  ends  may  b& 
svvered  by  a combination  of  equal  parts  of  Peruvian  bark 
d rhubarb  m wine  or  brandy,  and  taken  in  such  quantity 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

For  those  who  are  subject  to  this  complaint,  the  best  diet 
light  animal  food,  with  little  bread  ; and  the  drink  should 
toast  and  water,  or  occasionally  brandy  and  water, 
lily  riding  on  horseback  is  highly  serviceable,  as  is  like- 
se  sailing. 


Pain  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  from  Poison. 

' The  effects  of  poison  being  generally  sudden  and  violent 
s extremely  proper  that  every  person  should  be  acquaint- 
with  the  means  of  counteracting  them.  The  knowledge 
cessary  for  this  purpose  is  not  difficult  to  be  acquired, 
1 may  likewise  be^easily  put  in  practice. 

1 P°isons  may  be  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  according 
they  belong  to  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom0 
ie  first  of  these  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  of  corrosive 
Lure,  such  as  arsenic,  &c.  The  second  have  generally  a 
^ ,°l  ™V*fative  quality,  as  acOnite,  hemlock,  &c. 

the  last  is  the  infection  which  poisonous  animals  com- 

naUy  b>  ^ ^ °r  St™S’  which  are  01%  applied  ex- 

Upon  swallowing  arsenic,  a burning  heat  and  violent 
c'mgpain  are  felt  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  accomna 
;d  w,th  extrefne  thirst,  and  an  inclination  ^vomT^f 
lef  be-not  soon  obtained,  the  patient  is  seized  with  -rcat 
aety , hiccuping fainting*  and  coldness  of  the  ext?emt 
>.  These  are  followed  by  the  discharge  of  black  matter 
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from  the  stomach,  and  foetid  stools,  which  indicate  a morti- 
fication of  the  bowels,  and  approaching  death.  A mortifi- 
cation of  the  genitals  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  poison  of 
arsenic. 

For  obviating  the  effects  of  this  poison,  the  most  active  ' 
exertion  is  necessary.  The  person  ought  immediately  to  | 
drink  large  quantities  of  milk  and  honey  mixed,  of  warm  1 
water  and  oil,  or,  in  defect  of  oil,  melted  fresh  butter. 
Fat  broths,  likewise,  if  they  can  be  procured  in  time,  will  ■« 
answer  the  purpose.  These,  if  drunk  plentifully,  will  be  ; 
apt  to  excite  vomiting;  but  to  produce  that  effect  as  soon  as 
possible,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  to  them  half  a drachm  or 
two  scruples  of  ipecacuanha,  or  half  a drachm  of  white  vi- 
triol, and  a tea-spoonful  of  volatile  spirits ; clyslersof  the  same 
kind  should  also  be  repeatedly  given.  In  a word,  the  whole 
tract  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  filled  with  softening 
emollient  liquids,  both  to  dilute  and  sheathe  the  poison.  I 
When  by  these  means  a discharge  has  been  obtained  both  \ 
ways,  it  will  be  proper  that  the  person  continue  to  take 
plentifully  of  a decoction  of  barley,  with  some  gum-arabic, 
and  spermaceti,  or  the  drinks  before  mentioned ; keeping 
the  body  open  for  several  days  by  the  castor  oil  mixture,  an 
infusion  of  senna,  Glauber’s  salts,  or  scfme  other  purgative, 
until  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  poison  is  entirely  ex- 
pelled. Even  after  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  persevere 
some  days  longer  in  the  use  of  spermaceti,  and  the  decoction 
of  barley,  with  gum-arabic,  to  sheathe  and  besmeare  any  . 
parts  of  the  intestines  which  may  have  been  abraded  by  the 
acrimony  of  the  poison. 

If  the  person  be  of a full  habit  of  tfody,  or  the  pulse  be 
strong  and  full,  it  will  be  advisable,  besides  the  above  pro- 
cess, to  take  away  some  blood  by  the  lancet. 

The  saline  preparations  of  mercury,  lead,  copper,  and  an- 
timony, that  is,  the  solutions  of  these  metafe  in  different 
acids,  are,  in  very  small  doses,  useful  and  powerful  medi- 
cines; but,  given  in  too^great  quantity,  are  active  and  viru- 
lent poisons.  When  these  have  been  taken,  it  has  been  re* 
commended  to  adopt  the  process  above  described  in  respect 
of  the  poison  of  arsenic;  but  no  medicine  will  have  so  im- 
mediate an  effect  as  a solution  of  any  alkali,  which,  uniting 
with  the  acid,  decomposes  the  salt,  and  precipitates  the 
metal  in  the  form  of  a calx,  nearly  or  wholly  inactive. 

When,  therefore,  any  of  these  substances  has  been  s\v 
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owed,  dissolve  about  one  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar,  salt  of 
vormvvood,  or  common  pearl-ashes,  in  a halfgallon  of  warm 
rater,  and  let  the  person  drink  plentifully  of  it,  remember-- 
igr  that  his  life  is  at  stake.  Alter  this  has  been  done,  the 
aethod  before  mentioned  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
ige. 

Among  the  vegetable  poisons,  the  plants  which 
liefly  produce  unhappy  effects  are  some  kinds  of  mush- 
joms ; hemlock,  gathered  for  parsley,  and  eaten  in  sallads ; 
le  roots  of  the  hemlock-dropwort,  eaten  instead  of  carrots ; 
id  the  berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  which  children  eat 
v mistake  for  wild  cherries ; the  aconite  and  henbane  and 
\:>ium.  All  the  poisons  of  this  class,  as  has  been  already 
oserved,  seem  to  prove  mortal  rather  from  a narcotic  or 
upifying,  than  an  acrimonious  and  stimulating  quality.  The 
lief  symptoms  produced  by  them  are  a staring  wildness  in 
e eyes,  confusion  of  sight,  palpitations,  giddiness,  loss  of 
emory  and  voice,  stupor  or  fury,  convulsions,  and  retchings 
vomit. 

When  any  of  these  poisons  has  been  unfortunately  re- 
| ‘ived  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  should  immediately 
ke  a solution  of  vitriolated  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  in  warm 
negar  and  water,  and  repeat  it  till  it  causes  him  to  vomit 
entifully,  assisted  by  a large  quantity  of  oil,  butter,  and 
her  softening  fluids,  as  above  recommended.  If  he  be  an 
nit,  or  grown  up  person,  he  should  take  fifteen  grains,  or 
scruple  of  the  medicine,  at  a time. 

After  the  operation  of  the  vomit,  and  the  evacuation  of 
‘3  intestinal  canal,  by  emollient  and  oily  clysters,  the  pa- 
nt should  continue  to  take  large  quantities  of  water,  or 
ley,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  and  acidulated  with 
uegar,  Yvhich  is  regarded  as  an  efficacious  remedy  against 
is  sort  of  poisons. 

The  valuable  drug  opium,  when  taken  in  too  large  quan- 
y,  produces  effects  equally  pernicious  with  those  of  the 
getable  poisons  above  mentioned.  The  method  of  cure, 
this  case,  is  the  same  as  already  described,  except  that 
ere  may  be  a greater  necessity  for  immediate  bleeding;  the 
ect  ot  this  poison  being  to  produce  symptoms  similar  to 
>seof  the  sanguineous  apoplexy.  Blisters  may  be  applied 
tween  the  shoulders,  and  to  the  ancles,  as  well  as  vinegar 
the  nostrils;  and  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  oream  of  tartar, 
11011  juice,  or  any  convenient  palatable  acids,  may  be 
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added  plentifully  to  the  patient’s  drink.  The  common 
saline  mixture  is  here  particularly  recommended,  and  that  to 
be  given  freely.  ' 

To  afford  opportunity  for  these  remedies,  much  depends 
upon  keeping  the  patient  from  sleeping  until  the  effects  of 
opium  be  over.  After  the  poison  is  discharged,  two  or 
three  gentle  purges  should  be  given  at  stated  intervals. 

Of  the  Bites  of  Poisonous  Animals. 

Of  the  original  cause  of  madness  in  animals,  and  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  the  poison  which  they  communicate,  we  as 
yet  know  nothing  with  certainty.  Nor  has  experience 
proved  more  successful  with  respect  to  the  uniform  accom- 
plishment of  a cure  in  this  species  of  infection.  The  credu- 
lity which  always  attends  ignorance,  and  the  imposture  that 
preys  upon  credulity,  have  both  contributed  to  retard  the 
advancement  of  science  wherever  investigation  is  difficult.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to- 
ascertain  with  precision  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
the  madness  of  animals,  that  we  may  be  better  enabled  to 
guard  against  an  accident  productive  of  the  most  deplorable 
effects. 

The  madness  of  a dog  may  be  known  by  his  dull  heavy 
look.  He  seldom  or  never  barks,  and  shows  an  inclination 
to  solitude.  He  refuses  all  food,  hangs  down  his  ears  and 
tail,  and  often  lies  down,  as  if  going  to  sleep.  He  appears 
angry  and  snarles  at  strangers,  but  fawns  upon  his  owner. — 
The’  symptoms  hitherto  enumerated  appear  in  the  first 
stage  of  madness.  He  next  begins  to  breathe  quick,  shoots 
out  his  tongue,  slavers  and  froths  at  the  mouth,  seems  as  if 
half  asleep,  flies  suddenly  at  by-standers,  and  runs  forward 
in  a curve  line.  At  length  he  knows  not  his  owner;  his  eyes 
become  thick  and  dim,  and  water  runs  from  them.  His 
tongue  assumes  a red  colour,  he  grows  weak  and  faint, 
often  falls  down,  then  rises,  and  attempts  to  fly  at  some- 
thing. He  now  becomes  furious;  and  the  nearer  he  is  ad- 
vanced to  lliis-state,  the  bite  is  more  dangerous.  ^ J 

Innumerable  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  canine  madness,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  ce» 
lebrated ; but  experience  too  surely  evinces,,  that  almost  all 
of  them  are  frivolous,  and  the  remainder  inadequate  to  the 
effect.  The  only  certain  means  of  cure  is  to  cut  out  the 
bitten  part  immediately.  Cupping-gla  ses  should  then  * 
applied.  The  part  should  be  cauterized,  or  washed  dauj^ 
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un  salt  water:  or,  applying  to  it  the  stronger  ointment  of 
iicksilver,  it  ought  to  be  kept  open  with  escharotrcs  or 
ashes  If  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit,  it  will  be  proper 
bleed.  Vomit,  with  vitriolatecl  quicksilver,  in  the  quan- 
; >:  ot  fo"r  Srains*  Give.at  night  half  a drachm  of  cm- 
L.bai,  with  sixteen  grains  of  musk  ; to  which  may  be  added, 

' e &Iams  camphor,  and  one  of  opium  ; giving  a purge 
;~next  morning.  The  patient  should  bathe  in  the  sea,  or 
b r ' ' ,e'jery  morning,  for  a week,  and  at  night  take 
ne  of  Mindererus’s  spirit,  or  other  medicine,  to  promote 
rspiration.  Both  the  bathing  and  sudorific  should  be  re- 
..ated  three  or  four  times,  at  the  next  full  and  change  of 
..n  oon  i he  ointment  of  quicksilver,  applied  externally, 
d v triokted  quicksilver,  taken  inwardly,  so  as  to  raise  a 
:i  ation  for  several  weeks,  are  said  to  prove  of  great  effi- 
-y.  In  Germany,  the  root  of  deadly  night-shade  has 
rt  f V?'  fr0m  t lree  f0  S1X  grain*  a-t  a dose,  and  is  re- 
lludy10  la'e  Pr°Ved  m’fallible  in  the  first  stages  of  the 

For  cuimg  the  bile  of  a viper,  we  are  informed  that  the 

ne  of  ?he  d°  more  than  rub  into  the  wound 

[4°  0f  tins  animal ; though  the  method  of 

k mg  the  wound,  as  practised  by  the  ancient  Psylli  and 
•rsi,  would  appear  to  be  preferable;  rubbing  the  nart 

™.™  ?"  olives.  A ^poultice  of 

iiiiedio  TC  Pd  T?  “e  same’  s!iodW  likewise  be 
, 10  the  wound  ; and  tne  patient  ought  to  drink  freelv 

inegar-whey,  or  water-gruel,  with  vinegar  in  it  to 

i mote  perspiration : for  vinegar  is  (bund  highly  beneficial 

P0,j011,’  a'ld  oughl  t0  be  plentifully  used. 

s"bgs  0fTn,e0rtP01S0nuS  that,  Which  ,s  oommunicated  by 
stings  of  insects;  such  as  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  hor- 

’ V;  bu  tb,s  ls  attended  with  danger,  when  a 

ous  and  thee  d lhesl,ngs>  however,  be  very  nu- 

*“  a,S°  ^ci^Sr^the 
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quantify  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  every  three  or  four  hour*, 
and  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  or  other  diluting 
liquors, 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Venereal  Disease. 

This  d border  may  very  properly  be  ranked  after  thr 
poisons,  not  only  as  being  of  a virulent  nature,  but  cornmuH 
nicating  infection  bycontact..  It  is  generally  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  or  at  least  two  different  modifications,  \u, 
'1  he  primary  or  heal  symptoms,  confined  to  the  organs  of 
generation,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  the  forms  of  virulent 
gonorrhcea,  chancre,  phymosis,  &c.  ; and  the  secondary  or 
constitutional  disease.  The  first  is  often  called  a clap,  of 
lues;  the  second,  syphilis,  or  the  confirmed  pox. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  consists  of  a running  or  discharge 
of  matter  from  the  parts  of  generation  in  either  sex.  It 
sometimes  commences  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  infec- 
tion has  been  received,  and  at  others  not  before  a month  or 
upwards  ; but  it  commonly  makes  its  appearance  in  eight  or 
ten  days.  The  usual  forerunner  of  the  complaint  is  an 
itching  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  sometimes  extending 
over  the  whole  glans,  which  is  succeeded  by  a discharge 
from  the  urethra,  at  first  whitish,  but  afterwards  changing 
to  yellow  or  green.  A.  slight  degree  of  redness  and  inflam- 
mation begin-  to  appear  about  the  lips  of  the  urethra  ; and 
a pain  and  smarting  are  frequently  felt  in  making  water. 

There  is  commonly  a fulness  of  the  yard,  particularly  of 
the  glans ; and  frequently  a soreness,  either  in  part,  or 
through  the  whole  of  the  urethra,  accompanied  with  pain 
in  erection.  When  the  inflammation,  or  irritability,  ot  the 
urethra  is  great,  the  penis  is  incurvated  downwards  in  erec- 
tion, attended  with  considerable  pain,  and  sometimes  hae- 
morrhage. These  symptoms  are  sometimes  accompanied 
with  swellings  of  the  testicles,  or  sympathetic  tumefactions 
of  the  neighbouring  glands. 

Sometimes  the  infection  is  received  by  the  virulent  matter 
remaining  in  contact  with  the  prepuce,  or  glans,  in  which  jt 
produces  a lingering  ulcer,  with  a hardened  base,  f his  o 
termed  a chancre,  and  frequently  lays  the  foundation  of  * 
confirmed  disease.  When  the  matter  produced  by  this  ulctF 
is  absorbed,  it  is.  followed  by  buboes  in  the  groin,  and  lre*\ 
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icntlv  blotches  on  the  skin,  at  first  attended  with  inflam- 
ation.  This  at  length  disappearing,  a white  scurf  arises, 
coessively  peeling  off’  and  returning.  It  afterwards  be- 
.nes  copper-coloured  : and  in  the  end  forms  a scab,  with 
ulcer  underneath.  To  these  symptoms,  succeed  ulcers 
the  throat,  nodes  on  the  tendons,  ligaments,  periosteum 
d hones,  with  caries,  and  nocturnal  pains. 

Cure,  or  treatment. — When  any  suspicion  ari-es  of 
nng  caught  the  venereal  infection,  the  person  should  iin- 
idiately.  taKe  to  a low  diet,  avoiding  all  animal  food, 
cenes,  and  strong  liquors,  and  confine  himself  to  mild 
getables,  milk  broths,  light  puddings,  &c.  His  drink 
•aid  be  of  a smooth  kind,  the  most  opposite  to  acrimony  ; 
•h  as  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  linseed-tea,  whey, 
decoctions  of  marsh-mallows  and  liquorice  ; of  which  lie 
gut  to  drink  plentifully.  He  must  avoid  all  violent exei'~ 
2,  particularly  riding  on  horseback,  as  vveil  as  venereal 
lasures.  _ He  must  at  the  same  time  beware  of  cold,  and, 
'mg  a.  high  state  of  inflammation,  keep  his  bed. 

The  cure  of  a virulent  gonorrhoea  is  not  always  to  be  ef- 
fect in  any  determinate  time  ; as  it  depends  not  only  upon 
virulence  or.  the  infection,  but  the  particular  constitu- 
1 of  toe  patient.  Under  the  most  judicious  treatment  it 
y continue  lvvo  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  double 
f sPace*  A sbght  infection,  however,  may  be  carried 
m a week,  by  fomenting  the  parts  with  warm  milk  and 
i.er,  and  injecting  frequently  into  the  urethra  a little  sweet 
' or  linseed- tea,  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  After 
g these  two  or  three  times  a day,  for  some  days,  till  the 
; lence.  of  tlie  discharge  is  removed,  then,  merely  to  cure 
'remaining  weakness,  astringent  injections  may  be  given 
he  same  manner,  for  a similar  space  of  time.  Take  of 
te  vitriol  one  scruple;  dissolve  it  in  five  tible-spoon- 
iwe  C°nim0n  water'  ai*d  use  it  as  an  injection,  with  a 


d the  first  onset  of  the  disorder,  it  may  very  readily  be 
q;cd  by  astringent  injections,  but  this  method  is  not  to 

wl  be  av0lded-  If  the  person  be  of  a 

; . f“!1,  hablt  body,  and  the  inflammation  runs 

f.  t U1  be  ProPer  to  bleed,  from  six  to  twelve  ounces. 

■ mg  purges  are  also  advisable  in  this  stdge  of  the  com- 

’ 1 j-  ra,C1^?s. 0 Glauber’s  salts,  with  half  an  ounce 

unna,  dissolved  m a gdl  and  a half  of  warm  water,  may 
iken  every  second  or  third  day  for  the  first  fortnight* 
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internally,  either  from  a natural  aver  ion  to  flint  medicine, 
or  a tenderness  of  the  bowels,  it  may  be  applied  outwardly 
■with  equal  success,  and,  indeed,  with  less  danger  fo  the 
constitution,  which  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less-injured  by  a long- 
continued  use  of  mercurial  medicines  taken  inwardly.  For ' 
this  purpose,  the  common  mercurial  ointment,  made  by  rub-J 
bing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog’s  lard  and  quicksilver,! 
is  very  well  adapted.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  rubbed 
in  at  night  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs.  The  person] 
should  stand  before  a fire  during  the  operation,  and  should* 
wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  skin  while  he  is  using  thej 
ointment. 

If,  during  this  process,  the  inflammation  of  the  genital! 
parts,  and  other  symptoms,  should  return,  or  the  mouth  ] 
should  become  affected,  the  patient  ought  fo  take  a doseuor 
two  of  Glauber’s  salts,  or  some  other  cooling  purge,  and 
the  rubbing  be  intermitted  for  a few  days.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  spitting  is  gone  off,  if  any  of  the  virulence  still  remains,* 
the  use  of  the  ointment  must  be  resumed,  though  in  .-mailer  1 
quantities,  and  at  longer  intervals  than  before;  and  the. 
mercury,  in  whatever  form  employed,  must  not  be  disced-' 
tinned  while  any  particle  of  virulence  suspected  to  remain] 
in  the  body. 

During  the  stage  of  the  complaint  in  which  mercury  is 
used,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  a strict  attention  to 
diet  as  in  the  inflammatory  state,  vet  the  patient  must  stiili 
avoid  intemperance  of  every  kind.  The  food  must  be  easy  ’ 
of  digestion,  and  not  of  a heating  quality.  There  must  be 
a total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors;  and  if  any  win** 
is  taken,  it  must  be  diluted  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
wafer. 

When  the  treatment  now  described  has  entirely  re-- 
moved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  the  soreness  of  the  genital 
parts  ; when  the  running  from  the  urethra  is  considerably^’ 
diminished,  and  not  followed  by  any  pain. or  swelling  in  the 
groin  or  testicle;  when  the  involuntary  erections  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  matter  discharged  becomes  pale,  whitish, 
thick,  void  of  ill  smell,  and  viscid  or  ropy  ; unde  r these  cir- 
cumstances we  may  at  length  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a g'Cet, 
with  astringent  agglutinating  medicines. 

Of  a Gleet, 

This  is  a discharge  of  thin  matter,  resembling  the  white 
of  eggs,  from  the  urethra,  occasioned  by  relaxation. 
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nes  on  generally  after  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and  is  attend- 
with  little  or  no  pain  in  making  water. 

"or  the  cure  of  this  complaint  the"  patient"  must  have 
oiirse  to  astringent  remedies;  such  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
.11,  &c.  Astringent  injections  may  likewise  be  employed, 
siting,  as  before,  of  white -vitriol,  to  which  a few  grains 
jinn  may  be  added  ; and,  when  these  remedies  fail  to 
• diice  the  desired  effect,  the  cold  bath  may  still  be  used 
rreat  advantage. 

;'he  use  of  Pyrmont  or  Bristol  waters,  with  which  a little 
et  or  port  wine  may  sometimes  be  mixed,  is  in  this  case 
•isable;  asds  likewise  a decoction  of  sarsaparilla  for  com- 
1 drink.  Blisters  applied  to'  the  perimeum  greatly  assist 
ir  remedies  when  the  source  of  the  complaint  is  seated 
. l up  in  the  urethra.  If  these  means  prove  ineffectual, 
e is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a callosity  in  the 
ihra,  for  the  removal  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
ourse  to  Smyth’s  metallic  bougies;  the  size  of  which 
uld  be  as  large  as  the  parts  can  bear,  and  their  use  should 
•continued  for  g considerable  time. 

Swelled  Testicle. 

' * 

'his  symptom  may  proceed  from  the  venereal  poison 
i ing  in  the  body  a considerable  -time,  but  commonly 
pens  from  infection  lately  contracted;  and  is  for  the 
: t part  occasioned  by  cold,  hard  drinking,  strong,  purga- 
;,  violent  exercise,  the  too  early  use  of  astringent  medi- 
s,  or  other  errors  in  treatment. 

l the  inflammatory  stage  of  this  complaint,  bleeding  is 
vssary,  and  must  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
ie  symptoms.  Leeches  also  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
i advantage.  Fomentations  and  softening  poultices 
it  to  be  diligently  applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed'; 
when  he  is  up,  at  the  same1  time  that  care  is  taken  to 
> the  testicle  warm,  it  must  be  suspended  in  a bag  or 
The  food  must  be  the  same  as  in  inflammatory  disor- 
, and  the  drink  be  diluting. 

, by  this  inode  of  treatment,  the  complaint  should  not 
ffectuaily  removed,  there  will  be  a necessity  forrenew- 
1 he  mercurial  process.  The  mercurial  ointment  must 
ibbed  on  the  thighs,  as  before  directed,  and  the  patient 
be  confined  to  bed,  if  necessary,  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
ending  the  testicle,  all  the  while,  -with  a bag  or  truss. 
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internally,  cither  from  a natural  aver:  ion  to  that  medicine, 
or  a tenderness  of  the  bowels,  it  may  he  applied  outwardly 
"with  equal  success,  and,  indeed,  with  less  danger  to  the 
constitution,  which  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less-injured  by  a long- 1 
continued  use  of  mercurial  medicines  taken  inwardly.  For 
this  purpose,  the  common  mercurial  ointment,  made  by  rub- 
bing together  equal  quantities  of  hog’s  lard  and  quicksilver,' 
is  very  well  adapted.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  rubbed 
in  at  night  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs.  The  person' 
should  stand  before  a fire  during  the  operation,  and  should 
wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  skin  while  he  is  using  the  j 
ointment. 

If,  during  this  process,  the  inflammation  of  the  genital] 
parts,  and  other  symptoms,  should  return,  or  the  mouth, 
should  become  affected,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a do  safer 
two  of  Glauber’s  salts,  or  some  other  cooling  purge,  and 
the  rubbing  be  intermitted  for  a few  days.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  spitting  is  gone  off,  if  any  of  the  virulence  still  remains, ' 
the  use  of  the  ointment  must  be  resumed,  though  in  smaller 
quantities,  and  at  longer  intervals  than  before ; and  the. 
mercury,  in  whatever  form  employed,  must  not  be  discon- 
tinued while  any  particle  of  virulence  is  suspected  to  remain 
in  the  body. 

During  the  stage  of  the  complaint  in  which  mercury  isl 
used,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  a strict  attention  to 
diet  as  in  the  inflammatory  state,  yet  the  patient  must  still 
avoid  intemperance  of  every  kind.  The  rood  must  be  ea<y 
of  digestion,  and  not  of  a heating  quality.  There  must  be 
a total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  j and  if  any  wine 
is  taken,  it  must  be  diluted  with  a sufficient  quantity  ot 
water. 

When  the  treatment  now  described  has  entirely  re- 
moved the  heat  of  urine,  and  the  soreness  of  the  genital 
parts ; when  the  running  from  the  urethra  is  coneidcrabl) 
diminished,  and  not  followed  by  any  pain  or  swelling  in  th 6 
groin  or  testicle;  when  the  involuntary  erections  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  matter  discharged  becomes  pale,  whitish, 
thick,  void  of  ill  smell,  and  viscid  or  ropy  ; under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  may  at  length  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet, 
with  astringent  agglutinating  medicines. 

Of  a Gleet . 

This  is  a discharge  of  thin  matter,  resembling  the  w hite 
of  eggs,  from  the  urethra,  occasioned  by  relaxation. 


mes  on  generally  after  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and  is  attend- 
with  little  or  no  pain  in  making  water, 
par  the  cure  of  this  complaint  the  patient' must  have 
?ourse  to  astringent  remedies;  such  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
m,  &c.  Astringent  injections  may  likewise  be  employed, 
tsi sting,  as  before,  of  white -vitriol,  Lo  which  a few  grains 
alum  may  be  added  ; and,  when  these  remedies  fail  to 
niuce  the  desired  effect,  the  cold  bath  may  still  be  used 
great  advantage.  , . 

l iie  use  of  Pyrmoht  or  Bristol  waters*  with  which  a little 
ret  or  port  wine  may  sometimes  be  mixed,  is  in  this  case 
.usable';  as  is  likewise  a decoction  of  sarsaparilla  for  com- 
n drink.  Blisters  applied  to'  ihe  peririieum  greatly  assist 
. er  remedies  when  the  source  of  the  complaint  is  seated 
h up  in  the  urethra.  If  these  means  prove  ineffectual, 

1 re  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a callosity  in  the 
othra,  for  the  removal  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
ourse  to  Smyth’s  metallic  bougies ; the  size  of  which 
mid  be  as  large  as  the  parts  can  bear,  and  their  use  should 
continued  for  g considerable  time, 

Szvelled  Testicle. 

■This  symptom  may  proceed  from  the  venereal  poison 
. <ing  in  the  body  a considerable  time,  but  commonly 
>pen$  from  infection  lately  contracted;  and  is  for  the 
s st  part  occ  asioned  by  cold,  hard  chinking,  strong,  purga- 
;s,  violent  exercise,  the  too  early  use  of  astringent  medi- 
cs, or  other. errors  in  treatment. 

i n the  inflammatory  stage  of  this  complaint,  bleeding  is 
« essary,  and  mud  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
he  symptoms.  Leeches  also  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
h advantage.  Fomentations  and  softening  poultices 
;ht  to  be  diligently  applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  ; 
when  he  is  up,  at  the  saine*time  that  care  is  taken  to 
p the  testicle  warm,  it  must  be  suspended  in  a bag  or 
;s.  The  food  must  be  the  same  as  in  inflammatory  diso'r- 
5j . and  the  drink  be  diluting. 

f,  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  complaint  should  not 
effectually  removed,  there  will  be  a necessity  for  renew- 
' the  mercurial  process.  The  mercurial  ointment  must 
ttbbed  >n  the  thighs,  as  before  directed,  and  the  patient 
;t  be*  confined  to  bed,  if  necessary,  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
>ending  the  testicle,  till  the  while,  wi-fch  a bag  or  truss. 
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and  drinking  plentifully  of  a strong  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
If  these  means  should  not  succeed,  there  will  arise  a pre- 
sumption that  the  complaint  is  supported  by  a scrofulous 
or  cancerous  habit;  in  which  case,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
hemlock,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  employed.  The 
part  should  be  fomented,  daily,  with  a decoction  of  this  herb, 
the  leaves  of  which,  bruised,  may  likewise  be  added  to  the 
poultice  ; and  the  patient  ought  to  take  the  same  medicine, 
inwardly,  in  the  form  of  the  extract,  made  into  pills.  The 
manner  of  using  it,  is  to  begin  with  two  or  three  grains,  and 
to  increase  the  dose  gradually  till  some  good  effect  be  per- 
ceived ; from  which  period  the  medicine  is  to  be  continued 
without  any  farther  increase. 

Chancres. 

Chancres  are  small  callous  ulcers,  seated  chiefly  about 
the  gians,  and  which  may  appear  without  any  previous 
gonorrhoea.  Their  progress  is  commonly  as  follows : first, 
(here  arises  a red  pimple,  which  becomes  pointed  at  the 
top,  and  contains  a whitish  matter  inclining  to  yellow.  Aft- 
er breaking,  it  degenerates  into  an  obstinate  ulcer,  the 
edges  of  which  gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Some- 
times, at  its  first  appearance,  it  resembles  a simple  excoria- 
tion of  me  cuticle.  * 

Achancre  sometimes  appears  with  gonorrhoea,  but  is  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  a confirmed  lues.  When  it  arises 
soon  after  impure  coition,  its  treatment  differs  little  or  no- 
thing from  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  same  cool- 
ing diet  must  be  used,  with  moderate  bleeding,  and  some 
gentle  doses  of  physic;  besides  which,  the  parts  must  be 
fomented  with  w'arm  milk  and  water,  and  softening  poul- 
tices applied.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment  the  inflam- 
mation commonly  abates,  and  the  patient  is  thus  prepared 
for  entering  upon  a course  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres,  or  those  which  arise  from  a con- 
firmed lues,  are  commonly  attended  with  other  effects 
characteristic  of  their  origin  ; such  as.  ulcers  in  the  throat, 
scurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  nocturnal  pains 
&c.  They  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the. 
inside  of  the  thigh,  but  are  not  always  confined  to  these 
limits.  They  are  also  less  painful  than  primary  chancres, 
but  frequently  larger  and  more  hard. 

Besides  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  there  are  van* 
©us  other  affections  attendant  on  this  disorder,  according  to 
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he  parts  which  arc  most  exposed  to  its  virulence-  such’ 
is  a strangury  or  obstruction  of  urine,  a phymasis,’  oara-- 
)h_v  mop’s,  6cc,  I he  first  of  these  complaints  may  ^ n'  ,e 
Uher  from  a spasmodic  constriction,  or  an  inflatnm  lthm 
t the  urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  Jn 

ie  formey.  case>  the  Patient  at  first  voids  hi.  urine  without 
u)  impediment;  but  as  soon  a.  it  touches  the  inflamed  and 
mder  part  of  the  urethra,  a sudden  constriction  ensues  and 
.e  urine  is  evacuated  by  spirts,  sometimes  even  by  drops 
iiy.  When  the  strangury  proceeds  from  an  inflammation 
xmt  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a constant  heat  and 
’easiness  of  the  part,  with  a constant  desire  to  make  water" 
ul^a  troublesome-  tenesmus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  lo- 

Wben  the  strangury  arises  from  a spasm  or  constriction - 
e proper  remedies  are  those  which  tend  to  sheathe  and 
aite  the  salts  of  tne  wane.  For  this  purpose  may  be  used*’ 
decoction  of  marsh-mallows,  iinseed-tea,  barley-wafer* 

! the  like,  with  soft  and  cooling  emulsions,  which  may 
■ sweetened  with  the  syrup  of  poppies.  Should  the'com* 
lint  not  yield  to  these  means,  recourse  must  be  bad  to 

ionfg'  US°  °l  em0liient  " softening  fomen- 

* W.h“  tl,e  l,liso:dfr  Proceeds  from  an  actual  inflame  atiori 
out  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  requisite"  ' I f '" 

■re  freely  and  to  repeat  the  operation  accorded  to  tlfl 
;emT  of  the  symptoms.  'After  bleeding,  if  t|le  com  old  r 
not  removed,  soft  clysters  must  be  tnven  rT 

u Id  still  prove  obstinaf<>  Kl  a • tcnjnlamt 


ubricate  the  Passat  V 7 bougies,- which 

rge  of- urine.  Bufas  soon  ^,u  Sreatly  facihiate  the  dis* 
= any  uneasiness,  it  will  be  pro^ * 

•the  on  the  contrary"^ 

M 
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'lion  behind  theglans,  which  hinders  the  prepuce  from  be- 
ing brought  forwards.  In  genera!,  bleeding,  and  gentle 
purgatives,  with  softening  fomentations  and  poultice-,  arc 
sufficient  to  remove  these  complaints,  d . .aid  these  means, 
however,  not  produce  the  desired  co  and  the  parts  be 
threatened  with  a mortification,  it  wiil  be  advisable  to  pro- 
cure a revulsion  by  a vomit,  consisting  of  a scruple  or  half  a 
•drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  tartarised,  anti- 
mony, or  .tartar  emetic;  working  it  off  with  an  infusion  oi 
■oatmeal-water,  or  thin  gruel. 

When,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  in- 
flammation proceeds,,  and  a mortification  seems  to  be  ap- 
proaching, to  obviate  that  effect,  and  prevent  a strangula- 
•ot  the  parts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  scarify  the  prepuce,  or 
divide  it;  which  being  the  province -of  a surgeon,  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  be  described.  When  a mortification  has  ac- 
tually commenced,  it  will  be  necessary  likewise  to  foment 
the  parts  frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a strong  de- 
coction of  chamomile  flowers  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
■that  the  patient  take  a drachm  of  the  latter  in  powder  every 
two  or  three  hroas. 

In  respect  of  someother  symptoms,  such  as  a priapism, 
.and  distortions  of  the  penis,  they  must  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  virulent  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove 
very  troublesome,  they  may  commonjy  be  relieved  by  a 
moderate  dose  .of  the  tincture  of  opium  taken  at  bed-time. 

•Of  Buboesi. 

These  are  hard  tumors  seated  Sr  the  groin,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished into  two  kinds,  viz.  such  as  proceed  from  a re- 
cent infection,  and  such  as  accompany  a confirmed  lues. 
The  cure  of  the  former  may  be  first  attempted  by  discus- 
sion, or,  that  not  succeeding.,  by  suppuration.  For  discus- 
sing a bubo,  the  treatment  is  ‘the  same  as  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  first  staged  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  must 
likewise  be  bled,  and  leeches  applied  to  the  part  affected; 
after  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  some  gentle  purgative, 
such  as  a decoction  of  tamarinds  and  senna,  Glauber’s  sails, 
manna,  &c.  Some  mercurial  ointment  should  then  l>e  rub- 
bed upon  the  part.  By  suc  h means,  it  frequently  happen* 
that  the  tumor  is  dissolved  in  two  or  three  days ; but  it  the 
heat,  pain,  and  pulsation,  still  continue,  it  will  be  advisable 

promote  suppuration  ; which  is  to  be  effected  by  soften- 
ing poultices,  or  the  galbanuni-jflastcr,  applied  to  ibe  part, 
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ice  or  thrice  a day;  the  patient  at  the  same  time  ;ming 
s ordinary  diet.  When  the  tumor  is  ripe,  which  may 
known  from  its  appearance,  and  the  fluctuation  of  mat- 
, it  may  he  opened  either  by  a caustic  or  lancet,  and 
er wards  dressed  with  digestive  ointment.  Should  it  not 
w ever  yield  to  the  -means  either  of  discussion  or  suppu- 
i.ion,  but  remain  a hard  scirrhous  tumor,  an  endeavour 
:st  still  be  made  to  dissolve  it  by  the  application  of  hem- 
N~c’  both  externally  and  internally,  as  directed  with  regard 
dhe  testicle.  The  last  expedient  respecting  a hard  indo- 
: t tumor  is  to  destroy  it  with  caustic-. 

VWhen  either  by  neglect,  or  imperfect  treatment,  the  ve- 
™ P°lson  has  remained  so  long  in  the  body  as  to  conta- 
iate  the  whole  habit,  there  ensues  that  degree  of  the  dis- 
e which  has  received  the  name  of  syphilis  or  a confirmed 
s,  and  may  be  known  from  particular  symptoms.  There 
'5ason  to  suspeettha t the  poison  is  universally  diffused, 
,e  local  symptoms,  such  as  chancres,  buboes,  &c\  do  not 
e way  to  the  usual  methods  of  cure-,  or,  when  cured,  if 
y breakout  again  without  any  fresh  infection.  But  if, 
he  same  time,  we  find  ulcers  breaking  out  in  the  throat, 
scabby  eruptions  on  the  skin,  or  hard  callous  tubercles, 
pustufes  covered  with  a yellow  scab,  and  appearing 

-fly  on  the  hairy  parts,  we  may  be  almost  certain  that 
disease  is  confirmed. 

™e‘,lnes-  however,  these  symptoms  appear  without 
i pre\  ious  affection  of  the  genitals,  and  may  be  the  con- 
i.ience  of  other  species  of  acrimony;  but  the  following 
be  considered  as  characteristic  signs  of  the  disease. 

I,  , er"P''on]  have  a branny  appearance,  and  are  sn- 

kTrl’n ffnrlenf -d  W,th  ilcl“nig;  and  the  scales  being 
* , ’ tl,e  aPPears  oPa  reddish  brown,  or  rather 

~“rthe  rrTth-  , T,'C  “lbe,cIeS'  or  P^bdes,  sel- 
’ither  wii^  1 Ieek,s  or  the  nose>  an<i  are  covered  at  the 
branny,  scurf,  like  the  eruptions  just  . 

DmtienLr  ’ a .l,ard,  yry,  scab  of  a tawny-colour, 
orehead  ir  mmpies  ° U’e  ha,r’  0r  near  ■'*  011 

dopT  throa,lhe  ?r"  I184  SffCCt  tHe  t0mih-  ^ 

Mhc  Aims  Th  af  rwardf  sometlmes,  though  Very 
i$lou,  or  terd^nTh,  qaC’’Uy  extend-‘»  the  nose,  a»d 
’!?  Pari' circular^t^f  t,^  ^ 

Places,  are  generally  hollow,  and  most  commonly  co- 
in 2 
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yered  with  a white  or  yellowish  slough  at  the  bottom. 
1 hey  are  red  in  their  circumference,  and  frequently  corrupt, 
the  subjacent  bones;  being  also  in  general  combined  With 
Symptoms  known  to  be  venereal. 

With  regard  to  pains,  those  which  are  deep  seated,  par- 
ticularly of  the  arms,  head,  and  shins,  always  fixed  in  the 
same  place,  and  which  affect  the  middle  and  more  folid 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  those  of  the  head, 
raging  chiefly  and  with  great  violence  in  th e fore-part  oj  the 
night , may  be  regarded  as  sure  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
But  other  wandering  . pains  of  the  membranes  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  though  they  mav  arise  from 
a venereal  taint,  cannot  be  considered  as  certain  signs,  un- 
less other  symptoms  of  the  lues  appear  at  the  same  time. 

Hard  indolent  swellings  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as 
in  those  which  are  fleshy,  in  the  periosteum,  upon  the  ten- 
dots,  ligaments,' or  bones,  or  those  protuberances  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  called  fici ; though  they  all  are  signs  of  a 
oonfi finer!  lues,  yet  if  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
other  certain  signs  of  this  disease,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
decisive  in  forming  an  opinion  of  its  real  existence,  because 
jt  is  possible  th^y  may  depend  upon  some  lurking  scrofu- 
lous humour.  When  they  proceed  from  this  source,  tiiey 
are  very  seldom  painful,  or  tend  to  inflame  and  suppurate* 
as  those  which  are  venereal  generally  do;  and  if  they  lie 
upon  a bone,  they  commonly  produce  a caries. 

Frequent  abortions,  or  the  exclusion  of  scabby, -ulcerated, 
half-corrupted,  and  dead  fetuses,  happening  without  am  ma- 
nifest cause  to  disturb  the  fetus  before  its  time,  or  to  de- 
strov  it  in  the  womb,  may  be  regarded  as  ^ certain  and  in- 
fallible sign  of  one  of  the  parents  being  tainted  with  the  ve- 
nereal disease. 

Various  are  the  remedies  which  have  been  recommended 
by  different  practitioners  for  the  cure  of  this  vhulent  dis- 
ease; but  experience  evinces,  that  the  only  antidote  to 
he  depended  upon  is  mercury;  and  that  in  most  constitu- 
tions, the  .application  of' it  externally  by  unction,  is  in  ge- 
neral the  method  to  be  preferred.  Every  preparation  of 
this  mineral. is  not  found  equally  successful.  The  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  once  greatly  extolled,  has  now  de- 
clined in  reputation.  Jn  the  mean  time,  acids,  especially 
the  mineral,  have  acquired  a degree  of  celebrity  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  disease;  and  the  nitrous  acid  is  by  some  re- 
garded as  more  efficacious  than  even  mercury  itself.  It  seems 
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indeed,  in  many  instances,  to  palliate  the  disease,  and  even 
to  cure,  at  least  for  a time,  some  of  the  symptoms  ; though 
mercury  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  resource  which  has 
the  justest  claim  to  be  infallible.  Its  efficacy,  however,  in  a 
confirmed  lues,  especially  when  of  long  standing,  may  be 
assisted  by  a decoction  of  the  woods,  particularly  sarsapa- 
rilla; in  these  cases  the  cure  can  rarely  be  depended  upon, 
unless  the  mercurial  course  be  continued  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 

I cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  cautioning  my 
readers  against  the  frauds  and  villainy  of  quacks.  No  per- 
son that  advertises  by  hand-bills -or  in  news-papers  can  be 
trusted.  The  expence  of  their  nostrums  is  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-eight  times  greater  than  that  of  the  medicines  1 
have  recommended ; and  the  consequences  produced  by 
their  solar  tinctures,  balms  of  G Ulead,  and  botanical  or  vege- 
table syrups  are  often  too  shocking  to  be  mentioned. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

0/  Scirrhus  and  Cancer. 

A.c,»  Riujs  is  a hard  indolent  tumor,  generally  oecupv. 
ing  some  gland  ; such  as  the  breasts,  arm-pits,  groins,  ike. 
Should  it  neither  be  dispersed,  brought  to  suppuration,  nor 
extirpated,  it  may  nevertheless  remain  many  years  without 
proving  injurious  to  the  constitution.  But  if  it  become  largd, 
unequal  in  its  surface,  of  a livid  colour,  with  acute  darting 
pains,  it  obtains  the  name  of  an -occult  cancer.-  This  like- 
wise, under  a temperate  and  cooling  diet,  may  continue 
for  many  years  without  greatly  molesting  the  patient;  bit t 
if  the  skin  break,  and  an  ulcer  be  formed,  which  generally 
discharges  a thin  acrimonious  matter,  of  an  extreme  foetid 
smell,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer;  a disorder 
most  incident  to  the  decline  ot  life,  and  to  the  female  sex, 
more  than  the  male.' 

Causes.— -If  may  be  occasioned  by  habitual  grief  me- 
lancholy , and  despondency  of  mind;  by  a blow,  bruise,  or 
other  internal  violence  ; and  frequently  by  the  suppression 
of  some  accustomed  evacuation; 

d his  disordei , at  the  beginning,  appears  generally  incon- 
■siderabie,  in  respect  or  its  size,  and  will  often  remain  sta- 
tionary a long  time,  without  any  symptom  - of  future  uneasi- 
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ness  or  danger;  but  if  either  the  health  be  much  affected  by 
any  causes  of  relaxation*  or  the  tumor  be  exasperated  by 
pressure  or  internal  excitement,  it  extends  its  limits  towards- 
the  neighbouring  parts,  by  an  elongation  in  the  form  of 
roots  or  limbs;  from  a fancied  resemblance  between  which 
and  the  claws  of  a crab,  it  has  been  denominated  a caucer. — 
i 'he  skin  then  changing  its  natural  colour,  becomes  red; 
and  after  various  transitions  into  purple,  blue,  and  livid, 
assumes  at  last  a black,  of  which  colour  it  ever  after  re- 
mains. The  patient  complains  of  a burning  heat,  and  lan- 
cinating pain.  The  tumor,  meanwhile,  continues  increas- 
ing, and  the  surrounding  veins,  distended  with  blood,  be- 
come likewise  black.  At  length  the  skin  gives,  way,  and  a 
thin  acrimonious  fluid  begins  to  flow  from  the  orifice,  cor- 
roding-by  its  sharpness  the  neighbouring  parts,  until  it  forms, 
a large,  ulcer  of  a hideous  appearance.  More  tumors  of  die 
•same  kind  are  now  generated,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  shooting  pains,,  which  formerly 
were  troublesome,  now  increase  in  violence;  and  the  stench, 
which  issues  from  the  ulcer  is  intolerable,  even  to  the 
patient.  Such  is  the  acrirrfony  of  the  ichor  discharged,  as  to. 
excoriate,  and  even  destroy  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  by  the  erosion  of 
blood-vessels  which  occurs,  considerable  quantities,  of  blood 
are  sometimes  also  discharged. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disorder  which  so  much  requires  a 
slender  light  regimen  and  an  easy  disposition  of  mind,  as  a 
cancer.  The  diet  ought  to  consist  chiefly  of  milk  and  vege- 
tables, avoiding  all  high  seasoned  or  salted  provisions,  and 
spirituous  as  well  as  fermented  liquors.  E\*en  wine,  though 
sometimes  admissible  as  a cordial,  must  be  used  with  mo- 
deration. The  best  drink  is-  a decoction  of  the  woods,  or 
sarsaparilla.  The  patient  ought  to  use  daily  moderate  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air ; defending,  however,  the  part  affected 
from  cold,  by  light  warm  covering,  and  guarding  likewise 
against  all  pressure.  The  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  should  be 
constantly  kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible. 

Cure. — The  cancer  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
medicine  for  a certain  and  radical  cure.  When  an  indura- 
tion of  a gland  is  the  consequence  of  some  external  injury, 
the  most  advisable  method  of  cure  is-  that  of  extirpation, 
provided  the  part  be  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  this  resource. 
But  when  it  proceeds  from  a vitiated  state  of  the  humours, 
is  of  long  standing,  and  the  habit  of  body  debilitated,  the 
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?«ost  that  can  be  clone  for  a confirmed,  especially  an  ulce- 
rated cancer,  is  to  defend  it  as  much  as  possible  from  all  irri- 
tation. In  its  incipient  state,  if  there  be  any  inflammation, 
a little  bleeding  is  proper,  and  the  patient  should  frequently 
take  cooling  laxatives,  such- as  Glauber’s  salts,  manna,  &c. 
Some  leeches  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  part  affected,  and  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment 
rubbed  gently  upon  it  every  day,  keeping  it  afterwards 
covered  with  soft  flannel  or  fur.  * 

Both  in  this  state  of  the  tumor,  and  an  ulcesated  cancer, 
fomentations  with  hemlock  are  of  great  advantage;  as  is 
likewise  the  extract  taken  internally,  in  the  form  of  pills. 
The  proper  way  of  using  it  is  to  begin  with  two  grains 
twice  a day,  and  increase  the  dose  gradually,  as  far  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it.  In  tender  habits  it  is  apt  at  first  to  af- 
fect the  head ; but  this  symptom  commonly  goes  off  by 
using  it  a little  time;  or  if  it  continues,  the  use  of  the  me- 
dicine may  be  occasionally  suspended  for  two  or  three  days* 
The  fresh  juice  of  hemlock  is  thought  more  efficacious  than 
the  extract ; and  ought  to  be  begun  in  the  quantity  of  four  or 
five  drops,  gradually  increasing  the  dose. 

Salt  water  has  been  found  a very  efficacious  alterative  in 
many  cancerous  cases,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  their 
progress.  A grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  dis- 
solved in  some  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  morning,  pro- 
duces often  good  ‘effects  in  cancers  of  the  face  and  no=e. 
An  infusion  of  night  shade  is  also  recommended  in  cancer-rff* 
the  breast : and  wherever  situated,  a solution  of  arsenic  has 
proved  highly  serviceable,  particularly  in  cancers  of  the 
oocuftkind.  It  is  advised  to  be  given  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Take  of  white  arsenic  four  grains;  dissolve  it  in  a 
pound  of  distilled  water.  Take  of  this  solution,  cow's 
nnik,  and  the  syrup  of  white  poppies,  each  a table-spoon- 
ful. Mix  and  take  them  every  morning,  doubling  the  dose 
every  week. 

Wort,  or  an  infusion  of  malt,  has  been  recommended, 
not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  an  efficacious  medicine  in 
this  disease.  It  may  be  drunk  at  pleasure,  and  should. never 
be  more  than  two  days  old. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  in  an  ulcerated  cancer,  that 
the  part  be  kept  clean.  The  best  application  for  ibis  pur- 
pose is  found  to  be  the  carrot  poultice;  which  is  made  by 
grating  the  root,  of  the  common  carrot,  and  moistening  it 
with  a sulheient  quantity  of  water,  to  make  it  into  a proper 
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consistence.  [ his  ought  to  be  applied  to  th.e  part,  and  r e- 
iifcwed  twice  a dap.  Besides  cleansing  the  sore,  which  it 
generally  does,  it. allays  the  pain,  and  greatly  diminishes  the 
smell,  so  extremely  o fieri  ive  in  this  comp’aint. 

I'or  preventing  this. disagreeable  symptom,  nothing  is  so 
.effectual  'as  the  external,  application  of  carbonic  acid  air 
and  carrot  poultices. 

Setons,  or  issues,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a cancer,  have 
sometimes  been  found  serviceable. 

When  all  other  medicines  prove  ineffectual  for  curing  or  ' 
palliating  this  dreadful  complaint,  the  last  resource  is  to 
opium  ; not,  however,  to  remove  the  disorder,  but  to  mi- 
tigate the  pain,  and  compensate,  in  some  degree,  the  im- 
possibility of  affording  more  permanent  relief. 

To  guard  against  the  invasion  of  this  terrible  disorder, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  unwholesome  food ; to 
preserve  the  health  by  daily  exercise  in  the.  open  air.}  to 
banish,  all  sadness  and  despondency,  by  habitual  cheerful- 
ness ; and  to  beware  of  any  accident  that  might  hurt  a g!ai>- 
■duiar  part,  and  lay  a foundation  for  the  disease. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 

Oj  the  Apoplexy. 

A N apoplexy  is  a sudden  deprivation  of  sense  and  vo- 
luntary motion,  without  convulsions.  The  face  appears  red 
and  bloated ; the  mouth  is  commonly  open  ; the  pulse,  espe- 
cially at  first,  isstrong  and  quick ; the  respiration  is  liken  ise 
strong,  and  attended  with  snorting,  li  is  most  incident  to 
people  in  the  decline  of  life  ; and  to  those  chiefly  who  have 
short  necks,  and  use  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  without  much 
exercise.  It  is  frequently  preceded  by  a pain  or  giddiness 
of  the  head,  drowsiness,  noise  in  the  ears,  loss  of  memory, 
and  a difficulty  of  breathing. 

Causes. — The  immediate  cause  of  an  apoplexy  is  a 
compression  of  the  brain,  proceeding  from  an  excess  or  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  or  a collection  of  watery  humours  in  the 
ventricles.  The  former  is  called  a sanguineous,  and  the  lat- 
ter a serous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing 
that  increases  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  brain,  or 
prevents  its  return  from  that  part ; violent  passions;  rich  and 
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luxurious  diet;  excessive  use  of  spiceries,  or  high-seasoned' 
Pood  ; hard  drinking  ; excess  of  venety  ; - suppression  of 
trine ; the  stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuation  ; suffering, 
the  body  to  cool  suddenly,  after  having  been  much  heated 
wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck  ; viewing  objects’ 
or  a long  time  obliquely  ; the  sudden  disappearance  of  any- 
;ruption  ; long  exposure  to  excessive  cold  ; a mercurial  sa- 
lvation suddenly  checked  by  cold,  &c. 

Cure. — In  the  sanguineous  apoplexy,  which  may  be' 
uiowm  from  the  plethoric  constitution  of  the  person,  and  the 
fork!  and  turgid  appearance  of  the  lace  during  the  fit,  every 
sffbrt  must  be  made  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  the  brain.' 
i'he  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a chair,  and  his  clothqs 
ibout  the  neck  be  loosened;  tightening  at  the  same  time  his’ 
garters,  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower 
jxtrem'ities.  The  apartment  ought  to  be  kept  cool.  He’ 
should  then  be  bled  freely  from  the  j ugular  vein,  or  arm  ; 
md  in  two  or  three  hours  the  operation,  if  necessary,  be 
repeated.  Bleeding  in  the  foot  is  also  proper ; as  is  likewise- 
rapping  the  back  part  of  the  head,  with  deep  scarification.-' 
A laxative  clyster  should  now  be  given,  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  sweet  oil,  or  some  butter,  arid  two  spoonfuls  of 
common  salt.  This  likewise  ought  to  be'  repeated  every 
two  hours,  and  made  stronger,  by  the  addition  of  some  resin 
nf  jalap,  or  other  stimulating  substance,  if  the  patient  still 
■Cmains  in  a state  of  insensibility.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances, blistering  plasters  should  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 
inghs,  and  also  to  the  head,  and  -between,  the  shoulders. 

As  soon  as  the  symptoms  have  so  much  abated  that  the 
patient  is  able  to  swallow,  he  ought  to  take  some  opening 
medicine,  such  as  Glauber's  salts,  an  infusion  of  senna,  or 
ike.  Or  these  may  be  combined  in  the  following  manner, 
md  taken  at  intervals,  in -the  quantity  of  a cupful,  fill  an 
rffect  is  produced:  Take  of  senna  three  drachms ; infuse 
for  some  minutes  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  and  in  the 
drained  liquor  dissolve  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  salts,  and  an 
trance  of  manna. 

• -It  being  common  in  swoon  i-ngs  -to  apply  volatile  salts  or 
spirits  to  the  nose,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  the  patient  cor- 
dials by  the. .mouth,  a caution  ought  to  be  given  against  all 
»uch  resources  in  the  sanguineous  apoplexy.  Vomits  like-’ 
wise  must  be  prohibited,  on  account  of  their  preventing  the 
motion  of  the  blood  from  the  head. 

In  the  serous  apoplexy,  which  may-be  ascertained  from 
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the  constitution  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  from  the  pulse 
being  less  strong,  and  the  countenance  less  florid  than  in  the 
preceding,  bleeding  is  not  always  requisite,  and  sometimes 
not  even  admissible,  though  generally  it  may  be  performed 
once,  in  a moderate  degree:  Leeches,  however,  may  be 

applied  to  the  temples  with  advantage  ; and,  besides  clysters, 
purgatives,  and  blisters,  as  in  the  former  ease,  quick  and 
brisk  vomits,  of  white  vitriol,  or  tartarised  antimony,  are 
to  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  patient  be  inclined 
to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  small  wine- 
whey  ; as  this  evacuation  sometimes  proves  critical  of  the 
disorder. 

When  an  apoplexy  is  occasioned  by  opium,  or  other  nar- 
cotic substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  most  effectual 
s a vomit,  which  ought  to  be  administered  imme- 

who  have  suffered  an  apoplectic  fit,  especially  if 
pre-disposed  to  the  complaint,  should  avoid  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  guard  against  all  violent  commotions  of 
the  mind.  They  ought  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  as  well  as 
free  from  wet;  to  abstain  from  heavy  suppers;  to  wear 
nothing  too  tight  about  the  neck,  and  to  lie  with  the  head 
high.  Perpetual  issues,  or  setons,  have  likewise  great  effect 
in  preventing  a return  of  the  disorder.  To  avoid  both  kinds 
of  apoplexy  the  body  should  be  kept  open.  In  the  sangui- 
neous kind,  prevention^  is  best  effected  by  a cooling  ve- 
getable diet ; but  in  the  serous,  by  a diet  of  light  animal 
tood,  with  a few  glasses  of  wine,  and  moderate  exercise. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Epilepsy,  or  Falling  Sickness. 

, > 

HE  epilepsy  is  a deprivation  of  all  the  senses,  accom- 
panied with  violent  convulsive  motions.  It  is  commonly 
preceded  by  a pain  in  the  head,  lassitude,  disturbed  sleep, 
noise  in  the  €iars,  a palpitation  of  the  heart ; and  in  some 
there  is  a sensation  of  cold  air  ascending  from  the  lower 
extremities  towards  the  head. 

When.it  comes  on  during  infancy  or  childhood,  there  are 
some  hopes  of  its  going  off*  at  the  age  of  puberty;  but  if 
it  attacks,  after,  the  twenty-first  year,  and  still  more  at  a 
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later  period,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  person, 
will  continue  subject  to  it  for  life. 

Causes. — This  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  various  ac- 
cidents within  the  brain  ; blows,  wounds,  or  bruises-on  the 
head  ; excessive  drinking;  violent  passions  ; intense  appli- 
cation of  mind;  suppression  of  customary  evacuations; 
venereal  excesses ; hysteric  affections ; too  great  emptiness 
or  repletion,  &c. 

Symptoms. — The  person,  when  seized  with  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  falls  suddenly  to  the  ground.  In  general,  the  limbs 
are  violently  convulsed;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  being 
agitated,  they  are  stiff  and  immoveable.  It  often  happens 
that  the  patient  discharges  the  urine  and  faeces  involuntarily; 
and,  during  the  violence  of  the  fit,  he  sometimes  bites  his 
tongue.  But  the  symptoms  most  characteristic  of  the 
disease  are,  that  he  frothes  at  the  mouth,  and  his  thumbs 
are  shut  up  so  close  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  disengage  them.  When  the  fit  is  over,  his  senses 
gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a weariness  and  pain 
of  his  head  ; but  is  utterly  insensible  of  what  happened 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  commonly  falls  asleep. 

Cue  e. — The  method  of  curing  this  disease  must  be  vari- 
ous, according  to  thecausethat  produces  it.  When  occasion- 
ed by  any  injury  of  the  head  or  brain,  the  previous  effect  must 
be  removed:  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  or  at  least  not 
immediately,  the  treatment  must  be  so  directed  as  to  mode- 
rate the  violence  of  the  convulsive  symptoms.  If  the  person 
be  of  a plethoric  constitution,  and  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
an  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the  head,  it  will  be  proper  to  ' 
bleed  from  the  jugular  vein.  But,  during  this  operation, 
■^he  surgeon  should  put  his  finger  to  some  artery,  and  if  he 
finds  the  pulse  rise  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  he  may  per- 
sist; but  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  prudent  to  stop,  Blisters, 
however,  or  poultices  of  mustard,  should  be  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities ; and  clysters,  with  which  two  drabhms, 
or  an  ounce,  of  milk  of  asafeetida  is  mixed,  should  be 
injected;  rubbing,  likewise,  along  the  spine  or  back-bone 
some  of  the  compound  camphor  liniment*,  or  other  stimu- 
lating and  anti  spasmodic  application.  If  the  disorder  be 
supposed  to  proceed  from  worms,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  medicines  adapted  to  that  purpose,  as  directed  in  the 
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diseases  of  children.  If  from  teething,  the  gums  should  be 
lanced,  the  body  should  be  kept  open  by  softening  cly  sters, 
and  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water;  at  (he  same 
time  that  a blister  may  be  applied  between  (lie  shoulders. 

. 1 his  method  of  cure  is  also  to'  be  practised  when  ll-e  epilep- 
tic fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  sn. all-pox,  measles,  &:c. 

. •During  the  fit , care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  (be  patient 
from  bruising  himself  b\  the  convulsive  aghati  ns;  and 
particularly  to  prevent  his  hurting  the  longue  wi;h  his  teeth, 
by  holding  a piece  ot  soft  wood  between  the  teeth. 

When  the  hLs  have  ceased,  (he  attention  do  Id  be 
directed  towards  obviating  their  future  return.  When  the 
; disorder  depends  upon  any  sensible  and  determinale  came, 
.such  as  worms,  the  suppression  of  any  cuslomar\  evacua- 
tion, &c.  the  proper  remedies  are  evident;  but,  in  o her 
cases,  prescription  can  only  be  guided  by  experience. 
Various  medicines  have  been  celebrated  by  different  author- 
for  the  c ure  of  this  disorder,  though  none  of  them  has  bee  n 
found  universally  successful,  either  by  practitioners  or  pa- 
thfhts.  That  many  of  them,  however,  have  read v proved 
efficacious,  the  respectable  authorities  on  which  ti  ev  have 
been  recommended  leave  no  room  for  any  doubt ; and  it 
.is  therefore- advisable  to  make  trial  of  their  virtues  in  every 
disease  of  the  same  nature.  The  medicines  mo  t extolled 
in  this  case,  are  musk,  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  the  flowers 
of  zinc,  and  ammoniacal  copper,  nitrated  silve  r,  and  ti  e 
flowers  - of  :the.  cardamine  or  ladies-smock.  The  dose  of 
musk  may  be  from  six  grains  to  half  a drachm,  t\s  ice  a day; 
valerian,  from  a scruple  to  a drachm  in  powder,  and  m 
infusion,  more; tiiaiy  double  tha.t-quanlity  ; zinc,  from  half  a 
grain  to  eight  grains  ai\d  upwards ; and  ammoniac  al  copper, 
invert  a quarter  of  a grain  to  five  grains  ; nitrated  sever, 
from  one  eighth,  or  a grain  to  one  grain.  In  administering 
.tire  three  latter, \i  is  always  proper  to  begin  with  small  doses, 
and  increase  them  .gradually. 

. 'Among  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  this  disorder  are, 
likewise,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  cold- bath  ; the  power- 
ful.-virtues  of  both  which,  in  strengthening  the  constitution, 
are  sufficiently  well  known-  Whatever  remedies  are  em- 
ployed, the.  .patient  ought-  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  them 
for  a, considerable  time : for  no  disease,  to  which  there  is 
any  predisposition  in  the  habit,  c an  very  soon  be  eradicated. 

• ‘Persons' Subject  to  the  epilepsy,  should  endeavour  to 
breathe  a free  and  pure- air.  Their*  diet  should  be  chiefly 
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light  animal  food;  and  they  ought  to  avoid  strong  liquors. 
Daily  moderate  exercise  is  of  great  service,  as  well  as 
tranquillity  of  mind  ; and  it  must  occur  to  their  own  obser- 
vation, that  they  ought  to  avoid  fording  deep  rivers,  or 
placing  themselves  in  any  situation  where  a sudden  attack, 
of  the  disorder  might  prove  irretrievably  fatal. 


CHAP.  XXL. 

Of  the  Hysteric  Disease. 

HIS  disease  affects  women  of  a great  sensibility  of 
constitution,  and  who  are  frequently  liable  to  obstructions 
of  the  natural  discharge.  It  is  of  all  disorders  the  most 
various  in  its  appearance ; and  generally  comes  on  between 
the  age  of  pubertv  and  thirty-five.  It  also  more  frequently 
seizes  barren  women,  and  young  widows,  than  such  as  are 
bearing  children. 

Symptoms.— The  disorder  commonly  begins  with  a 
languor  and  debility  of  the  whole  body;  yawning,  stretch- 
ing, and  restlessness.  A sense  of  coldness  in  the  extremi- 
ties almost  always  precedes,  and  for  the  most  part  continues 
during  the  whole' of  the- hysteric  fit.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  is  alternated  with  a sense  of  heat  in  different  parts  of 
tiie-bodv.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  variable,  being  some- 
times flushed,  and  sometimes  pale.  There  is  a violent  pain 
in  the  head;  the  eyes  become  dim,  and  pour. out  tears; 
There  is  a rumbling  and  inflation  of  the  intestines.  A sen- 
sation is  sometimes  felt  like  that  of  a globe  ascending  from 
the  lower  part  of  ihe  belly,  and  which  rolls  along  the  whole 
alimentary  canal.  It  ascends  to  the  stomach,  sometimes 
suddenly,  sometimes  slowly;  and  there  produces  a sense  of 
weight  and  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  At  last  it  comes 
up  tde  throat,  where  it  produces  a sense  of  suffocation,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing;  or  swallowing.  During  this  time, 
violent  pains  are  felt,  both  in  the  external  and  internal' parts 
of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  convulsive, motions  of 
the  muscles.  Sometimes  the  fit  ceases  after  these  symptoms 
have  continued  lor  a certain  time  ; but  more  frequently  the 
patient  falls  into  a- Tain  ting  fit.  Sometimes  she  lies  quite 
motionless,  as  ii  in  a profound  sleep;  sometimes  she  beats 
her  breasts  violently  with  her  hands.  At  other  times,  she 
is  seized  with  general  convulsions,  and.  the  disease  assumes 
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the  appearance  of  an  epilepsy.  In  some  patients,  a violent 
beating  pain  takes  place  in  some  part  of  the  head,  as  if  a 
nail  was  driving  into  it,  and  all  objects  seem  to  the  person 
to  turn  round.  Sharp  pains,  likewise,  attack  the  loins,  back, 
and  bladder,  and  the  patient  makes  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  urine  as  limpid  as  water  ; which  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  signs  of  the  disease.  The  mind,  as  well  as 
the  body,  is  greaily  affected.  Sometimes  the  person  is  tor- 
mented with  vain  apprehensions;  sometimes  she  will  laugh, 
at  other  times  cry  immoderately. 

The  appearances  which  take  place  in  this  affection  are, 
indeed,  so  various,  that  they  cannot  be  enumerated  ; but 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  seldom  concur  in  the  same 
person : for  they  vary  extremely  in  every  circumstance. 
When  the  fit  remits,  the  pulse  becomes  more  strong  ; the 
heat  returns  to  the  extreme  parts ; a rumbling  noise  arises 
in  thO*  bedly  ; and  at  last,,  as  if  awaking  from  a profound 
sleep,  the  patient  regains  her  voice,  sense,  and  motion  ; but 
complains  of  a heavy  pain  of  the  head,  and  a general  weak- 
ness. 

Cure. — During  a violent  hysteric  fit,  if  the  patient  be 
of  a sanguine  constitution,. some  bleeding  may  be  of  service; 
but  otherwise,  especially  in  delicate  habits,  this  operation  is 
not  advisable.  Foetid  volatiles,  singed  feathers,  and  the  like 
may  be  applied  to  the  nostrils;  and  cold  w'ater,  and  foetid 
volatiles,  administered  internally,  if  the  patient  can  swallow. 
Cold  water  may  also  be  sprinkled  on  the  face  and  breast. 
Cool  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  into  the  apartment,  and 
the  patient’s  feet  and  legs  be  placed  in  warm  Water.  Friction 
of  the  lower  extremities  is  also  useful.  Particular  attention 
shoukl  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  monthly  evacuation.  II 
deficient,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  ; and  if  too  copious, 
should  be  restrained,  as  will  afterwards  be  directed  in  the 
treatment  of  these  complaints.  If  the  patient  be  costive, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  a laxative  clyster  with  milk  of 
asafeetida. 

For  the  radical  cure  of  the  hysteric  disorder,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  those  means  which  strengthen  the  nervous 
system,  the  chief  of  which  are  chalybeate  medicines,  or  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  cold-bath. 
But  medicines  which  allay  irritation  are  likewise  advisable 
occasionally.  Take  of  the  tincture  of  asafottida,  and  of 
castor,  each  two  drachms;  compound  spirit  of  lavender, 
four  drachms.  Mix  and  preserve  them  for  use.  A tea- 
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Spoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken,  in  a little  water, 
upon  the  approach  of  any  languor ; and  when  the  person 
feels  herself  under  any  agitation,  ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added  to  a dose  ot  it.  On  such  emer- 
gencies, likewise,  as  well  as  during  a fit,  the  application  of 
the  anti-hysteric  plaster*  to  the  belly  will  be  found  of 
great  advantage. 

An  attention  to  diet  is  highly  proper  for  the  removal  of 
this  disorder.  Milk,  where  it  agrees  with  the  stomach,, 
has  frequently  good  effects ; but,  otherwise,  the  diet  should 
consist  of  light  animal  food.  In  general,  malt-liquors,  as 
being  flatulent,  are  not  advisable  ; except  good  porter. 
The  best  drink  is  water,  with  the  addition  ot  red-wine,  if 
it  agrees  with  the  patient ; but  if  not,  a small  quantity  of 
spirits.  If  the  patient  cannot  comply  with  a total  inter- 
diction of  tea,  she  ought  to  use  it  sparingly.  Exercise, 
particularly  riding  on  horseback,  is  of  great  service ; ass 
are,  likewise,  amusements  and  cheerful  company. 
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Of  the  ^Hypochondriac  Disease. 

T HIS  complaint  is  chiefly  incident  to  persons  of  a 
sedentary  life  and  studious  disposition  ; especially  such  as 
have  indulged  £rief  or  anxiety,  and  are  advanced  in  years* 
It  is  attended  with  pains,  more  or  less  violent,  under  the 
short  ribs  in  the  left  side  ; frequently  with  an  inflation, 
which  sometimes  becomes  stationary.  It  is  also  accompa- 
nied with  indigestion,  watchfulness,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  sometimes  a looseness,  but  generally  costiveness. 
Besides  these  symptoms,  there  occurs  a peculiar  depression 
of  the  spirits,  with  ridiculous  fancies,  and  a strong  appre- 
hension of  danger,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  character- 
istic sign  of  the  disease.  The  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a spasmodic  constriction  of  the  throat,  sour  belchings, 
and  vomiting  ; when  tie  matter  thrown  up  is  sometimes  so 
acrid  as  to  prove  corrosive. 

Causes. — This  disorder  may  be  occasioned  by  a high 
and  full  diet;  indolence;  the  suppression  of  customary 
evacuations ; violent  passions  of  the  mind  ; great,  or  long- 
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continued  evacuations;  obstructions  of  seme  of  tie- 
bowels,  &c. 

J he  immediate  cause  of  the  hypochondriac  di-ease  ap- 
pears to  be  a great  weakness  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  often 
inherited,  in  consequence  of  which  the  aliment  is  not  pro- 
perly digested,  and  the  constitution,  from  the  want  of  due 
nourishment,  is  enfeebled. 

Cure.—  1 he  first  step  in  the  cure  is  to  clear  the  stomach, 
and  intestinal  canal,  of  their  acrid,  or  viscid,  contents,  by 
means  of  gentle  vomits  and  purgatives;  and,  until  the 
strength  of  those  parts  can  be  restored,  the  production  of 
fresh  impurities  will  be  retarded  by  the  use  of  ab.orbent 
medicines,  such  as  crabs’  claws,  chalk,  magnesia,  and  the 
like,  which  are  well  adapted  to  Correct  the  prevailing  acri- 
mony, and  sluggish  humours,  in  this  disease.  The  most 
suitable  vomit  will  be  ipecacuanha;  and  the  purgative, 
eit  her  some  aloetic  pills,  taken  at  bed-time,  or  half  a scruple 
of  rhubarb,  with  a drachm  of  calcined  magnesia,  taken  once 
or  twice  a day,  according  as  it  operates  on  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.  In  the  mean  time,  the  symptoms  will  gene- 
rally be  abated  by  frequently  bathing  his  feet  in  warm  water 
at  going  ip  bed. 

A vomit  and  purge  having  been  premised,  the  patient 
ought  to  enter  upon  a course  of  such  medicines  as  are  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  thereby 
promote  digestion.  The  great  remedies  for  answering  this 
intention  are,  ihe  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  and  the  different 
preparations  of  iron,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  form  most 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  cold-bath,  as  a general 
strengthener,  is  inferior  to  no  remedy  yet  known  : but  it  is 
not  so  advisable,  at  first,  to  hypochondriac  patients,  until 
their  bowels  have  acquired  a degree  of  firmness  by  the  pre- 
vious use  of  corroborants  administered  internally. 

Moderate  exercise  is  indispensable  in  the  cure  of  this 
complaint;  and  it  cannot  be  taken  any  way  with  so  much 
advantage  as  in  long  journeys,  when  convenient,  accom- 
panied with  such  circumstances  as  may  convert  them  into 
an  agreeable  amusement.  The  patient  ought  to  endeavour 
to  guard  against  all  the  depressing  passions,  as  well  as 
against  that  splenetic  humour,  peculiar  to  the  disease,  and 
which,  if  indulged,  contributes  not  a little  <o  increase  if.  ' 
.Proper  diet  constitutes  an  essential  part  in  the  treatment 
of  this  malady.  In  general,  light  animal  food  is  what  alone 
agrees  with  such  patients ; for  there  are  few,  if  any,  vege- 
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tables  which  do  not  prove  flatulent  in  their  bowel*.  Acids 
are  particularly  injurious.  Ail  malt-liquors*  except  porter, 
are  apt  to  excite  too  high  a fermentation  in  the  stomach  ; 
and  w ines,  for  the  most  part,  are  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion. if  an  exception  can  be  made  in  favour  of  any,  it  is 
good  old  Madeira,  if  they  can  get  it,  which  not  only  pro- 
motes digestion,,  and  invigorates  the  coneoctive  powers, 
but  acts,  immediately,  as_  a generous  and  wholesome  cor- 
dial. The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a habitual  resource,  though  they  may  be  taken 
occasionally,  in  a moderate  quantity, -diluted  with  water. 
Pyrmont  water  is,  in  this  case,  the  most  suitable  drink,  or 
the  artificial  imitations  of  it,  which  are  much  cheaper,  aild 
quite  as  efficacious. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Disorders  called  Nervous, 

Nervous  disorders  are  so  various  in  their  appear- 
ances, that  a minute  description  of  them  would  be  equally 
tedious  and  unprofitable.  Though  chiefly  incident  to 
women,  and  men  of  delicate  constitutions,  persons  appa- 
rently vigorous  are  not  exempt  from  their  influence.  In 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  is  not  occasionally 
liable  to  some  slight  and  transient  nervous  affection;  and 
it  is  only  when  they  become  habitual,  and  troublesome  or 
violent  m degree,  that  they  merit  the  name  of  a disease.  Their 
.source  is  generally  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,-  where 
they  produce  acidities  and  distensions ; sometimes  a craving 
appetite,  and  frequently  a rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels. 
The  urine  is  sometimes  in  small  quantity,  and  at  other  times 
very  copious  and  quite  clear.  The  person  is  occasionally 
subject  to  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a difficulty  of 
breathing  ; has  often  slight  spasm*-,  or  startings,  and  his 
sleep  is  generally  unsound  and  disturbed  with  dreams.  This 
affection  is  commonly  accompanied  with  an  irritability  of 
mind,  and,  sometimes,  with  low  spirits. 

Causes. — A deposition  to  nervous  complaints  is  often 
hereditary,  and  may  be  brought  on  by  every  thing  that 
relaxes  or  weakens  the  body.  The  most  common  of  thesq, 
are  great,  or  lorig-continuea,  evacuations  of  any  kind  ; too 
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watery  a diet,  or  an  immoderate  use  of  tea ; an  indolent 
iife  ; intense  application  to  study  ; extreme  grief,  anxiety, 
or  vexation. 

Cure. — The  cure  of  nervous  affections  depends  far 
more  upon  diet  and  exercise  than  medicine.  The  latter, 
however,  is  by  no  means  of  small  importance.  Stomachic 
bitters,  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  preparations  of  iron, 
have  great  efficacy  in  strengthening  the  nervous  system, 
and  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  those  cases.  The  cold- 
bath  is  yet  more  powerful  for  the  same  purpose,  where  no 
particular  weakness  of  the  bowels  renders  the  use  of  it  im- 
proper. Sea-bathing  is  preferable  to  that  with  tresh-water ; 
and  from  March  to  November  is  the  fittest  season  for  using 
them.  Three  or  four  times  a week  is  sufficient;  and  the 
best  periods,,  either  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfast,  or  two 
hours  after  it. 

No  disease  requires  a more  strict  attention  to  diet  than 
the  nervous  affection.  This  ought  to  consist  chiefly  of  light 
animal  food  ; vegetables,  in  general,  disagreeing  with  such 
constitutions.  With  most  nervous  patients,  potatoes  are 
found  to  agree  better  than  any  other  vegetable;  but  there 
are  exceptions  in  different  constitutions.  Acids,  for  the 
most  part,  are  hurtful,  but  the  moderate  use  of  spiceries 
beneficial  to  their  stomach  and  bowels.  They  ought  never 
to  eat  of  new  bread,  and  all  their  bread  ‘should  be  well 
baked.  They  may  eat  of  mild  apples  in  tarts,  but  the  juice 
of  this  fruit  in  cyder  is  commonly  hurtful. 

The  best  drink  for  nervous  persons  is  good  porter  or  ale; 
but  where  this  cannot  be  had,  pure  water,  with  a toast  in  it- 
Except  good  madeira,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, all  wine  is  apt  to  sour  on  the  stomach,  and  occasions 
pains  in  the  bowels  and  watchfulness  in  the  nig*ht.  A 
little  brandy  may  sometimes  be  taken  with  the  water,  but 
the  practice  should  not  become  habitual. 

Daily  exercise,  without  fatigue,  is-  highly  conducive  to- 
the  health  of  nervous  persons.  The  most  beneficial  is 
riding  on  hoiseback,  though  sometimes  a carriage,  and 
sometimes  walking,  may  be  preferable.  Sailing,  likewise,  is 
of  considerable  advantage  in  this  complaint.  But  to  all 
the  conjunct  influences  of  medicines,  diet,  and  exercise,, 
must  be  added  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  is  an  indispensa^ 
ble  auxiliary  in  the  cure  of  nervous  disorders. 
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Flatulencies,  or  Wind. 

This  symptom,,  which  proceeds  from  a relaxation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  is  peculiarly  incident  to  nervous  pa- 
Sients>  and  greatly  contributes  to  aggravate  their  complaints. 
The  radical  cure  of  flatulencies  can  only  be  effected  by 
that  of  the  primary  disorder,  but  they  may  be  moderated, 
by  a strict  attention  to  the  diet  already  pre;cnbed,  and  by 
palliative  remedies.  Among  the  most  efficacious  for  this 
purpose,  are  asafoetida,  aether,  and  opium.  dither  may  be 
taken,  in  the  quantity  of  two  tea-spoonfuls,  or  upwards, 
mixed  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of’ water.  Ten  grains  ot 
asafoetida,  with  half  a grain  of  opium,  made  into  two  pills, 
may  be  taken  for  the  same  purpose  ; and  it  is  observed, 
that  the  good  effects  of  opium  are  equally  conspicuous, 
whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines;  whereas  the  warm  medicines,  commonly  called 
carminatives,  such  as  juniper- berries,  ginger,  seed  of  anise*. 
&c.  do  not  often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  stomach.  When  laudanum  is  used  for  the 
purpose,  fifteen  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  some  pepper- 
mint-water, with  double  the  quantity  of  tincture  of  cststor, 
or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

External  applications  may  likewise  be  employed  with 
advantage  against  this  complaint.  Take  of  Bate’s*  ano- 
dyne balsam,  an  ounce  ; of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace,  half 
an  ounce  ; oil  of  mint,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  together, 
and  let  a table-spoonful  of  the  composition  be  well  rubbed 
on  tbe  parts  at  bed-time.  A more  permanent  remedy  may 
be  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  anti-hysteric  and  stomach 
plaster  f,  spread  upon  a piece  of  soft  leather,  of  such  size 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  should  be 
kept  on  for  a considerable  time,  provided  tbe  patient  be 
able  to  bear  it ; but  if  it  give  great  uneasiness,  it  may  be 
removed,. and  the  liniment,,  just  now  mentioned,  used  ill 
its  room. 

The  Hiccup. 

The  hiccup,  is  a convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm, 
or  midriff,  and  the  muscles  which  close  the  passage  leading, 
into  the  wind-pipe.  It  is  sometimes  a primary  disease,  but 
commonly  only  symptomatic.. 


* See  Ajfcfrendix. 


f See  Apjundix.. 
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J his  complaint  may  proceed  1'rom  too  great  a repletion 
ol  the  stomach,  whether  by  eating  or  drinking;  from  irrita- 
tion, or  acrimony ; poisons ; inflammation,  or  scirrhous  tu- 
mor, ot  the  stomach,  or  neighbouring  parts.  In  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  gangrenes,  it  is  often  the  harbinger  of 
death. 

Cure. — When  the  hiccup  is  owing  to  a surfeit;  or  any- 
thing hard  of  digestion,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  a 
glass  of  peppermint-water,  or  a drachm  of  some  spirituous 
liejuor.  When  occasioned  by  acrimony,  some  troches,  or 
lozenges  of  liquorice,  or  a drachm  of  gum-arabic  dissolved 
in  some  water,  may  be  taken.  If  the  cause  be  poison,  milk 
and  oil,  as  formerly  directed,  must  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities. When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  a very  dangerous  case,  it  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  disorder.  If  from  a foulness 
of  that  organ,  the  proper  remedies  are  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge  j and  if  from  flatulence,  a bit  of  ginger  may  be  chew- 
ed, or  some  of  it  powdered,  may  be  taken  in  half  a glassful 
ofwater.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  causes  of  a hiccupis 
an  internal  gangrene  or  mortification}  against  which  if  any 
medicine  can  prove  effectual,,  it  must  be  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

In  an  obstinate  hiccup,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  musk, 
made  into  a draught  with  three  table-spoonluls  of  pure  wa- 
ter, thirty  drops  of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  a 
small  bit  of  sugar,  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Of  antispasmodic  remedies,  the  last  recourse  is  to  opium, 
which  in  this  case  operates  more  safely  when  joined  with 
other  medicines  than  when  taken  alone.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  drops  of  laudfmum  may  be  added  to  the  preceding 
draught.  Besides  internal  remedies,  the  compound  plaster 
of  labdanum,  or  Venice  treacle, . applied  to  .the  region 
of  the  stomach,  has  frequently  good  effects. 

Sternutatories,  or  those  remedies  which,  excite  sneezing, 
are  often  beneficial  in  this  complaint.  When  it  proceeds 
from  no  fixed  cause,  retaining  the  breath  for  a considerable 
time;  any  sudden  surprise  or  fright  ; swallowing  a little  cold 
water,  or  a tea  spoonful  of  vinegar  very  slowly,  holding 
the  breath  at  the  same  time  as  long  as  possible,  often  puts 
a stop  to  it. 
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Cramp  of  the  Stomach. 

This  painful  and  dangerous  complaint  is  chiefly  inci- 
dent to  people  advanced  in  years,  especially  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  gout,  or  any  nervous  disorder.  When  it 
is  attended  with  art  inclination  to  vomit,  the  discharge 
should  be  promoted  by  chamomile-tea.  A laxative  clyster 
then  may  be  given;  and  afterwards  a smaller  clyster  of 
warm,  water,  to  which  a tea-spoonful  oflaudanmnis  added; 
as  an  opiate  given  by  the  mouth  has  often  the  effect,  at 
first,  of  increasing  the  complaint  of  the  stomach.  If  the 
pain  return  with  violence  after  the  mitigation  produced  by 
the  anodyne  clyster,  another  should  be  given  with  about  a 
third  part  more  of  laudanum.  Tue  patient  ought  also,  every 
four  or  five  hours,  to  take  half  a scAiple  of  musk,  made  into 
a bolus  with  half  a drachm  of  Venice-treacJe. 

During  the.  use  of  these  means,  some  of  Bate’s  anodyne 
balsam  should  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affected,  and  anti- 
hysteric  plaster,  or  a cataplasm  of  Venice-treacle  worn 
upon  it  for  some  time,  to  prevent  a return  of  the  dis- 
order. 

When  the  complaint  proceeds  from  a suppression  of 
the  menses,  the  patient’s  feel;  and  legs  ought  to  be  put 
into  warm  water,  and  some  blood  taken  away  ; and  in 
general,  when  the  cramp  is  violent,  some  blood  should  be 
let,  if  the  person  can  bear  the  evacuation.  If  the  disorder 
proceed  from  the  gout,  a glass  of  brandy,  or  spirit  of 
peppermint,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  the  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  or  set  her-,  should  be  taken;  applying  at  the  same 
time  blistering  plasters  to  the.  ancles,  and  previously  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water. 

' • i . 

Incubus,  or  Night- Mare. 

This  complaint  attacks  a person  during  sleep,  and  when 
he  lies  on  his  hack,  particularly  after  eating  a heavy  supper. 
It  is  teit  in  the  form  of  a great  weight  or  oppression  about 
the  breast  and  stomach,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with 
frightful  apprehensions.  I he  person  groans,  and  sometimes 
cries  out,  but  more  frequently  attempts  to  speak  in  vaip. 

Ibis  disorder  arises  chiefly  from  indigestion,  in  persons 
of  weak  nerves,  who  use  a plentiful  diet,  and  do  not  lake 
proportionable  exercise.  Flatulence  in  the  stomach,  as 
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well  as  too  heavy  a supper,  i‘  apt  to  produce  it.  The  La  st 
preventive  is  exercise,  ...  . a light  supper.  If.any  oppres- 
sion of  the  stomach  he  lelt  at  going  to  bed,  it  may  be 
relieved  and  the  cc^piamt  prevented,  by  taking  a mode- 
rate glass  of  brane.y,  or  rather  a glass  of  peppermint- 
water. 

Somnambulism,  or  the  custom  of  walking  during  sleep, 
is  judfv  considered  as  a different  -modification  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  requires  the  same  method  of  prevention* 

Stvoonings,  or  Fainting  FUs. 

These  complaints  may  be  occasioned  by  excessive  weak- 
ness, great  fatigue,  or  a sudden  loss  of  blood  ; but  in  persons 
of  weak  nerves,  or  delicate  constitutions,  they  may  arise 
from  various  other  causes;  such  as  fear,  grief,  and  other 
violent  passions  ol  the  mind  ; a sudden  transition  from  cold 
to  heat,  or  breathing  air  deprived  of  its  proper  elasticity,  as 
happens  in  crowded  assemblies,  where  the  apartment  is  not 
•duly  ventilated. 

When  a person  is  seized  with  a fainting  fit,  his  bands-and 
ktee  ought  immediately  to  be  sprinkled  w ith  vinegar  or  cold 
water,  and  his  temples  rubbed  with  strong  vinegar  or  brandy. 
He  ought  likewise  to  be  made  to  smell  .t$>  vinegar,  or 
volatile  salts  or  spirits ; and  if  he  can  swallow  a little  wrne, 
or  some  other  cordial,  it  should  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 
If  he  should  not  recover  by  Ihese  means,  and  was  not  before 
excessive  weak,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw  some  blood,  and 
-afterwards  give  a clyster,  but  bleeding  is  not  advisable 
where  tfie  person  is  of  a delicate  constitution. 

If  the  patient  be  a person  subject  to  hysteric  fits,  castor, 
asafatida,  or  burnt  feathers,  should  be  applied  to  the  nose, 
as  directed  in  the  treatment  of  the  hysteric  disease. 

After  recovering  from  a fainting  fit,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
duced by  great  fatigue,  long  fasting,  or  other  obvious  causes 
of  accidental  weakness,  the  patient  must  be  supported  bv  ge- 
nerous cordials,  such  as  wines,  jellies,  and  the  like ; which 
must  at  first  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  Fresh  air 
should  he  admitted  into  his  apartment,  where  he-  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  quite  still  and  easy  upon  bis  back,  with  ht? 
head  rather  low. 
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' Lozo  Spirits. 

Persons  of  weak  nerves  are  subject  to  this  distressing 
-complaint,  which  generally  proceeds  from  a relaxed  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce 
it  than  grief  and  anxiety  long  continued.  It  is  very  apt  to  be 
increased  by  flatulence;  and  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  a 
-suppression  of  the  menstrual  orhacmorrhoidalflux. 

Cure. — This  complaint  is  to  be  treated  entirely  in  the 
same  manner  as  nervous  disorders,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a symptom.  If  there  be  a load  at  the  stomach, 
■or  any  collection  of  acrid  humours,  which  may  be  known 
either  from  a sour  or  bitter  taste  accompanying  eructations 
of  belchings,  it  will  be  proper  to  excite  gentle  vomiting  by 
a moderate  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  or  an  infusion  of  chamo- 
mile-flowers. This  being  done,  the  patient  should  next 
dear  the  intestines  with  some  gentle  purgative.  To  answer 
this  purpose,  he  may  take  a drachm  of  sal  polychrest, 
dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  warm  water,  two  or  three 
mornings  successively.  If  this  dose  gives  him  two  stools 
in  the  day,  it  will  be  sufficient^  and  he  may  afterwards  take 
it  occasionally,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
according  to  its  operation.  He  ought  then  to  take  the 
-Peruvian- bark,  with  stomachic  bitters^  and  some  of  the  pre- 
parations of  iron,  as  before  directed-  But  the  cure  is 
chiefly  to  be  effected  by  exercise  on  horseback,  with  a well- 
regulated  diet,  agreeable  company,  and  amusements-  The 
depressing  passions  in  particular  ought  to  be  avoided  ; and  a 
glass  of generous  wine,  if  it  agrees  with  the  stomach,  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  when  the  person  feels  himself  languid. 
On  such  occasions,  he  may  also  take  thirty  or  forty  drops 
of  the  following  mixture  in  a frible-spoonful  of  water. 
Take  of  the  tincture  of  asafcelida,  castor,  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  and  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre,  each  two  drachms. 
jVIix  them  together. 

When  the  disorder  proceeds  from  a suppression  of  either 
of  the  fluxes  above  mentioned,  these  evacuations  ought  to  be 
restored,  or  others  substituted  in  their  room,  such  as  issues, 
■setons,  &c.  But  nothing  has  so  immediate  good  effects  in 

this  case  as  bleeding. 

Persons  afflicted  with  low  spirits  are  apt  to  seek  for  a 
mitigation  of  their  complaint  in  the  solace  of  wine,  or 
strong  liquors;  but  in  this  resource  they  should  be  careful 
never  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance:  for  though  the 
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me  derate  use  of  wine,  and  even  of  cpiriluoUs  liquor  occa- 
sionally,' may  prove  beneficial,  the  abuse  of  either,  and 
especially  the  latter,  is  pernicious,  and  augments  the  disease. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Palsy. 

'T  . ■ 

-it  HIS  is  a deprivation  or  diminution  of  sense  or  motion, 
or  of  both,  in-one  or  more  parts  of  the  body;  and  is  more  or 
less. dangerous,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  part 
affected.  When  one  side  is  affected,  it  is  call hemiple- 
gia ; and  when  it  seizes  all  the  parts  below  the  head,  or  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  it  is  termed  paraplegia.  If  confined 
to  any  particular  limb,  or  muscle,  it  is  a palsy  of  that  part. 
In-the  ha}iipltgia,4 convulsions  often  take  place  in  the  sound 
side,  with  the  cynic  spasm  or  involuntary  laughter,  and 
other  distortions  of  the  face.  Sometimes  the  whole  para- 
lytic part  of  the  body. becomes  liv  id,  or  even  mortifies  be- 
fore the  patient’s  death  ; and  sometimes  the  paralytic  parts 
gradually  decay  and  shrivel  up,  so  as  to  become  much  less 
than  before. 

Many  perceptible  varieties  occur  in  .the  form  of  this 
disease.  Sometimes  there  is  a total  loss  of  sense,  while  mo- 
tion remains  entile:  in  others  a total  loss  of  ruction,  with 
very  slight  or  even  no  affection  of  sense;  and,  in  some  cases, 
while  a ^otal  loss  of  motion  takes  place  in  one  side,  a total 
loss  of  sense  has  been  observed  in  the  other;  but  the  case 
that  most  commonly  occurs,  is  a loss  of  voluntary  motion, 
whileTeeiing  remains. 

Causes. — The  immediate  cause  of  a palsy  is  any  that 
prevents  the  uniform  exertion  of  the  nervous  power  upon  a 
partic  ular  part  of  the  bod)’.  The  occasional  and  predispo- 
sing causes  are  ofvarious  kinds;  such  as  intemperance ; sup- 
pressed evacuations ; a retrocession  of  external  eruptions  ; 
scorbutic  acrimony ; sudden  fear;  pressure  upon  the  brain- 
o'r  nerves;  and  wounds  of  those  parts;  spasmodic  coho ; 
old  age,  and  debility  of  the  nervous  system, 

W hen  the  part  affected  feels  cold,  is  insensible,  or 
wastes  away,  or  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  begin  to 
fail,  there  is  little  hope  of  recovery  ; (hough  death  docs 
not  immediately  follow  even  the  most  severe  paralytic 
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attacks.  In  a hemiplegia,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient 
to  live  several  years;  and  even  in  (he  paraplegia,  if  death  do 
not  ensue  within  two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  not  take 
place  for  a considerable  time.  It  is  a favourable  sign 
when  the  person  feels  a slight  degree  of  painful  itchiness  in 
the  part  affected  ; and  if  a fever  should  come  on,  there  is  a 
chance  of  its  curing  the  palsy.  When  the  sense  of  feeling 
remains,  there  is  much  more  room  to  hope  for  a cure  than 
when  this  as.  well  'as  the  power  of  motion  is  extinct. 
Convulsions  supervening  on  a palsy  are  a fatal  sign. 

Cure. — If  the  person  be  young,  and  of  a full  habit  of 
body,  the  palsy  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  sanguineous  apoplexy,  by  bleeding,  blistering,  sharp 
clysters,  or  purgative  medicines.  But  when  the  disease 
comes  on  in  old  age,  and  proceeds  from  relaxation  or 
debility,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  a quite  contrary 
method  of  cure.  The  diet  must  be  warm  and  strengthen- 
ing, seasoned  with  spices  or  aromatic  ingredients;  and  the 
drink  must  be  generous  wine,  mustard-whey,  or  brandy  and 
water.  The  first  thing  to  be  given  is  a laxative  clyster,  and 
afterwards  a vomit,  which  should  be  repeated  occasion- 
ally. Volatile  and  stimulating  medicines  are  then  to  be 
administered.  Take  of  ammonia  prepared  six  grains; 
tincture  of  cardamoms  one  drachm;  pennyroyal-water  an 
ounce  and  a half;  syrup  of  orange  peel  one  drachm.  Mix 
them  for  a draught  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

Friction  on  the  parts  affected  with  a flesh- brush  or  warm 
cloths  should  be  employed,  as  well  as  blistering  piasters  and 
the  volatile  liniment.  Electricity  likewise  is  beneficial, 
moderately  applied  by  a proper  apparatus,  and  loiw 
persisted  in.  ° 

The  arnica  montana,  or  German  leopard-bane,  has  been 
highly  extolled  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  by  some  foreign 
writers-;  but  the  trials  made  of  it  in  this  country  have  not 
proved  equally  successful.  The  leaves  of  the  rhus  toxico- 
dendron have  been  found  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  palsy 
and  extreme  debility,  and  even  in  the  palsy  of  the  lower 
extremities  accompanied  with  distortion  of  the  spine  but 
without  caries.  The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  has  been 
given  from  a third  of  a grain  three  times  a day  to  one 
drachm  ; but  as  it  is  ^ deleterious  medicine,  and  different 
parcels  of  the  powder  differ  in  their  strength,  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  its  administration. 

N 
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in  a palsy  of  the  tongue,  the' patient  should  frequently 
gargle  his  mouth  with  brandy  and  mustard  ; or  hold  in  it  a 
bit  of  sugar  wet  with  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  or 
the  root  of  pellitory  of  Spain.  In  this  case,  the  root  of 
wild  valerian  is  likewise  of  great  advantage,  taken  either 
in  powder  or  infusion : a table-spoonful  of  mustard-seed 
taken  frequently  is  of  great  service. 

A palsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  arising  from  caries  of 
the  spine,  and  accompanied  with  a distortion  of  it,  has  been 
frequently  cured  by  applying  a large  caustic  on  each  side  of 
the  protuberant  vertebras,  and  keeping  the  ulcers  open  as 
issues.  The  eschar  should  be  narrow,  but  long,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  curve,  just  above  which  the  upper  end 
should  reach;  but  perhaps  setons  are  still  preferable.  Cal- 
careous phosphat,  or  calcined  bones,  has  of  late  years 
been  recommended  as  a powerful  auxiliary  to  this 
treatment. 

When  a palsy  succeeds  the  rheumatism,  scurvy,  scro- 
fula, lues  venerea,  or  nervous  colic,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  the  cure,  to  advert  to  the  primary  diseases,  and  admini- 
ster such  medicines  as  are  respectively  proper  in  those 
different  complaints. 

Paralytic  shakings  or  tremblings  of  the  hands,  or  other 
parts,  frequently  follow  upon  hard  drinking,  or  any  other 
. excesses  in  the  non-naturals,  and  may,  in  general,  be  treated 
as  a partial  palsy,  omitting  evacuations,  which  would  in 
these  cases  be  injurious. 

The  medicinal  waters  both  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  under 
proper  regulations,  are  advisable  in  these  circumstances. 

A person  who  labours  under  a paralytic  complaint 
should  guard  against  cold  and  damp  ai^j  plethora ; wear 
flannel  next  his  skin  ; and  regularly  take  such  exercise  as  he 
is  able  to  bear. 
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The  Colic. 

rr*  ■ - 

_L  H I S complaint  of  the  bowels  is  distinguished  into  se- 
veral kinds,  according  to  the  different  causes  from  which  it 
proceeds.  We  shall  consider  them  in  the  following  order, 
viz.  the  flatulent,  or  windy;  the  bilious;  the  hysteric  ; and 
the  nervous. 

Of  the  I finch/  Colic. 

The  most  common  of  these  is  the  windy  colic,  in  which 
there  is  a wandering  pain  in  the  bowels,  with  rumblings, 
which  abate  on  the  expulsion  of  air,  either  upwards  or 
downwards.  The  pain  is  not  increased  by  pressure  ; the 
thirst  not  great;  and  the  pulse  but. varied  little  from  its  na- 
tural standard. 

This  kind  of  colic  is  commonly  occasioned  by  unripe 
fruits,  meats  of  hard  digestion,  flatulent  vegetables,  fer- 
menting liquors,  and  other  substances.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  obstructed  perspiration,  and  is  most  frequent 
with  persons  of  a delicate  habit. 

Cure. — When  the  disorder  is  occasioned  by  any  thing  o ’ 
a flatulent  nature,  there  is  not  a better  remedy,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms,  than  a glass  of  brandy,  or  any 
other  good  spirits ; and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  colic  in  which: 
any  thing  of  a heating  kind  can  be  given  with  safety,  Nei-c 
ther  are  these  to  be  used  unless  at  the  very  beginning  of  the? 
complaint,  and  when  there  are  no  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient,  in  the  mean  time,  ought  to  keep  his  feet 
warm  by  the  application  of  bricks,  or  whatever  else  may- 
answer  the  purpose ; and  warm  clothe  should  be  applied  to 
his  stomach  and  bowels. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  such  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  are  apt 
to  produce  colics  in  some  constitutions.  The  readiest  meth- 
od of  curing  these  is  to  drink  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors* 
as  weak  posset,  water-gruel,  toast  and  water,  &c. 

When  a colic  proceeds  from  excess  and  indigestion,  if; 
commonly  goes  off' by  spontaneous  evacuation,  which  ought 
to  be  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  the  liquids  last 
mentioned.  A dose  of  some  gentle  purge  should  afterwards 
betaken,  to  clear  the  bowels  of  any  dregs  that  mav  remain.. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  occasioned  by  wet  feet,  or 
catching  cold,  the  best  remedy  is  bathing  the  feel. and  ’eg* 
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in  warm  water,  which  ought  to  be  clone  immediately.  I he 
person  should  then  endeavour  to  promote  perspiration  by 
drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  such  as  weak  wjne-whey, 
or  water-gruel,  with  a small  quantity  of  rum  or  brandy  in  it. 

Of  the  Bilious  Colic. 

This  species  of  colic  prevails  most  in  summer.  It  is 
attended  with  acute  pain,  sometimes  fixed  about,  the  region 
of  the  navel,  sometimes  all  over  the  abdomen,  and  at  other 
limes  shifting  from  one  part  to  another.  There-is  hkew.se 
a pulsation,  and  sense  of  cold  in  the  beily.  The  patient  tee!, 
a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  great  heat ; and  is  troubled 
with  a vomiting  of  yellow  or  greenish  bile.  He  makes 
little  or  no  urine,  is  generally  costive  The  disorder  is  ac- 
companied with  thirst  and  iever,  and  frequently  likewise 

with  a hoarseness.  , 

Cure  —If  the  pulse  be  full  and  frequent,  it  will  be 

proper  to  bleed,  and  give  an  emetic  ; the  patient  drinking 
plentifully  of  an  infusion  of  chamomile,  or  the  like,  to  work 
it  off  Afterwards  give  opening  emollient  clysters,  and 
purgatives.  The  former  may  consist  oi  milk  and  water, 
kith  a table-spoonful  of  salt  and  moist  sugar,  anti. two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sweet  oil,  or  some  fresh  butter  As  a purga- 
tive v-ive  two  table-spoonfuls  of  castor-oil,  with  Sheen 
drops  of  laudanum.  Should  it  not  operate  m about  an  hour 
and  a half,  let  the  patient  take  one  spoonful  more  ot  the  oil, 

with  a proportionable  quantity  of  laudanum. 

Vomiting  is  frequently  a very  urgent  symptom  in  this  dis- 
order and  no  less  difficult  to  restrain.  The  patient  should 
fn  this  case  drink  mint-tea,  or  water  in  which  some  toasted 
bread  is  boiled.  If  these  should  not  prove  eftectuai,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  saline  draught,  with  a lew  drops 
of  laudanum  in  it,  and  repeated  as  occasion  may  require. 

At  the  same  time,  soire  Venice  treacle,  spread  upon 
lealher  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; and 
dv  ter  either  with  the  same,  or  forty  drops  ot  laudanum, 
miv  be  given,  and  likewise  frequently  repeated.  In  bus 
casi  eolumbo-root  has  been  found  particularly  serviceable. 
A scruple,  or  upwards,  may  be  given  m powder,  in  a cup 

mT\r;akiS?Lefy!e!rt  mean  time,  should  he  fre- 

mtlv  ^fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water , an  J 
S not  proving  successful,  he  Ought  to  be  immersed  up 
wTe  toeak  in  thf  warm  bath,  and  the  opium  to  be  repeated. 
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Of  the  Hysteric  Colic. 

\ 

This  species  of  colic  bears  a great  resemblance  to  (he  pre- 
ceding, in  respect  both  of  pain  and  vomiting  ; but  the  pain 
is  about  the  region  of  the  stomach, and  the  discharge  generally 
of  a greenish  colour.  Women  of  a lax  and  gross  Habit,  and  of 
an  irritable  disposition,  are  chiefly  subject  to  this  disorder. 
It  is  accompanied  -with  great  lowness  of  spirits,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  which  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  The  pain  goes  off  in  a -day  or  two,  and  fre- 
quently returns  in  a few  weeks  with  equal  violence.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice;  but  this,  for  the 
most  part,  goes  off  spontaneously  in  a few  days. 

In  this  case  both  bleeding  and  purging  are  to  be  avoided, 
unless  a full  habit  of  body,  or  costiveness,  should  require 
any  of  these  evacuations  ; and,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
will  be  more  advisable  to  employ  clysters  than  purgatives. 
The  stomach,  however,  should  be  cleared  by  drinking  warm 
water,  or  chamomile  tea  ; after  which,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
thirty-five  grains  of  opiate  confection  may  be  given  ; or,  in 
placeof  it,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum, 
in  a glass  of  cinnamon-water.  Either  of  these  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a day  till  the  disorder  abates ; and 
the  compound  plaster  of  labdanum,  spread  upon  soft  leather, 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

When  the  complaint  has  ceased,  the  patient’s  strength 
ought  to  be  recruited  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  the 
preparations  of  iron,  air,  and  exercise. 

This  disorder  in  men  is  named  the  hypochondriac  colic," 
and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Of  the  Nervous  or  Painters’  Colic. 

This  disease  prevails  much  among  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  working  about  lead  ; and  is  likewise  common  in 
Devonshire,  in  particular;  occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by 
the  drinking  of  cyder  impregnated  with  that  mineral,  from 
the  lead  used  dor  fastening  the  nails  in  the  vats.  It  is,  there- 
fore, otherwise  called  the  Devonshire  colic.  The  colic 
of  Poictou  and  the  dry  belly-ache  in  the  West  Indies,  are 
of  the  same  nature. 

Symptoms. — This  disorder  begins  with  a sense  of  weight 
or  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  extends  itself  down, 
with  griping  pains,  to  the  bowels,  attended  with  loss 'of  ap- 
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petite,  yellowness  in  the  countenance,  a slight  nausea,  ami 
costiveness.  Soon  after  the  stomach  is  distended,  as  with 
wind,  and  there  are  frequent  retchings  to  vomit,  without 
bringing  up  any  thing  but  small  quantities  of  bile  and 
phlegm.  Sometimes  the  intestines  seem  to  the  patient  as  if 
drawn  to  the  spine  ; at  other  times  they  are.  drawn  into  hard 
lumps,  which  are  plainly  perceptible  to  the  hand.  In  either 
case  the  complaint  is  attended  with  convulsive  spasms ; and 
the  pain  continues  without  remission  for  several  hours  toge- 
ther. The  pulse  is  generally  low,  though  sometimes  a lit  tic 
quickened  by  the  violence  of  the  pain.  The  patient  dis- 
covers a lowness  of  spirits.  The  extremities  are  often  cold, 
and  sometimes  the  violence  of  the  pain  occasions  cold 
clammy  sweats  and  fainting.  The  disease  is  often  tedious, 
especially  it  improperly  treated,  insomuch  that  the  patient 
will  continue  in  this  miserable  state  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  : instances  have  been  known  of  its  continuing  for 
six  months.  In  this  case  the  pains  at  last  become  into- 
lerable, and  the  patient's  breath  acquires  a strong  fetid 
smell.  At  length,  when  the  pain  in  the  bowels  begins  to 
abate,  it  is  succeeded  by  a pain  in  the  shoulder-joint,  and 
adjoining  muscles,  with  an  unusual  sensation  and  tingling 
along  the  spine  of  the  back.  This  soon  extends  itself  to 
the  nerves  of  the  arm  and  legs,  which  become  weak  : and 
the  weakness  increasing,  the  limbs  become  paralytic,  with 
a total  loss  of  motion,  though  a small  degree  of  feeling  re- 
main, Sometimes  the  brain  becomes  affected,  and  the  nervous 
system  is  irritated  to  such  a degree  as  to  produce  general 
convulsions,  which  are  often  followed  by  death.  At  other 
times,  the  peristaltic  or  natural  motion  of  the  intestines  is 
inverted,  and  the  true  iliac  passion  is  produced,  which  also 
proves  fatal  in  a short  time.  Sometimes  the  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  the  extremities  goes  off,  and  the  pain  of  the  bowels 
returns  with  its  former  violence;  and  on  the  cessation  of 
the  pain  in  the  intestines,  the  extremities  again  become 
paralytic,  and  in  this  manner  the  pain  and  palsy  will  alternate 
for  a very  long  time. 

Cuke. — This  disorder  is- so  nearly  allied  to  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowcls,-in  which  it  often  terminates,  that  the 
same  method  of  cure  has  generally  been  directed  in  both. 
But  it  is  now  the  established  practice  to  begin  by  cleansing 
the  stomach  with  chamomile  tea  ; after  which,  the  body  is 
to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives,  assisted  by  soft  oily  clys- 
ters, The  best  purgative  in  this  case  is  castor  oil,  which 
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may  also  be  added  to  the  clysters ; and,  to  mitigate  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  joined  with  the  former,  and  double  the  quantity 
with  the  latter.  In  the  mean  time,  the  back  and  limbs 
should  be  strongly  rubbed  with  the  liniment  of  ammonia, 
camphorated  spirits,  and  other  hot  liniments. 

Dr.  Percival  has  found  alum  very  efficacious  in  this  disease. 
It  was  given  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen  grains  every  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  hour.  But  a yet  more  powerful  remedy 
is  blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  copper.  Eight  grains  of  it 
being  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  water,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls are  to  be  taken  fasting  for  nine  successive  morn- 
ings. For  the  first  four  or  five  days  this  medicine  dis- 
charges much  vitiated  bile  both  ways  ; but  the  evacuation 
of  this  humour  lessens  by  degrees.  During  the  use  of  this 
remedy,  the  patient  ought  to  live  upon  broth  made  of  lean 
meat,  gruel,  or  panada  ; but  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day 
he  may  be  allowed  bread  and  boiled  chicken.  The  most 
useful  medicine  in  this  disease  is  calomel,  in  doses  of  eight 
or  ten  grains,  every  twelve  hours,  with  a grain  of  opium,* 
and  twice  that  quantity  in  clysters  of  castor-oil. 

When  the  disease  is  over,  the  patient  should  be  strength- 
ened with  the  Peruvian  bark  and  bitters,  use  a nourishing 
diet,  and  take  exercise  on  horseback.  If  the  disease  ends 
in  a palsy,  great  benefit  is  generally  found  from  the  use  of 
Bath  waters. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Asthma. 

This  disorder,  which  consists  of  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, is  most  frequently  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  more  com- 
mon to  men  than  to  women.  It  is  distinguished  into  two 
kinds,  namely  the  moist  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous ; 
both  which,  however,  appear  to  partake  of  a spasmodic 
nature. 

The  paroxysms  or  fits  generally  commence  in  the  night- 
time, with  a sense  of  straitness  of  the  chest,  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration, and  a cough.  The  patient  cannot  lie  in  a horizon- 
tal posture,  and,  if  seized  in  that  position,  is  obliged  imme- 
diately to  become  erect.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creases, accompanied  with  a violent  wheezing;  and  aftec 
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continuing  some  hours,  an  expectoration  of  mucus  or  phlegm 
takes  place,  and  the  symptoms  abate.  They  still  prevail, 
however,  in  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the  day-time,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  and  other  circumstances;  but  the  /it 
returns  next  night,  and  often  many  nights  successively. 
There  is  frequently  little  variation  of  the  pulse  the  urine  at 
first  is  pale,  but  after  a remission  it  commonly  becomes  high 
coloured,  and  deposits  a sediment.  The  complaint  is  tor 
the  most  part  attended  with  flatulence,  and  symptoms  of 
indigestion. 

Causes. — This  disorder  may  proceed  from  any  cause 
that  obstructs  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs; 
such. as  a stoppage  of  customary  evacuations;  the  sudden 
retrocession  of  the  gout,  or  striking  in  of  eruptions;  vio- 
lent exercise;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  received  into 
the  lungs,  &c.  Sometimes  the  disorder  is  hereditary,  or  de- 
pends on  a bad  formation  of  the  breast.  In  some  persons 
the  fits  are  brought  on  by  external  heat,  in  others  by  cold. 

Th  is  disease  often  occasions  a consumption  of  the  lungs 
in  young  persons;  when  it  continues  a long  time,  it  fre- 
quently terminates  in  a dropsy  of  the  breast,  or  brings  on  an 
aneurism  of  the  heart,  or  great  vessels  near  it.  A tremulous 
respiration,  a palsy  of  the  arms,  and  a diminution  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion,  are  bad  symptoms. 

Cuke. — During  a violent  fit  of  this 'disease  bleeding  is 
proper,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  weakness,  or  old  age. 
A purging  clyster,  \yith  a drachm  of  asafetida  dissolved  in 
it,  should  be  immediately  given,  and,  if  necessary,  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  the  patient  being  generally  costive.  His 
fee t and  legs  should  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth.  If  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  should  not  speedily  abate,  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  a blistering  plaster  to  the  neck  and  breast. 

To  give  a vomit  in  the  height  of  a fit  is  not  advisable,  as 
it  would  increase  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head  ; but  vomiting  will  often  prevent  a fit  ol  the 
asthma,  especially  it  the  stomach  happen  to  be  foul.  Arid 
asthmatic  persons  have  generally  some  warning  ot  the  at- 
tack, from  a languor,  loss’  of  appetite,  oppression,  and 
swelling  of  the  stomach  from  flatulence,  which  precede  the 
ht.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  good  effect,  even  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  snatches  the  patient  as  it  were  from  the 
jaws  of  death;  but  this  will  be  more  sate  alter  other  evacu- 
ations have  been  premised. 
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Coffee  is  recommended  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  as  the  best 
abater  of  an  asthmatic  fit  that  he  had  seen.  It  ought  to  be 
of  the  best  Mocco,  newly  roasted,  and  made  very  strong  im- 
mediately after  .grinding  it.  He  commonly  ordered  an 
ounce  for  one  dish ; which  is  to  be  repeated  fresh  after  the  in- 
terval of  a quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  taken  without  milk 
or  sugar. 

In  the  moist  asthma,  the  patient  ought  to  use  such  me- 
dicines as  promote  expectoration  ; such  as  gum-ammoniac, 
squills,  and  the  like.  Both  in  the  moist  and  dry  asthma, 
the  following  pills  will  be  found  of  great  use.  Take  ol  gum- 
ammoniac,  powdered,  and  asafoetida,  each  one  drachm  ; bal- 
samic syrup  enough  to  make  them  into  twenty-four  pills ; of 
which  three  to  be  taken  twice  a-day.  Or  take  an  equal 
quantity  of  oxymel  of  squills,  and  cinnamon-water:  mix 
them,  and  let  the  patient  take  a table-spoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture three  or  four  times  a day. 

The  dry  or  nervous  asthma  is  best  relieved  by  antispas- 
modics  and  opiates ; and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give 
very  large  dqses  of  tbe  latter.  The  antispasmodics  most 
used  are,  asafmtida,  castor,  and  valerian.  A tea-spoonful  of 
the  following  mixture  may  be  taken  with  advantage  two  or 
three  times  a-day.  Take  of  the  tincture  of  soot  one  ounce; 
tincture  of  castor,  and  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  each 
half  an  ounce:  mix  them.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water,  is  often  found 
effectual  in  relieving  the  tit. 

To  obtain  permanent  relief  in  the  dry  asthma  nothing  is 
found  to  answer  better  than  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in 
small  doses.  Three,  five,  eight,  or  ten  grains,  according  to 
the  strength  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  given  every 
other  day,  have  produced  the  happiest  effects;  acting  some- 
times as  an  evacuant,  pumping  up  the  viscid  phlegm;  at 
others  as  an  antispasmodic  or  sedative,  allaying  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves.  The  Peruvian  bark,  in  this  case,  by 
strengthening  the  habit,  is  likewise  found  of  great  advan- 
tage. In  both  kinds  of  asthma,  issues  are  highly  beneficial, 
and  the  use  of  them  should  never  be  discontinued. 

When  the  asthma  depends  on  some  other  disease,  regard 
must  always  be  had  to  the  primary  complaint.  Thus  in  the 
arthritic  asthma,  or  that  which  proceeds  from  a gouty  habit, 
sinapisms  or  warm  poultices  of  mustard  seed  powdered, 
and  vinegar,  must  be  appied  to  the  feet,  with  blisters  to  the 
legs  or  ancles,  to  bring  on,  if  possible,  a regular  lit  of  the 
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gout.  Blisters  will  also  be  necessary  when  the  disorder  is 
occasioned  by  the  striking  in  of  any  eruption;  and  when  it. 
proceeds  from  the  dregs  ot  an  ague,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  Peruvian  bark. 

People  who  are  subject  to  the  asthma  ought  to  avoid 
every  thing  in  diet  that  is  hard  of  digestion,  or  flatulent;  and 
they  should  use  daily  exercise,  particularly  riding  on  horse- 
back. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Jaundice. 

THE  jaundice  proceeds  from  an  absorption  of  the  bile 
into  the  blood,  which  it  renders  of  a vitiated  quality.  The 
disease  begins  with  general  lassitude,  and  an  obtuse  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  accompanied  with  weight  and  op- 
pression. The  skin  is  dry,  and  affected  with  a troublesome 
itching.  The  white  of  the  eyes  becomes  yellow;  and  in 
a little  time  this  colour  is  diffused  over  the  body.  The  per- 
son feels  a bitter  taste  in  his  mouth.  The  stools  are  of  a 
whitish  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine  so  yellow,  or  rather 
reddish,  as  to  communicate  the  same  colour  to  linen.  The 
disease  is  generally  attended  with  costiveness,  and  some- 
times a degree  of  fever. 

Causes. — The  immediate  cause  of  jaundice  is  an  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  intestines ; and 
this  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  Catching  cold,  or 
the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations,  may  produce  the 
disease;  as  may  likewise  the  bilious  or  hysteric  colic  ; violent 
passions ; and  the  bites  of  some  poisonous  annuals.  It  is 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  obstinate  agues,  when  prema- 
turely stopped  by  astringent  medicines ; and  is  frequently 
incident  to  pregnant  women.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
strong  purgatives.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  gall- 
stones, or  viscid  bile  obstructing  the  gall  duct,  or  by  the 
compression  of  tumors  in  the- neighbouring  parts. 

As  the  jaundice  may  arise  from  many  different  causes, 
some  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  during  the  patient’s 
life,  the  issue  of  the  disease  cannot  always  be  judged  of  with 
certainty.  The  only  cases  which  admit  of  a cure  are  those 
depending  upon  biliary  concretions,  or  obstructions  of  the 
biliary  ducts  by  vi  cid  bile,  or  spasms  of  tire  duodenum;  for 
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the  concretions  are  seldom  of  such  a- size  that  the  ducts  will 
not  let  them  pass  through,  though  frequently  not  without 
great  pain.  The  coming  on  of  gentle  looseness,  attended 
with  bilious  stools,  and  a cessation  of  the  pain,  are  signs  of 
the  disease  being  cured. 

Cure. — In  the  beginning  of  the  disorder,  if  the  patient 
be  young,  of  a full  habit  of  body,  the  degree  of  pain,  and 
other  symptoms,  give  reason  to  suspect  an  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed.  A warm  fomen- 
tation, made  with  chamomile-flowers,  should  then  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  liver;  or  the  patient  may  sit  in  the 
warm  bath  to  the  breast.  The  body  should  be  kept  open 
with  a mixture  of  Castile-soap,  the  powder  of  rhubarb,  and 
tartarised  kali ; which,' with  the  addition  of  simple  syrup, 
may  be  made  into  pills  of  a moderate  size,  and  two,  three, 
or  more  of  them  taken  twice  a-day,  according  to  their  effect 
on  the  bowels.  . 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  any  biliary  concretion, 
or  viscid  bile,  obstructing  the  gall-duct,  no  remedv  is  better 
adapted  than  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  which  may  be  repeat- 
ed once  or  twice  at  the  interval  of  two  or  three  days.  If  the 
pain,  however,  be  violent,  it  will  be  proper  to  allay  that 
symptom  by  opium  before  the  vomit  is  administered. 

If  the  jaundice  be  owing  to  scirrhosity  or  fixed  obstruc- 
tions in  the  liver,  which  may  generally  be  known  from 
a weight  in  that  part,  of  long  continuance,  and  a darkness  of 
the  complexion,  little  more  can  be  done  than  (o  palliate  the 
symptoms.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  small  doses  of  ca- 
lomel and  diuretics,  which  evacuate  the  bilious  matter,  and 
obviate  the  bad  consequences  that  would  ensue  from  its  be- 
ing retained  in  the  blood.  But  even  this  artificial  stimulus 
is  By  no  means  equal  to  the  common  evacuation  by  stool ; 
nor  can  any  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  bile  in  the  intes- 
tines, by  bitters  and  other  stomachics,  prove  sufficient  for 
accomplishing  the  process  of  digestion,  and  excitin'*-  the  ac- 
tion "of  the  bowels. 

On  all  occasions,  when  the  pain  is  violent,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  opiates ; and  if  very  high  coloured  urine,  or  a 
discharge  of  blood  from  any  part,  show  that  the  blood  has 
acquired  a tendency  to  dissolution,  recourse  should  be 'had  to 
the  Peruvian  bark,  ancl  other  antiseptic  medicines! 

During  the  continuance  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  be 
light,  and  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind.  Many  have  been 
cured  by  living  almost  entirely  for  some  days  on  raw  e^c 
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I lie  patient  ought  to  take  daily  exercise,  particularly  on 
hoiseback,  where  the  motion  increases  not  the  pain.  Mine- 
ral waters,  especially  those  of  Ilarrowgate  or  Bath,  are 
lound  beneficial.  Alter  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  there 
can  be  no  security  against  its  return,  .when  occasioned  by 
biliary  concretions' in  the  gall-bladder  ; because  fresh  con- 
cretions may  be  formed  ; and,  accordingly,  some  constitute  ns 
are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  complaint.  The  best 
preventive,  however,  is  riding  on  horseback  ; which,  by 
shaking  the  bowels,  tends  to  dislodge  those  concretions  be- 
fore they  have  acquired  such  a size  a-  to  render  their  pas- 
sage through  the  duct  an  object  of  difficulty. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Dropsy. 

-A-  DROPSY  Is  a preternatural  swelling  of  the  whole  body, 
or  some  part  of  it,  occasioned  by  a collection  of  waten  hu- 
mour, irorn  a deficiency  of  urine  or  perspiration.  It  is  dif- 
ferently denominated,  according  to  the  part  affected.  When 
the  water  is  lodged  under  the  skin,  it  receives  the  nante  of 
anas  a red , or  leucopklegmatia;  when  in  the  breast,  hydrops 
pectoris,  or  hyjdrothorax : when  in  the  brain,  hydrocephalus ; 
and  so  of  other  parts : but  the  most  common  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  the  ascites , or  dropsy  of  the  belly.  Of  this  there  are 
two  kinds;  one  in  which  the  water  floats  round  the  intes- 
tines; and  another,  in  which  it  is  saccated,  or  contained  in 
cysts  or  bags.  * ^ 

Causes. — The  dropsy  is  often  the  consequence  of  a 
long  continued  jaundice,  and  frequently  of  a sedentary  life. 
It  may  likewise  proceed  from  an  abuse  of  strong  liquor'?, 
which,  by  first  affecting  the  liver,  produce  in  the  end  this 
disease.  Excessive  evacuations,  such  as  frequent  and  co- 
pious bleedings,  strong  purgatives  often  repeated,  saliva- 
tions, &c.  may  give  rise  to  it;  it  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
the  stoppage  of  customary  evacuations,  such  as  the  menses, 
haemorrhoids,  & c.  The  disease  may  likewise  be  incurred 
by  living  in  a damp  situation,  or  using  a crude  watery  diet; 
and  sometimes  a disposition  to  it  is  hereditary. 

Symptoms. — The  anasarca  commonly  begins  with  a 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night,  which  for 
some  time  disappears  in  the  rooming,  after  lying  in  bed.  In 
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the  evening,  the  part,  when  pressed  with  the  finger,  will 
pit,  and  then  rise  slowly  to  its  former  fuhie'ss.  The  swell- 
ing  gradually  ascends,  and  spreads,  over  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  the -arms,  and  the  head.  The  body  is  generally- 
bound,  the  perspiration  is  greatly  obstructed,  and  the  urine 
in  small  quantity.  The  patient  complains  much  of  thirst, 
and  has  a difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  with  a trou- 
blesome cough,  and  a slow  wasting  fever. 

The  ascites  is  known  by  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  as  well 
as  the  fluctuation  of  water:  which  well  be  felt  bv  striking 
the  belly  on  one  side,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on 
the  opposite. 

When  the  dropsy  arises  from  a scirrhus  of  the  liver,  or 
any  other  of  the  bowels,  the  event  is  always  to  be  dreaded  ; 
as  is  the  case  likewise  when  it  proceeds  from  disorders  of 
the  lungs.  Indeed  an  ascife-s.  seldom  admits  of  a radical  cure;- 
and  the'only  resource,  on  some  occasions,  is  to  procure  a tem- 
porary relief  by  tapping.  When  the  disease,  however,  comes 
on  suddenly,  without  any  previous  illness,  and  the  patient  is 
young,  and  apparently  of  a good  constitution,1  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  an  early  use  of  medicine  will  be  attended 
with  success. 

Cure. — Towards  effecting  a cure,  the  patient  must  use 
a stimulating  diet,  such  as  roasted  meats  of  easy  digestion, 
and  warm  pungent  vegetables ; in  which  class  are  garlic, 
mustard,  raw  onions,  horse-radish,  &c.  The  disease  has 
sometimes  been  cured  by  living  on  hard  biscuit  only,  turd 
rigidly  abstaining  from  all  drink.  But  it  is  now  found  that 
this  abstinence  is  not  necessary f and  that  a liquid  diet  may 
be  used  with  success.  For 'this  discovery  we  are  indebted 
to  the  industrious  investigation  of  Dr.  Miiman,  who  con- 
demns in  the  Strongest  terms  the  practice  of  giving  dropsi- 
cal patients  only  dry,  hard,  and  indigestible  aliments.  These, 
he  observes,  would  oppress  the  stomach  of  the  most  healthy; 
and  how  much  more  must  they  do  so  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready debilitated  by  labouring  under  a tedious  disorder? 
He  affirms,  that  unless  plenty  of  diluting  drink  be  given,  the 
most  powerful  diuretics  can  have  no  effect;  and  this  asser- 
tion he  corroborates  by  an  account  of  his  practice  in  the 
Middlesex-hospital. 

According  to  the  doctor’s  narrative,  if  the  patient  be  not 
very  much  debilitated,  he  is  sometimes  treated  with  the 
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purging  waters,  and  a dose  of  jalap  and  calomel  alternately. 
On  the  intermediate  days  lie  gets  a saline  mixture,  with 
forty  or  sixty  drops  of  the  vinegar  of  squills  every  sixth  hour; 
drinking  with  the  purgatives  oat-gruel  and  some  thin  broths. 
The  doctor,  that  he  might  better  ascertain  what  share  the 
liquids  given  along  with  the  medicines  had  in  producing  a 
copious  flow  of  urine,  sometimes  gave  the  medicines  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  without  allowing  any  drink; 
but  though  the  swellings  were  usually  diminished  a little  by 
the  purgatives,  the  urine  still  continued  scanty,  and  the  pa- 
tients were  greatly  weakened.  Fearing,  therefore,  lest 
by  following  this  course,  the  strength  of  the  sick  might 
be  too  much  reduced,  he  then  began  his  coarse  of  diuretic 
medicines,  giving  large  quantities  of  barley-water,  with  a 
little  sal  diureticus  or  acetated  kali;  by  which  means,  some- 
times in  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours  after  the  course  was 
begun,  the  urine  flowed  out  in  very  large  quantity  : but  as 
the  saline  drinks  are  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  a drink  was 
composed  purposely  for  hydropic  persons,  of  half  an  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  barley-water, 
made  agreeably  sweet  with  syrup,  adding  one  or  two  ounces 
of  French  brandy. 

The  drink  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  of  the  watery  kind, 
or,  if  such,  should  be  medicated  by  some  stimulating  ingre- 
dient. Mustard-whey,  in  which  some  brobm-ashes  are  dis- 
solved, or  broom-tops  boiled,  mav  be  taken  in  a mode- 
rate quantity.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient  may  also  use 
Rhenish-wine,  or  Spa-water,  impregnated  with  the  same  or 
a similar  ingredient.  The  thirst  may  likewise  be  allayed 
by  acids,  such  as  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  &:c. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  a dropsy  that  the  patient  take 
daily  exercise,  which  promotes  the  absorption  of  the  sero  .s 
or  watery  humours,  and  increases  the  excretions  both  in 
perspiration  and  urine.  Walking,  as  it  affords  a general  exer- 
tion of  the  muscles,  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind,  and  will 
tend  more  than  any  other  to  retard  the  increase  of  the  dis- 
ease ; but  ifthe  patient’s  strength  will  not  admit  of  that  ex- 
pedient, he  may  ride  on  horseback  or  in  a carriage.  Should 
he  live  in  a damp  situation,  he  ought  to  change  the  place  of 
his  residence,  and  betake  himself,  if  possible,  to  a warmer 
climate.  At  all  events,  the  air  of  his  apartment  should  be 
warm  and  dry ; and,  for  promoting  perspiration,  he  ought  to 
wear  flannel  next  to  his  skin. 
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When  the  patient  is  under  forty  years  of  age,  of  a good 
constitution,  and  the  disease  has  come  on  suddenly,  the  cure 
of  an  ascites  may  commence  with  vomits  and  purgatives, 
frequently  and  alternately-  repeated,  as  being  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  means  of  evacuating  the  collec  tion  ot 
watery  humours.  The  vomit  may  consist  of  half  a drachm 
of  ipecacuanha  for  an  adult,  or  half  an  ounce  ofoxymel  of 
squills  5 and  an  infusion  of  chamomile-flowers  should  be 
drunk  to  promote  their  operation.  Halt  a drachm  of  the 
powder  of  jalap,  with  five  or  six  grains  of  calomel,  will  form 
a suitable  purgative,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
made  up  into  a bolus  with  some  syrup.  A grain  or  two  of 
elaterium  will  commonly  answer  the  purpose  of  an  emetic 
and  purgative  of  great  efficacy  in  dropsy.  In  this  case,  as 
wrell  as  in  the  vomiting,  nothing  considerable  should  be 
drunk. 

On  the  days  when  the  patient  neither  vomits  nor  purges, 
he  ought  to  take  such  medicines  as  promote  either  urine  or 
perspiration,  combined  with  those  of  a strengthening  kind. 
For  promoting  the  discharge  of  urine,  take  an  ounce  of  ju- 
niper berries,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  tops  of  broom  : boil 
them  for  a few  minutes  in  a pint  of  water,  and  in  the  strain- 
ed liquor  infuse  half  an  ounce  of  mustard-seed ; strain  again, 
and  dissolve  in  the  liquor  two  drachms  of  the  crystals  of 
tartar.  Of  this  the  patient  may  take  four  table-spoonfuls 
every  three  or  four  hours  in  the  day. 

To  excite  perspiration  the  patient  may  use  at  night  the 
following  draught : Take  ofthe  waters  of spearmint,  pepper- 
mint, and  acetated  ammonia,  each  half  an  ounce;  compound, 
spirit  of  lavender  thirty  drops ; tincture  of  opium  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops.  Mix  them. 

During  this  course,  the  patient  may  take  twice  a-day  a 
glass  of  an  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  rust  of  iron,  and 
orange-peel,  in  strong  white  wine.  ^ 

With  regard  to  diuretics  in  general,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  we  cannot  depend  with  certainty  upon  the  operation 
of  any  of  them.  In  particular  constitutions,  and  at  particu- 
lar times,  one  will  be  found  to  succeed,  after  another,  though 
commonly  of  much  greater  power,  has  been  tried  in  vain. 
Various  diuretics  therefore  are  often  used  in  succession. 
Recourse  is  particularly  often  had  to  dandelion  and  squills  ; 
the  latter  of  which,  especially  when  combined  with  calo- 
mel, is  often  found  to  be  a very  powerful  diuretic.  The 
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fox-glove  also  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; but  it  is  rough  in  its  operation,  and  must  therefore 
be  given  in  exceeding  small  doses  at  first.  An  infusion  of 
tobacco  is  remarkably  efficacious  in  this  respect ; and  smok- 
ing has  been  found  of  great  benefit.  A table-spoonful  of 
the  juice  of  leeks,  taken  twice  a-day,  has  been  known  to 
perform  a cure. 

Both  in  the  anasarca  and  ascites,  frictions  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage. They  ought  to  be  used  two  or  three  times  a-day 
for  several  minutes,  and  if  with  camphorated  liniment  they 
will  be  more  efficacious. 

When  the  disorder  arises  from  the  too  copious  use  of  weak 
liquids,  or  obstructed  perspiration,  good  effects  may  be  ex- 
pected from  sudorific  medicines.  If  too  free  an  use  of  strong 
liquors  has  been  the  cause,  riding  on  horseback  and  the  use 
of  wine,  or  rather  geneva  diluted  with  water,  in  moderate 
quantity,  will  be  serviceable.  If  the  disorder  has  come  on 
after  great  loss  of  blood,  or  from  tedious  fevers,  purgatives 
ought  not  to  be  used  too  freely,  but  chalybcates,  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  bitters,  should  be  the  principal  resource. 
Some  hospital-physicians  in  the  metropolis  are  very  success- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  ascites,  &c.  by  directing  mercurial 
friction  to  be  employed  till  the  mouth  begins  to  be  affected, 
and  then  commencing  a course  of  diuretics  and  tonics,  such 
as  have  been  above  recommended. 

In  endeavouring  to  remove  the  anasarca,  it  is  a common 
resource  to  scarify  the  feet  and  legs,  and  by  that  means 
drain  off  the  water : but  in  performing  this  operation,  the 
incision  must  be  made  no  deeper  than  to  penetrate  the  skin ; 
and  care  must  be  taken,  by  spirituous  fomentations  and  pro- 
per  digestives,  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the  part. 

When  an  ascites  does  not  yield  to  purgative  and- diuretic 
medicines,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tapping.  But  this  ought 
to  be  performed  before  the  texture  of  the  bowels  has  suf- 
fered by  a long  immersion  in  the  water.  If  the  bowels 
be  so  unci,  this  expedient  generally  proves  successful  in  ef- 
fecting a radical  cure;  but  if  they  be  diseased,  it  can  act 
only  as  a palliative  remedy. 
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Tympany. 

HIS  disorder  is  a flatulent  distention  of  the  belly,  and 
is  distinguished  into  two  species,  namely,  the  intestinal,  and 
abdominal.  In  the  former  the  wind  is  pent  up  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  chiefly  the  colon ; and,  in  the  latter,  between  the 
intestines  and  the  membrane  which  lines  the  muscles  of  the 
belly.  In  the  intestinal  tympany  the  tumor  of  the  belly  is 
often  unequal,  and  there  is  a frequent  explosion  of  wind,  al- 
leviating both  the  tension  and  pain  ; but  in  the  other  species 
the  tumefaction  is  more  equal,  and  the  emission  of  wind, 
which  is  less  frequent,  affords  not  such  evident  relief.  The 
disorder  is  chiefly  incident  to  those  who  have  been  long 
troubled  with  flatulencies  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Causes.— The  abdominal  tympany  is  generally  the  con- 
sequence of  an  ascites,  and  morbid  affections  of  the  liver  ; 
but  the  other  may  be  produced  by  a variety  of  causes.  It  is 
frequently  occasioned  by  the  unseasonable  use  of  opiates  in 
the  dysentery,  or  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent 
fevers.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  a suppression  of 
the  menstrual  or  haemorrho’idal  flux ; and  is  sometimes  the 
consequence  of  an  abortion. 

Cure. — The  patient  ought  to  abstain  from  all  flatulent 
vegetables,  and  fermented  liquors.  If  no  fever  attends,  the 
best  diet  is  light  animal  food,  and  the  most  suitable  drink 
geneva  diluted  with  water. 

If  the  disorder  be  accompanied  with  fever,  and  a full 
pulse,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  The  body  should  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  laxatives,  joined  with  aromatics  ; but  strong 
purgatives  must  be  avoided,  as  well  as  carminatives  without 
laxatives.  Take  of  rhubarb  and  ginger,  powdered,  each 
two  drachms:  mix,  and  divide  them  into  twelve  doses;  of 
which  let  the  patient  take  one  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  cha- 
momile-tea. 

Clysters  with  infusion  of  tobacco  have  in  this  case  been 
used  with  great  benefit. 

The  belly  should  he  frequently  rubbed,  and  swathed  with 
flannel  ; and  the  patient  ought  to  use  exercise,  particularly 
riding  on  horseback. 

When  the  tumor  has  begun  to  abate,  the  cure  will  be  ex- 
pedited, and  the  return  of  the  complaint  prevented,  by  a 
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course  of  strengthening  medicines,  consisting  of  Peruvian 
naik,  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  bitters,  and  aro- 
matics, such  as  have  been  frequently  mentioned. 


C H A P.  XXX. 

Scurry. 

rn 

JL  H E term  scurvy  has  been  indiscriminately  applied  in 
almost  every  kind  of  cutaneous  eruption ; but  the  disease 
here  meant  is  the  true  sea-scurvy,  which,  though  frequent 
*n  many  places  at  land,  attains  to  its  greatest  degree  of 
virulence  among  sailors,  on  long  voyages,  when  exposed 
to  the  want  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  At  land,  it  pre- 
vails in  cold  countries,  especially  those  where  the  air  is 
' moist,  and  the  soil  marshy  or  damp. 

Symptom-*.— The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  are 
heaviness,  lassitude,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly 
alter  motion.  The  face  becomes  sallow  and  bloated,  the 
breath  offensive,  the  gums  spongy  and  putrid,  and  are  apt 
to  bleed  on  the  slightest  pressure.  Blood  frequently  issues 
likewise  from  the  nose,  and  sometimes  from  other  parts. 
The  patient  feels  commonly  a dejection  of  spirits.  The 
legs  often  swell  into  protuberances  in  different  parts,  and 
yellow/purple,  or  livid  spots,  resembling  bruise-marks,  and 
flea-bites,  appear  upon  the  skin.  The  catching  of  the  breath 
on  motion,  with  the  loss  of  strength,  dejection  of  spirits,  and 
putrid  gums,  are  regarded  as  the  distinguishing  and  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Causes. — The  scurvy  is  frequently  the  effect  of  a 
'sedentary  or  inactive  life;  cold,  moist  air;  putrid,  salted,  or 
smoke-dried  provisions,  and  aliments  hard  of  digestion.  The 
depressing  passions  have  a powerful  influence  in  producing 
it ; and  it  may  likewise  proceed  from  a suppression  of  cus- 
tomary evacuations.  Whatever  vitiates  the  fluids  either  by 
introducing  unwholesome  juices  or  bad  air  into  the  body, 
and  relaxes  the  solids  directly  or  indirectly ; all  tend  to 
produce  this  disease,  which  is  likewise  sometimes  hereditary. 

Cure. — The  cure  of  the  scurvy  depends  upon  opposing 
the  specific  cause  which  has  produced  it.  If  it  has  arisen 
from  cold,  damp,  or  unwholesome  air,  it  will  be  proper 
that  the  patient  remove  to  a more  healthy  situation.  If  a 
sedentary  life,  and  the  indulgence  of  melancholy,  be  suppo- 
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sod  to  have  brought  on  the  disease,  it  can  only  be  eradi- 
cated by  means  of  exercise  and  cheerfulness. 

When  the  scorbutic-  taint  has  been  contracted  by  the 
long  use  of  salted  or  putrid  provisions,  the  most  obvious 
method  of  curing  it  is  by  adopting  a course  of  diet  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  sallads  made  ot 
water-cresses,  scurvy-grass,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  patient 
ought  likewise  to  eat  freely  of  acescent  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  cherries,  and  the  like  ; and  the  less 
he  is  confined  to  animal  food,  for  some  time,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  better.  But  if  his  strength  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  a diet  consisting  entirely  of  vegetables  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  he  may  be  indulged  in  some  fresh  animal  food 
of  the  lighter  kinds,  always  joining  with  it  a sufficient 
quantity  of  vegetables ; and  when  these  cannot  be  obtained 
fresh,  they  may  be  used  in  the  pickled  or  preserved  state. 
It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  sharpen  all  the  patient’s 
food  and  drink  with  lemon-juice  or  its  concrete  acid, 
vinegar,  or  some  other  acid,  such  as  cream  of  tartar,  spirit 
of  sea-salt,  or  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Both  in  the  land  and  sea-scurvy,  the  use  of  milk  is  highly 
beneficial,  when  it  has  not  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
patient  costive : but  this  inconvenience  may  be  obviated 
by  taking  occasionally  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a drachm 
ot  sal  polychrest  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  Nothing  more,  however,  is  required,  than  to  ob- 
viate costiveness  : for  large  evacuations  are  always  hurtful 
in  this  disease. 

An  excellent  drink,  in  the  scurvy,  is  whey,  or  butter- 
milk. In  defect  of  these,  the  patient  may  use  sound  cyder, 
or  spruce-beer.  Great  benefit  has  been  received  from  the 
use  of  wort,  which  is  particularly  convenient  at  sea,  as 
malt  will  keep  sound  during  the  longest  voyage. 

A moderate  use  of  wine  is  serviceable  in  the  scurvy, 
both  as  a strengthener  and  antiseptic  ; and  the  patient  ought 
to  take  such  exercise  as  he  is  able  to  bear  without  fatigue, 
which  should  always  be  avoided. 

With  regard  to  particular  symptoms,  when  the  gums  are 
become  soft,  aad  liable  to  bleed  on  the  least  touch,  the 
mouth  ought  to  be  frequently  washed  with  the  decoction  of 
t he  Peruvian  bark,  or  an  infusion  of  red  roses,  with  which  a 
little  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh  is  joined.  In  the  case  of  swrelled 
and  indurated  or  hardened  limbs,  with  stiffened  joints, 
the  parts  ought  to  be  fomented  with  warm  vinegar,  and 
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relaxed  by  vapour-baths,  confining  the  vapour  to  the  parts 
by  means  of  blankets  spread  over  them.  For  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  when  such  exist,  the  most  proper  application  is 
likewise  the  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark  ; avoiding  all  greasy 
and  oily  liniments,  which  are  in  this  case  injurious. 
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JL  H E gout,  though  often  a hereditary  disease, 'may  be  ac- 
quired-by  various  causes,  and  is  chiefly  incident  to  those 
who  take  little  exercise,  and  use  a full  diet  of  animal  food. 
It  is  more  frequent  with  men  than  women,  seizes  mostly 
such  as  have  large  heads,  and  are  of  a corpulent  habit.  It. 
seldom  attacks  persons  employed  in  constant  bodily  labour, 
or  those  who  live  much  on  vegetable  aliment.  In  consti- 
tutions strongly  inclined  to  it  by  hereditary  disposition,  it 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  early  in  life,  but  does  not 
commonly  attack  men  before  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and 
generally  at  a later  period. 

Besides  a hereditary  disposition,  and  the  two  other. causes 
above  mentioned,  the  disorder  may  be  brought  on  by  a de- 
ficiency of  the  customary  discharges ; too  free  an  .use  of 
acidulated  liquors;  severe  application  of  mind;  grief; 
vexation  ; night- watching,  Sic. 

Symptoms. — A fit  of  the  gout  sometimes  comes  on  sud- 
denly, but  lor  the  most  part  it  is  preceded  by  particular  signs 
of  its  approach.  These  are  generally  such  as  accompany 
a relaxed  state  of  the  stomach  : viz.  indigestion,  belching  of 
wind,  a slight  head-ache,  and  drowsiness.  The  appetite  is 
diminished,  and  the  body  is  affected  with  a de  ree  of  lan- 
guor. In  some  there  is  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet  and 
legs,  accompanied  with  cramps,  and  frequently  a numb- 
ness, alternating  with  a sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole 
of  the  lower  extremities. 

These  symptoms  lake  place  for  several  days,  sometimes 
for  a week  or  two,  before  the  fit  comes  on  ; but,  commonly, 
upon  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  fit  the  appetite 
becomes  keener  than  usual. 

Symptoms. — Most  commonly  a paroxysm  or  fit  of 
the  gout  comes  on  in  the  spring,  and  sooner  or  later  accord- 
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ing  io  the  period  at  which  the  ^vernal  heat  succeeds  the 
winter’s  cold,  and  according  as  the  body  may  happen  (o  be 
exposed  to  the  changes  of  temperature.  The  attack 
is  sometimes  iirst  felt  in  the  evening,  but  more  frequently 
about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  fit  begins 
with  a pain  affecting  one  foot,  generally  in  the  ball  or  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe,  but  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the 
foot.  This  is  usually  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
of  a shivering;  which  abates  by  degrees  as  the  pain 
increases,  and  is  succeeded  by  a hot  stage  subsequently  of 
the  same  duration  with  the  pain.  From  the  first  attack, 
the  pain  uniformly  increases,  attended  with  great  restless- 
ness ol  the  whole  body  till  the -midnight  following,  after 
which  it  gradually  declines ; and  a gentle  sweat  coming  on, 
the  patient  falls  into  a sleep.  In  the  morning,  he  finds 
the  part  affected  with  some  redness  and  swelling,  which, 
alter  continuing  some  days, gradually  abate.  The  patient, 
however,  is  not  yet  entirely  relieved  from  the  paroxysm. 
For  some  days,  he  experiences  every  evening  a return  of 
pain  and  feverishness,  which  continue  for  more  or  less 
violence  till  morning.  After  this  course  of  variation  for 
several  days,  the  disorder  generally  ceases,  not  to  return 
till  after  a considerable  interval. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  the  returns  of  it  are 
sometimes  only  once  in  three  or  four  years;  but  afterwards 
the  intervals  becoming  shorter,  at  length  the  attacks  are 
arm  ual,  and  sometimes  so  frequent  in  the  course  of  a year,  that 
the  patient  is  scarcely  ever  free,  from  some  degree  of  it  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  two  or  three  mouths  in  summer. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease  different  parts  become 
affected.  At  first,  it  commonly  affects  one'  foot  only,  but 
in  the  subsequent  fits,  both  feet  in  succession';  and  fre- 
quently removes  from  one  foot  into  the  other.  Besides  the 
feCt  it  often  seizes  other  joints,  which  it  variously  affects 
in  the  same  fluctuating  manner  just  described. 

In  many  persons,  but  not  in  all,  after  a frequent  return 
of  the  complaint,  concretions  of  a chalky  nature  are  formed 
upon  the  outside  of  the  joints,  and  for  the  most  part  imme- 
diately under  the  skin;  where  it  seems  to  be  deposited  at 
lust  in  a fluid  state,  but  afterwards  becomes  dry  and  firm ; 
ami  contributes,  witn  other  circumstances,  to  destroy  the 
motion' of  the  joint.  v 

Regimen  — - ! here  being  as  yet  no  radical  cure  disco- 
vered for  the  gout,  we  can  only  recommend  the  directions 
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proper  to  be  followed  during  the  fils  of  the  disease  and  the 
intervals. 

In  a tit  of  the  gout,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  strong, 
the  best  course  he  can  adopt  is  to  use  a thin  and  cooling 
diet,  with  drinks  of  a diluting  nature;  but  if  the  constitu- 
tion be  weak,  and  the  patient  accustomed  to  live  high,  it 
will  be  satest  not  to  deviate  much  from  his  usual  manner  of 
living,  and  that  he  take  frequently  a cup  of  strong  negus,  or 
a glass  of  generous  wine.  A beneficial  drink,  in  this 
case,  is  wine-whey,  which  promotes  perspiration,  with- 
out much  heating  the  bod)-  ; and  it  may  be  rendered 
more  efficacious,  by  mixing  with  it,  twice  a day,  a tea- 
spoonful of  spirit  of  hartshorn.  A good  substitute  for 
this  medicine,  at  night,  is  the  same  quantity  of  the  volatile 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  given  in  a small  bason  of  warm 
wine-whey. 

- During  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm,  the  leg  and  foot 
should  be  wrapped  in  soft  flannel  or  wool,  and  the  patient 
be  kept  quiet  and  easy,  with  particular  attention  to  avoid  ail 
disturbance  of  mind.  There  is  danger  in  every  external 
application  to  the  parts  affected  during  the  inflammatory 
state;  and  all  evacuations  ought  likewise  to  be  used  with 
caution,  though  it  be  generally  beneficial  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open  by  means  of  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative  medi- 
cines, when  the  constitution  can  bear  them. 

Opiates  afford  the  most  certain  relief  from  pain;  but  this 
resource,  wfficn  employed  in  the  beginning  ot  gouty  pa- 
roxysms, has  been  thought  to  occasion  a more  violent  re- 
turn of  the  complaint.  When  the  pain,  however,  is  very 
great,  and  the  patient  restless,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  lau- 
danum, more  or  less,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  sym- 
ptoms, may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  both  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage; especially  in  the, case  of  persons  advanced  in  life, 
and  who  have  been  often  affected  with  the  disease.  W hen, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  fit,  some  swelling  and  stiffness  re- 
main in  the  joints,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  diligent 
use  of  the  flesh-brush.  The  patient  may  then  take  a gentle 
dose  or  two  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  wine  of 
aloes.  Stomachic:  bitters,  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  either  in 
infusion  or  tincture,  will  likewise  be.  serviceable.  1 he  diet 
should  be  light,  but  nourishing,  accompanied  with  gentle 
exercise  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Should  the  joints  affected  remain  weak,  recourse  may  be 
bad  to  the  flesh-brush,  or  flannels  impregnated  with  frankin- 
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cense,  amber,  or  myrrh,  by  way  of  friction.  Though  rising 
the  joint  affected,  during  the  decline  of  theft,  may  be  pain* 
ful,  still  the  practice  is  advisable:  for  it  prevents  the  too 
great  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  from  the  flux  and  stagnation 
of  fluids  m these  vessels;  gives  them  strength,  and  prevents 
t ic  continuance  of  that  debility,  of  which  people  so  much 
complam  when  the  fit  is  quite  over.  The  motion  may  at 

coverstrenl-d  ^ a^tei  wards  m Proportion,  as  the  parts  re- 

hnrn^b  ‘Vi*10  ,t.real^cl?i  Proper  in  a regular  fit  of  the  gout; 

utnhen  the  disorder  is  irregular,  a very  different  procedure 
becomes  necessary.  Of  this  kind  of  gout  there  are  three 
sprues . the  atonic,  the  retrocedent,  and  the  misplaced. 
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should  be  avoided  when  any  pain  threatens  those  parts.  In 
persons  subject  to  the  atonic  *5011!,  issues  in  the  extremities 
have  been  found- of  great  advantage. 

T he  retrocedent  gout  is  that  kind  in  whifdi  the  disorder 
suddenly  retires  from  the  extremities,  and  attacks  some  in- 
ternal part;  such  as  the  stomach,  lungs,  head,  &.c.  This 
happens  when  the  moving  powers  are  so  weakened,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  throw  the  offending  matter  to  the  extremities, 
or,  when  there  deposited,  to  keep  it  in  that  situation.  When 
it  fixes  upon  the  parts  above  mentioned,  it  is  extremely  ha- 
zardous, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence  ; and  every 
effort  should  be  made  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  throw 
it  out  of  the  habit  into  the  extremities,  and  particularly  into 
the  feet. 

When  the  disorder  affects  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
relief  is  to  be  instantly  attempted  by  the  free  use  of  strong 
wines,  joined  with  aromatics,  and  given  warm.  Pepper- 
mint-water, likewise,  and  even  brandy  or  rum,  may  be  ad- 
ministered on  this  occasion.  In  this  state  the  patient  ought 
to  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promote  perspiration,  bv 
drinking  warm  liquors,  with  some  spirit  of  hartshorn  ; and 
if  he  feel  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  promote  it  by 
drinking  some  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers,  mixed  with 
wine. 

In  this  case,  opiates  are  often  highly  beneficial.  They 
may  be  usefully  joined  with  aromatics,  or  a volatile  alkali 
and  camphor.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  with 
a tea-spoonful  of  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  warm  wine. 

If,  in  consequence  of  a retrocession  of  the  gout,  the 
intestines  be  affected  with  a looseness,  this  ought  to  be  at 
first  promoted  by  taking  plentifully  of  weak  broth  ; and, 
after  the  bowels  arc  thus  cleansed,  the  irritation  may  be 
allayed  by  opiates  : for  example,  by  the  dose  of  laudanum 
above  directed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  lungs,  and  produces  a diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  the  feet  ought  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water,  and  stimulating  cataplasms  or  poultices  applied  to 
the  soles.  These  may  consist  of  the  common  sinapism, 
made  of  crumbs  of  bread  and  the  flower  of  mustard-seed, 
with  strong  vinegar;  to  all  which  may  be  added  some 
bruised  garlic.  Blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  back  or 
breast,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Here,  likewise,  opiates 
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are  of  advantage ; as  arc  also  asafcetida,  castor*  and 
musk. 

When  the  gout  seizes  the  head,  affecting  it  with  pain, 
giddiness,  apoplexy,  or  palsy,  the  external  applications 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  employed, 
and  a blister  applied  to  the  head  : besides  which,  ten  grains 
of  ginger,  and  live  grains  of  the  salt  of  hartshorn,  should 
be  thrown  into  the  stomach,  if  possible,  in  two  or  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  warm  wine. 

In  persons  who  never  have  had  any  regular  fit  of  the 
gout,  but  whose  constitution  and  manner  of  living  seem 
favourable  to  the  production  of  tile  complaint,  and  of  an 
age  when  it  commonly  makes  its  appearance,  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  treating  any  disorder  with  which  they  may 
happen  to  be  attacked.  This  remark  holds  particularly 
with  respect  to  evacuations  ; in  the  regulation  of  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  pursue  such  a method  of  cure  as  that, 
whilst  adapted  to  the  apparent  disorder,  it  may  not  prove 
injurious  should  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms  be  the 
gout  in  disguise.  In  doubtful  cases  of  this  kind,  it  can 
hardly  ever  be  improper  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water. 
The  caution  here  recommended  will  be  still  m'ore  neces- 
sary if  the  person  has  formerly  experienced  a lit  of  the 
gout. 

A considerable  respite  from  the  gout  may  often  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  Bath  waters,  but  neither  these  nor 
any  medicines  are  calculated  to  eradicate  the  disorder 
from  the  habit.  For  accomplishing  this  purpose,  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  means  than  a strict  attention  to 
regimen ; in  which,  universal  temperance,  and  daily  exer- 
cise, or  rather  labour,  must  form  an  indispensable  part- 
A vegetable  diet,  or  a diet  entirely  of  milk,  has  been 
strongly  recommended  as  the  most  certain  preservative 
from  the  gout,  and  many  instances  confirm  its  utility;  but 
a change  from  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  strong  liquors, 
can  only  be  adopted  with  safety  by  slow  degrees.  To  use 
light  suppers,^  to  avoid  night-watching,  and  to  rise  early, 
are  objects  of  gr*eat  importance;  and  a circumstance  n>* 
less  beneficial  is  to  guard  against  vexation  of  mind. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

Rheumatism. 

T H E rheumatism  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds, 
namely,  the  acute,  and  chronic  ; the  former  of  which  is 
accompanied  with  fever.  It  is  a disease  more  frequent  in 
cold  than  in  warm  climates,  and  is  most  common  in  autumn 
and  spring.  It  prevails  most  among  the  peasantry  who 
are  ill-clothed,  live  in  damp  houses,  and  feed  upon  crude 
and  unwholesome  diet. 

Causes. — The  rheumatism  often  proceeds  from  ob- 
structed perspiration.  Wet  feet,  wet  clothes,  and  lying 
in  damp  beds,  or  on  the  damp  ground,  are  all  very  apt  to 
produce  it.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of 
customary  discharges;  or  by  excessive  evacuations,  which 
debilitate  the  body.  On  the  same  account,  it  mav  be  the 
consequence  of  fevers,  or  other  previous  diseases,  which 
vitiate  the  humours;  such  as  the  scurvv,  lues  venerea,  &c. 

These  causes  mav  affect  persons  of  all  ages;  but  the 
acute  rheumatism  appears  neither  in  very  young  or  elderlv 
persons,  and  most  commonly  occurs  from  the  age  of 
puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five;  affecting,  chiefly  persons  of 
a sanguine  temperament. 

Symptoms. — The  acute  rheumatism  commonly  begins 
with  a cold  stage,  attended  with  weariness  and  shivering, 
which  are  soon  after  succeeded  by  a quick  pulse,  often 
full  and  hard,  restlessness,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of 
fever.  The  patient  then  complains  of  unusual  pains  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  which,  afterwards,  particularlv 
affect  the  joints,  and  for  the  most  part  these  alone.  They 
frequently  shoot  along  the  course  of  the  muscles,  from  one 
joint  to  another,  and  are  always  much  increased  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  The  joints  most  frequently  affected 
are  those  of  the  larger  kind ; such  as  the  joints  of  the  hip, 
knees,  shoulders,  and  elbows.  The  ancles  and  wrists  are 
also  frequently  affected  ; but  seldom  the  smaller  joints. 
Sometimes  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  part,  but  often 
to  many  parts  at  a time. 

Sometimes  the  fever  is  formed  before  any  pains  are  per- 
ceived; but,  more  commonly,  pains  are  felt  in  particular 
„ parts  before  any  symptoms  of  fever  occur  The  pains 
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cio  not  usual!  v remain  long  in  the  same  joint,  but  frequently 
shift  from  one  to  another,  and  having  abated  in  one  joint 
they  become  more  violent  in  another.  The  fever  attending 
these  pains  is  perceptibly  increased  every  evening,  and  is 
most  considerable  during  the  night,  when  the  pains  also 
become  more  violent ; and  it  is  likewise  at  this  time  that 
the  pains  shift  their  place  from  one  joint  to  another. 

When  a joint  has  for  some  time  been  affected  with  pain, 
there  commonly  ensues  a swelling  and  redness  of  the  part, 
which  i-' painful  to  the  touch;  but,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  swelling,  the  pain,  if  it  cease  not  entirely,  most  gene- 
rally abates. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  acute  rheumatism 
from  the  gout;  but  in  the’  former  there  in  general  occurs 
much  less  affection  of  the  stomach,  and  more  fever.  The 
disease  likewise  commonly  appears  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life  than  the  gout : it  is  not  observed  to  be  hereditary;  and 
it  may  in  general  be  traced  to  some  obvious  existing  cause, 
particularly  to  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  body. 

Cure. — The  treatment  of  the  acute  rheumatism  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  an  inflammatory  fever.  Bleeding 
i‘.  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  repeated  according  to  the 
violence  or  the  symptoms;  but  still  with  caution,  as  very 
profuse  bleedings  occasion  a slow  recovery,  and,  if  not 
absolutely  effectual,  are  apt  to  produce  chronic  rheumatism. 

.After  bleeding  from  a vein,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  apply  leeches  to  the  joints  affected.  Six  or  eight  may 
be  laid  on  at  a time  ; and  the  same  number  next  day,  if  the 
pain  be  stiil  very  severe.  The  body  ought  likewise  to  be 
kept  open. by  gentle  purgatives,  such  as  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar,  or  senna,  or  particularly  an  infusion  of  mountain 
flax,  (linum  catharticum).  Next  to  blood-letting,  nothing 
is  of  so  much  service  in  this  disease  as  sudorific  medicines, 
or  those  which  promote  perspiration.  One  of  the  most 
effectual  for  this  purpose  is  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  known  by  the  name  of  Dover’s  powder.  Of 
this,  ten  grains  may  be  taken  every  hour  for  three  times, 
unless  the  first  or  second  dose  has  proved  sudorific.  The 
patient  should,  in  the  mean  time,  take  frequently  a cup  of 
warm  barley-water,  or  gruel,  to  promote  perspiration. 

Nitre  joined  with  antimony  is  also  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  this  disease,  fifteen  grains  of  the  former,  with  two  of 
tue  latter,  may  be  taken  in  a wine-glassful  of  Yvatsiy  and 
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repeated  every  three  or  lour  hours  while  the  fever  and 
pain  continue. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  extremities  should 
swell,  and  be  much  pained,  leeches,  as  above  directed, 
may  be  applied  to  the  tumefied  parts ; as  may  likewise 
the  following  cataplasm.  Take  of  rye-meal,  one  pound  ; 
old  yeast,  four  ounces ; common  salt,  two  ounces;  warm 
water,  a sufficient  quantity  ; let  the  whole  be  wrought  into 
a paste,  and  w-rapped  round  the  part  affected  as  warm  as 
can  be  ; renewing  it  morning  and  evening. 

it  is  not  uncommon  for  this  disease,  after  some  days,  to 
put  on  the  appearance  of  an  intermittent.  In  such  a case 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  ; and  even 
without  the  appearance  now  mentioned,  when  plentiful 
sweats  break  out,  and  the  urine  deposits  a copious  sedi- 
ment, the  use  of  the  bark  is  highly  advisable,  and  will  tend 
greatly  to  shorten  the  disease.  By  the  early  use  of  this 
remedy,  where  a complete  intermission  from  pain  is  ob- 
tained, the  necessity  of  repeated  blood-letting  and  sweating 
is  often  superseded : but  where  a complete  remi  si  on  can- 
not be  obtained,  it  has  been  suspected  by  some  to  be  hurtful. 
In  these  cases,  wffien  bleeding  and  sudorific*' have  been 
pushed  as  far  as  may  be  thought  prudent,  without  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect,  great  benefit  has  often  been 
experienced  from  the  use  of  calomel  combined  with  opium. 
From  one  to  five  grains  of  the  former,  and  from  one  fourth 
of  a grain  to  one  grain  of  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  is  to  be  given  every  six, 
eight,  or  twelve  hours,  made  into  a bolus  with  any  conserve, 
or  some  crumbs  of  bread  and  a tea-spoonful  of  water. 
During  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  the  patient  must 
use  plentiful  dilution  with  barley-wTater,  or  any  other  weak 
drink. 

In  the  acute  rheumatism  it  is  necessary  that  the  diet  be 
of  the  lowest  kind,  and  taken  in  very  small  quantity.  Wa- 
ter-gruel may  constitute  the  whole  of  the  patient’s  nourish- 
ment through  the  disease. 

The  chronic  rheumatism  is  most  common  to  people  in 
the  decline  of  life.  It  is  generally  confined  to  some  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  and  seldom  accompanied  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  fever.  Sometimes  a swelling  attacks 
tiie  parts  affected,  but  without  much  inflammation  or  red- 
ness. Sometimes  there  appear  in  different  parts  small 
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tumors,  of  a roundish  figure,  affecting  chiefly  those  of  a 
full  habit,  and  women  who  have  not- their  menses  regularly. 

In  curing  this  species  of  rheumatism,  in  full  habits,  it 
may  often  be  of  advantage  to  bleed  once  ; but  the  disorder 
is  best  carried  off  by  the  natural  discharges.  A drachni  of 
cream  of  tartar,  taken  twice  a day  in  a cup  of  the  decoction 
of  burdock-root,  made  with  half  an  ounce  ol  the  root  to 
a pint  of  water,  has  been  found  of  great  service  in  this  com- 
plaint. The  patient  should  also  take  at  night  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum*  in  some  wine-whey. 

If,  after  using  these  remedies  for  a little  time,  the  pain  still 
continues  fixed,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a blister  to  the 
part,  and  to  take  a table-spoonful  of  white  mustard-seed 
two  or  three  times  a day  in  a glass  of  water  or  small  wine. 

Every  thing  heating  in  diet  ought  to  be  avoided  in  this 
kind  of  rheumatism,  as  well  as  the  acute.  Vegetables  and 
light  puddings  are  the  most  suitable  aliments.  A diet  of 
whey  and  bread  has  been  strongly  recommended-  in  this 
case.  The  patient  ought  to  use  exercise,  wear  flannel 
next  the  skin,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  exposure 
to  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  which  are  particu- 
larly hurtful. 

Cold-bathing,  especially  in  saltwater,  is  a very  efficacious 
remedy  in  this  kind  of  rheumatism  ; as  are  likewise  the 
warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  When 
the  disease  is  accompanied  with  a scorbutic  habit,  the 
Harrovvgate  and  Moffat  waters,  taken  internally  and  used 
■ as  a warm  bath,  are  very  beneficial. 

In  full  habits  subject  to  the  rheumatism,  issues  are  found 
; to  have  good  effect.  When  the  pain  affects  l he  upper 
parts,  the  place  most  proper  for  an  issue  is  the  arm;  but 
when  seated  in  the  loins,  and  the  contiguous  parts,  as  in 
the  lumbago,  and  sciatic  or  hip  gout,  it  should  be  put  into 
. the  leg  or  thigh. 

For  the  lumbago,  just  now  mentioned,  the  following  is 
an  efficacious  remedy.  Take  of  camphor,  two  drach?ns : 
dissolve  it  in  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; and 
add  o!  basilicon,  an  ounce;  common  black  soap,  half  an 
ounce  ; and  volatile  sal  ammoniac,  half  a drachm.  Let  the 
- mixture  be  spread  upon  leather,  and  applied  to  the  part. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

♦ Cholera  ~Mo rbus. 

Jl  H E characteristics  of  this  disease  are  a violent  v omit- 
ing and  purging  of  bilious  matter,  accompanied  with  sick- 
ness, gripes,  and  a flatulent  distension  of  the  belly,  it  is 
most  frequent  in  autumn,  and  sometimes  comes  on  sud- 
denly; but  is  commonly  preceded  by  a disorder  at  the 
stomach,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  bowels,  producing, 
in  a short  time,  an  excessive  evacuation  both  ways.  The 
patient  has  great  thiist,  with  a small  unequal  pulse,  and 
often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel; 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  he  is  frequently  affected  with 
violent  contractions  in  particular  parts  of  the  bod}  . The; 
urine  is  obstructed,  ancl  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
When  the  disorder  rages  with  great  violence,  it  produces 
cold  clammy  sweats,  hiccup,  convulsions,  fainting?,  and 
the  patient  is  sometimes  carried  off  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  divided  into  two  kinds;  namely,  the  spontaneous,  or 
ihat  which  arises  after  a hot  summer,  without  any  manifest 
cause ; and  the  accidental,  when  it  is  not  obviously  the 
consequence  of  the  season,  but  of  improper  food  or  ot  a 
sickness. 

Causes. — It  is  in  general  occasioned  by  a redundancy 
and  acrimony  of  the  bile;  fat  meats,  and  such  as  become 
either  rancid  or  acid  on  the  stomach ; too  free  an  use  of 
sweet-meats,  and  cold  fruits,  such  as  cucumbers  and 
melons.  It  is  sometimes  produced  by  a stoppage  of 
perspiration  ; strong  acrid  purges  or  vomits ; violent  pas- 
sions, &c. 

Cure. — In  this  disease,  there  being  much  bile  deposited 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  in  the  stomach,  the 
first  object  is  to  counteract  its  effects,  and  promote  an 
easy  discharge  of  it.  To  accomplish  this  end,  we  must 
assist  the  efforts  of  nature,  by  giving  the  patient  a large 
quantity  of  warm  water,  or  very  weak  broth  ; which 
ought  not  only  to  be  drunk  plentifully  to  promote  the 
vomiting,  but  a clyster  of  it  given  every  hour  to  favour  the 
discharge  by  the  intestines. 

When  by  these  evacuations  the  acrimonious  humours 
have  been  in  great  measure  discharged,  aud  the  pains 
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begin  to  abate,  an  infusion  of  toasted  oat-bread,  or  of 
oat-meal  made  brown,  may  be  drunk  to  stop  the  vomiting. 
For  the  Same  purpose  an  infusion  of  mint-leaves,  or  good 
simple  mint-water,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  is  fre- 
quently very  efficacious. 

Sometimes  the  propensity  to  vomit  is  s-o  strong,  that 
no  drink  will  sit  on  the  stomach.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a saline  draught  every  hour  with  ten  drops 
of  laudanum,  till  the  vomiting  ceases  : but  when  the  opiate 
cannot  be  retained  in  a fluid  form,  by  the  aid  of  any  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  given  in  the  solid  state  ; for  instance, 
half  a grain  or  more  of  opium  made  into  a pill  with  con- 
serve of  roses,  or  airy  other  conserve,  and  repeated  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  evacuations  in  this  disease  are  critical  and  salutary, 
and  therefore,  as  long  as  they  do  not  weaken  the  patient, 
they  are  rather  to  be  promoted  than  restrained;  but  if  the- 
pu]se  begin  to  sink,  and  there  be  symptoms  of  great  debili- 
ty, it  will  be  necessary  *o  have  recourse  to  opiates,  and  to 
administer  them  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  requisite  for' 
stopping  the  discharge. 

In  the  mean  time,  strong  wine-whey,  or  brandy  and 
water,  &c.  may  be  given  to  support  the  patient's  strength, 
and  e>;cite  perspiration;  with  this  intent  Dover’s  powder 
may  also  be  given  with  great  advantage.  His  legs  should 
be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
tlannel  cloths.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  fomentations, 
made  with  a decoction  of  wormwood  and  chamomile- 
flowers,  with  the  addition  of  - some  brandy,  or  other 
spirituous  liquor,  should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  stomach. 

To  prevent  a relapse,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
intestines  free  from  feculent  matter,  if  will  be  proper  to  re- 
peal the  opiate  at  least  twice  a day  for  a week  ; giving 
with -it  in  the  morning  and  at  night  eight  grains  of  rhubarb, 
or  such  a quantity  as  will  procure  a stool  once  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

A disposition  to  vomiting  often  remains  for  a con- 
siderable time  after  the  disease  has  ceased. . To  allay  this 
symptom,  and  restore  the  strength  of  the  stomach,  it  will 
be  proper  that  the  patient  take  twice  a day  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  following  powder,  in  a glass  of  wine,  or  mint-tea. 
Take  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark  half  an  ouu'ce ; 
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of  the  powder  of  columbo-reot  two  drachms  and  a halt ; 
ginger,  powdered,  one  drac  hm.  Mix  them. 

T.  he  patient  should  use  a light  nourishing  diet,  hut  taken 
in  small  quantity  at  a time,  and  also  moderate  exercise. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

g -Si 

Diarrhoea,  or  Looseness. 

A DIARRHCEA  consists  in  evacuations  by  stool  more 
frequent  than  usual,  and  of  a thinner  consistence.  It  is  in- 
cident to  people  of  all  ages,  and  happens  at  any  season  of 
the  year. 

Causes. — It  may  be  occasioned  by  a stoppage  of  per- 
spiration, especially  by  cold  applied  to  the  feet ; eating  food 
hard  of  digestion,  or  in  too  great  quantity;  the  stoppage  of 
any  customary  evacuation;  acrid  substances  received  into 
the  stomach;  violent  affections  of  the  mind,  & c. 

Cure. — When  the  complaint  proceeds  from  a stoppage 
of  perspiration,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a cold.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  warm,  drink  plentifully  of  w-eak.  diluting 
liquors,  and  bathe  his  feet  in  warm  water. 

If  it  be  owing  to  any  load  upon  the  stomach,  the  pro- 
per remedy  is  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha.  A day  or  two  after, 
the  patient  should  take  a dose  of  rhubarbj  and  repeat  it  two 
or  three  times  if  the  disorder  continues.  The  diet,  in  the 
mean  time,  should  consist  of  light  puddings  and  vegetable 
food ; and  the  drink,  of  thin  gruel  or  barley-w'ater. 

When  the  complaint  arises  from  the  obstruction  of  any 
customary  discharge,  if  the  pulse  is  full,  bleeding  may  be 
necessary ; and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  the 
suppressed  evacuation. 

When  a looseness  is  occasioned  by  acrid  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  largely 
of  diluting  and  mucilaginous  liquors,  with  oil  and  fat 
Troths,  both  to  sheathe  the  acrid  matter,  and  promote  its 
discharge  by  vomiting  and  purging;  interposing  now' and 
then  small  closes  of  laudanum  to  abate  the  irritation. 

If  it  proceed  from  acidity  in  the  bowels,  in  which  case 
the  stools  are  of  a green  colour,  the  cure  must  be  accom- 
plished by  absorbents.  Take  of  the  purest  chalk  in  powder 
two  ounces;  gum-arabic  half  an  ounce;  water  three  pints  : 
boil  to  one  quart,  and,  after  straining  the  decoction,  add 
tw’O  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  sweeten  with  tine  sugar 
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when  used.  Four  table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  two 
or  three  hours  whiie  the  looseness  continues. 

When  the  disorder  is  occasioned  by  a retrocession  of 
the  gout  from  the  extremities,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
gentle  doses  of  some  mild  purgative,  such  as  rhubarb,  or 
senna;  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  recall  the  gout  to 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations  and  cataplasms.  In 
this  case,  it  will  also  be  proper  to  encourage  perspiration 
by  taking  some  wine-whey,  rendered  more  diaphoretic 
bv  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  a few  droPs  of  the  tincture 
of  opium. 

When  a diarrhoea  proceeds  from  violent  affections  o 
the  mind,  it  requires  to  be  treated  in  the  gentlest  manner* 
avoiding  all  irritation  that  might  be  excited  either  by 
vomits  or  purgatives;  and  on  the  contrary,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  allay  the  commotion  of  the  body  and  the  agita- 
tion of  mind.  These  purposes  will  be  best  answered  by 
giving  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  every  eight  or 
ten  hours  in  a cup  of  barley-water,  or  linseed-tea. 

When  a looseness  is  occasioned  by  worms,  which  may 
be  suspected  trom  various  symptoms,  such  as  pains  of  the 
belly,  sudden  startings,  picking  the  nose,  &c.  but  clearly 
ascertained  from  decayed  fragments  of  this  intestinal  brood 
being  mixed  with  slimy  stools;  the  patient  should  take 
twice  a-day  half  a drachm  of  a powder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  worm-seed*  and  tin,  and  every  two  or  three  day* 
a dose  of  rhubarb,  with  a fewr  grains  of  calomel. 

Sometimes  the  disorder  proceeds  from  drinking  bad 
water,  in  which  case  it  is  generally  observed  to  be  epide- 
mical. As  soon  as  the  cause  is  discovered,  the  water 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  changed  ; or  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  noxious  quality  of  the  wrater  should  be  cor- 
rected, by  mixing  with  it  some  lime,  chalk,  or  alum. 

When  a diarrhoea  is  produced  by  a weakness  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  in  which  case  the  complaint  is  apt  to 
become  habitual,  the  patient  may  take  twice  a day  half  a 
drachm  of  a powder  made  of  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  in  a glass  of  port  wine  ; or 
ten  grains  of  angustura,  with  one  or  two  of  salt  of  steel ; 
decoction  of  logwood-}-,  &c. 

When  a looseness,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds, 
requires  to  be  checked,  the  diet  ought  to  consist  of  rice. 


* See  Afijirndix. 
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boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  ; sago;  and 
the  lighter  sorts  of  flesh  roasted.  Salted  meats,  pork,  and 
all  kinds  of  fish,  are  unsuitable.  The  most  proper  drink  is 
port  wine  diluted  with  water. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  be  seized  with  a looseness  upon 
catching  cold,  ought  always  to  wear  flannel  next  the  skin. 
Where  the  disorder  is  frequent  in  its  returns,  we  may 
justly  suspect  a weakness  and  irritability  of  the  bowels : 
for  obviating  the  effects  of  which,  the  person  should  be 
temperate  in  the  quantity  of  aliments,  and  avoid  meats 
hard  of  digestion,  as  well  as  such  as  are  crude  and 
unwholesohie.  To  other  objects  of  attention  should  be 
added  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  use  of  exercise  on 
Horseback.  Chalybeate  waters  are  also  useful. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Dysentery. 

nr 

1 HIS  disease  affects  chiefly  persons  of  a bilious  con- 
stitution, and  is  most  frequent  in  autumn:  in  ships  and 
camps  it  is  likewise  often  contagious. 

Causes. — It  may  be  occasioned  by»a  stoppage  of  per- 
spiration, especially  after  hot  weather;  unwholesome  food; 
bad  air ; wet  clothes,  &c.  It  is  a frequent  disease  in 
camps,  and  other  places  where  a number  of  men  is  assem- 
bled under  circumstances  favourable  for  its  production. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  this  disease  comes  on  with 
chillness  and  other  symptoms  of  fever,  but  more  commonly 
without  them ; the  patient  being  generally  costive,  and 
troubled  with  unusual  flatulence  in  the  bowels.  Then 
commences  a flux  of  the  belly,  attended  with  gripings  and 
a frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool ; all  which  increase  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  At  first  the  stools  are  common- 
ly greasy  and  frothy,  afterwards  more  or  less  streaked  with 
blood;  though  sometimes  this  symptom  is  absent,  and  at 
other  times  exists  in  a high  degree.  The  natural  faeces  in 
the  mean  time  are  generally  retained,  or  voided  in  small 
quantity,  and  in  a compact  hardened  form.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  the  matter  voided  by  stool  is  often 
various  in  its  appearance,  though  commonly  of  a strong 
and  unusually  feetid  smell.  There  are  often  mixed  with 
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liquid  matter  some  fragments  resembling  bits  of  skin,  and 
frequently* small  lumps  of  a sebaceous  or  fatty  appearance. 
When  natural  stools  are  voided,  which,  as'has  been  already 
observed,  are  generally  in  a hardened  state,  they  procure 
a mitigation  of  all  the  symptoms,  especially  of  the  griping, 
and  troublesome  inclination  of  going  to  stool. 

When  the  fever  attending  the  dysentery  is  of  a violent 
inflammatory  kind,  and  especially  when  it  is  of  a highly 
putrid  nature,  the  disease  often  terminates  fatally  in  a very 
Few  days,  by  a gangrene  or  mortification  of  some  part  of 
the  bowels;  but  when  the  attendant  fever  is  moderate,  or 
entirely  disappears,  the  disease  is  often  protracted  for 
weeks,  and  even  months. 

Vomiting  and  a hiccup  ar6  bad  signs  in  this  disease;  as 
are  likewise  greenish  or  black  stools,  with  an  extremely 
putrid  smell.  When  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  and  the  ex- 
tremities cold,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  convulsions, 
a fatal  termination  is  near  at  hand. 

Cure. — When  the  dysentery  is  accompanied  with  a 
strong  full  pulse,  and  a high  degree  of  fever,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bleed;  but,  except  in  strong  constitutions, 
this  evacuation  is  seldom  requisite,  and  then  only  in  the 
beginning;  the  disease  being  apt  to  run  into  a putrid 
nature,  which  does  not  admit  of  blood-letting.  The  first 
thing  therefore  to  be  done  is  to  give  a vomit  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, which  should  be  worked  off  with  an  infusion  of 
chamomile-flowers.  II  there  be  any  considerable  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  powder  will 
generally  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  but  in  the  absence 
of  this  symptom  the  quantity  may  be  doubled.  Next  day, 
tae  patient  ought  to  take  half  a drachm  of  rhubarb,  or  ten 
drachms  of  Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salts;  drinking  with  it 
barley-water  or  weak  broth,  and  repeating  the  purgative 
every  other  day  for  two  or  three  times. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  the  patient  must  abstain  from  flesh, 
fish,  and  ail  kinds  of  food  that  have  a tendency  to  become 
putrid  or  rancid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  The  most- 
proper  diet  is  plain  light  puddings,  jellies,  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  rice-gruel,  barley-water,  and  the  like.  In  the  putrid 
dysentery,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat  freely  of  any 
of  the  common  fruits,  when  ripe;  such  as  apples,  cherries, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  currant-berries,  &c. 

I or  drink  the  patient  may  use  barley-water,  whey,  or  a 
hght  decoction  of  tamarinds.  If  his  stomach  will  admit  of 
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chamomile-tea,  he  may  use  it  with  advantage  both  as  drink 
and  medicine.  At  least  he  should  take  a cup  of  it  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

Both  the  patient  and  his  nparlmenl  should  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  Every  tiling  about  him  should  be  fre- 
quently changed.  His  excrement,  as  soon  as  voided,  ought  lo 
be  carried  off  and  buried  under  ground,  as  being  not  only 
hurtful  to  himself  but  infectious  to  others.  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  putrid  air,  a free  ventilation  should  be  kept  up 
in  his  chamber  by  means  of  the  door  and  windows ; and 
the  floor  of  it  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  or  some 
other  acid. 

After  the  evacuations  which'  have  been  mentioned,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  -three  times  a day  in  a table-spoonful  of  the 
syrup  ot  poppies,  in  order  to  impel  the  fluids  towards  the 
surface  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time  the  intestines  are 
to  be  defended  by  mucilaginous  medicines,  and  the  flux  of 
humours  towards  them  checked  by  gentle  astringents ; in- 
terposing occasionally  a moderate  dose  of  laudanum  to  allay 
irritation. 

For  defending  the  intestines,  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  may 
be  dissolved  in  a pint  of  barley-water,  and  two  or  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  it  taken  frequently;  while,  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  patient  may  drink  linseed-tea.  For  this 
intention  spermaceti  is  also  a proper  medicine.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  dissolved  with  a little  of  the  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day  in  a cup 
of  barley-water. 

During  the  use  of  these  remedies,  clysters  ought  also  to 
be  administered,  both  for  restraining  the  discharge,  and 
abating  the  tenesmus  or  continual  desire  of  going  to  stool, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  this 
■disease.  The  clysters  may  be  made  of  halt  a pint  of  fat 
mutton  broth,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  given 
twice  every  day.  Or,  for  the  same  purpose,  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  starch  may  be  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of 
barley-water,  and  given  with  the  laudanum  as  now  men- 
tioned. 

The  violent  griping  is  generally  relieved  by  the  free 
use  of  mucilaginous  liquors;  and  may  be  likewise  much 
abated  by  frequently  applying  to  the  belly  flinnel  cloths 
wrung  out  of  a decoction  of  chamomile-flowers. 

When  .the  disease  proves  fediou«,  or  terminates  in  a 
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lingering  looseness,  the  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin  will 
be  found  of  great  advantage. 

When  it  is  complicated  with  an  intermittent,  and  pro- 
tracted chiefly  from  that  circumstance,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  Peruvian  bark : but  this  is  not  to  be  practised  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease.  In  hot  climates,  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium  frequently  repeated  are  found 
successful. 

Besides  the  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  there  are  other  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  such  as  the  lientery  and  coeliac  passion,  in  which 
the  aliments  pass  too  rapidly  through  the  intestines.  They 
are  generally  of  a chronic  nature,  and  to  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  chalk  and  astringents,  in  the  same  way  as  a loose- 
ness. In  these,  however,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  bitter 
stomachic  medicines,  and  riding  on  horseback,  ought  gene- 
rally to  be  administered;  and  indeed  the  same  regimen 
should  be  adopted,  for  completing  the  cure,  and  restoring 
the  tone  of  the  bowels,  after  every  flux  of  the  belly. 


CHAP;  XXXVI. 

Costiveness,  and  the  Haemorrhoids , or  Piles. 

costiveness  is  here  understood,  not  those  astrictions  of 
the  belly  which  accompany  some  diseases  of  the  bowels, 
but  that  retardment  of  the  alvine  discharge  which  exceeds 
the  common  standard  of  most  constitutions  in  a healthy 
state,  and  may  prove  the  cause  of  different  complaints. 

Costiveness  may  be  either  constitutional  or  accidental. 
When  the  latter,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  food  too  much  sea- 
soned with  spiceries,  or  by  crude  insipid  aliments,  which  do 
not  sufficiently  stimulate  the  intestines;  drinking  hard 
water,  rough  red  wines,  or  other  astringent  liquors;  too 
much  exercise,  especially  on  horseback ; a sedentary  life. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  too  inert  a state  of  the  bile,  or 
its  not  descending  into  the  intestines,  as  happens  in  the 
jaundice:  sometimes  from  a torpidity  of  the  bowels,  and  it 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  a laxity  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  women  who  have 
borne  several  children. 

When  costiveness  is  constitutional,  it  may  be  suffered 
without  any  sensible  inconvenience  for  an  almost  incredible 
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length  of  time;  but  when  the  complaint  is  occasional,  it 
is  apt  to  produce  pains  of  the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and 
different  disorders  ot  the  bowels.  There  is  a species  of 
costiveness  incident  to  persons  much  relaxed,  and  which  is 
attended  with  great  pain  at  the  fundament;  the  faeces  be- 
ing so  extremely  hardened  that  the  person  is  unable  to 
protrude  them.  In  this  case,  the  best  remedy  is  a small 
clyster  of  linseed-oil,  or  oil  of  olives;  which,  by  lubricating 
the  passage,  will  facilitate  the  discharge. 

As  the  frequent  use  of  purgatives  tends  to  weaken  the 
bowels,  it  is  better  to  obviate  costiveness  by  means  of  diet 
than  medicine.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  subject  to  it, 
should  avoid  all  astringent  food  and  drink,  and  chiefly 
confine  themselves  to  aliments  of  a moistening  and  laxative 
kind,  such  as  veal-broth,  boiled  meats,  apples  roasted  or 
boiled,  stewed  prunes,  raisins,  currants,  &c.  Butter,  honey, 
and  sugar,  especially  the  moist  kind,  are  likewise  suitable 
articles  of  diet;  as  are  also  soft  pot-herbs,  such  as  spinnage 
and  leeks,  with  the  roots  of  turnip  and  parsnep.  The  best 
bread  for  such  constitutions  is  brown  bread,  or  that  which 
is  made  ot  a mixture  ot  wheat  and  rye. 

The  drink  ought  likewise  to  be  of  an  opening  quality. 
Malt  liquor  of  a moderate  strength,  and  not  much  hop- 
ped, is  well  adapted;  as  are  likewise  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  other  w atery  liquors  that  have  nothing  in  them  of  an 
astringent  nature.  Spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as  rough 
wines,  are  improper. 

Besides  diet  there  are  other  circumstances  to  which 
persons  of  a costive  habit  should  be  attentive.  They  ought 
to  use  moderate  exercise,  and  neither  to  keep  the  body  too 
warm  nor  lie  too  long  in  bed,  as  both  these  practices 
increase  the  complaint  by  too  much  promoting  perspiration. 
Another  circumstance  of  great  importance  towards  acqui- 
ring a proper  regularity  of  bowels,  especially  among 
females  and  sedentary  persons,  is  never  to  neglect  the  so- 
licitations of  nature. 

Of  the  Hemorrhoids,  or  Piles. 

These  are  painful  tumors  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
straight-gut  distinguished  into  the  external  and  internal, 
according  to  their  situation,  either  without  or  within  the 
anus.  They  are  also  distinguished  into  the  bleeding  piles, 
and  the  blind  piles;  in  the  former  ot  which  there  is  a dis- 
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charge  of  blood,  but  in  the  latter,  though  very  painful,  no 
discharge.  _ . 

Sometimes  these  tumors  appear  without  any  previous  in- 
disposition, but  more  frequently  they  are  preceded  by 
various  affections  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; such  as 
head-ache,  vertigo,  or  dizziness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  sick- 
ness, colic  pains,  and  sometimes  a considerable  degree  of 
feverishness ; besides  which  symptoms  there  is  a sense  of 
fullness,  heat,  itching,  and  pain,  about  the  anus. 

The  quantity  of  blood  discharged  in  this  complaint  is  va- 
riable on  different  occasions.  Sometimes  it  flows  only  when 
the  person  goes  to  stool,  and  commonly  follows  the  dis- 
charge of  fasces.  In  other  cases,  it  flows  without  any  dis- 
charge of  fasces;  and  then  generally  in  consequence  of  the 
disorders  above  mentioned,  when  it  is  also  commonly  in 
larger  quantity.  Sometimes  the  complaint  returns  at  stated 
periods  ; and  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the  hcemorrhoidal 
flux  ceases  to  flow  where  it  formerly  had  been  frequent,  the 
person  is  generally  attacked  with  an  apoplexy  or  palsy. 

The  piles  are  most  incident  to  persons  of  a full  habit  of 
body,  who  live  high,  and  take  but  little  exercise.  In  ge- 
neral, men  are  more  liable  to  this  complaint  than  women  ; 
but  the  latter  are  often  subject  to  it  during  the  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy and  there  are  few  women  who  have 
had  children,  that  are  afterwards  entirely  free  from  the 
piles. 

Causes. — The  disorder  may  be  occasioned  by  too  great 
a quantity  of  brood,  drinking  freely  of  sweet  wines,  much 
riding  on  horseback,  strong  aloetic  purges,  great  costiveness, 
and  a stoppage  of  customary  evacuations.  Sitting  on  damp 
ground  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  it;  as  will  likewise  the 
changing  from  thick  breeches  to  thin. 

It  has  been  a generally  received  opinion,  that  the  hasmor- 
rhoidal  flux  is  a salutary  discharge,  which  prevents  many 
diseases  that  would  otherwise  have  happened,  and  that  it 
even  contributes  to  longevity.  But  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  a con- 
trary opinion.  He  maintains  that  we  can  never  expect  to 
reap  much  benefit  from  this  flux,  which  at  first  is  purely  to- 
pical ; and^  granting  that  it  should  become  habitual,  it  is 
never,  lie  thinks,  proper  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  a disagree- 
able disease,  ready  to  go  to  excess,  and  thereby  to  prove 
hurtful,  and  sometimes  even  fatal.  At  best  it  is  liable  to  ac- 
cidents, and  thus  to  unhappy  consequences.  He  is  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  even  the  first  approaches  of  the  disease 
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arc  io  be  guarded  against ; and  that,  though  it  should  have 
proceeded  for  some  time,  it  ought  always  to  be  moderated 
and  the  necessity  of  it  superseded. 

Cure. — The  question,  whether  the  bleeding  piles  be  sa- 
lutary to  the  constitution?  can  only  be  determined  by  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  body  at  the  time.  If  there  exist  any 
disease,  the  cure  of  which  may  be  favoured  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  blood,  the  lraemorrhoidal  flux  must  in  that 
case  be  regarded  as  advantageous;  and  it  may,  in  the  same 
manner,  prevent  the  return  of  any  similar  disease  to  which 
the  constitution  is  subject.  But  abstracted  from  these  two 
considerations,  it  is  doubtless  a waste  of  the  vital  fluid,  and 
ought  to  be  prevented  from  becoming  habitual  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

When  the  piles  exist  in  the  state  of  fumor,  the  principal 
objects  are  to  counteract  the  inflammation,  and  promote  a 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  part.  When  it  is  in  the  state  of 
evacuation,  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  are  to  diminish  the 
impetus  or  force  of  the  blood  at  the  part  affected,  and  to  in- 
crease the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
ruptured  vessels. 

When  the  cause  of  the  piles  is  evident,  it  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  immediately  removed.  Of  this  kind  none  is 
more  frequent  than  costiveness,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently obviated  b v diet,  must  be  opposed  by  gently  laxative 
medicines.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  may  use  the  fol- 
lowing electuary,  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-spoonful,  three  or 
four  times  a dav,  according  as  it  produces  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  belly  open.  Take  of  the  electuary  ol  senna 
two  ounces  ; flowers  of  sulphur  one  ounce  ; with  as  much 
simple  syrup  as  will  mix  them  into  a proper  consistence. 
Or,  instead  of  this  composition,'  he  may  take  as  often,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  same  quantity  of  a mixture  made  of  equal  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar. 

When  the  discharge  from  the  piles  has  continued  long,  or 
is  in  so  great  a quantity  as  to  weaken  the  person,  it  must  be 
moderated  by  a cooling  diet  and  astringent  medicines.  Half 
a drachm  of  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  with  ten  or 
fifteen  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a day  in  a glass  of  red  port. 

When  the  bleeding  piles  return  periodically,  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a month,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a discharge  beneficial  to  the  constitution,  by  un- 
loading it  of  a re  lunbancy  of  blood,  and  ought  therefore  not 
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to  be  slopped,  unless  they  become  excessive : in  which  case, 
besides  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol 
above  mentioned,  the  anus  may  be  fomented  with  a decoc- 
tion made  with  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  galls,  boiled  for 
a few  minutes  in  somewhat  more  than  hall  a pint  ol  smiths’ 
ibrge-vvater,  and  applied  cold.  Vinegar,  in  which  a little 
alum  is  dissolved,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  ; as 
may  even  cold  water,  frequently  applied  vvitlra  linen  rag. 

" During  a flux  of  blood  from  the  piles,  the  person  should 
lie  in  a horizontal  posture  on  a hard  bed,  and  avoid  exter- 
nal heat. 

In  the  blind  piles,  bleeding  is  commonly  of  service.  The 
same  cooling  diet  is  proper  here  as  in  the  other  species  of 
the  complaint ; and  the  belly  must  in  the  same  way  be  kept 
open.  If  the  piles  be  internal,  softening  clysters  are  of  ad- 
vantage, when  an  astriction  of  the  anus  does  not  prevent 
their  being  admitted.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ex- 
ternal, and  the  veins  painful  and  swelled,  but  discharge  no- 
thing, the  patient  ought  to  sit  over  the  steams  of  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  apply  to  the  part  a little  of  the  fol- 
lowing ointment.  Take  of  simple  ointment  half  an  ounce  ; 
laudanum  a tea-spoonful.  Mix.  But  if  the  part  be  much 
swelled,  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  apply  leeches.  If 
these,  however,  should  not  fix,  the  piles  may,  with  great 
ease  and  safety,  be  opened  with  a lancet. 

Much  exercise  during  the  piles  is  both  inconvenient  and 
improper,  but  at  other  times  very  advantageous ; and,  for 
preventing  the  return  of  the  complaint,  it  is  particularly 
useful  to  guard  against  a plethoric  state  of  the  body,  or  that 
in  which  the  vessels  abound  too  much  with  blood.  A se- 
dentary life,  therefore,  a full  diet,  and  intemperance  in  the 
use  of  strong  liquors,  ought  all  to  be  avoided  by  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  disorder. 
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Of  the  Diabetes,  and  other  Disorders  relative  to  the  Urinary 

Discharge. 

A DIABETES  is  an  excessive  discharge  of  urine,  with 
symptoms  different  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  hysteric 
or  hypochondriac  disease.  It  seldom  attacks  young  people, 
but  frequently  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  especially  those 
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who  are  employed  in  laborious  occupations,  and  have  been 
used  to  drink  freely  of  strong  liquors. 

Symptoms. — In  this  disease  the  urine  is  so  copious 
that  it  commonly  exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquids  which 
ihe  person  consumes.  It  is  clear,  pale,  commonly  sweet 
to  the  taste,  and  has,  generally,  an  agreeable  smell.  The 
patient  is  molested  with  a continual  thirst,  his  mouth  is 
clammy  and  drv,  and  he  frequently  discharges  from  it  a 
frothy  spittle.  There  is  likewise  a heat  of  the  bowels ; 
with  a fullness  of  the  loins,  testicles,  and  feet.  The  pulse 
is  small  and  quick.  Sometimes  there  is  an  extraordinary 
appetite  ; but  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  this  symptom 
totally  ceases,  and  the  patient  becomes  weak  and  emaci- 
ated. 

Causes. — A diabetes  may  proceed  either  from  too 
dissolved  a state  of  the  blood,  or  some  fault  of  the  stomach 
or  kidneys,  whether  a relaxation  of  those  organs,  or  a 
morbid  stimulus  applied  to  them.  It  is  sometimes  the 
consequence  of  acute  diseases,  in  which  the  patient’s 
strength  has  been  reduced  by  excessive  evacuations.  It 
may  not  only  be  occasioned  by  hard  drinking,  as  intimated 
above,  but  by  too  free  an  use  of  strong  diuretic  medicines  ; 
as  it  may  likewise  by  long-continued  riding  upon  a hard 
trotting  horse  ; carrying  heavy  burdens,  and  other  violent 
exertions  of  the  body.  * 

This  disease,  when  taken  at  the  beginning,  generally 
admits  of  a cure  ; but  when  it  has  continued  so  long 
as  greatly  to  weaken  the  constitution,  little  hope  is  to 
be  entertained  of  a recovery. 

Cure.— For  lessening  the  secretion  of  urine  by  the 
kidneys,  it  is  of  advantage  to  support  the  natural  disenarge 
of  the  watery 'part  of  the  blood  by  the  other  outlets  of  the 
body.  If,  therefore,  the  patient  be  not  loo  much  weak- 
ened by  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  he  ought  to  take 
every  day  ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  rhubarb,  more  or 
less,  according  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open  ; supporting,  at  the  same  time,  the  perspiration, 
by  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  taking,  every  other 
night,  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuanha. 

Astringent  and  strengthening  medicines  are  next  to  be 
given.  Of  equal  parts  of  gum-kino,  catechu,  alum,  and 
gum-arabic,  all  powdered  and  mixed  together,  the  patient 
may  take  two  scruples  three  or  four  times  a day : drinking 
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a/tor  it  a cup  ofiime-water,  in  a quart  of  which  six  drachms 
of  oak-bark,  has  been  infused.  Alum-whey  is  likewise 
highly  beneficial,  if  the  stomach  can  bear  it  along  with  the 
powder,  now  mentioned.  It  is  made'  by  boiling  over  a 
slow  fire  two  quarts  of  milk  with  three  drachms  of  alum,, 
till  the  curd  separates,-  Opiates  are  found  beneficial  in 
this  disease,  by  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys  : on 
which  account,  the,  patient  may  take,  three  or  four  times 
a day,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  in  a cup  of  his  drink,  not- 
withstanding he  may  rest  well  without  it. 

As  a strengthening  remedy  in  this  disease,  no  medicine 
is  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark;  of  the  powder  of  which 
the  patient  may  take  two  scruples  or  a drachm  in  a glass  ot 
red  port  twro  or  three  times  a day,  adding,  to  each  dose, 
fifteen  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  eight  drops  of  the 
sulphuret  of  ammonia. 

During  this  disease  the  patient’s  diet  ought  to  be  entirely 
of  the  solid  kind.  Jellies,  sago,  and  shell-fish,  are  also  pro- 
per ; but  all  vegetables  must  be  avoided.  The  drink  should 
be  Bristol-water,  or,  where  that  cannot  be  procured,  lime- 
water  with  an  infusion  of  oak-bark,  as  above  directed. 
For  the  same  purpose,  the  white  decoction,  mentioned  in 
the  Appendix,  is  also  suitable.  The  patient  ought  to  take 
daily  exercise,  but  such  as  not  to  fatigue  him  ; and  he  should 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  mattress. 

Incontinency  of  Urine. 

In  this  disorder,  the  water  passes  off,  involuntarily,  hy- 
drops, but  does  not  exceed  the  usual  quantity.  It  is  a 
complaint  most  frequent  with  people  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  is  rather  troublesome  than  dangerous.  It  proceeds 
from  a relaxation  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  is 
olten  the  effect  of  a palsy.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
produced  by  a continued  use  of  strong  diuretics,  or  by 
hu  rts  received  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  consequence 
of  bruises,  violent  labours,  &c. 

. Cure. — All  strengthening  medicines,  such  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  uva  nrsi,  the  preparations  of  iron,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  and  balsam  of  copaiba,  are  the  remedies  most  pro- 
per lor  this  complaint.  The  cold-bath,  likewise,  is  of  great 
advantage,  where  nothing  prohibits  the  use  of  it ; but  the 
speediest  and  most  effectual  remedy  yet  known,  and  th.e 
utility  ot  which  has  been  confirmed  m various  distances,  is 
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the  application  of  a blister  to  the  os  sacrum,  or  lowermost 
part  ot  the  back-bone.  Jt  commonly  produces  the  desired 
effect  in  twenty-four  hours. 

An  incontinence  of  urine  frequently  occurs  to  children, 
otherwise  healthy,  when  asleep.  It  is  often  merely  the 
effect  ot  laziness,  and  may  be  checked  by  proper  correc- 
tion; but  sometimes  it  is  a real  infirmity,  and  proceeds 
from  a weakness  ot  the  sphincter  of -the  bladder. 

Of  a Suppression  of  Urine. 

A suppression  of  urine  may  proceed  from  a variety  of 
causes,  and  it  differs  in  its  symptoms  according  to  the  parts 
which  are  the  original  seat  of  the  disorder.  It  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  gravel 
or  small  stones  obstructing  the  urinary  passages;  a spasm  or 
contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; hard  fasces  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rectum;  a distension  of  the  hacmorrhoidal 
veins ; pregnancy,  &c. 

When  the  cause  of  the  suppression  exists  in  the  kidneys, 
there  is  a pain  and  uneasy  sensation  of  weight  in  the  region 
of  the  loins,  unaccompanied  with  a fullness  about  the  blad- 
der, or  any  desire  of  making  water.  When  the  ureters  are 
the  part  affected,  there  is  a sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  course  of  those  ducts,  with  the  same  exception  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  When  the  complaint  .proceeds  from  the 
bladder,  there  is  a tumor  or  distension  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  attended  with  pain  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  a frequent  desire  to  make  water.  When  the  cause  of 
the  suppression  is  in  the  urethra,  there  is  a pain  in  some 
part  of  that  passage,  accompanied  with  the  symptoms  last 
mentioned. 

When  there  is  not  a total  suppression  of  urine,  but  it  is 
discharged  in  drops,  accompanied  with  pain,  the  disease  is 
called  a strangury.  This  likew ise  may  proceed  from  vari- 
ous causes,  such  as  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  ot  the 
bladder,  pressure,  a stone  in  the  bladder,  a discharge  of 
mucus,  or  slimy  matter,  &c. 

Cure. — In  all  suppressions  of  urine,  bleeding  is  proper, 
so  far  as  the  patient’s  strength  will  bear  it.  The  body  should 
also  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives,  such  as  manna, 
senna,  the  electuary _of  senna,  and  the  like;  or  rather  by 
softening  clysters,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  keep 
the  body  open,  have  the  effect  of  an  internal  fomentation, 
and  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  the  spasms  of  the  bladder  and 
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the  contiguous  parts,  which,  if  not  the  primary  cause,  al- 
ways greatly  aggravate  a suppression  of  urine. 

The  patient  having  been  bled,  warm  fomentations,  made 
with  mallows  and  chamomile-flowers,  ought  to  be  frequently 
applied,  or  the  person  be  put  into  a warm  bath  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  body. 

In  most  of  the  suppressions  of  urine,  a spasm  or  constric- 
tion of  the  urinary  passages  is  either  an  original  or  accessory 
symptom,  and  in  both  cases  the  use  of  ophftes  is  of  advan- 
tage. 

In  suppressions  of  extreme  urgency,  the  last  resource  is 
the  catheter  for  drawing  oh'  the  water ; but  the  manage- 
ment of  this  instrument  requiring  surgical  dexterity,  a more 
proper  expedient  for  general  use  is  a hollow  bougie,-  which 
may  be  introduced  into  the  urethra  more  easily. 

During  this  complaint  the  diet  should  be  of  a light  kind, 
and  taken  in  small  quantities.  The  drink  may  be  weak 
broth,  linseed-tea,  or  a decoction  of  marsh-mallows;  and 
to  whatever  of  this  kind  is  used,  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
spirit  of  nitrous  rnther  should  frequently  be  added. 

Gravel  and  Slone.  ' 

These  are  calculous  concretions,  to  which,  in  many 
constitutions,  the  urinary  passages  are  subject.  When 
small  stones  or  sand  are  discharged  with  the  urine,  the 
person  is  said  to  have  the  gravel.  But  if  any  of  these,  by 
long  retention  in  the  bladder,  acquire  such  a size  as  to  be 
incapable  of  expulsion,  the  complaint  receives  the  name  of 
the  stone. 

They  are  both  most  frequent  to  persons  in  the  decline 
of  life,  especially  those  who  have  been  long  afflicted  with 
the  gout. 

Causes. — High  living,  and  a sedentary  life,  with  the 
free  use  of  strong  astringent  wines,  are  frequently  the 
causes  both  of  the  gravel  and  stone.  They  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  a continued  use  of  water  impregnated  with 
earthy  or  stony  particles;  astringent  aliments;  and  lying 
on  too  soft  a bed,  or  too  much  upon  the  back,  by  which 
means  the  kidneys  sustain  a pressure  injurious  to  the  regu- 
larity of  their  function. 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  small  stones  or  gravel  in 
the  kidneys  gives  rise  to  a pain  in  the  loins,  sickness, 
vomiting,  and,  sometimes,  bloody  urine.  When  the  stone 
descends  into  the  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to  pass  with  ca;c 
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through  that  canal,  all  these  symptoms  arc  increased  ; the* 
pain  extends  along  the  course. of  the  duct  towards  the  blad- 
der ; the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affected  side  are  benumbed  ; 
the  testicles  arc  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obstructed 
in  its  passage. 

A fctone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a weight  in  that 
part,  and  a. pain  at  the  time  as  well  as  before  and  after 
making  water;* from  the  urine  being  discharged  in  drop.; 
or  stopping  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  evacuation. 
There  is  also  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion, 
especially  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  urine  is  often  bloody.  There 
is  likewise  frequently  a white,  thick,  and  copious  sediment 
in  the  urine,  an  itching  at  the  top  of  the  yard,  and  an  incli- 
nation to  go  to  stool  during  the  discharge  of  urine.  The 
patient  passes  his  urine  more  easily  when  lying  than  in  an 
erect  posture.  The  existence  of  a stone  in  the  bladder  mav 
also  be  known  from  a kind  of  convulsive  motion  occasioned 
by  a sharp  pain  in  discharging  the  last  drops  of  urine  ; and 
it  may  Ue  fully  ascertained  by  sounding,  or  searching,  with 
the  catheter. 

Cure. — In  a fit  of  the  gravel,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  difficult  passage  of  a smallstone  or  sand  from 
v the  kidneys  down  to  the  bladder,  the  patient  must  be  bled, 
softening  clysters  administered,  and  warm  fomentations 
applied  to  the  part  affected,  with  the  use  of  diluting  and 
mucilaginous  liquors.  But  this  subject  has  been  already 
treated  under  the  articles  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

A late  celebrated  physician  and  professor  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Whyte,  recommends  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  stone  in  the 
bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three  hours  before 
breakfast,  an  English  pint  of  cockle-shell  lime-water.  In 
support  of  this  advice,  he  observes,  that  though  this  quan- 
tity might  be  too  small  to  have  any  sensible  effect  in  dissolv- 
ing a stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent 
its  enlargement. 

When  a stone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  same  eminent 
author  advises  the  use  of  Alicant  soap,  and  oyster,  or  coc- 
kle-shell, lime-water,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner: 
The  patient  must  swallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that  is 
least  disagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant 
soap,  and  drink  three  or  four  English  pints  of  oyster  or 
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cockle-shell  lime-water.  The  soap  is  to  be  divided  into 
tluee  doses : the  largest  to  be  taken  lasting  in  the  morning 
early;  the  second  at  noon ; and  the  third  at  seven  in  the 
evening;  drinking,  after  each  dose,  a large  draught  of 
the  lime  water;  the  remainder  of  which  he  may  take  any 
time  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  instead  of  other  liquors. 

The  person  should  begin  with  a smaller  quantity  of  the 
lime-water  and  soap  than  that  mentioned  above  : at  first, 
an  English- pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drachms  of  the 
latter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  however,  he  may 
increase  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  persevere  in  the  me  of 
these  medicines,  especially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his 
complaints,  for  several,  months ; nay,  if  the  stone  be  very 
large,  for  years. 

'fhe  medicine  now  chiefly  used  for  the  stone,  is  the  caus- 
tic alkali,  or  soap-lees;  which  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
two  parts,  of  quick-lime  with  one  of  pot-ashes,  and  suffering 
them  to  stand  till  the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  must  be 
carefully  filtrated  before  it  is  used.  If  the  solution-does  not 
take  place  readily,  a small  quantity  of  water  may  be  added 
to  the  mixture.  This  medicine  being  of  an  acrid  nature,  it 
ought  to  be  given  in  some  mucilaginous  liquor,  such  as  lin- 
: seed-tea,  a decoction  ot  marsh-mallow  roots,  or  a solution 
of  gum-arabic.  It  is  proper  that  the  patient  begin  with 
small  doses  of  the  lees,  such  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  in- 
crease, by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 

An  objection  generally  made  to  the  use  of  soap-lees  is 
■ the  acrimony  with  -which  it  is  endowed,  and  the  bad  effects 
which  may  therefore  result  to  the  constitution  from  the  long- 
r continued  use-'of  it.  When  this  consideration  weighs  much 
with  the  patient,  he  may  have  recourse  to  other  means, 
which  are  found  in  many  cases  highly  serviceable.  Great 
benefit  has  been  experienced  ' from  an  infusion  of  the 
seeds  of  the  daucus  sylvestris,  or  wild  carrot,  sweetened 
with  honey,  in  cases  where  the  stomach  could  not  bear 
any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  The  leaves  of  the  uta  ursi, 
known  in  this  country  by  fhe  name  of  bear’s  whortleberry, 
or  trailing  arbutus,  which,  though  inferior  to  the  soap  and 
lime-water,  is  less  disagreeable,  and  has  in  many  instances 
proved  useful.  It  may  be  taken  either  in  powder  or  infu- 
sion. The  dose  of  the  powder  is  commonly  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a day  ; but 
It  may  be  used  in  larger  quantity.  In  the;  other  form,  three 
drachms  of  the  leaves  may  be  infused  for  some  hours  in  a 
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pint  ot  boiling  water,  and,  after  straining,  the  patient  may 
take  a wine-glassful  two  or  three  time*  a dav  The  dose 
ot  this  may  also  be  increased.  A decoction  of  raw  coffee- 
beans,  taken  morning  and  evening,  in  the  quantity  of  half 
a pint,  or  upwards,  with  ten  drops  of  dulcified  spirit  of 
nitre,  has  been  found  efficacious  in  discharging  by  urine 
large  quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey,  like- 
wise, taken  in  gruel,  marsh-mallow  tea,  or  any  other  way 
more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  is  ascertained  to  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  The  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  com- 
mon salt,  taken  in  doses  of  from  12  to  16  drops  in  any 
agreeable  vehicle,  has  lately  been  found  an  efficacious 
remedy:  so  has  the  aerated  soda-water;  or  soda  in  any 
form. 

Those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or  stone  should 
be  attentive  to  their  manner  of  living.  They  ought  to 
avoid  aliments  that  are  hard  of  digestion,  flatulent,  or  of  a 
heating  nature.  Mutton,  veal,  or  lamb,  are  preferable  to 
beef  or  pork.  Fish,  in  general,  may  constitute  a proper 
article  of  their  diet ; and  all  the  vegetables  which  promote 
the  secretion  of  urine,  and  keep  the  bellv  open,  such  as 
artichokes,  asparagus,  spinnage,  parsley,  succory,  celery, 
onions,  leeks,  &c.  ara serviceable.  The  most  proper  drinks 
are  whey,  milk  and  water,  barley-water  ; decoctions  or 
infusions  of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  liquorice,  linseed, 
&c.  Malt  liquors,  if  not  stale,  may  likewise  be  used,  but 
all  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  are  hurtful.  It  any  thing 
of  this  kind  may  be  used  with  safety,  it  is  gin  and  water, 
which,  when  not  too  strong,  may  prove  of  advantage  by 
its  diuretic  quality. 

Gentle  exercise  is  in  these  complaints  advisable  ; but 
violent  motion  ought  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  its  ten- 
dency to  occasion  bloody  urine.  It  is  common  for  persons 
habitually  subject  to  the  gravel  to  pass  a great  number  of 
stones  after  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage ; but  these 
kinds  of  exercise -can  seldom  be  endured  by  those  who  have 
a stone  in  the  bladder.  A sedentary  life,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  indulged  where  there  is  any  degree  ot 
tendency  to  these  complaints. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Bleeding  at  the  Nose,  Vomiting  of  Blood,  and  Bloody  Urine . 

SPONT  ANEOUS  discharges  of  blood  frequently  happen 
from  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  most  commonly  from 
those  cavities  which  communicate  with  the  external  air. 
They  are,  however,  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous ; 
for,  on  several  occasions,  they  not  only  carry  off  both  acute 
and  chronic  diseases,  but  preserve  the  constitution  from- 
others,  which  perhaps  might  prove  fatal.  People  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  cautious  of  immediately  stopping  the  dis- 
charges, especially  such  as  are  periodical.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  immoderate,  or  continue  so  long  as  to  weaken  the 
person,  that  they  ought  to  be  restrained. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  haemorrhages  is  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  which  is  particularly  common  in  the  early  period  of 
life.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  a flushing  in  the  face, 
heaviness  in  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  pulsation  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  with  heat  and  itching  of  the  nostrils. 

To  those  who  have  a redundancy  of  blood,  this  evacua- 
tion may  be  serviceable;  frequently  curing  a disorder  of 
the  head,  and  sometimes  an  epilepsy.  It  is  often  particu- 
larly beneficial  in  fevers,  where  there  is  a great  determina- 
tion of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  In  inflammations  of 
the  liver  and  spleen  it  is  also  advantageous ; as  likewise  in 
the  gout  and  rheumatism.  And  what  show's  the  superiority 
of  nature  in  curing  diseases,  a spontaneous  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose  is  of  more  service  than  the  same  quan- 
tity let  with  a lancet,  where  bleeding  is  necessary. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  thought  a 
point  of  consequence  to  determine,  on  any  such  emergency, 
whether  a bleeding  of  the  nose  should  be  stopped.  When 
this  discharge  happens  in  an  inflammatory  disease,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  prove  salutary ; and  it  will  there- 
fore be  prudent  to  let  it  proceed  while  the  patient  is  not 
thereby  weakened. 

When  this  bleeding  happens  to -persons  in  perfect  health 
and  who  abound  with  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  suddenly 
checked,  lest  fatal  effects  might  ensue,  by  the  rupture  of 
some  internal  blood-vessel,  or  an  extravasation  in  the  brain. 
Hut  when  the  discharge  continues  till  the  pulse  becomes 
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weak,  the  lips  pale,  and  the  patient  complains  of  being  sick 
or  laint,  it  ought  to  be  instantly  stopped. 

In  this  case,  the  patient  should  be  placed  nearly  upright, 
with  his  head  a little  reclined,  and  both  his  legs  and  hands 
put  into  water,  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  or  that  of 
milk  when  it  flows  from  the  vessel  of  the  cow.  * His  garters 
ought  to  be  tied  a little  tighter  than  usual;  and  ligatures, 
likewise,  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  tightness,  applied 
to  the  arms,  as  practised  in  bleeding  with  the  lancet. 
These  are  to  be  gradually  slackened  as  the  blood  begins  to 
stop/  and  removed  entirely  as  soon  as  the.  evacuation  ceases. 

Cold  metal,  or  cold  water,  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  or  genitals,  will  frequently  stop  the  discharge. 
Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nostrils  will  produce  the 
same  effect.  When  this  does  not  succeed,  dossils  of  lint, 
clipped  in  brandy  or  strong  vinegar,  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Other  applications,  frequently  used,  are 
blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  water,  white  vitriol  in  the  same 
manner,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  well  beat 
up,  and  rolled  in  a powder,  either  singly  or  jointly,  of 
white  sugar,  burnt  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the 
nostril  from  which  the  blood  issues. 

In  a spontaneous  and  violent  bleeding  of  the  nose,  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  stoppage  does  not  admit  a 
recourse  to  astringent  medicines  taken  internally,  as  their 
slow  operation  would  render  them  ineffectual  on  so  urgent 
an  emergency.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  that  the  patient  • 
take  a cooling  purgative,  consisting  of  half  an  ounc  e,  or  six 
drachms,  of  Glauber’s  salts,  and  the  same  quantity  of  manna 
dissolved  in  warm  water.  Half  a scruple  of  nitre  mav  also 
be  taken  in  a glass  of  cold  water  and  vinegar,  every  hour, 
or  oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  If  a stronger  medi- 
cine be  required,  twenty  or  thirty  drops-  of  the  diluted  vitri- 
olic acid  may  be  taken  every  hour  in  a tea-cupful  of  the 
rose  infusion.  From-ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  a little  water,  given  frequently,  has  a powerful 
effect  in  restraining  haemorrhages  of  this  kind.  Where 
things  cannot  be  procured,  the  patient  may  drink  a mixture 
of  equiil  parts  of  water  and  vinegar,  or  water  in  which  a 
little  common  salt,  is  dissolved. 

* It  fcofrretimes  happens  that,  when  the  discharge  of  blood 
is' stripped : outwardly,  it  forces  its  way  through  the  nostril 
intb'lhe  top  of  the  throat,  and  endangers  suffocation,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  falls  asleep,  to  which  lie  is  very  liable 
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after  losing  a great  quantity  of  blood.-  In  this  situation,  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  getting  into  the  throat,  the  passages 
should  be  stopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  nostrils,  and 
bringing  them  out  at  the  mouth,  afterwards  fastening  pieces 
of  sponge,  or  small  rolls  of  linen  cloth,  to  their  extremities ; 
then  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them  on  the  outside 
sufficiently  tight.  The  moxa,  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
is  a powerful  styptic,  and  so  is  the  spirit  of  turpentine, 
externally  applied.  Of  all  internal  remedies  to  restrain 
haemorrhagy,  none  is  so  powerful  as  acetatedcerusse,  which 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  a grain,  with  three  grains  of  opiate 
confection,  every  i'our  hours,  for  six  times. 

When  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  easy,  and  as  free  from  disturbance  as  possible,  lying 
with  his  head  a little  raised  ; and  he  should  not  pick  his 
nose,  nor  remove  the  tents,  or  clotted  blood,  till  they  fall 
off  of  their  own  accord. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nose 
ought  particularly  to  avoid  getting  cold,  or  wet  in  the  feet; 
or  if  by  accident  they  have  incurred  it,  they  ought  to  bathe 
their  feet  in  warm  water.  The  collar  of  their  shirt,  their 
• stock,  or  cravat,  should  all  be  easy  on  the  neck,  and  they 
should  never  view  any  object  obliquely  ; as  such  an  attitude 
obstructs  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  and  thereby 
! favours  a renewal  of  the  haemorrhage,  if  not  a still  more 
i dangerous  effect.  If  they  be  of  a sanguine  constitution, 

; and  liable  to  a redundancy  of  blood,  they  may  abate  this 
disposition  by  a vegetable  diet,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
vsome  cooling  purgative. 

Sometimes  haemorrhages  proceed  from  a thin  dissolved 
-state  of  the  blood  ; in  which  case  the  diet  ought  to  be  rich 
and  nourishing,  consisting  of  light  animal  food,  with  mild 
' vegetables,  lemons,  jellies,  tapioca,  &c.  w ith  the  moderate 
use  of  wine.  Milk,  if  it  agrees  with  the.stomach  and  bowels, 
s in  such  constitutions  beneficial.  In  respect  of  medicine, 
the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  any  form  least  unpalatable 
o the  patient,  with  elixir  of  vitriol,  will  be  found  ofadvan- 
-age. 

Vomiting  of  Blood. 

This  discharge  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of  the 
..tomneh,  and  sickness,  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent 
ainting  fits*;  but  with  no  cough  where  the  stomach  alone 
s concerned.  It  is  an  accident  more  common  to  women 
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than  men,  and  generally  owes  its  origin  to  obstructed  calu- 
menia.  When  it  occurs  in  men,  a suppression  of  the  ba> 
•morrhoidal  discharge  is  usually  the  prelude.  It  is  often  the 
effect  of  obstructions  in  the  iiver,  or  some  of  the  other 
bowels  ; and  may  be  occasioned  both  by  any  thing  acrid 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  by  external  violence.  How- 
ever alarming  this  symptom  may  appear,  it  is  not  only  fre- 
quent with  hysteric  women,  but  seems  even  not  to  be 
dangerous. 

The  patient’s  food  should  be  weak  broths,  taken  cold 
in  small  quantity,  mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  plantain,  and  the  infusion  of  red  roses.  Drinking 
cold  water  alone  has  sometimes  been  found  of  great  ser- 
vice, but  it  will  prove  more  effectual  when  sharpened  with 
the  diluted  vitriolic  acid.  Opiates  may  be  useful,  but  must 
be  given  in  small  doses  ; such  as  four  or  five  drops  of  lau- 
danum twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  the  acetated  cerusse  with 
opium.  This  disorder  might  be  obviated  at  the  very  begin- 
ning by  immediately  letting  blood  from  the  arm  ; but  after 
a considerable  discharge  from  the  stomach,  the  patient’s 
strength  hardly  admits  of  the  expedient.  When  the  dis- 
charge has  ceased,  a few  gentle  purges  will  be  proper,  to 
alleviate  the  gripes  which  commonly  succeed,  and  may  be 
supported  by  the  acrimony  of  the  putrid  blood  remaining 
in  the  intestines. 


Bloody  Urine. 


In  this  complaint  the  blood  may  issue  from  any  part  of 
the  urinary  passages  below  the  vessels  which  secrete  the 
urine  in  the  kidneys.  When  pure  blood  is  voided  suddenlv, 
without  either  pain  or  interruption,  it  may  be  judged  to 
proceed  from  a dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys.  But 
if  the  discharge  be  in  small  quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and 
accompanied  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  it  issues  from 
the  bladder.  If  the  complaint  be  attended  with  a sharp 
pain  in  the  back,  between  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and 
the  bladder,  we  may  presume  that  it  is  occasioned  by  a 
rough  stone  descending  through  the  duct  named  the  ureter. 
When  bloody  urine  is  attended  with  an  acute  pain  about 
the  bladder,  and  a previous  stoppage  of  urine,  there  is 
ground  for  concluding  that  the  coats  of  the  bladder  have 
been  hurt  by  a stone. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewise  proceed  from  a stone  lodged 
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in  the  kidneys,  from  ulcers  in  the  bladder,  or  from  sharp 
diuretic  medicines,  particularly  canth'arides.  It  may  also 
be  occasioned  by  venereal  excesses,  falls,  bruises,  hard 
riding,  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens.  Sometimes  this  dis- 
charge proceeds  from  a redundancy  of  blood,  accumulated 
by  repletion,  or  the  stoppage  of  some  other  evacuation. 
Ttie  complaint  is  never  entirely  void  of  danger,  but  the  result 
of  it  is  most  to  be  apprehended  when  the  urine  is  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  evinces  the  existence  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  urinary  passages. 

If  the  disorder  be  accompanied  with  a plethora,  or  fulness 
of  blood,  either  with  or  without  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
bleeding  will  be  necessary.  The  body  must  at  the  same 
time  be  kept  open  by  softening  clysters,  or  cooling  purga- 
tive medicines,  such  as  cream  of  tartar,  manna,  rhubarb, 
or  senna. 

When  the  cause  of  bloody  urine  is  a dissolved  state  of 
the  blood,  the  complaint  is  the  effect  of  a general  indisposi- 
tion of  the  habit,  which  requires  to  be  corrected.  The 
cure,  in  this  case,  depends  on  the  free  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  acids. 

When  the  disorder  is  owing  to  a stone  in  the  bladder, 
there  is  no  other  method  of  affording  relief  but  by  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  lithotomy,  which  is  the  business  of  a 
surgeon. 

Where  the  symptoms  justify  a suspicion  that  there  is  an 
ulcer  in  the  urinary  passages,  the  patient  must  use  a cool 
diet  of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  his  drink  should  be  of  a 
solt  balsamic  quality,  such  as  decoctions  of  marsh-mallow 
roots,  with  liquorice,  linseed-tea,  solutions  of  gum-arabic, 
&c.  Two  ounces  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  three  English  pints  of  water 
to  a quart;  dissolving  in  the  strained  liquor  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic,  and  three  drachms  of  nitre.  Of  this  the 
patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  every  three  hours  during  the 
day. 

An  early  use  of  astringent  medicines  is  not  advisable  in 
this  complaint,  as  the  discharge  being  stopped  before  the 
vessels  are  relieved  from  a superabundance  of  fluids,  the 
grumous  blood  thence  arising  may  produce  inflammations, 
abscess,  and  ulcers.  In  great  urgency,  however,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  gentle  astringents.  The  patient  may  take  . 
thrice  a day  half  a gill  of  lime-water  with  a table-spoonful 
of  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Menstrual  Discharge,  zbith  the  Obstruction  and  immoderate 

Flux  of  it. 

It  is  ordained  by  nature,  that  females,  when  they  rear! 
the  age  of  puberty,  should  generate  more  blood  than  i 
necessary  for  the  support  of  theif  own  bodies,  as  a provisioi 
for  thet/irtz/,s  during  its  continuance  in  the  womb.  But  i 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  health  that  th< 
overplus  be  periodically  discharged.  Such,  therefore,  i 
the  source  of  menstruation,  which,  commencing  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  terminating  towards  fifty,  makes  its  ap 
pearance  usually  every  month  during  that  period,  unlesi 
when  pregnancy  suspends  the  discharge.  About  the  firs: 
appearance  of  this  evacuation  the  constitution  undergoe: 
h considerable  change,  generally  for  the  improvement  o: 
the  health,  but  sometimes  operating  otherwise.  It  is  ar 
important  epoch  in  the  life  of  females,  and  upon  their  con' 
duct  at  this  period  the  state  of  their  health  afterwards  in  a 
great  measure  depends.  Indeed  an  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  themselves  is  not  only  necessary  in  the  first  men- 
struation, but  in  all  its  subsequent  returns. 

At  this  critical  time  of  life,  if  a girl  be  confined  to  the 
house,  kept  constantly  sitting,  and  employed  in  ro  active 
business  which  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  she 
becomes  relaxed,  the  natural  functions  are  impaired  or  ob- 
structed, and  the  whole  of  her  appearance  shows  a manifest 
declension  of  health — the  fatal  consequences  of  inactivity 
and  imprudent  indulgence,  at  a time  when  the  process  of 
nature  required  to  be  assisted  by  exercise  and  the  invigo- 
rating quality  of  fresh  air. 

Besides  the  pernicious  effects  of  indolence,  whether 
voluntary  or  constrained,  unwholesome  food  is  particularly 
luirtful  to  girls  at  this  period  of  life.  Nor  is  this  often  so 
much  the  effect  of  necessity,  as  of  their  own  inclination  ; 
indulging  themselves  in  all  manner  of  trash,  by  which  their 
digestion  is  impaired,  and,  instead  of  wholesome  chyle  to 
afford  proper  nourishment  to  the  body,  the  fluids  are  every 
day  more  corrupted  by  the  accession  of  crude  humours. 
Hence  ensues  not  only  an  obstruction  of  the  menses,  that 
important  discharge  so  intimately  connected  with  health, 
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but  a train  of  evils,  general  and  local,  which  never  fail  to 
accompany  this  event. 

One  practice,  which  formerly  proved' extremely  injurious 
to  young  females,  is  now  happily  abolished  ; I mean  that 
of  tight  lacing,  by  which  their  stomach  and  bowels  were 
squeezed  to  a degree  that  impeded  their  natural  functions ; 
but,  as  the  present  interdiction  proceeds  only  from  fashion, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  variable  or  capricious,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  rising  generation  may  not  yet  experi- 
ence the  baneful  effects,  of  that  obsolete  practice  which 
proved  detrimental  to  the  health  of  their  mothers  and  grand- 
. mothers. 

The  flow  of  the  menses  is  generally  preceded  by  sym- 
ptoms which  announce  its  approach.  These  are,  a sense  of 
heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins  ; distension  and 
hardness  of  the  breasts ; lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  paleness 
of  the  countenance,  head-ach,  and  sometimes  a slight  degree 
of  fever.  On  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms  about  the 
age  at  which  the  menstrual  flux  usually  begins,  every  thing 
which  may  obstruct  that  salutary  evacuation  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  at  the  same  time  that  endeavours  should  be 
diligently  used  to  promote  it.  Wholesome  diet,  not  flatu- 
lent, exercise,  and  cheerfulness,  are  all  conducive  to  this 
purpose;  and  if  she  sit  frequently  over  the  steams  of  warm 
water,  and  foment  the  belly  with  a decoction  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  penny-royal,  the  process  of  nature 
will  be  facilitated. 

When  the  expected  discharge  has  made  its  appearance, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  by  which  it 
might  be  checked,  or  the  stomach  and  bowels  disordered. 
All  meats  of  hard  digestion,  fish,  acid  and  austere  fruits, 
butter-milk,  whatever  is  liable  to  sour  upon  the  stomach,  or 
chill  by  its  coldness,  must  be  particularly  guarded  against; 
as  well  as  everything  else  which,  from  experience,  is  found 
to  disagree  with  the  individual. 

An  object  likewise  of  great  importance  at  this  time,  is  to 
avoid  catching  cold  ; such  an  accident  being  attended  with 
great  danger.  All  great  affections  of  the  mind,  such  as  sud- 
den surprises,  fl  ights,  violent  passions,  particularly  grief  and 
anger,  are  also  extremely  prejudicial;  and  nothing,  on  the 
contrary,  is  more  favourable  at  this  period  than  cheerfulness. 

\\  hen,  unfortunately,  the  discharge  is  obstructed,  exclu- 
sive of  the  stafb  of  pregnancy,  all  the  means  above  recom- 
mended, respecting  diet,  exercise,  &c.  should  be  carefully 
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observed;  and  if  the  person  be  feeble  and  languid,  some 
generous  liquor  ought  to  be  taken  to  invigorate  the  efforts 
of  nature.  But  if  this  regimen  prove  ineffectual  for 
recalling  the  discharge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  the 
aid  of  medicine. 

When  obstructions  are  occasioned  bv  a relaxed  habit  of 
body,  the  proper  remedies  are  those  which  brace  the  solids, 
promote  digestion,  and  give  force  to  all  the  powers  b>. 
which  the  natural  functions  are  conducted.  The  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  bitter  stomachic  medi- 
cines, are  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be 
taken  in  various  forms,  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
The  following  composition  will  in  this  case  be  used  with 
great  advantage.  Take  of  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces ; 
Peruvian  bark  roughly  powdered,  and  the  outer  rind  of 
Seville  oranges,  each  one  ounce  : infuse  them  for  a week 
or  ten  days  in  a quart  of  Lisbon  wine,  and  then  filter  the 
tincture.  About  half  a wine-glassful  of  it  may  be  taken 
twice  a day\ 

In  women  of  a gross  and  full  habit  of  body,  and  where 
the  obstruction  proceeds  from  a viscid  state  of  the  fluids, 
it  is  necessary  to  bleed,  to  give  once  in  three  or  four  davs 
a gentle  purge  of  Glauber’s  salts  or  senna,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals such  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours.  In  this  case, 
a tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  black  hellebore,  taken 
twice  a day  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal-tea,  is  generally  pro- 
ductive ofgood  effect.  The  patient  ought  to  take  sufficient 
exercise,  and  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water  ; 
living  at  the  same  time  on  a spare  thin  diet,  and  avoiding 
the  use  of  strong  liquors. 

When  obstructions  proceed  from  violent  transports,  or 
great  affections  of  the  mind,  they  never  can  be  removed 
before  the  return  of  tranquillity.  To  forward  this  purpose, 
a change  of  place,  amusements,  and  cheerful  company,  are 
of  great  importance ; and  every  soothing  means  should  be 
used  to  allay  the  inordinate  emotion. 

Though  an  obstruction  of  the  menses  proceeds  for  the 
most  part  either  from  constitutional  causes,  or  accidents, 
jet  it  is  frequently  the  effect  of  other  disorders,  the  removal 
of  which  is  necessary,  previous  to  any  efforts  for  promoting 
the  sexual  discharge.  In  this  case,  the  method  of  cure  will 
fall  under  some  concomitant  malady  different  from  obstruc- 
tion, but  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  from 
examining  the  state  of  the  patient. 
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In  obstinate  obstructions  of  the  menses,  small  doses  of 
calomel,  or  other  mercurials,  are  frequently  ot  great  use ; 
as  is  likewise  electricity,  directed  in  the  form  either  of 
sparks  or  small  shocks  about  the  region  of  the  womb.. 
Another  efficacious  remedy,  particularly  in  a difficulty  ot 
the  first  menstruation,  is,  after  taking  a vomit  ot  ipecacu- 
anha, to  sit,  during  its  operation,  in  a warm  bath,  where  the 
water  comes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  It  ought  to  be 
observed,  that,  in  general,  the  artificial  efforts  to  restore  or 
promote  the  menstrual  flux  are  most  successfully  made  at 
the  approach  of  its  expected  return. 

Immoderate  Flux  of  the  Menses. 

The  quantity  of  the  menstrual  discharge  depending  in 
general  upon  that  of  the  blood,  it  is  different  in  different 
women,  but  may,  at  an  average,  be  estimated  about  two 
ounces.  When  the  quantity  therefore  is  much  beyond  this 
proportion,  especially  if  the  discharge  returns  more  fre- 
quently than  it  ought,  or  the  duration  of  it  exceeds  the 
usual  period,  the  flux  may  be  considered  as  immoderate. 
In  this  case,  the  patient  becomes  weak  and  pale,  her  diges- 
tion, as  Well  as  appetite,  is  impaired,  and  an  ogdematous 
swelling  gradually  occupies  her  feet  and  legs. 

The  period  at  which  women  are  most  exposed  to  this 
disorder  is  betwixt  the  age  of  forty-live  and  fifty,  when  the 
menstrual  evacuation  usually  ceases.  The  disorder  may 
proceed  from  relaxation,  or  a dissolved  state  of  the  blood; 
worn  a sedentary  life,  or  excessive  fatigue;  a full  diet, 
specially  of  salted  or  high-seasoned  food;  the  use  of 
pirituous  liquors;  violent  affections  of  the  mind,  &. c. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint,  in  particular  cases,  must 
lepend  upon  the  cause  which  produces  it ; and  this  being 
ully  ascertained,  the  patient  must  adopt  such  a course  as  is 
lirectly  calculated  to  oppose  its  operation.  In  the  mean 
.ime  she  must  lie  in  an  horizontal  posture,  with  her  head 
ow,  and  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

She  must  likewise  use  a cool  slender  diet,  such  as  veal 
j chicken  broths,  with  bread  ; and  take  every  three  hours 
i cupful  of  a decoction  of  torment’d  root,  in  which  an  ounce 
ind  a half  of  the  root  powdered  is  boded  in  three  pints  of 
A'ater  to  a quart.  J his,  when  strained,  may  be  rendered 
nore  palatable  by  the  addition  of  a little  sugar.  If  costive- 
■ less  attend,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by  geiitle  laxatives, 
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such  as  the  electuary  of  senna,  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a 
nutmeg  two  or  three  times  a day. 

If  this  course  should  not  prove  effectual,  recourse  may  b« 
had  to  other  astringent  remedies.  Take  of  gum-kino,  half 
a drachm  ; alum,  one  drachm  and  a half;  gum-arabic,  two 
drachms : powder  them  all  together,  and  divide  the  whole 
into  eight  doses;  of  which  the  patient  may  take  one  every 
four  hours,  with  a cup  of  the  infusion  of  roses  ; taking  like- 
wise, two  or  three  times  a day,  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  if 
there  appear  any  signs  of  irritability,  or  the  acetated  cerusse 
with  opium. 

It  the  alum,  even  in  the  moderate  quantity  above  men- 
tioned, should  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  patient  may 
take,  instead  of  that  composition,  half  a drachm  of  the  pow- 
der of  Peruvian  bark,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
in  a glass  ot  red  wine,  four  times  a day. 

Astringents  may  likewise  be  used  externally  in  the  way 
of  fomentation ; and  large  compresses  of  linen,  dipped  in 
cold  water  and  vinegar,  may  be  applied*  to  the  belly  and 
loins,  and  frequently  renewed. 

In  full  plethoric  habits,  bleeding  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
per in  an  immoderate  flux  of  the  menses,  but  is  seldom 
necessary.  If  the  disorder  arises  from  a cancerous  state  of 
the  womb,  which  may  be  conjectured  from  a long  continu- 
ance of  the  complaint,  a darting  deep-seated  pain  about 
that  part,  and  a bearing  down,  the  case  is  attended  with 
great  danger.  If  any  thing  can  here  afford  relief,  it  is  the 
use  of  hemlock,  as  formerly  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  such  a disease. 

It  was  observed  above,  that  the  commencement  of  men- 
struation is  an  important  period  in  the  life  of  a female  ; and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  term  at  which  it  finally  ceases. 
So  much  is  the  health  affected  by  the  suppression  of  a long- 
accustomed  discharge,  that  many  women  either  fall  into 
chronic  diseases,  or  die  about  this  time.  But  if  they  survive 
it  without  contracting  any  tedious  ailment,  their  health 
becomes  more  stationary,  and  they  acquire  a degree  of  con- 
stitutional strength  that  subsists  to  a very  advanced  age. 
The  alternative  is  more  or  less  critical  in  proportion  as  the 
cessation  of  the  discharge  is  sudden  or  gradual.  W hen  the 
former  is  the  case,  in  women  of  a full  habit  of  body,  they 
ought  to  retrench  a little  their  usual  quantity  of  food,  espe- 
cially the  more  nourishing  kind,  such  as  flesh,  fish,  eggs, 
jeliie^,  &c.  They  should  also  take  daily  sufficient  exercise* 
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and  keep  the  body  open,  by  the  occasional  use  of  a few 
grains  of  rhubarb  or  aloes.  Five  grains  of  either  of  these 
may  be  made  into  pills  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Castile 
soap,  and  taken  at  bed-time. 

In  women  of  a gross  habit  of  body,  the  cessation  of  the 
menses  is  frequently  followed  by  swellings  in  the  legs,  and 
other  parts,  which  usually  become  ulcerous.  These  dis- 
charges ought  either  to  be  left  open,  or  issues  substituted  in 
their  place  : for  some  acute  or  chronic  disease  is  generally 
the  consequence  of  suppressing  them. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Fluor  Alius  or  Whites,  Pregnancy , Child-birth , and 

Barrenness. 

T H I S is  a discharge  of  matter,  variable  both  in  colour 
and  consistence,  from  the  womb  and  vagina  ; and  is  most 
incident  to  women  of  relaxed  constitutions,  who  have  borne 
many  children.  It  is  distinguished 'into  two-  kinds ; one 
which  arises  from  a general  weakness  of  the  solids,  and 
another  in  which  the  debility  is  confined  to  the  womb, 
in  consequence  of  a suppression  or  immoderate,  flux  of  the 
menses,  frequent  miscarriages,  hard  labours,  or  a strain  of 
the  back  or  loins. 

When  this  disease  has  continued  for  any  considerable 
time,  it  produces  general  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  indiges- 
tion, faintness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and,  commonly,  a 
pain  in  the  loins.  If,  however,  it  be  moderate,  it.  may  be 
borne  a long  time  without  much  inconvenience;  though  in 
some  women  it  occasions  barrenness,  and.  in  others  a pro- 
pensity to  miscarriage. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  a general  relaxation  of  the 
body,  we  must  endeavour  to  strengthen  it  by  diet,  exercise 
and  medicines.  The  food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing*, 
but  of  easy  digestion;  and  the  most  proper  drink  is  red 
port  wine,  mixed  with  Tunbridge,  Pyrmont,  or.  Bristol 
water,  or  with  lime-water.  A milk  diet  alone  has  often 
been  found  of  great  advantage  ; but  it  is- more  efficacious 
when  mixed  with  a fourth  part  of  lime-water..  The  patient 
should  abstain  from  tea,  as  well  as  lying  too  Ion-  In  bed; 
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and  ought  to  ride  daily  on  horseback.  Dancing,  however, 
is  hurtful ; as  also  much  walking,  and  a standing  posture  of 
body  long  continued. 

. In  respect  of  medicines,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  elixir  of 
vitriol,  is  preferable  to  every  other  remedy..  Half  a drachm 
of  bark  may  be  taken  twice  a day  in  a glass  of  port  wine : 
premising,  however,  a gentle  puke,  if  -the  stomach  be  foul. 
In  summer,  sea-bathing,  or  bathing  even  in  fresh  water,  is 
highly  advantageous. 

When  the  disorder  is  occasioned  by  a partial,  rather  (haw 
a general  weakness,  astringent  remedies  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected,  by  means  of  a womb-syringe.  For  this 
purpose,  the  patient  may  use  green  tea,  filtered  smiths’ 
forge-water,  or  common  water,  in  half  a pint  of  which  two 
drachms  of  alum  are  dissolved.  It  will  be  proper  likewise, 
in  this  case,  to  apply  a strengthening  plaster  to  the  small  of 
the  back.  Cold  spring-water  pumped  on  the  loins,  or  a 
blistering  plaster  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  spine  or  back, 
are  both  very  powerful  in  their  effects,  and  have  sometimes 
succeeded  after  other  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain. 

As  women,  from  motives  of  false  delicacy,  often  entrust 
themselves  to  the  management  of  empirics,  wdio  are  equally 
bold  and  ignorant  in  their  practice,  it  is  a circumstance  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  distinguish  a fresh  venereal 
infection,  called  gonorrhoea,  from  the  fiiior  albus,  or  whites; 
for  if  one  be  mistaken  for  the  other,  the  most  pernicious 
consequences  may  ensue*.  The  following  are  the  surest 
signs  for  ascertaining  this  necessary  distinction. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  discharge  chiefly  proceeds  from 
the  parts  contiguous  to  the  urinary  passage,  and  continues 
whilst  the  menses  flow;  but  in  the  whites  it  issues  from  the 
cavity  of  the  womb  and  its  passage,  and  then  the  menses  are 
seldom  regular. 

In  gonorrhoea,  an  itching,  inflammation,  and  heat  of  urine, 
are  the  fore-runners  of  the  discharge  ; the  orifice  of  the 
urinary  passage  is  prominent  and  painful,  and  the  patient 
is  affected  with  a frequent  irritation  to  make  water.  In  the 
whites,  the  discharge  is  attended  with  pains  in  the  loins, 
and  loss  of  strength  ; and  if  any  inflammation  or  heat  of 
urine  follow,  they  happen  in  a less  degree,  and  only  after 


* See  the  Chapter  on  the  Venereal  Disease. 
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a long  continuance,  of  the  discharge,  which,  becoming 
sharp  and  acrimonious,  excoriates  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  gonorrhoea,  the  discharge  appears  suddenly  ; but  in 
the  whites  it  comes  on  more  slowly,  and  is  often  produced 
by  irregularities  of  the  menses,  frequent  abortion,  strains,  or 
long-continued  illness. 

In  gonorrhoea,  the  discharge  is  usually  greenish  or  yellow, 
less  in  quantity,  and  not  attended  with  the  symptoms  of 
weakness.  In  Jiuor  albus,  it  is  also  often  of  the  same  colour, 
especially  in  bad  habits  of  body,  and  after  long  continu- 
ance ; but  is  usually  more  offensive,  and  redundant  in 
quantity. 

During  this  disease,  costiveness  should  be  prevented  by 
taking  occasionally  eight  or  ten  grains  of  rhubarb,  or  three 
tea-spoonfuls  of  castor  oil. 

Pregnancy. 

This,  though  not  a disease,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  a 
variety  of  complaints,  which  sometimes  require  the  use  of 
medicine.  Women  during  pregnancy  are  often  subject  to 
the  heart-burn,  the  treatment  of  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  a former  chapter*.  In  the  more  early  stage  of  pregnancy, 
they  arc  likewise  often  troubled  with  sickness  and  vomiting, 
especially  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out  of 
bed.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  posture,  but 
more  to  the  emptiness  of  the  stomach ; and  may  generally 
be  prevented  by  taking  some  light  breakfast  in  bed.  The 
propensity  to  vomiting,  in  the  state  of  pregnancy,  is  com- 
monly cured  by  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  Bleeding, 
it  used,  ought  to  be  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and  the 
purgatives  should  be  only  of  the  mildest  kind,  such  as  man- 
na, senna,  or  its  electuary,  stewed  prunes,  &c.  If  the 
vomiting  still  continue,  a saline  draught,  taken  in  the  act  of 
effervescence,  is  of  remarkable  efficacy  in  stopping  it.  It 
may  be  compounded  as  follows,  and  repeated  every  two 
hours,  if  necessary.  Take  of  the  salt  of  tartar  or  wormwood, 
half  a drachm;  lemon-juice,  two  table-spoonfuls;  mint- 
water,  and  simple  cinnamon-water,  each  two  table-spoon- 
fuls; with  a bit  of  loaf  sugar. 

Both  the  head-ach  and  looth-ach  are  also  very  frequent 
with  pregnant  women  ; besides  several  other  complaints. 


* See  Chap.  XVI,  p.  237, 
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articles  trcatraent  w^ch  we  refer  to  the  respective 

Abortion. 

. -Abortion  is  an  accident  to  which  every  pregnant  woman 
is  more  or  less  liable,  and  it  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
avoided,  not  only  as  it  weakens  the  constitution,  but  is  apt 
to  introduce  a habit  by  which  a future  pregnancy  may  ter- 
minate in  the  same  way.  Abortion  may  happen  in  any 
period  of  gestation,  but  is  more  frequent  in  the  second  or 
third  month.  If  it  happens  within  the  first  month,  it  usually 
receives  the  name  of  a false  conception  ; if  after  the  seventh 
month,  the  infant  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 
Abortions  are  seldom  dangerous  in  the  first  five  months; 
but  a repetition  of  them,  by  weakening  the  system,  lays 
the  foundation  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
dangerous  nature. 

The  usual  causes  of  abortion  are  violent  exercise ; jump- 
ing, or  stepping  from  an  eminence;  violent  coughing; 
blows  on  the  belly  ; superabundance  of  blood  ; living  too 
high  or  too  low ; indolence  ; relaxation  ; the  death  ol'  the 
child;  violent  passions,  &c. 

. The  approach  of  abortion  may  be  known  from  a pain  in 
the  loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  with  a dull  heavy 
pain  along  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  a slight  shivering,  sick- 
ness, and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  breasts  subside, 
and  become  flaccid  or  soft,  the  belly  sinks,  and  there  ensues 
a discharge  of  blood,  or  watery  humours  from  the  womb. 

As  soon  as  any  signs  appear  which  threaten  an  abortion, 
the  woman  ought  to  be  laid  on  a mattrass,  with  her  head 
low  ; where  she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as 
possible,  but  not  too  hot ; nor  should  she  take  any  tiling  of 
a heating  nature.  Her  food  ought  even  to  be  cold,  and  of 
a kind  the  most  remote  from  exciting  any  agitation  in  the 
body;  such  as  broths,  jellies,  gruel,  rice-milk,  and  the  like; 
and  her  drink  should  be  barley-water,  sharpened  with  the 
juice  of  lemon. 

If  her  strength  be  able  to  bear  it,  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
blood  should  be  drawn  from  her  arm;  but  no  medicines 
need  to  be  given,  unless  to  obviate  particular  symptoms, 
i hus,  if  she  should  be  seized  with  a violent  looseness,  she 
ought  to  use  the  decoction  of  hartshorn  as  common  drink, 
if  with  a vomiting,  she  may  take  the  saline  draught  above 
recommended,  every  two  hours.  In  this  case,  ten  drops 
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of  laudanum  may  likewise  be  given  three  or  four  times  a 
day  ; especially  if  the  cause  of  the  complaint  has  been  any 
violent  agitation  of  the  mind. 

Women  of  a sanguine  constitution,  who  are  liable  to  mis- 
carry at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be 
bled  a few  days  before  the  period  arrives.  They  ought 
likewise  to  live  sparingly,  and  be  kept  quiet  until  that  term 
has  elapsed. 

If  a pregnant  woman  be  weak,  delicate,  and  nervous,  she 
will  find  great  benefit  from  a light  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark 
and  the  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges  in  white  wine.  The 
use  of  Tunbridge  water,  or  other  such  chalybeate,  will  also 
prove  serviceable.  The  most  effectual  remedy,  in  relaxed 
habits  disposed  to  miscarriage,  is  the  cold  or  shower-bath, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  indiscriminately  used  in  the 
pregnant  state.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  she  may  safely  continue  it  for  some  months 
after  conception. 

Child-birth. 

Most  labours,  being  natural,  child-birth  is  commonly 
effected  with  safety;  but  improper  treatment  after  delivery 
may  give  rise  to  various  disorders.  During  actual  labour, 
the  woman  ought  to  take  nothing  of  a heating  nature;  con- 
fining herself  tor  food  to  panada,  and  for  drink  to  plain  toast 
and  water.  If  the  labour  prove  tedious  and  difficult,  it  will 
be  proper  to  bleed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  inflamma- 
tion. An  emollient  clyster  ought  likewise  to  be  frequently 
administered,  and  the  patient  should  sit  over  the  steams  of 
warm  water.  The  passage  ought  to  be  gently  anointed 
with  a little  soft  pomatum  or  fresh  butter,  and  cloths  wrung 
out  of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If  the  patient 
be  much  exhausted  with  fatigue,  so  that  nature  seems  to 
sink,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  some  other  cordial, 
may  be  given,  but  only  in  such  circumstances. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  and 
easy  as  possible.  Her  food  should  be  light  and  thin,  such 
a.^  gruel,  panada,  and  the  like  ; and  her  drink  weak  and 
diluting.  But  to  this  general  rule  there  are  many  excep- 
tions : for  to  some  women  in  child-bed  it  is  necessary  to 
administer  a glass  of  wine,  and  a little  of  the  lightest  animal 
food,  such  as  a chicken.  Much  depends,  in  this  case,  upon 
the  present  circumstances,  and  the  former  habits  of  the 
patient. 
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Sometimes  a flooding,  or  great  discharge  of  blood,  hap- 
pens after  delivery.  In  this  case,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  an  excessive  flux  of  the  menses*.  She 
may  take  every  two  hours  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture.  Take  of  pennyroyal-water,  simple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  syrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces ; elixir  of 
vitriol,  a drachm.  Mix  them.  At  the  same  time  linen  cloths, 
wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
or  red-wine,  should  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and 
the  thighs.  These  must  be  changed  4s  they  grow  dry,  and 
the  use  of  them  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  flooding  abates. 

If  the  delivery  be  succeeded  by  violent  pains,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors  ; and 
take  every  two  hours  a drachm  of  spermaceti  in  a cup  of 
them  ; to  which,  if  she  be  restless,  a table-spoonful  of  the 
syrup  -of  poppies  may  be  added.  Should  she  be  hot  or 
feverish,  a scruple  or  half  a drachm  of  nitre,  if  her  stomach 
will  bear  it,  may  likewise  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

Child-bed  women  are  sometimes  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  womb  after  delivery.  This  is  a dangerous 
disease,  and  requires  the  most  speedy  application.  The 
existence  of  it  may  be  ascertained  by  pains  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly  increased  upon  touch- 
ing ; a constant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard  pulse,  great 
-weakness,  sometimes  incessant  vomiting,  an  inclination  to 
go  frequently  to  stool,  a heat,  and  sometimes  a total  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

This  disease  is  to  be  treated,  like  other  inflammations 
by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution;  taking  frequently  through 
the  day  a scruple  or  half  a drachm  of  nitre,  as  recommended 
above.  Clysters  of  warm  milk  and  water  should  be  given 
every  four  or  five  hours;  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water  be  applied  to  the  belly. 

In  the  same  manner  must  be  treated  the  milk-fever,  and 
a suppression  of  the  lochia,  or  usual  discharge  after  delivery. 
Plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations  ot 
the  parts  affected,  are  in  all  these  cases  the  safest  and  most 
proper  means  of  cure.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breasts  may 
be  anointed  with  a little  warm  linseed  oil.  The  child  like- 
wise should  be  often  put  to  the  breast,  or  it  should  be  drawn 
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by  some  other  person  ; and,  in  those  women  who  do  not 
suckle  their  own  children,  this  practice  should  be  continued 
at  least  for  a month  after  delivery. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breast,  the  prac- 
tice is  common  to  apply  emollient  and  anodyne  fomenta- 
tions, and  poultices  to  the  part  affected,  both  to  give  ease 
to  the  patient,  and  to  hasten  the  formation  of  matter.  But 
this  method  begins  to  be  rejected  by  practitioners  the  mo:t 
conversant  with  the  treatment  of  women  in  child-bed.  In- 
stead of  it,  Dr.  John  Clarke,  in  particular,  recommends  the 
use  of  a solution  of  lead,  constantly  applied  cold  to  the  part 
inflamed,. even  though  it  should  be  the  whole  of  the  breast. 
What  he  advises  is  a solution  of  acetated  cerusse,  or  sugar 
of  lead,  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  vinegar ; to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  live  ounces 
of  distilled  water. 

In  an  inflammation  of  the  breast?  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
• strong  constitution,  and  the  symptoms  of  fever  run  high, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  will  be  necessary,  and  also  evacua- 
tion by  purging,  so  as  to  procure  two  or  three  stools  every 
day  ; at  the  same  time  that  the  patient’s  diet  must  be  of  the 
lowest  and  most  cooling  kind.  Blood  should  likewise  be 
L taken  away  from  the  breast  by  the  application  of  three  or 
four  leeches  to  the  part. 

These  evacuations  haring  been  made,  the  solution  of 
dead  ought  to  be  applied;  the  advantages  of  which  are 
: die  following  : • 

1.  The  cold  repels  the  blood  from  the  part,  which  is 
arther  assisted  by  the  astringent  quality  of  the  lead,  and 

: lence  the  inflammation  is  lessened. 

2.  The.  breast  is  not  weakened;  so  that  if  an  abscess 
•hould  be  formed,  it  will  sooner  be  filled  up  with  healthy 
granulations. 

3.  If  the  inflammation  should  be  diminished,  the  woman 
•v ill  suffer  less  pain,  and  the  constitution  will  be  less 
affected. 

4.  Matter  will  either  be  not  formed  at  all,  or,  if  formed, 
t^will  be  in  less  quantity,  which  will  shorten  the  duration 

of  the  disease.  , 

If  there  should  be  much  pain,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
fifteen  or  twenty  diops  of  laudanum  in  a saline  draught, 
every  six  hours.  & 

It  this  plan  be  adopted  at  an  early  period,  and  pursued 
\itn  punctuality,  the  inflammation  will  often  be  altogether 
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suppressed;  but  if  it  be  practised  too  late  to  produce  ; 
complete  resolution,  the  extent  of  the  suppuration  will  b< 
very  much  lessened. 

When  the  nipples  are  tender  or  chapped,  thev  may  b< 
anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  of  olives  and  bees'-wax  ; or 
what  is  frequently  used,  a little  powdered  gum-arabic  ma\ 
be  sprinkled  on  them. 

■ The  most  fatal  disorder  consequent  upon  delivery  is  the 
puerperal  or  child-bed  fever;  but  this  having  been  the  sub 
ject  of  a former  chapter,  we  shall  say  nothing  farther  of  i 
in  this  place;  observing  only,  in  general,  that  with  res  pec: 
to  child-bed  women,  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  ti.ai 
to  avoid  catching  cold. 

One  other  circumstance  deserves  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned. A practice  is  still  very  prevalent  among  person’ 
in  the  middle  and  lower  stations  of  life  ; which  is  that  o 
taking  during  labour  a variety  of  substances  renderec 
stimulating  by  being  impregnated  with  spices,  wine,  oi 
spirits.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  in  principle,  nor  mor« 
destructive  in  its  tendency.  If  a labour  be  going  on  well 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  them,  and  if  ill,  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  If  they  do  any  thing, 
they  will  most  certainly  increase  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arterial  system  beyond  that  degree  wrhich  the  mere  exer- 
tions of  labour  will  produce;  and  this  increased  action  will 
not  subside  when  the  woman  is  delivered.  If  there  were 
any  previous  disposition  to  fever  in  her  body,  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  bring  it  into  activity;  and  though  the  labour  alone 
might  not  stimulate  the  constitution  beyond  what  it  could 
bear, — or,  in  other  words,  though  the  increased  circulation 
arising  from  the  exertions  of  the  womb  might  gradually  gq 
off  after  delivery, — yet  if  such  means  have  been  employed  as 
tend  still  farther  to  increase  the  action  of  the  vascular 
system,  a fever  may  be  the  consequence  ; and  how  dan- 
gerous this  will  prove  to  the  life  of  the  woman  it  is  up- 
necessary  to  say. 

Barrenness. 

Though  this  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a negative  than 
a positive  affection,  yet  it  implies  a disposition  of  body  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  health  ; and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  most 
married  women  who  have  no  children  arc  generally  subject 
to  complaints.  Where  barrenness  arises  from  any  natural 
defect  of  the  womb,  it  may  not  admit  of  a cure;  but  it 
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seems  to  proceed  most  commonly  from  general  relaxation, 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  indolence,  high  living,  debili- 
tating passions,  unwholesome  air,  and  other  circumstances. 

That  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  barrenness  is 
high  living,  appears  to  be  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  general 
fecundity  of  women  in  the,  lower  stations  of  life,  but  by  the 
; prolific  effects  of  a change  of  diet  upon  the  constitutions  of 
those  of  rank  and  fortune.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  prescribe 
the  method  of  living  most  favourable  to  procreation,  it 
would  be  to  use  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vege- 
■ tables  ; to  take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air  ; to  pre- 
serve the  mind  as  much  as  possible  in  a state  of  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness  j to  make  use  of  an  infusion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark ; and  to  drink  of  some  chalybeate  waters,  such  as 
; those  of  Bath,  Spa,  and  Tunbridge.  But  a partial,  as  well 
as  general,  relaxation  being  often  the  cause  of  sterility,  no- 
thing proves  more  effectual  for  removing  it  than  the  use  of 
the  cold  or  shower-bath,  which  in  this  case  particularly 
should  always  be  used  in  the  morning. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Disorders  of  the  Senses . 

'T 

JL  O enter  upon  a minute  description  of  the  organs  of 
s ;ense  could  not  afford  any  useful  information  to  the  reader. 

1 It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  give  a concise  account  of 
ti:he  diseases  to  which  they  are  most  liable,  and  point  out 
he  means  • by  which  these  may  be  best  prevented  or 
r emoved. 

The  Eye. 

The  curious  and  complicated  mechanism  of  the  eye 
-enders  this  organ  subject  to  a variety  of  diseases  extremely 
nlHcuIt  to  be  cured , and  it  is  affected  by  causes,  respecting 
he  influence  of  which  no  other  part  of  the  bodv  is  suscep- 
ible.  Certain  modes  of  life  Conduce  greatly"  to  weaken 
and  wear  out  the  eyes,  or  at  least  to  render  them  tco  irri- 
ablc.  This  is  particularly  observable  among  those  classes 
»f  people  who  are  employed  in  sedentary  occupations,  are 
uuth  exposed  to  dust,  or  who  work  by  candle-light,  &c. 
The  eyes  are  hurt  by  looking  loo  much  at  bright  arid 
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luminous  objects  ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  sub- j 
stances  ; a long-continued  use  of  bitters  ; an  immoderate 
use  of  the  cold-bath  ; excessive  veneiy;  head-ach,  and] 
various  other  disorders  ; but,  above  all,  by  night-watching,] 
and  candle-light  lucubrations.  Excess  of  every  kind  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  sight,  particularly  the  immoderate  use  of 
strong  liejuors.  Long  fasting  is  another  circumstance  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes  ; as  is  likewise  the  stoppage  of  any  customary 
evacuation;  with  frequent  and  sudden  transitions  from  dark- 
ness, or  obscure  degrees  of  light,  into  that  of  sunshine,  or 
he  glare  of  a number  of  candles. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  the  food  should  be  of  easy 
digestion  ; and  the  drink,  water,  whey,  or  small-beer.  Spi- 
rituous liquors  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided;  and  all  irri- 
tation from  smoke  of  every  kind ; the  vapours  of  onions, 
garlic,  mustard,  and  horse-radish  ; or  from  vivid  lights  and 
glaring  colours. 

For  preventing  disorders  of  the  eyes,  issues  or  setons  are  j 
of  great  advantage  ; insomuch  that  persons  whose  eyes  arc  j 
tender  ought  never  to  be  without  one  of  these,  at  least,  in 
some  part  of  the  body  ; but  the  arms,  or  superior  parts,  arc  I 
most  advisable.  To  keep  the  body  gently  open  is  also 
useful. 

Thed  isease  of  the  eye  called  a gutta  serena,  or  amaurosis,  \ 
Is  a deprivation  of  the  sight  wdthout  any  perceptible  fault 
or  imperfection  in  the  eyes.  When  this  arises  from  a decay  i 
of  the  optic  nerve,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; but  when  it  proceeds 
from  a compression  only  of  the  nerves  by  a redundancy  of 
fluids,  there  may  be  a possibility  of  draining  these  off,  and  | 
consequently  restoring  the  patient’s  sight.  In  this  case  the  j 
body  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  some  gentle  laxative  ; and  1 
if  the  patient  be  young,  and  of  a sanguine  habit,  he  may  be  . 
bled.  Cupping,  with  scarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the  j 
head,  will  likewise  be  advisable.  A draining  of  the  humours 
by  the  nose  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  salts  or  spirits,  I 
stimulating  powders,  &c.  But  the  most  promising  means 
of  evacuation  are  issues  or  blisters  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck,  kept  open  for  a long  I 
time. 

If  these  means  should  not  succeed,  a trial  may  be  made  of  1 
the  effects  of  salivation  by  mercury;  and  likewise  of  elec-  i 
tricity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  patient  may  take  two  or 
three  times  a day  a cup  of  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  wild 
valerian. 
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A cataract  is  an  opaque  substance  obstructing  the  pupil, 

1 such  a manner  as  either  to  impair  or  totally  destroy  the 
ght.  This  blemish  is  generally  owing  to  an  opacity  of  the 
rystalline  humour.  In  the  early  stage  of  a cataract,  the 
mans  to  be  used  for  relief  are  the  same  as  in  the  gulta 
irena;  and  they  will  sometimes  produce  the  desired  effect-, 
ut  when  every  hope  of  success  is  frustrated,  recourse  may 
e had  to  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  after  it  has  become 
ifficiently  firm  to  admit  of  that  operation. 

Specks  or  spots  on  the  eyes  are  frequently  the  consequence 
f inflammation.  These  often  appear  after  the  small-pox, 
le  measles,  or  violent  opthalmias,  and  are  very  dilficult  of 
tire.  If  the  specks,  however,  are  soft,  and  thin,  they  may 
>metimes  be  removed  by  gentle  caustics  and  discutient 
applications.  In  this  case,  the  common  remedy  is  white 
itriol.  When  such  means  prove  of  no  benefit,  the  only 
tmaining  expedient  is  a surgical  operation,  extremely  nice 
1 the  performance,  and  no  less  doubtful  in  the  issue. 

A bloodshot  eye  may  be  occasioned  by  external  violence, 

: r by  vomiting,  coughing,  & c.  and  occurs  most  frequently 
i scrofulous  or  scorbutic  habits.  It  goes  off  for  the  most 
art  spontaneously,  changing  gradually  into  a yellowish 
l olour,  and  soon  after  totally  disappears.  If  it  should  prove 
bstinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  the  eye  fomented 
dth  warm  milk;  then  applying  to  the  part  a soft  poultice 
: t bread  and  milk.  In  the  mean  time,  the  body  should  be 
. dpt  open  by  some  gentle  laxative. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  proceeds  from  a relaxation  of 
ie  glandular  parts  of  that  organ,  which  therefore  require 
> be  strengthened.  For  this  purpose  the  eye  may  be  washed 
itn  common  water  sharpened  with  brandy  ; or  with  rose- 
ater  in  which  a very  small  quantity  of  white  vitriol  is  dis- 
ced. Gentle  purgatives  are  here  also  proper,  as  well  as 
listers  on  the  neck  kept  open  for  some  time.  This  com- 
laint,  no  less  than  the  blood-shot  eye,  is  attendant  on  a 
:cro'ulous  habit.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  obstruction  of 
,e  lachrymal  duct,  the  natural  passage  of  the  tears  into  the 
1 ose,  d receives  the  name  of  a jistula  lachryvialis , for  which 
ie  only  remedy  is  a surgical  operation. 

A strabismus,  or  squinting,  proceeds  from  a contraction  of 
I. muscles  of  the  eye,  in  consequence  either  of  a nervous 
lection,  or  a vitious  habit ; but  when  owing  to  the  former, 
is  seldom  uniform,  or  of  long  duration.  Children  often 
I antract  this  habit  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  exposed 
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to  the  light ; and  they  may  likewise  acquire  it  by  imitation 
from  a squinting  nurse  or  play-fellow,  &c.  Perhaps  the 
only  expedient  for  correcting  it  is  to  furnish  the  child  with 
a mask,  which  will  only  permit  him  to  see  in  a straigiit 
direction. 

The  myopia,  or  short-sightedness ; and  the  presbyopia,  or 
seeing  only  at  a great  distance ; are  disorders  which  depend  on 
the  original  conformation  of  the  eyes,  and  are  therefore 
incurable.  They  may  both,  however,  be  in  some  measure 
remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glasses;  the  former  by  means 
of  a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glass.  All  glares 
used  to  assist,  vision  are  thought  to  require  some  effort  of  the 
eyes;  and,  unless  they  be  indispensably  necessary,  it  is  better 
not  to  employ  them  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

The  Ear. 

The  ear,  like  the  eye,  is  admirably  constructed  for  the 
function  to  which  it  is  destined ; but  cannot  be  exempted, 
any  more  than*the  other,  from  disorders  incident  to  every 
organized  body.  It  may  be  injured  by  wounds,  inflamma- 
tions, ulcers,  or  any  th:ng  that  greatly  affects  its  substance. 
The  sense  of  hearing  may  likewise  be  hurt  by  v arious  causes, 
such  as  fevers,  violent  colds  in  the  head,  excessive  noise, 
too  great  a degree  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  organ,  and 
hard  wax,  or  other  substances  obstructing  the  cavity  of  the 
ear.  Some  degree  of  deafness  is  incident  to  most  people  in 
an  advanced  age ; but  when  it  exists  from  the  birth,  it  is 
owing  to  an  original  defect  in  the  structure  of  the  ear,  and 
is  commonly  incurable.  Several  persons,  however,  have 
lately  been  restored  to,  and  others  presented  with,  the  sense 
of  hearing,  by  an  operation  on  the  tympanum,  or  drum — 
first,  I believe,  recommended  by  Mr.  Ashley  Cooper. 

The  deafness  arising  from  old  age  is  difficult  of  cure,  as 
is,  likewise,  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  wounds  or 
ulcers.  When  it  is  the  effect  of  a fever,  it  commonly  goes 
off'  with  the  disease.  If  it  be  occasioned  by  wax  slicking 
in  the  passage  of  the  ear,  the  offending  matter  may  be 
removed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  a little  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  afterwards  syringing  with  warm  milk  and 
water.  But  the  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness  is  cold  in 
the  head.  In  this  case,  the  patient  should  be  careful  to 
keep  his  head  warm,  especially  in  the  night.  He  ought, 
likewise,  to  keep  his  feet*  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently 
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tepid  water  at  bed-time;  taking  occasionally  some  gen- 
e purgative  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  the  ears  abound  too  much  with  moisture,  it  may 
2 drained  oft' by  an  issue,  or  seton,  which  ought  to  be  put 
; near  as  possible  to  the  part  affected.  In  this  case,  like- 
ise,  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  deafness  proceeds  from  a deficiency  of  moisture  in 
e ears,  which  may  be  known  from  looking  into  the  pass- 
ge,  a few  drops  of  a mixture  made  of  two  parts  of  oil  of 
weet  almonds,  and  one  part  of  the  compound  tincture  of 

■ .stor,  may  be  put  into  them  every  night  at  bed-time, 
upping  them  afterwards  with  a little  cotton  or  wool. 

A noise  in  the  ears  is  a frequent  complaint,  and,  when  it 
oceeds  not  from  cold  in  the  head,  may  be  considered  as  a 
rvoas  affection,  and  treated  accordingly.  It  may,  how- 
rer,  be  lrequently  relieved  by  conveying  into  the  ears, 
rough  a funnel,  the  vapours  ol  aromatic  plants,  such'  as 
yme  and  sweet  marjoram,  & c.  infused  for  a quarter  of  an 
>ur  in  hot  water.  Or,  instead  of  this,  introduce  into  the 
rs  a few  drops  of  a mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  oil 
sweet  almonds,  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  and  tinc- 
re  of  castor. 

A variety  of  applications  has  been  recommended  for  the 

■ re  of  deafness,  none  of  which  can  prove  useful  against 
ery  cause  of  that*  complaint,  and  many  of  them  may  even 

1 prejudicial.  . In  all  cases  of  deafness,  however,  it  is  of 
- portance  to  keep  the  heart  1***.—- 

Taste  and  Smell. 

There  is  so  great  an  affinity  between  these  two  senses, 
at  whatever  hurts  one  of  them  generally  affects  the  other  ; 
,d  both  are  liable  to  be  impaired  by  excessive  gratification, 
he  principal  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue,  which  is  pro- 
ded  with  innumerable  nerves,  terminating  in  papilla,  or 
ninences,  of  different  sizes  and  figures ; some  of  them 
: minted,  some  oblong,  and  others  of  a fungous  texture. 

The  different  degrees  of  taste  depend  on  the  greater  or 
ss  sensibility  of  the  nervous  papillce,  above  mentioned,  as 
ell  as  on  the  quality  of  the  saliva,  in  a more  or  less  healthy 
ate  of  the  body.  When  this  sensibility  is  blunted  by  too 
rong  and  highly  seasoned  food,  or  by  the  copious  use  #f 
jirituous  liquors,  the  sense  of  taste  no  longer  exists  in  its 
•rmer  and  original  perfection. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  exercised  by  the  nose,  and  chiefly 
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by  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  that  organ.  Tlx 
whole  inside  of  the  nose  is  covered  with  this  membrane 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  general  integuments  of  th 
body,  but  much  softer  and  porous,  full  of  vessels  exquisitel 
.sensible,  and  covered  with  hair  towards  the  lower  part  o 
the  nostrils,  to  prevent  any  impurities  or  noxious  particle 
from  ascending  too  far. 

In  many  animals  the  sense  of  smelling  is  more  acute  tha; 
in  man,  who  would  probably  be  much  incommoded  by  to< 
refined  a perception  of  this  kind.  But  it  may  be  much  im 
proved  by  exercise,  or  depraved  by  neglect.  Hence  tin 
.American  Indian  can  discover  the  footsteps  of  a man  o 
‘other  animals  by  smell  alone;  while  persons  who  live  in  ; 
bad  and  foetid  atmosphere  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  diffe 
rence  between  the  most  fragrant  and  offensive  substances 
This  sense  is  much  injured  by  taking  great  quantities  o 
snuff. 

Both  these  senses,  when  habitually  stimulated  by  fragran 
and  poignant  dishes,  become  in  the  end  incapable  of  relish 
ing  the  gratifications  of  luxury  ; but  when  impaired  by  othe 
causes  than  excessive  indulgence,  they  may  by  prope 
means  recover  their  funner  acuteness. 

The  taste rr^y  be  diminished  by  filth,  mucus,  aphtha?,  8cc 

covering  the  tongue:  it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  th 

saliva,  or  by  impure  effluvia  from  the  stomach  or  lungs ; am 

it  may  be  entirely  des 

~T  7-!  rr: — 
head  will  vitiate  or 

tastingand  smelling. 

When  the  ta«te  is  obstructed  by  filth,. mucus,  &c.  tin 
tongue  ought  to  be  wiped  with  a linen  cloth,  and  frequent!’ 
washed  with  some  detergent  application,  such  as  a mixturi 
of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey.  But  when  it  is  depraved  b’ 
any  fault  of  the  saliva,  that  circumstance  must  be  corrected" 
If  there  be  a bitter  taste,  which  affords  reason  to  suspec 
the  existence  of  bile  in  the  stomach,  it  must  be  evacuate( 
by  vomits  and  purges.  A nidorous  taste,  arising  from  putric 
humours,  must  be  opposed  bv  acids,  such  as  the  juice  o 
oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons.  An  acid  taste  is  destroyed  bi 
absorbents  and  alkaline  salts,  such  as  magnesia,  soda,  kali 
and  chalk,  &c.  And  a salt  taste  may  be  extinguished  b\ 
sufficient  dilution  with  watery  liquors. 

When  the  nerves  Which  actuate  the  organs  of  taste  arc 
impaired  in  respect  of  sensibility,  the  chewing  of  ginger  oi 


royea  by  local  injuries,  ana  nervou 
^ nnrl  pidale.  A violent  cold  in  th 
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other  stimulating  substances,  is  advisable  ; but  this  expe- 
dient will  prove  most  successful  where  the  person  lias  not 
been  much  accustomed  to  the  use  of  spiceries. 

When  the  sense  of  smelling  is  obstructed  by  mucus  in  the 
nose,  the  cause  may  frequently  be  removed  by  a plug  of 
tobacco,  or  the  steam  of  hot  vinegar  received  up  the  nos- 
trils. 

When  the  nose  abounds  with  moisture,  the  complaint  is 
best  cured  by  keeping  the  body  open,  and  supporting  the 
natural  perspiration. 

If  there  be  reason  to  think  that  the  defect  proceeds  from 
sa  torpid  state  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  organs  of 
smelling,  volatile  salts,  strong  snuffs,  and  whatever  excites 
- sneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nose.  / 

Of  the  Touch. 

W bile  all  the  other  senses  have  each  its  appropriate  or- 
.gan,  that  of  touch  is  universally  diffused  over  the  surface 
of  the  body.  In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
means  by  which  this  sense  is  conducted,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  here  a concise  description  of  the'external  in- 
teguments of  the  human  body. 

These  integuments  consist  of  three  different  layers ; the 
uppermost  of  which,  the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin,  is  the 
[ah  in  nest,  and  is  nearly  transparent.  It  envelops  the  whole 
)oocIy,  both  externally  and  internally.  This  covering  is  of 
essential  service  to  the  whole  frame,  by  protecting  the* parts 
..inclosed  from  external  injury,  by  preventing  them  from  ad- 
lermg  internally,  and  by  keeping  every  thing  in  the  body 
n its  proper  situation.  It  is  destitute  of  sensation,  but  pos- 
sessed of  the  property,  that  it  is  very  quickly  renewed  after 
: t has  been  destroyed  by  accident  or  disease. 

Immediately  under  this  covering  there  lies  a second  re- 
icular  and  mucous  membrane,  termed  by  anatomists  rete 
nucosum  It  is  in  most  parts  of  the  body  extremely  thin, 

hicker116  ^ S and  Palms  oi  the  hands  it  is  considerably 

Tins' second  envelopment  merits  particular  attention,  as 
icing  the  seat  of  the  colour  of  different  nations ; though  the 
c.-ause  of  this  diversity  remains  yet  undiscovered.  In  the 

cgroes  lfc  1S  bJfk  5 111  the  American  Indians  nearly  of  cop- 
ier-colour; and  in  the  Europeans  generally  white  That 

nfddliT  ran  ^0d-V  is  c0nlaincd  h> this  Told  or 

• mddle  skin  is  sufficiently  ascertained;  for  not  only  the. 
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Ibnu  01  'rue  skin  of  the  negroes  is  as  white  as  in  t 
.iiiopcuns  but  the  uppermost,  or  scarf-skin,  Iikewis 
• ough  rather  of  a grayish  tint,  is  scarcely  darker  in  blue 
, . J,.l  wli,fc  People.,-  and  in  the  latter  also  the  midc 

: km  is  frequent  y of  a yellowish,  brown,  or  blackish  colon 

in  winch  case  (he  whole  external  skin  exhibits  a similar  a 
pearance. 


Jhe  tI!ird  and  innermost  of  the  integuments  of  the  bod 
is  )c  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin,  which  immediately  covers  tl 
iat  and  the  muscles.  It  is  of  a cellular  texture,  very  cor 
pact  and  smooth  on  its  upper  surface;  of  a white  colour 
a nations;  loose  or  pliable  on  its  inner  surface,  and  fu 
nis.iec  w itn  moie  ot  less  fat.  It  is  not  only  endowed  ivii 
a consideraole  degree  of  expansibility,  arid  contractilit 
but  is  provided  w'ith  innumerable  pores.  Its  thickness  vi 
nes  in  different  individuals.  It  is  traversed  by  a great  nun 
ber  of  hue  arteries  interwoven  in  the  form  of  a net;  wit 
an  equal  number  of  veins,  and  delicate  absorbent  ve 


From  the  many  nerves  which  pervade  the  true  skin, 
possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  sensibility,  especially  i 
those  parts  wdiere  the  papilla:  of  the  nerves  are  perceptible 
In  some  places,  as  the  lips,  they  are  not  unlike  flake; 
though  they  generally  resemble  little  warts.  They  ar 
most  visible  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers  in  delicate  persons 
they  can  be  traced  with  the  naked  eye,  by  the  spiral  line 
terminating  almost  in  a point,  and  are  protected  and  sup 
ported  by  nails  growing  out  of  the  skin.  It  is  in  thes 
papillary  extremities  that  every  external  impression  is  mo; 
distinctly  and  forcibly  perceived,  on  account  of  the  num 

ber  of  nerves  lying  almost  exposed  to  view  in  thes 
places. 

When  the  nervous  papilla:  are  pressed  against  extern? 
objects,  the  nerves  receive  a kind  of  vibration,  which  i 
communicated  to  their  branches,  and  thence  to  the  braii: 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  feel  the  hardness,  roughness 
figure,  size,  and  other  sensible  qualities  of  bodies.  Bu 
that  this  feeling  may  not  become  painful,  nature  ha 
provided  another  cover,  namely,  the  scarf-skin,  whici 
serves  the  important  purposes  of  excluding  the  air  fron 
the  true  skin,  and  preventing  the  body  from  being  toi 
much  dried.  The  nails  increase  the  energy  of  touch,  an< 
render  the  sense  of  ii  more  acute,  by  resisting  the  pressuri 
of  external  substances. 
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The  sense  of  touching,  being  seated  at  a greater-distance 
from  the  brain  than  the  other  senses,  is  more  liable  to  ex- 
perience an  obstruction  of  the  nervous  influence  from  ex- 
ternal causes.  It  may  therefore  be  affected  by  pressure,  ex- 
jeme  cold,  bruises,  inflammations,  &c.  It  may  also  sillier 
rom  too  great  a degree  of  sensibility;  which  renders  its 
unctions  not  only  indiscriminate,  but  painful.  When 
here  exists  no  evident  cause  of  the  defect,  it  may  justly 
oe  ascribed  to  some  latent  disorder  affecting  the  origin  of 
he  nerves ; and  ought  to  be  treated  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  a palsy,  of  which  it  may,  in  fact,  be  con- 
idered  as  a modification.  After  opening  the  body  by  some 
l entle  purgative,  the  stimulating  medicines  and  outward 
implications  recommended  for  the  palsy  may  be  used. 
Warm  bathing  likewise,  especially  in  the  natural  hot  baths> 
i advisable. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

Of  the  Itch. 

[This  disease  generally  appears  in  the  form  of  small 
atery  pustules,  first  about  the  wrists  or  between  the 
ngers;  afterwards  affecting  the  arms,  iegs,  thighs,  and 
ther  parts.  The  source  of  it,  originally,  is  want  of  clean- 
ness, which  produces  animalcula,  or  very  small  insects, 
: the  skin;  and  these,  by  irritating  the  fibres  in  the  places 
here  they  are  lodged,  occasion  the  violent  itching  which 
ves  name  to  the  disease. 

The  itch  is  communicated  by  infection  ; either  from  the 
umaleula  themselves  getting  from  the  affected  to  the 
>und  person,  from  touching  any  soft  substance  where 
ey  may  be  lodged,  or  from  the  person  receiving  upon  the 
an  some  of  the  ova  or  eggs,  which  being  rubbed  into  the 
rrows,  and  lying  there  some  time,  may  produce  animal- 
ila. 

The  itch  is  seldom  a dangerous  disease,  unless  it  be  neg- 
cted  or  treated  improperly ; but,  if  suffered  to  continue, 
may  vitiate  the  whole  mass  of  humours ; and,  if  suddenly 
polled,  or  driven  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may 
ve  rise  to  fevers,  inflammations  of  some  of  the  bowels 
other  internal  disorders. 

For  the  cure  of  this  disease  different  remedies  are 
commended,  such  as  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  some  pi-e- 
ft 2 1 
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parations  of  quicksilver;  but  experience  confirms  th 
nothing  is  preferable  to  sulphur.  This  ought  to  be  u->t 
both  externally  and  internally.  Two  ounces  of  the  flowe 
of  sulphur  may  be  mode  into  an  ointment  with  four  ounc< 
of  hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  and  two  drachms  of  crude  sal  an 
moniac,  or  the  root  of  white  hellebore.  If  half  a drachm  < 
the  essence  of  lemon,  or  oil  of  bay-berries,  be  added, 
will  entirely  take  away  the  sulphureous  smell,  which  1 
delicate  people  is  offensive.  Of  this  ointment,  about  tl: 
“bulk  of  a nutmeg  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  arm-,  legs,  an 
thighs,  at  bed-time  every  night.  If  any  other  parts  be  a 
fee  ted  with  the  disease,  they  likewise  may  be  rubbed 
but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  apply  the  ointment  to  tl: 
whole  body.  If  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit,  it  will  t 
proper  to  bleed,  or  take  one  or  two  purges  before  the  aj 
plication  of  the  ointment;  during  the  use  of  which,  it  wi 
also  be  proper  to  take,  every  night  and  morning,  as  nine 
of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  e jualb  mixer 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  This  laxative  mixtui 
may  be  taken  in  a little  treacle,  or  new  milk.  The  patiei 
should  beware  of  catching  cold  while  he  uses  the  ointmen 
should  be  more  thickly  covered  than  usual,  and  take  ever 
thing  warm.  Except  the  linen,  it  will  be  better  to  wet 
the  same  clothes  during  the  use  of  the  ointment;  and  sue 
clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the*  patient  was  under  if 
disease,  must  not  be  used  again  until,  they  are  tumigatc 
with  brimstone,  and  thorough^  cleansed.  The  quantity  c 
ointment  mentioned  above  will  generally  be  sufficient  fc 
the  cure  of  one  person;  and,  ivhen  this  is  completed,  b 
ought  to  wash  his  body  with  soap  and  water;  or,  il  it  1: 
summer,  to  bathe  in  a river  for  that  purpose. 

Some  eruptive  disorders,  to  which  children  are  liabh 
have  a great  similarity  to  the  itch ; but  care  should  be  take 
not  to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner;  for,  those  ernptioi 
being  often  salutary,  the  application  of  greasy  ointmeni 
might  be  productive  of  pernicious  effects. 

Few  persons  escape  some  cutaneous  eruption,  or  aflet 
tion  of  the  skin,  either  in  spring  or  autumn  ; and  young  iadit 
are  often  induced  to  employ  various  washes,  lotions,  an 
cosmetics;  by  which  many  excellent  constitutions  hav 
been  irreparably  injured.  The  only  innocent  co-metics,  c 
beautifiers  of  the  skin,  are  exercise  in  the  open  air,  th 
warm  bath,  Harrowgate-bath,  a decoction  of  the  dulcamar 
or  bitter-sweet,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm,  an  ounce  to 
pint  of  water ; or,  lastly,  soap  and  water. 
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Surgery. 

r 

-T  would  be  inconsistent  with  tfie  plan  of  a work  of  this 
aturc  to  describe  the  various  operations  of  surgery.  All 
iat  is  required-  is  to  give  a concise  and  clear  account  of 
proper  treatment  of  such  cases  as  may  be  managed 
/iihout  professional  education  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
my  occur  where  the  assistance  of  a surgeon  cannot  readily 
e obtained. 


Bleeding. 


The  most  common  operation  of  surgery  is  that  of  bleed- 
lg;  the  knowledge  ot  rightly  performing  which,  is  only 
) be  acquired  by  example.  Were  we  to  judge  of  this 
peration  by  the  frequency  and  facility  with  which  it  is 
ractised,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude  that  it  was  a 
latter  of  very  little  importance ; whereas,  in  fact,  there  is 
one  that  more  affects  the  constitution,  and  even  life  itself, 
-cording  as  it  is  either  neglected  on  one  hand,  or  carried 
o excess  on  the  other. 

d his  operation  is  proper  at  the  beginning  ©fall  inflamma- 
>ry  fevers,  such  as  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is  al- 
' proper  in  all  topical  inflammations  of  internal  parts,  such 
’ those  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  &c. ; and  likewise  in 
e apoplexy,  asthma,  rheumatisms,  coughs,  violent  head- 
.hs,  and  otner  disorders,  proceeding  either  from  too  great 
quantity  of  blood,  or  an  impediment  to  its  circulation. 
Seeding  is  no  less  necessary  after  falls,  blows,  bruises, 
any  violent  hurt  received  externally,  or  internally  ; as  it 
likewise  in  cases  of  suffocation  from  foul  air,  strangu- 
cton,  &c  But  in  all  disorders  proceeding  from  a relaxed 

. . bocv»  a1ld  a vitiated  state  of  the  fluids,  bleeding;  is 

tjunous.  & 


In  topical  inflammations  bleeding  ought  to  be  performed 
near  the  part  affected  as  possible;  and,  in  general,  the 
ist  method  of  doing  .1  is  by  a lancet : but  where  a vein  can- 

)L  be  founcb  ^course  must  be  had  to  the  application  of 
eches,  or  cupping. 


Q.  3 


Leeches. 


Previous  to  the  application  ofleeches,  the  skin  should  b 
carefully  cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and  moistened  w ith 
little  milk,  by  which  means  they  fasten  more  readiiv,  an 
this  farther  promoted  by  allowing  them  to  creep  upon  a dr 
cloth,  or  a dry  board,  for  a few  minutes  before  appiicatier 
The  most  effectual  method  to  make  them  fix  upon  a particula 
spot,  is  to  confine  them  to  the  part  by  means  of  a ina 
wine  glass.  As  soon  as  the  leeches  nave  separated,  ih 
tv? if al  method  of  promoting  the  discharge  of  blood  r,  t 
cover  the  parts  with  fine  linen  cloths  weL  in  warm  wale 
But  if  the  blood  should  continue  to  flow  from  the  orinc 
made  by  a leech,  longer  than  is  desired,  as  das  happened,  i 
seme  instances,  to  children,  who  have  been  nearly  lost  b 
the  inability  of  the  attendants  to  stop  the  discharge  ; afie 
carefully  washing  off  the  blood,  the  point  of  the  fing* 
should  be  pressed  moderated c upon  the  orifice,  and  ailci 
wards  a compress  be  kept  upon  it  for  a little  time. 

Cupping. 

When,  eilher  from  the  severity  of  a local  fixed  pair 
or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  judged  proper  to  evacuat 
blood  directly  from  the  small  vessels  of  the  part  affected 
instead  of  opening  any  of  the  larger  arteries  or  veins,  it  i 
usual,  besides  leeches,  to  employ  scarification  and  cupping 
Slight  scarifications  may  be  made  with  the  shoulder  o 
edge  of  a lancet;  or  by  means  of  an  instrument  termed 
scarificator ; in  which  sixteen  or  twenty  lancets  are  coni 
monlv  plaoed,  in  such  a manner  that,  when  the  instrumen 
is  applied  to  the  part  affected,  the  whole  number  of  lancet 
contained  in  it  are,  by  means  of  a strong  spring,  pusho 
suddenly  into  it,  to  the  depth  at  which  the  instrument  ha 
been  previously  regulated.  This  being  done,  as  th 
smaller  blood-vessels  only,  by  this  operation,  are  intendei 
to  be  cut,  and  as  these  do  not  commonly  discharge  freely 
some  means,  or  other  become  necessary  for  promoting  th 
,eyacuation.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  thi 
purpose  ; glasses  fitted  to  the  form  of  the  affected  parts,  wit! 
a small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each,  were  long  since  con 
trived ; and  these  being  placed  upon  the  scarified  parts,  i 
.degree  of  suction  was  produced  by  a penson’s  mouth  sufli 


Cupping.  3 1*3 

lent 'for  nearly  exhausting  the  air  contained  in  the  glass* 
Phis  method  accordingly  increased  the  evacuation  of  blood 
o a certain  extent;  but  as  it  was  attended  with  a good  deal 
f trouble,  and  did  not  always  prove  effectual,  an  exhaust- 
ig  syringe  was  at  last  adapted  to  the  glass,  by  means  of 
rhich  the  contained  air  was  extracted.  The  application 
f this  instrument  however,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  very 
roublesome;  and  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  syringe 
Sways  air-tight. 

The  application  of  heat  to  the  cupping-glasses  has  been 
ound  to  rarefy-  the  air  contained  in  them  to  a degree  suf- 
cient  for  producing  a very  considerable  suction  ; and  this 
xpedient,  therefore,  is  now  employed  instead  of  the  sy- 
:nge.  _ 

Different  methods  have  been  practised  for  applying  heat 

0 the  cavity  of  the  glass.  13y  supporting  the  mouth  of  it 
jr  a few  seconds  above  the  flame  of  a taper,  the  air  may  be 
efficiently  rarefied  ; but  if  the  flame  be  not  kept  exactly  in 
he  middle,  but  allowed  to  touch  either  the  sides  of  bottom 
f the  glass,  the  latter  is  very  apt  to  be  cracked.  A more 
ertain,  as  well  as  an  easier  method  of  applying  the  heat  is, 
a dip  a piece  of  soft  bibulous  paper  in  spirit  of  wine,  and, 
aving  set  it  on  fire,  to  put  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  glass; 
nd,  on  its  being  nearly  extinguished,  to  apply  the  mouth  of 
ne  instrument  directly  upon  the  scarified  part.  This  degree 
f heat,  which  may  be  always  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
iece  of  paper,  and  which,  it  is  evident,  ought  to  be  always 

1 proportion  to  the  size  of  the  glass,  if  long  enough  applied, 
roves  sufficient  for  effectually  rarefying  the  air,  and  at  the 
ime  time,  if  done  with  any  manner  of  caution,  never  in- 
ures the  glass  in  the  least. 

The  glass  having  been  thus  applied,  if  the  scarifications 
ave  been  properly  made,  they  instantly  begin  to  discharge 
eely  ; and,  so  soon  as  the  instrument  is  nearly  full  of  blood, 
should  be  taken  away.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  rais- 
ig  one  side  of  it  so  as  to  admit  the  external  air.  When 
lore  blood  is  desired  to  be  taken,  the  parts  should  be  bathed 
'ifh  warm  water  ; and,  being  made  perfectly  dry,  another 
lass,  exactly  the  size  of  the  former,  should  be  instantly  ap- 
lied  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  almost  any  necessary 
uantity  of  blood  may  be  obtained.  It 'sometimes  happens, 
ovvever,  that  the  full  quantity  intended  to  be  discharged 
annot  be  got  at  one  place.  In  such  a case,  the  scarificator 
i ^ist  be  again  applied  on  a part  as  contiguous  to  the  former 
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:is  possible ; and,  this  being  done,  the  application  of  the 
glasses  must  also  be  renewed  as  before. 

When  it  is  wished  to  discharge  the  quantity  of  blood  as 
quickly  as  possible,  two  or  more  glasses  mav  be  applied  at 
once  on  contiguous  parts  previously  scarified;  and,  on 
some  occasions,  the  quantity  of  blood  is  more  quickly  ob- 
tained by  the  cupping-glasses  being  applied  for  a few  se- 
conds upon  the  parts  to  be  afterwards  scarified.  The  suc- 
tion produced  by  the  glasses  may  possibly  have  some  in- 
fluence in  bringing  the  more  deep-seated  vessels  into  nearer 
contact  with  the  skin  ; so  that  more  of  them  will  be  cut  by 
the  scarificator. 

A sufficient  quantity  of  blood  being  procured,  the  wound? 
made  by  the  different  lancets  should  be  all  perfectly  cleared 
of  blood  ; and  a bit  of  soft  linen,  or  charpie,  dipped  in  a 
little  milk  or  cream,  applied  over  the  whole,  is  the  only 
dressing  that  is  necessary.  When  dry  linen  is  applied,  it 
not  only  occasions  more  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  but  ren- 
ders the  wounds  more  apt  to  suffer  than  when  it  has  been 
previously  w’etted  in  the  manner  directed. 

Dry-cuppiiig  consists  in  the  application  of  the  cupping- 
glasses  directly  to  the  parts  affected,  without  using  the  sca- 
rificator. By  this  means  a tumor  is  produced  upon  the 
part;  and  where  any  advantage  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
determination  of  blood  to  a particular  spot,  it  may  probably 
be  more  easily  accomplished  by  this  means  than  by  any  other. 

When  the  part  from  w'hich  it  is  intended  to  produce  i 
local  evacuation  of  this  kind  is  so  situated,  that  a scarificatoi 
and  cupping-glasses  can  be  applied,  this  method  is  greatly 
preferable  to  any  other ; but  in  inflammatory  affections  o 
the  eye,  nose,  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  &c.  the  scari- 
ficator cannot  be  properly  applied  directly  to  the  parts  af- 
fected. In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  common  recourse  h 
to  leeches,  which  can  be  placed  upon  almost  any  spo 
whence  we  would  wfish  to  discharge  blood. 

Issues. 

These  are  a kind  of  artificial  ulcers,  formed  in  differen 
parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a discharg< 
of  purulent  matter,  which  is  frequently  of  advantage  in  va- 
rious disorders.  Practitioners  were  formerly  of  opinion  tha 
issues  served  as  drains  to1  carry  off  noxious  humours  fron 
the  blood ; and  therefore  they  placed  them  as  near  the  af- 
fected part  as  possible.  But  as  it  is  now  known  that  they 
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>rove  useful  merely  by  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they 
sroduce,  tiiey  are  generally  placed  where  they  will  occasion 
he  least  inconvenience.  The  most  proper  parts  for  them 
ire,  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; the  middle,  outer,  and  fore  part 
)f  the  shoulder ; the  hollow  above  the  inner  side  of  the 
.nee  ; or  either  side  of  the  back-bone;  or  between  two  of 
lie  ribs ; or  wherever  there  is  a sufficiency  of  cellular  sub- 
tance  for  the  protection  of  the  parts  beneath.  They  ought 
lever  to  be  placed  over  the  belly  of  a muscle  ; nor  over  a 
endon,  or  thinly  covered  bone;  nor  near  any  large  blood- 
'essel.  The  issues  commonly  used  are,  the  blister-issue,  the 
>ea-issue,  and  the  seton  or  cord. 

When  a blister-issue  is  to  be  used,  after  the  blister  is  re- 
noved,  a discharge  of  matter  may  be  kept  up  by  dressing 
he  part  daily  with  an  ointment  mixed  with  the  powder  ot 
:antharides  or  Spanish  flies,  or  savin  ointment.  If  the  dis- 
'harge  be  too  little,  more  of  the  powder  may  be  used  ; if  too 
treat,  or  if  the  part  be  much  inflamed,  the  issue  ointment 
nay  be  laid  aside,  and  the  part  dressed  with  basilicon,  or 
vith  common  cerate,  till  the  discharge  be  diminished,  and 
he  inflammation  abated.' 

It  is  sometimes  most  proper  to  use  the  issue  ointment  and 
mild  one  alternately. 

A pea-issue  is  formed  either  by  making  an  incision  with 
. lancet,  or  by  caustic,  large  enough  to  admit  one  or  more 
■eas ; though  sometimes,  instead  of  peas,  kidney-beans, 
entian-root,  or  orange-peas  are  used.  When  the  opening 
i made  by  an  incision,  the  skin  should  be  pinched  up  and  cut 
hrough,  of  a size  sufficient  to  receive  the  substance  to  be  put 
ito  it.  But  when  it  is  to  be  done  by  caustic,  the  common  caustic 
r lapis  infernalis  of  the  shops  answers  best.  It  ought  to  be 
educed  to  a paste  with  a little  water  or  soft  soap,  to  prevent 
. from  spreading ; and  an  adhesive  plaster,  with  a small  hole 
ut  in  the  centre  of  it,  should  be  previously  placed,  and  the 
austic  paste  spread  upon  the  hole.  Over  the  whole  an 
dhesive  plaster  should  be  placed,  to  prevent  any  caustic 
rorn  escaping.  In  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  whole  may  be 
emoved,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  eschar  will  separate, 
/hen  the  opening  may  be  filled  with  peas,  or  any  pf  the 
ther  substances  above  mentioned. 

The  seton  is  used  when  a large  quantity  of  mailer  is 
/anted,  and  especially  from  deep-seated  parts.  It.  is  frc- 
uently  used  in  the  back  of  the  neck  for  diseases  of  the  head 
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or  eyes,  or  between  two  of  the  ribs  in  affections  of  t! 
breast. 

W hen  the  cord,  which  ought  to  be  made  of  threads  < 
. rotton  or  silk,  is  to  be  introduced,  the  parts  at  which  it 
to  enter  and  pass  out  should  bo  previously  marked  with  ini 
and  a small  part  of  the  cord  being  besmeared  with  ;om 
mild  ointment,  and  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  setor 
needle,  the  part  is  to  be  supported  by  an  assistant,  and  ti: 
needle  passed  fairly  through,  leaving  a few  inches  of  th 
cord  hanging  out.  The  needle  is  then  to  be  removed,  an 
the  part  dressed.  By  this  method  matter  is  produced  i 
quantity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  irritation  applied 
and  this  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  covering  th 
cord  daily,  before  it  is  drawn,  with  ail  irritating  or  mil 
ointment. 

Inflammations  and  Abscesses. 

All  inflammations,  from  whatever  causes  they  proceed,ca: 
terminate  only  in  three  ways,  viz.  by  dispersion,  suppura 
tion,  or  gangrene.  It  is  impossible  to  foretel  with  certain t’ 
in  which  of,  these  three  wavs  any  particular  inflaminatioi 
will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjecture  may  be  forme< 
with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge  of  the  patient* 
age  and  constitution.  Slight  inflammations  from  cold,  an< 
without  any  previous  indisposition,  .will  most  probably  b< 
dispersed;  those  which  immediately  succeed  a fever,  o. 
happen  to  persons  of  a gross  habit  of  body,  will  generally 
suppurate;  and  those  which  attack  very  old  people,  or  per- 
sons of  a dropsical  habit,  will  hare  a strong  tendency  to  ? 
gangrene. 

When  the  inflammation  is  s'ight,  and  the  constitution 
sound,  the  treatment  should  always  be  adapted  to  produce 
a dispersion.  The  best  means  of  promoting  this  end  is  the 
use  of  a slender  diluting  diet,  sufficient  bleeding,  raid  re- 
peated purges.  The  inflamed  part  should  be  fomented  with 
a decoction  of  wormwood  and  chamomile  flowers;  anoint- 
ing it  afterwards  with  a mixture  of  three  fourths  of  sweet 
oil,  and  one  fourth  of  vinegar,  and  covering  it  with  a piece 
of  cerate,  or  wax-plaster. 

By  means  of  these  applications,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days,  and  sometimes  in  a shorter  space  of  time,  the  dis- 
persion or  resolution  of  the  tumor  will  in  general  begin  to 
take  place;  at  least  before  llicend  of  that  period  it  may 
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'or  the  most  part,  be  known  how  the  inflammation  will  ter- 
minate. If  the  heat,  pain,  and  other  attending  symptoms 
abate,  and  especially  if  the  tumor  begin  to  decrease,  without 
:he  occurrence  of  any  gangrenous  appearances,  we  may 
hen  be  almost  certain  tint  by  a continuance  of  the  same  plan 
r total  resolution  will  in  time  be  effected. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  symptoms  rather  increase, 
especially  if  the  tumor  grow  larger,  and  somewhat  soft, 
with  an  increase  of  throbbing  pain,  we  may  then  with  tole- 
rable certainty  conclude  that  suppuration  will  lake  place. 

! The  means  which  were  used  for  dispersion  must  now  be 
aid  aside,  and  endeavours  be  exerted  to  promote  suppura- 
:ion. 

For  this  purpose,  flannels  wrung  out  of  any  emollient  fo- 
mentation ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  as  warm  as.  the 
oerson  can  bear  them,  continued  half  an  hour  at  a time,  and 
repeated  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is  over,  a large  emol- 
lient poultice  should  likewise  be  applied  warm,  and  renew- 
ed after  every  fomentation.  Of  all  the  forms  recommended 
for  emollient  cataplasms,  a common  milk  and  bread  poultice, 
with  a small  portion  of  fresh  butter  or  oil,  is  perhaps  the 
most  eligible,  as  it  not  only  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
the  others,  but  can  in  general  be  more  easily  obtained. 

Onions,  either  roasted  or  raw,  garlic,  and  other  acrid 
substances,  are  frequently  made  use  of  as  additions  to  ripen- 
ing cataplasms  or  poultices.  When  there  is  not  a due  de- 
cree of  inflammation  in  the  tumor,  the  addition  of  such  sub- 
stances may  be  of  service  ; but  when  stimulants  are  neces- 
sary in  such  cases,  a small  proportion  of  strained  galbapijm, 
)r  of  any  of  the  warm  gums,  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an 
?gg,  and"  added  to  the  poultices,  is  a more  effectual  appli- 
cation. 

When  the  swelling  is  come  to  maturity  and  matter  is 
formed,  which  may  be  known  by  a remission  of  all  the  sym- 
ptoms, and  generally  likewise  by  a fluctuation,  unless  the 
abscess  be  thickly  covered  with  muscles,  it  may  be  opened 
in  the  most  prominent  part  either  with  a lancet,  or  by  means 
of  caustic,  or  seton.  The  first  however  seems  preferable. 
In  many  cases  nature  will  do  the  work  herself,  and  ab- 
scesses, when  superficially  seated,  will  certainly  burst  of 
themselves  ; but  wheVe  the  matter  lies  deep,  we  are  by  no 
means  to  wait  for  this  spontaneous  opening;  as  before  the 
purulent  matter  can  breakthrough  the  integuments,  it  may 
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acquire  such  an  acrimony  as  will  prove  prejudicial  lohealt 
It  is,  however,  a general  rule  not  to  open  ab-ces^es  till 
thorough  suppuration  has  taken  place:  for,  when  laid  opc 
before  that  period,  and  while  any  considerable  hardness  r< 
mains,  they  commonly  prove  more  troublesome,  and  seldoj 
heal  so  kindly. 

The  last  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates,  is  i 
a gangrene  or  mortification,  w'hich  makes  known  ij.s  af 
proach  by  the  following  symptoms.  The  inflammation  froi 
being  red  assumes  a duskish  or  livid  colour;  the  tension  c 
the  skin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby ; little  bladders  fille 
with  a thin  acrid  fluid  of  different  colours  spread  all  over  it 
the  tumor  subsides,  and  at  length  becomes  black.  Th 
pulse  at  this  period  is  quick’ and  low^,  cold  clammy  sweat 
break  forth,  and  death  in  a short  time  ensues. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  the  par 
ought  to  be  embrocated  with  a solution  of  sal  ammoniac  ii 
vinegar  and  water : a drachm  of  the  salt  to  two  ounces  o 
vinegar  and  six  of  w'ater,  forms  a mixture  of  a prope 
strength  for  every  purpose  of  this  kind;  but  the  degree  o 
stimulus  can  be  easily  either  increased  or  diminished,  accord 
ing  to  circumstances,  by  using  a larger  or  smaller  proportioi 
of  the  salt.  In  this  case,  the  patien  t must  be  supported  wit! 
generous  wines,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  administered  in  a 
large  do'ses  as  the  stomach  will  bear.*  If  the  mortified  part 
should  separate,  the  wound  wjll  become  a common  ulcer 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Wounds.  \ , 

• * 

It  is  a prevailing  though  erroneous  opinion,  that  particu- 
lar and  specific  applications  are  necessary  for  the  cure  o: 
wounds;  while,  in  fact,  neither  herbs,  ointments,  nor  plasters 
contribute  to  this  purpose  in  any  other  wray  than  by  keeping 
the  parts  soft  and  clean,  and  defending  them  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  external  air.  Dry  lint  alone,  therefore,  may  be 
as  usefully  employed  for  producing  the  desired  effect  as 
any  of  the  most  extolled  applications  in  the  province  of 
surgery. 

Medicines  taken  internally  are  no  less  inadequate  to  ac- 
complish the  cure  of  wounds  than  those  externally  applied. 
It  is  nature  alone  that  conducts  the  curative  process  in 
every  division  or  loss  of  substance  incidental  to  the  solid 
parts  of  the  human  body ; and  medicines  can  only  promote 
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[hat  object  by  removing  whatever  might  obstruct  or  impede 
her  salutary  operations. 

When  a person  has  received  a wound,  the  first  thing 
'which  claims  attention  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
substance,  such  as  lead,  iron,  glass,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like, 
oe  lodged  in  it.  These,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  extracted, 
lindthe  wound  cleaned  before  any  dressings  be  applied. 
But  when  the  patient’s  weakness  or  loss  of  blood  will  not 
idmit  of  the  extraction  immediately,  the  substances  must 
oe  suffered  to  remain  in  the  wound  till  he  can  bear  their  re- 
moval with  more  safety. 

In  wounds  which  seem  to  threaten  the  loss  of  life,  the 
assistance  of  a surgeon  is  indispensable;  but  sometimes  the 
lischarge  of  blood  is  so  great,  that,  if  something  be  not  done 
mmediately  to  stop  it,  the  person  may  expire  before  such 
rssistanee  can  be  procured.  It  is  therefore  of  importance 

0 know  what  ought  to  be  done  in  an  emergency  of  this 
. cind.  If  the  wound  be.  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  application 

of  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a little 
above  the  wound  may  generally  stop  the  bleeding.  To  ae- 
oompiish  this  object,  the  best  expedient  is  to  put  a strong 
oroad  garter  round  the  part,  but  so  slack  as  easily  to  admit 

1 small  piece  of  stick  to  be  put  under  it ; which  must  be 
wisted,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  by  countrymen 
o secure  their  loading  with  a cart-rope,  till  the  bleeding 

. tops.  But  when  this  is  effected,  the  garter  must  be  twisted 
io  longer,  as  straining  it  too  much  might  produce  an  in- 
. lamination  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  such  a bandage  cannot  be  applied,  re- 
ourse  must  be  had  to  other  methods  of  stopping  the  lrse- 
aorrliage.  Cloths  dipped  in  styptic  water,  or  in  a solution 
>1  blue  vitriol,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  these 
;annot  be  obtained,  strong  spirits  of  wine  may  be  used  for 
he  purpose.  The  application  of  even  cotnmon  writing- 
nk  might  be  attended  with  advantage.  The  agaric  of  the 
)ak  has  been  deservedly  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
The  part  to  be  used  is  that  which  lies  immediately  under 
the  outer  rind ; and  the  only  preparation  it  requires,  is  to  be 
aeat  well  with  a hammer  till  it  becomes  soft  and  very  pli- 
ible.  A slice  of  it,  of  a proper  size,  is  to  be  applied  directly 
>ver  the  bleeding  vessels.  Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had, 
ponge  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  Whether  the  agaric  or 
ponge  be  employed,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  a good 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  n jay  be  applied  so  tig! 
as  to  keep  it  firm  upon  the  part. 

In  slight  wounds,  which  cio  not  penetrate  much  deep' 
than  the  skin,  nothing  better  can  be  applied -than  the  con 
mon  black  sticking-plaster.  By  keeping  the  sides  of  tl 
wound  together,  this  prevents  the  admission  of  ail,  v.hic 
is  all  that  is  required  lor  promoting  the  cure.  But  when 
wound  penetrates  deep,  its  lips  must  not  be  kept  Loo  cios 
a>s  this  would  retain  the  matter,  and  might  occasion  afe-ie 
ing  of  the  part.  In  such  a case,  the  best  method  is  to  fill  tl 
wound  with  charpie  or  caddis,  which,  however,  ought  iv 
to  be  stuffed  in  too  hard.  This  application  may  be  covert 
with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  spread  with  the  commt 
wax-plaster ; and  the  whole  must  be  retained  b\  a prop' 
bandage. 

The  first  dressing  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  at  lea 
two  days;  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  fiesh cadtl 
or  charpie  be  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  lb- 
dressing  adheres  so  close  as  not  to  be  removed  without  o 
casioning  pain  and  violence  to  the  wound,  it  may  be  allov 
ed  to  continue,  and  some  fresh  materials  of  the  same  kin 
clipped  in  sweet  oil,  be  laid  over  it.  It  will  by  this  meai 
be  so  much  softened,  as  to  come  off’ easily  at  the  next  dres 
ing.  The  wound  may  afterwards  be  dressed  twice  a-day 
the  same  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Those  who  co 
sider  this  method  as  too  simple,  may,  after  the  wound  is  b 
come  very  superficial,  dress  it  with  the  ointment  called  yc 
low  basilicum ; and  if  any  fungous  or  proud  flesh,  as  it 
termed,  should  rise  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  reduced  I 
mixing  with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum,  or  red  prec 
pitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  much  inflamed,  the  best  application 
a poultice  of  milk  and  bread,  with  a little  sweet  oil,  or  fre: 
butter ; which  should  be  renewed  every  four  hours. 

In  large  wounds,  and  where  there  is  reason  to  appr 
hend  an  inflammation,  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  on  a lo 
diet;  abstaining  from  flesh,  strong  liquors,  and  every  tlnr 
of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit  of  bod 
and  has  lost  but  little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  must  1 
bled;  and  that  too  a second  time,  should  the  symptor 
prove  urgent.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been  nnu 
weakened  by  a great  discharge  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
would  not  be  advisable  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a lev1 
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Supervened  : for,  without  sufficient  strength,  the  powers  of 
nature  could  not  long  maintain  the  struggle  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease. 

Persons  labouring  under  severe  wounds  ought  always  to 
be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  quiet  and  easy.  Every  thing 
that  discomposes  the  mind  is  highly  prejudicial  ; and  no- 
thing is  more  pernicious  than  an  indulgence  in  venery.  The 
patient’s  body,  during  the  cure,  should  be  kept  gently  open, 
either  by  clysters,  or  such  articles  in  diet  as  prove  laxative  : 
for  example,  stewed  prunes,  boiled  spinnage,  roasted  apples, 

. and  the  like, 

Burns  and  Scalds. 

Various  remedies  are  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
these  accidents ; and  it  happens  fortunately  for  the  pressure 
of  such  an  emergency,  that  some  of  the  most  common  things 
are  also  the  most  useful  on  the  occasion.  The  pain  ofburns 
and  scalds  may  be  instantly  abated  by  immersing  the  part 
affected  in  cold  water,  or  indeed  in  any  cold  fluid,  or  in 
spirits  of  wine.  An  excellent  application  likewise  is  vine- 
. gar,  with  or  without  powdered  chalk  in  it.  If  the  injury  be 
on  the  fingers  or  hands,  the  application  may  be  made  by 
immersion;  but  if  in  any  part  where  this  would.be  incon- 

■ venient,  the  vinegar  may  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  rags 

■ dipped  in  it.  In  slight  injuries,  the  vinegar,  if  early  and  as- 
siduously applied,  will  of  itself  soon  effect  a cure;  but 

-should  any  degree  of  pain  return,  the  immersion  or  fomen- 
tation must  be  repeated. 

In  recent  burns  or  scalds,  attended  with  large  blisters,  ex- 
coriations, or  loss  of  substance,  the  vinegar  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied till  the  pain  nearly  ceases,  which  generally  happens 
within  eight  hours.  Many  practitioners  recommend  spirits 
of  turpentine  instead  of  vinegar;  or  lime-water  and  lin- 
seed-oil. The  vinegar  need  not  be  employed  longer  than 
twelve  hours,  except  on  the  outside  of  the  sores,  which, 
while  they  continue  to  be  swelled  or  inflamed,  should  be  fo- 
mented for  a minute  or  two  before  they  are  dressed. 

For  dressing  the  sores  which  arise  from  burns  or  scalds, 
i one  of  the  best  applications  is  a poultice  of  bread,  water, 

; and  sweet  oil.-  This  should  be  removed  in  six  hours,  when 
the  sores  are  to  be  covered  with  chalk  finely  powdered,  till 
it  has  absorbed  the  matter,  and  appears  quite  dry.  A fresh 
poultice  uniit  then  be  laid  over  the  whole,  which,  with  the 
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sprinkling  of  the  chalk,  is  to  he  repeated  morning  and  even- 
ing till  the  sores  are  healed. 

After  the  second  or  third  day,  if  ike  sores  be  on  a part  of 
the  body  where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  poultice  from 
shifting,  a plaster  of  cerate,  thickly  spread,  may  be  used  as 
a substitute  jn  the  day-time. 

When  there  are  large  blisters  upon  the  part,  they  should 
be  opened  with  a lancet  before  the  application  of  (lie  vine- 
gar ; and  the  water  they  contain  be  pressed  out  with  a linen 
cloth,  that  the  vinegar  may  act  more  closely  upon  the  burnt 
flesh,  which  in  this  case  it  does  efficaciously.  In  severe 
cases,  and  in  cold  weather,  the  vinegar  should  be  nearly  - 
blood- warm. 

If  the  patient  will  not  suffer  the  vinegar  to  be  applied 
immediately  to  the  surface,  on  account  of  the  pain  it  excites, 
a linen  rag  soaked  in  sweet  oil  may  be  previously  laid  on 
the  part,  covering  the  whole  with  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar ; 
and  these  applications  are  to  be  occasionally  repeated  till 
the  pain  and  inflammation  be  entirely  removed ; after  which 
the  parts  should  be  dressed,,  or,  if  the  burning  be  very  deep, 
with  a mixture  of  that  and  yellow  basilicon. 

When  the  burn  or  scald  is  violent,  or  has  produced  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  a gangrene,  the  same  method  of  cure 
becomes  necessary  as  in  other  violent  ihfiammations.  The 
patient,  in  this  case,  must  be  put  upon  a low  diet,  and  drink 
plentif  ully  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  must  likewise  be 
bled,  and  hisbody  be  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  should 
become  livid  or  black,  with  other  symptoms  of  mortification, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  to  them  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine,  tincture  of  myrrh,  apd  other  antiseptics  or  correctors 
of  putrefaction,  mixed  with  a decoction  of  the  Perm  ian 
bark.  In  this  case,  the  bark  must  likewise  be  taken  inter- 
nally ; the  patient  at  the  same  time  using  a more  generous 
diet,  with  wine,  spiceries,  &c. 

When  burns  are  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der, some  of  the  grains  of  the  powder  are  apt  to  be  forced 
into  the  skin.  At  first,  they  produce  much  irritation  ; and, 
if  they  be  not  removed,  they  commonly  leave  marks  which 
remain  during  life.  They  should  therefore  be  picked  out 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident ; and  to  prevent  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  to  dissolve  any  powder  which  may 
remain,  the  parts  affected  should  be  covered  lor  a day  or 
two  with  emollient  poultices. 


Bruises. 
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A strong  solution  of  soap  in  water  lias  long  been  in  use  , 
, ith  artificers  employed  in  any  business  exposing  workmen 
> very  bad  scalds.  This  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  re- 
ledy.  But,  as  the  soap  would  take  some  time  in  dissolving, 
nd  the  solution  some  time  in  cooling.  Dr.  Underwood 
recommends  a mixture  of  six  ounces  of  oil  to  ten  of  water, 
'ith  two  drachms  of  the  ley  of  kali,  or  pot-ash.  This  quan- 
; ty  may  be  sufficient  for  a burn  on  the  hand  or  foot,  which 
, to  be  immersed,  and  kept  about  half  an  hour  in  the  liquor, 
which  will  remove  the  injury,  if  recourse  to  it  immediately 
e had;  but  must-be  repeated,  as  the  pain  may  require,  if 
le  scald  or  burn  be  of  some  standing. 

The  most  useful  application,  we  are  told,  with  which 
uni  lies  can  be  provided  against  any  emergency  of  this  kind, 

. a strong  brine,  made  by  placing  sliced  potatoes  and  com- 
1011  salt  in  alternate  layers  in  a pan,  allowing  them  to  remain 
ntil  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  liquefied  ; which  must  be  then 
rained  off,  and  kept  in  bottles,  properly  labelled,  ready  for 
mmediate  uset 


Bruises, 

As  bruises  exist  in  various  degrees,  they  are  to  be  treated 
ccordingly.  In  slight  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  foment 
iie  part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  may  be  added  occa- 
: onally  a little  brandy  or  rum,  and  to  keep  constantly 
ipplied  to  it  cloths  wret  with  this  mixture.  But  when  a 
'i  ruise  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be 
led.  His  diet  should  be  light  and  cool,  consisting  chiefly 
'if  vegetables ; and  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  na- 
ire,  such  as  whey  sweetened  with  honey,  cream  of  tartar 
whey,  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  &c.  The  bruised  part  must 
)<>e  fomented  with  warm  vinegar  and  water;  applying  to  it, 
iifierwards,  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb  of  bread, 
lder-flowers,  and  chamomile-flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of 
inegar  and  water.  This  poultice  may  be  renewed  two  or 
hree  times  a day,  and  is  particularly  proper  when  the  bruise 
s attended  with  a wound. 

When  a bruise  is  accompanied  with  violent  pain,  twenty- 
: ive  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given,  and  repeated 
n a few  hours,  if  necessary. 


An  ulcer  Is  a solution  of  the  continuity  in  any  of  the 
softer  parts  of  the  body,  discharging  pus,  sanies,  or  any 
other  matter.  They  may  happen  in  consequence  of  wounds, 
bruises,  or  imposthumes  improperly  treated ; and  mu\  like- 
wise proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body,  in  which  the  humours 
are  depraved,  by  poor  living,  or  a want  of  sufficient  exercise. 

When  an  ulcer  discharges  matter  of  a mild  kind,  and  a 
good  consistence,  called  laudable  pus,  it  is  in  a fair  way  of 
healing  in  a short  time  ; but  if  it  be  of  long  duration,  the 
humour  watery  and  acrid,  and  the  edges  callous  or  hard, 
the  cure  of  it  is  generally  extremely  difficult  and  tedious. 
In  tact,  as  ulcers  of  this  description  proceed  frorp  a bad 
habit  of  body,  or  venereal  taint,  it  is  more  safe  to  refrain 
from  attempting  to  heal  them,  until  the  constitution  be  im- 
proved by  proper  regimen,  or  medicines ; and  when  such 
a change  has  taken  place,  they  will  be  disposed  to  heal  of 
their  own  accord. 

Ulcers  which  have  been  occasioned  by  malignant  fevers, 
or  other1  acute  diseases,  may  for  the  most  part  be  safely 
healed  after  the  patient's  health  is  entirely  re-established  ; 
though  even  then  he  must  observe  a proper  regimen,  and 
his  body  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives.  The  same 
caution  must  likewise  be  used,  in  respect  of  ulcers  which 
accompany  chronical  diseases.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  if  during  the  continuance  of  an  ulcer  the 
person  otherwise  enjoys  good  health,  it  ought  not  to  be 
healed,  especially  if  it  be  of  long  standing;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  patient’s  strength  sensibly  declines,  ti.e  cure 
of  it  should  be  promoted  with  all  possible  speed. 

A strict  attention  to  regimen  is  in  no  case  more  necessary 
than  in  the  cure  of  ulcers.  To  promote  it,  the  patient  must 
be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking  ; must  live  chiefly  on 
cooling  laxative  vegetables,  avoid  all  high-seasoned  food, 
and  strong  liquors  ; and  for  drink  use  butter-milk,  or  whey 
sweetened  with  honey.  He  ought  also  to  take  moderate 
exercise,  and  cultivate  a cheerful  disposition. 

When  the  edges  or  any  part  of  an  ulcer  are  hard  and 
callous,  they  may  be  sprinkled  twice  a day  with  a little  red 
precipitate,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  the  yellow  basilicum 
ointment.  This  is  likewise  done  by  touching  them  a lew- 
days  with  the  lunar  caustic.  Some  practitioners  cut  them. 
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with  a knife ; but  this  is  a painful  operation,  and  not 
nore  efficacious. 

Lime-water  is  often  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  obsti- 
late  ulcers : for  which  purpose  it  may  be  used  in  the  same 
iianner  as  directed  with  regard  to  the  stone  and  gravel  ; 
nd  in  all  cases  of  obstinate  ulcers,  the  Peruvian  bark, -plen- 
ifully  administered,  will  be  found  of  great  advantage. 

When  ulcers  are  attended  with  great  pain  and  inflamma- 
ion,  bleeding,  and  opening  the  body  with  purgatives,  will 
>ften  be  serviceable;  but,  above  all  things,  rest, and  a liori- 
;ontal'  posture ; which  last  circumstance  is  of  so  great 
importance  to  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  legs,  that,  unless  the 
aatient  strictly  conform  to  it,  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  how- 
. ;ver  well  directed,  will  often  prove  abortive  : for,  as  the 
ndisposition  of  these  sores  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
gavitation  of  the  humours  downwards,  it  will  be  much 
nore  beneficial  to  lie  along  than  sit  upright,  though  the  leg 
)e  laid  on  a chair;  since  even  in  this  posture  they  will  de- 
scend with  more  force  than  if  the  body  was  reclined, 


CHAP.  XL1V. 

Dislocations,  and  Sprains  or  Strains. 

\JT 

VV  HAT  is  termed  the  dislocation  or  luxation  of  a 
rone,  is  the  state  in  which  that  part  of  it  which  forms  a 
oint  is  moved  out  of  its  place.  When  a bone  is  forced 
entirely  out  of  a cavity,  the  dislocation  is  called  complete  ; 
vlien  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  partial  or  incomplete.  That 
i bone  is  dislocated  may  be  known  from  the  inability  to 
move  the  injured  limb,  or  by  comparing  It  with  the  same 
mint  on  the  other  side.  The  accident  is  likewise  attended 
with  pain,  tension,  and  a deformity  in  the  part  affected; 
sometimes  with  inflammation,  twitching  of  the  tendons, 
and  fever  : but  these  three  last  are  greatest  in  partial  dislo-' 
cations. 

In  whatever  part  a dislocation  happens,  it  is  of  great 
ronsequence  that  it  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible, 
j because  the  operation  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  indeed 
practicable,  alter  the  swelling  and  inflammation  have  come 
on.  Il  any  thing,  therefore,  calls  for  the  immediate  inter- 
ference ol  a person  not  a professed  surgeon,  it  is  an  accident 
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of  this  kind ; and  there  needs  only  common  resolution  to 
interpose  with  happy  effect. 

A recent  dislocation  may  generally  be  reduced  bv  exten- 
sion, or  simple  pulling,  alone,  which  must  vary  in  degree, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
joint,  the  age,  vigour,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient. 
If  the  bone  has  been  dislocated  any  considerable  time,  and 
a swelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the  part  with 
warm  vinegar,  to  apply  soft  poultices  to  it,  for  some  time 
before  the  reduction  is  attempted. 

After  reduction,  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  retaining 
the  bone  in  its  place,  unless  it  has  often  been  dislocated 
before.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  cloths  dipt  in 
vinegar  or  camphorated  spirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  to  place 
the  limb  in  a relaxed  posture,  and  keep  it  perfectly  easy. 
If  any  degree  of  inflammation  remain,  the  use  of  leeches  is 
the  best  remedy. 

To  keep  the  limb  in  an  easy  posture,  is  a matter  of  the 
utmost  consequence  : for  there  seldom  happens  any  disloca- 
tion without  the  ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  joint  being 
stretched,  and  sometimes  otherwise  injured.  While  these 
are  kept  easy  till  they  recover  their  strength  and  tone,  the 
amendment  gradually  advances ; but  if  the  parts  be  irritated 
by  too  frequent  an  exertion,  they  may*  remain  debilitated 
ever  after. 

Dislocation  of  the  Jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  bv  yawning,  blows,  falls, 
chewing  hard  substances,  or  the  like.  This  accident  mav 
be  known  to  have  taken  place,  from  the  patient's  being  un- 
able to  shut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing-  The  chin, 
likewise,  either  hangs  down,  or  is  wrested  to  one  side;  and 
the  patient  is  neither  able  to  speak  distinctly,  nor  to  swallow 
without  considerable  difficulty. 

The  common  method  of  reducing  a dislocated  jaw  is  t» 
place  the  patient  upon  a low  stool,  in  such  a manner  that 
an  assistant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  pressing  it  against 
his  breast.  The  operator  is  then  to  push  his  two  thumbs, 
protected  with  linen-cloths  that  they  may  not  be  bitten  when 
the  jaw  slips  into  its  place,  as  far  back  into  the  patient’s 
mouth  as  he  can,  and  then,  with  his  fingers  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  endeavour  to  bring  it  for- 
ward till  it  move  a little  from  its  situation.  He  should  then 
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>ress  it  forcibly  downwards  and  backwards,  by  which 
aeans  the  elapsed  heads  of  the  jaw  will  immediately  slip 
ijto  their  place. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  peasants  perform  this 
operation  in  the  following  manner ; which,  though  some- 
iines  successful,  is  doubtless  attended  w-ith  danger.  One 
>{  them  jnits  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chid  ; then, 
urning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him  up  by  the 
:hin  so  as  to  suspend  him  from  the  ground. 

Dislocation  of  the  Neck. 

This  part  of  the  body  may  be  dislocated  by  falls.  A com- 
pete dislocation  of  the  neck  is  immediately  followed  by 
leath  ; but  for  the  most  part  the  accident  is  only  partial, 
i In  this  dislocation,  the  patient  is  immediately  deprived  of 
ill  sense  and  motion;  his  neck  swells;  his  countenance 
ippears  bloated  ; his  chin  lies  upon  his  breast,  and  his  face 
is  generally  turned  towards  one  side. 

To  reduce  this  luxation,  the  unfortunate  person  should 
I immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  and  the 
operator  must  place  himself  behind  him,  in  such  a manner  as 
! [o  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands,  while  he 
i; makes  a resistance  by  placing  his  knees  against  the  patient’s 
shoulders.  In  this  posture  he  must  pull  the  head  with  con- 
siderable force,  gently  twisting  it  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
ace  be  turned  to  one  side,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is 
replaced.  This  may  be  known  from  the  noise  which  the 
1 bones  generally  make  upon  reduction,  the  patient’s  begin- 
ning to  breathe,  and  the  head  remaining  in  its  natural  pos- 
i :ure.  After  the  dislocation  rs  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to 
i oe  bled,  and  should  be  suffered  to  rest  for  some  days,  till 
’ the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

Dislocation  of  the  Ribs. 

I 

The  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone  being 
extremely  firm,  a dislocation  of  this  part  is  happily  a very 
rare  occurrence.  When  it  does,  however,  take  place,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace  it,  the  patient 
' should  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table,  and  the  operator 
must  endeavour  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper 
place.  If  this  method  should  not  succeed,  the  arm  of  the 
dislocated  side  may  be  suspended  over  a gate  or  ladder, 
and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus  stretched  asunder,  the  heads  of 
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such  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thrust  into  their  fornj 
situation. 

Those  dislocations  in  which  the  heads  of  the  ribs  j 
forced  inwards,  are  not  only  more  dangerous,  but  the  m 
difficult  to  reduce,  as  no  means  can  be  applied  interna 
to  direct  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almost  the  oil 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  (o  lay  the  patient  upon  1 
belly  over  a cask,  or  some  such  body,  and  to  move  the  foi 
part  of  the  rib  inward  towards  the  back,  sometimes  shaki 
it.  By  this  means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  si 
into  their  former  situation. 

Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  is  the  most  su 
ject  to  dislocation  of  any  in  the  body,  and  may  be  luxat 
in  various  directions : the  accident,  however,  happens  m( 
frequently  downwards,  but  very  seldom  directly  upwan 
This  dislocation  may  be  discovered  by  the  patient’s  inabili 
to  raise  his  arm,  as  well  as  by  violent  pain  in  attempting 
amd  by  a depression  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  should* 
When  the  dislocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm 
lengthened,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  an 
pit ; but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a protr.beran 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  forwar 
toward  the  breast.  ' , 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  a dislocation  of  the  sho 
der  is  to  seat  the  patient  upon  a low  stool,  and  to  cause 
assistant  to  hold  his  body  firm,  while  another  lays  hold 
the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  extends 
The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s  ar 
and  causes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck.  B\  th 
while  a sufficient  extension  is  made,  lie  lifts  up  the  head 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its  proper  pla( 
In  young  and  delicate  persons,  an  operator  may  genera 
reduce  this  dislocation  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  har 
and  thrusting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other, 
making  the  extension,  the  elbow  ought  always  to  be 
little  bent. 

Dislocation  of  the  Elbmv. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  dislocated  in  a 
direction,  but  most  commonly  upwards  and  back  war* 
Jn  this  luxation,  a protuberance  may  be  observed  on  li 
side  of  the  arm  towards  which  the  bone  is  pushed ; In 
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hicli  circumstance,  joined  to  the  patient’s  inability  to 
Mid  his  arm,  a luxation  at  the  elbow  may  be  known. 

For  reducing  a dislocation  at  the  elbow,  two  assistants 
e for  die  most  p.ui  necessary:  one  of  them  must  lay  hold 
'the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below,  the  joint,  and  make 
•;.ire tty  strong  esn  - ~ on  while  the  operator  returns  the 
ares  into  tireir  proper  place.  The  arm  must  afterwards 
i bent,  and  suspended  tor  some  time  with  a sling  about 
e neck. 

D:  locations  of  the  wrisi  and  fingers  arb  to  be  reduced  in 
s-same  manner  as  those  of  .the  elbow,  viz.  by  making  an 
; tension  in  different  directions,  and  thrusting  the  head  of 
?e  bone  into  its  place. 

Dislocation  of  the  Thigh. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  dislocated  forward  and  down- 
i ird,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is  longer 
.an  the  other;  but  when  it  is  displaced  backward,  it  is 
ually  pushed  upward  at  the  same  time,  by  which  means 
e limb  is  shortened,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inward. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  displaced  forward  and  down- 
mi,  the  patient,  in  order  to  its  reduction,  must  be  laid 
on  his  back,  and  made  fast  by  bandages,  or  held  by 
istants,  while  by  others  an  extension  is  made  by  means 
slings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above 
i knee.  While  the  extension  is  made,  the  operator  must 
sh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward  till  it  gets  into  the 
•ket.  If  the  dislocation  be  outward,  the  patient  must  be 
1 upon  his  face,  and,  during-  the  extension,  the  head  of 

* bone  must  be  pushed  inward. 

1 Dislocations  oi  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  are  reduced 
.ch  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  upper  extremities, 
. by  making  an  extension  in  opposite  directions,  while 

• operator  replaces  the  bones.  In  many  cases,  however, 

■ extension  alone  is  sufficient,  and  the  bone  will  slip  into 
place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  sufficient  force, 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  sufficient  for  the 
motion  of  dislocations.  Skill  and  dexterity  will  often 
:ceed  better  than  force ; and  one  man  who  possesses  them 

been  able  to  perform  what  the  united  force  of  many  was 
nd  inadequate  to  accomplish. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

Broken  Bones,  or  Fractures. 

T 

JL  O reduce  fractured  bones  properly  demands,  deal 
*ess>  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  an  expert  surgeon  ; b 
where  this  cannot  be  obtained,  the  next  object  is,  that  ti 
person  who  undertakes  such  a task  should  be  furnished  wi 
•such  information  as  may  prove  useful  in  assisting  him  he 
to  perforin  it.  A few  hints  for  this  purpose  may  thei 
fore  not  be  improper. 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought, 
all  respects,  to  be  the  same  as  in  an  inflamjnatory  fev< 
He  should  likewise  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and  his  be 
open,  either  by  means  of  emollient  clysters,  or  food  ol 
laxative  quality,  such  as  stewed  prunes,  boiled  spinna^ 
&c.  Persons,  however,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  li 
high,  must  not  be  reduced  all  of  a sudden  to  a very  lc 
diet ; as  such  a transition  might  be  attended  with  the  me 
pernicious  effects. 

In  general  it  is  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  immediate 
after  a fracture,  especially  if  he  be  young,  of  a full  hub 
or  has,  at  the  same  time,  received  any  considerable  bruis 
and  if  he  continue  feverish,  the  operation  may  be  repeat 
next  day.  Blood-letting  is  peculiarly  necessary  when  se\ 
ral  ribs  are  broken. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  support  the  body  are  bi 
ken,  the  patient  must  keep  his  bed  for  several  weeks.  The 
is,  however,  no  necessity  that  he  should  lie  all  that  time, 
usual,  upon  his  back  ; which  is  a situation  extremely  ii 
some  and  incommodious.  After  the.  second  week  he  m 
be  gently  raised  up,  and  may  sit  several  hours,  support 
by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  conduce 
his  refreshment.  But  care  must  be  taken  in  raising  him  u 
and  laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  hitnsel 
otherwise  the  action  of  the  muscles  may  be  sufficient  to  d 
place  the  bone.  It  is  likewise  of  great  importance  to  ke 
the  patient  dry  and  clean  while  in  this  situation:  for  it 
finds  himself  uncomfortable,  he  will  be  perpetually  char 
ing  his  position  for  ease. 

It  has  been  a customary  practice  when  a bone  was  bi 
ken,  to  keep  the  limb  lor  live  or  six  weeks  continually  up 
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the  stretch.  But  this  posture  is  both  uneasy  to  the  patient, 
and  unfavourable  to  the  cure.  It  is  now  admitted,  that  the 
best  situation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent;  which  may 
easily  be  done,  either  by  laying,  the  patient  upon  his  side, 
or  making  the  bed  in  such  a manner  as  to  favour  this  posi- 
tion of  the  limb. 

In  the  treatment  of  a fracture,  care  should  be  taken  to 
jxamine  whether  the  bone  be  not  shattered  or  broken  into 
several  pieces.  In  such  a case  it  will  sometime;  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off;.,  otherwise  a 
gangrene  or  mortification  may  be  the  consequence. 

When  a fracture  is  attended  with  a wound,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  latter  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  a 
common  wound. 

It  is  nature  only  that  conducts  the  cure  of  a broken 
.one ; and  the  utmost  efforts  of  art  are  of  no  more 
ivail  than  to  lay  it  in  its  proper  position,  and  keep  it  as 
nuch  so  as  possible.  All  tight  bandages  are  prejudicial. 
The  best  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more  splints, 
made  of  pasteboard,  or  strong  leather.  These,  if  moistened 
oefore  they  are  applied,  soon  accommodate  themselves  to 
he  shape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  sufficient,  by  the 
i ssistance  of  a very  slight  bandage,  to' retain  it  in  its  place* 
The  most  proper  bandage  for  the  purpose  is  that  made  with 
welve  or  eighteen  tails ; which  is  much  easier  applied  and 
emoved  than  rollers,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equally  re- 

■ entice.  The  splints  should  a’ ways  be  of  the  same  length 

■ with  the  limb,  and  be  furnished  with  holes  adapted  to  re- 
ceive the  ancles,  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  instead  of  a bandage,  it  may  be 
r referable  to  apply  a broad  leather  belt  pretty  tight,  and 
ontinue  it  for  some  weeks. 

In  all  cases  of  fractured  bone  q the  most  proper  external 
pplication  is  oxycrate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water, 
nth  which  the  bandages  should  be  wet  at  every  dressing. 

Strains. 

* . • ...  • ' • 

Strains,  from  Leing  generally  neglected,  are  often  a'- 
; tided  with  worse  consequence;  than  broken  bones,  lin- 
er the  latter  circumstance,  the  patient  is  incapable  of  ushw 
ae  injured  member ; but,  in  the  former,  finding  a possibility 
motion,  he  endeavours  to  exercise  it,  and  thereby  hi, 
H eases  the  complaint,  J 
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Ruptures. 

It  is  a common  practice  among  country  people  to  immerst 
<i  strained  limb  in  cold  water;  and  this  is  a very  proper  re 
medy,  provided  it  be  done  immediately,  and  not  connnuei 
too  long.  But  if  a swelling  comes  on  before  recoin  . liar 
to  the  immersion,  this  expedient  is,  then,  exlrem  ro 

per;  and,  if  it  be  continued  too  long,  instead  o;  g 

it  greatly  increases  the  relaxation. 

Many  external  applications  are  recommended  lor  strain® 
some  of  which  are  beneficial,  some  hardly  of  anv  effect,  and 
others  hurtful.  The  most  safe  and  useful  are  the  following 
viz.  warm  vinegar,  mindererus’s  spirit,  volatile  liniment 
and  a poultice  of  oatmeal,  vinegar,  and  oil.  But  nothing  i' 
more  effectual  than  ease,  continued  for  a due  length  oi 
time. 

Ruptures. 

This  disorder,  depending  generally  upon  a laxity  of  the 
constitution,  is  most  incident  to  children  and  old  people, 
in  whom  it  may  be  excited  by  various  occasional  causes : 
in  the  former  class  by  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the 
like;  and  in  the  latter  by  blows,  violent  exertions  o 
strength,  and  strains,  &c.  It  has  been  observed  that  the) 
are  most  frequent  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  countrie* 
where  oil  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Ruptures  are  extremely  various  in  point  of  situation : 
and  likewise  in  the  bowels  which  produce  them.  The 
parts  in  which  they  usually  appear  are  the  groin,  scrotum, 
labia  pudendi,  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  the 
umbilicus,  or  navel,  and  different  points  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Instances  have  occurred 
of  the  stomach,  womb,  liver,  spleen,  and  bladder,  beinc 
found  to  form  their  contents.  But  a part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  a portion  of  the  omentum,  or  cau  l,  are  known 
from  experience  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  their  for- 
mation. 

On  the  first  appearanc  e of  this  disorder  it  is  commonly  ot 
no  very  considerable  size  ; such  tumors  seldom  acquiring 
any  great  bulk  at  once:  but,  by  repeated  descents  of  the 
bowels  it  is  gradually  increased,  till,  in  some  instances, 
it  becomes  at  last  of  great  magnitude,  and  occasions  much 
distress  to  the  patient.  This  arises  either  from  an  obstruc  - 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  faeces  when  the  intestinal  canal 
forms  the  tumor,  or  from  a stoppage  of  circulation,  occa- 


sioned  by  stricture  on  the  prolapsed  parts ; so  that  the  dis- 
order will  be  always  more  or  less  hazardous,  according  t® 
the  nature  of  the  part  so  protruded* 

A rupture  being  generally  inconsiderable  at  its  com- 
mencement, sometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  known  to 
be  formed.  On  this  account,  whenever  sickness,  vomit** 
ing,  and  obstinate  costiveness  give  reason  to  suspect  an  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels,  all  those  places  where  rupture* 
usually  happen  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  : for,  by  neg- 
lecting this  inquiry,  many  persons  have  been  cut  off  by 
ruptures  who  were  not  suspected  to  have  any  such  disorder 
till  after  they  were  dead. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it  ought 
■ to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very  low.  If,  in  this 
posture,  the  gut  does  not  return  of  itself,- it  may  easily  be 
put  up  by  gentle  pressure  : after  which  a piece  of' sticking 
Master  may  be  applied  over  tire  part,  and  a proper  truss,  or 
jandage,  must  be  constantly  worn  for  a considerable  time. 
The  child  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  crying, 
md  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the  rupture  is  quite 
icaled. 

In  adult  persons,  when  the  gut  hasbeon  forced  down  with 
;reat  violence,  or  happens  from  any  cause  to  be  inflamed, 
he  cure  of  a rupture  is  far  more  difficult,  and  sometimes 
mpracticable,  by  the  usual  means  of  reduction.  In  such 
case,  .however,  the  following  method  may  be  pursued  : 
The  patient,  having  been  bled,  must  be  laid  upon  his 
ack,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his -.breech  raised  hffih 
• ith  pillows.  In  this  situation,  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of 
decoction  of  mallows  and  chamomile  flowers;  or,  in  want 
f these,  warm  water,  must  be  applied  for  a considerable 
me,  to  relax  the  stricture  upon  the  gut.  A clyster  made 
f the  same  decoction,  with  a large  spoonful -of  butter,  and 
n ounce  or  two  of  salt,  or  of  water,  with  a little  Castile 
oap,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  these  should  not 
rove  successful,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pressure.  If  ti:r 
imor  be  very  hard,  considerable  force  will  be  necessary, 
ut  dexterity  chiefly  is  requisite.  The  operator,  at  th<* 
ime  time  that  he  makes  a pressure  with  the  palms  of  his 
ands,  must,  with  his  finger,  artfully  introduce  the  gut  by 
ie  same  aperture  through  which  it  had  escaped.  Should 
oese  endca\  ours  prove  ineffectual,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
ial  of  clysters  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  which  have  of  res 
•oduced  good  effects  where  no  oilier  remedy  has  availed. 
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3d  4*  Casualties. 

I be  last  resource  in  an  obstinate  hernia  is  an  operatioi 
with  the  knife  ; but  this  is  so  nice  and  difficult,  that  before 
it  be  adopted  every  other  method  should  be  tried.  Afte 
the  gut  has  been  returned,  the  patient  must  wear  a stee 
bandage,  or  truss,  for  a long  time. 

_ Those  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to  avoid  al 
violent  exertions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  flatulent  or  windj 
food,  costiveness,  and  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Casualties. 

"I  T is  not  uncommon  for  every  appearance  of  life  to  Lx 
suspended  by  a sudden  and  violent  accident,  at  the  sanx 
time  that  there  still  remains  a possibility  of  restoring  the 
vital  motions  by  assiduous  and  well  directed  efforts.  Th( 
truth  of  this  observation  is  confirmed  by  innumerable  in 
stances,"  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  produce;  anc 
it  ought  to  excite  in  the  public  a general  disapprobation  o 
that  inconsiderate  and  criminal  remissness  which  permits  th< 
flame  of  life,  when  only  obscured,  to  be  irrecoverably  ex 
tinguished  through  a total  neglect  of  the  means  of  resusci 
iation.  In  cases  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  nothing  les 
than  a certainty  that  death  has  taken  place  should  ever  pre 
elude  the  most  active  exertions  to  prevent  it;  but,  howevei 
suspicion  may  prevail,  and  probability  favour  its  suggestions 
there  can  exist  no  certainty  relative  to  the  subject  until  care' 
fid  inquiry  shall  have  clearly  ascertained  that  the  organs  es 
sential  and  necessary  to  life  are  irreparably  destroyed. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  have  both  contributed  to  sup 
port  fhe  inhuman  custom  which  is  at  present  the  object  o 
our  censure.  It  is  a traditional  interdiction,  derived  from 
the  times  of  rude  antiquity,  that  the  body  of  a person  killed  b;, 
accident  should  not  be  laid  in  a house  that  is  inhabited.  Bui 
a ‘more  .enlightened  asra  has  exploded  such  barbarous  doc- 
trine; and  it  is  now  justly  regarded,  not  only  as  a duty,  but 
a highly  meritorious  office,  both  to  receive  into  an  inhabited 
house  the  body  of  a person  apparently  dead  from  some  acci- 
dent, and  to  exert  every  effort  for  restoring,  if  possible^  the 
powers  of  suspended  animation, 
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Substances  stopt  in  the  Gullet „ 

When  a person,  of  a sudden,  seems  to  be  deprived  of  life, 
he  object  of  immediate  inquiry  is  to  examine  into  the  cause, 
'f  suffocation  by  foul  air  should  appear  to  have  produced 
he  accident,  the  body  should  be  withdrawn,  without  the> 
rnallest  delay,  from  the  spot  where  it  lies,  and  a free  Vend- 
ition be  procured.  If  there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  such 
cause,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  examine  whether  respira- 
ion  has  been  stopped  by  any  thing  that  may  have  got  into 
ie  wind-pipe;  or  whether  any  dangerous  intrusive  sub- 
tance  has  made  its  way  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  vital  motions  be  suddenly  stopped,  from  any  cause 

■ hatever,  except  mere  weakness,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
led.  Should  the  blood  not  flow,  upon  opening  a vein,  the 

. ocly  rnu_£  be  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  salt,  ike.  or  it  may 
e immersed  in  warm  water,  or  covered  with  warm  grains, 
dies,  sand,  or  the  like,  to  restore  the  circulation. 

Substances  stopt  in  the  Gullet . 

One  of  the  most  common  accidents',  attended  with  great 
anger,  is  the  inadvertently  swallowing  of  substances  which 
e likely  to  stick  in  the  passage  between  the  mouth  and  the 
omach,  and  from  which  situation  it  may  be  impossible,  by 
py  contrivance,  to  bring  them  up,  or  to  forward  their  de- 
cent without  hazarding  the  life  of  the  person.  This  effect 
ay  be  producedby  a lump,  of  food  too  large  for  the  diame- 

■ r of  the  gullet;  or  by  sharp-pointed  substances,  such  as 
ns,  nails,  and  the  like;  which  people  often  imprudently 

1 >ld  in  their  mouth,  and  afterwards,  without  reflection, 
fffer  them  to  escape  the  palate. 

When  any  substance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are 
;o  ways  by  which  we  may  endeavour  to  remove  it ; and 
ese  are,  either  by  extracting  it,  or  pushing  it  down, 
•ie  former  is  by  tar'  the  safest  way,  but  not  always  the 
siest.  When,  therefore,  the  obstructing  body  is  of  such 
nature  that  no  danger  can  arise  from  its  reception  into  the 
imach,  the  expedient  most  advisable  in  such  an  emer- 
ncy  is  to  push  it  down.  The  substances  which  may  be 
us  protruded  with  safety  are,  bread,  flesh,  fruits,  and 
her  aliments.  But  all  indigestible  substances,  such  as. 
lk,  wood,  bone,  &o.  ought,  it  possible,  to  be  extracted, 
iccially  if  these  bodies  be  sharp-pointed,  as  pins,  needles, 
i-bones,  and  the  like. 
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Substances  stopped  in  the  Gullet . 

When  those  substances  have  not  advanced  in  their  pas- 
sage beyond  the  reach  of  the  hand,  we  should  endeavour  ic 
extract  them  with  our  fingers;  and  this  method  often  suc- 
ceeds ; when  they  have  proceeded  farther,  it  will  be  propei 
to  make  use  of  nippers,  or  a small  pair  of  forceps,  an  instru- 
ct cn  employed  by  surgeons.  If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail, 
or  cannot  be  duly  applied,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
kind  of  hooks  called  crotchets.  These  may  be  readilv  made 
by  bending  a piece  of  iron  wire  at  one  end.  For  conducting 
such  an  instrument  with  greater  safety,  there  should  liken  ise 
be  a curvature,  or  bending,  at  the  other  end ; which  mat 
be  tied  with  a string  to  secure  it  from  slipping  out  of  the 
band  of  the  operator.  The  crotchet  having  passed  below 
the  substance  which  obstructs  the  passage,  and  being  drawn 
up  again,  hooks  up  with  it  the  offending  body.  The 
crotchet  may  also  be  employed  when  a substance  somc-whal 
flexible,  as  a pin,,  or  fish-bone,  sticks  across  the  gullet;  the 
hook,  in  such  cases,  seizing  them  about  their  middle  part, 
bends  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  facilitate  their  extraction 
or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  substances,  serves  to  break 

them. 

When  the  obstructing  bodies  are  small,  and  only  stop  up 
a part  of  the  passage,  and  which  may  either  easily  elude 
the  hook,  or,  by  their  resistance,  unbend  the  curvature, 
a kind  of  ring  may  be  used.  For  this  purpose,  a piece 
of  fine  wire,  of  a proper  length,  may  be  bent  into  a circle 
about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long 
unbent  sides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other  : these 
are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  while  the  circular  part,  or  ring, 
is  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  inclose  the  ob- 
structing boclv,  and  so  to  extract  it.  More  flexible  rings  ina) 
lie  made  of  thread,  silk,  and  small  pack-thread  ; which,  foi 
their  greater  strength,  may  be  waxed.  One  of  these  is  tc 
he  tied  fast  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  anj 
kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced  ir 
order  to  surround  the  obstructing  substances,  and  extraci 
it.  To  lay  hold  of  the  obstructing  body  with  more  ccr 
tainty,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  pass  several  of  these 
rings  through  one  another;  thus  providing  for  successive 
chances  of  action,  if  one  or  more  rings  should  fail  of  the  de- 
sired effect.  These  rings  have  this  advantage,  that  wher 
the  substance  to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  maj 

then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  so  strongly  iu  the 
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the  ring,  thus  twisted,  as  to  admit  of  being  moved  every 
way,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  extraction. 

Another  expedient  employed  on  these  unhappy  occasions 
is  the  sponge;  the  utility  of  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  its 
property  of  swelling  on  being  wet.  If  any  substance  be 
stopped  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  pas- 
sage, a bit  of  sponge  may  be  introduced  through  the  va- 
cuity ; where,  having  swelled  by  the  moisture  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  or,  more  speedily,  by  making  the  patient 
swallow  a few  drops  of  water,  it  is  afterwards  drawn  back 
by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  fastened;  and,  being  now  too 
large  to  return  through  the  narrow  passage  by  which  it  had 
descended,  it  meets  with  a resistance  from  the  obstructing 
body,  and  pushes  it  upwards. 

When  all  these  methods  fail  of  extracting  the  offensive 
substance,  there  remains  one  resource  more,  which  is  to 
make  the  patient  vomit.  But  this  expedient  only  can  be  of 
any  service  where  the  obstructing  body  is  not  stuck  into  the 
sides  of  the  gullet;  as,  otherwise,  vomiting,  instead  of 
giving  relief,  might  occasion  farther  mischief.  If  the  pa- 
tient can  swallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half 
a drachm  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  made  into  a 
draught.  If  he  be  notable  to  swallow,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  excite  vomiting,  by  the  common  practice  of  tick- 
ling his  throat  with  a feather;  and  if  that  should  not  suc- 
ceed, a clyster  of  tobacco  may  be  administered,  which  has 
often  proved  effectual  in  exciting  a motion  to  vomit,  when 
other  attempts  for  that  purpose  have  failed.  It  is  made  by 
boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. , 

When  the  obstructing  body  is  of  such  a nature  that  it 
may  with  safety  be  pushed  downwards,  this  may  be  at- 
tempted by  means  of  a wav  candle  oiled,  and  a little  heated, 
,o  as  to  render  it  flexible.  For  the  same  purpose  may  be 
employed  a piece  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  cane, 
with  a sponge  fastened  to  one  end.  If  every  effort  should 
prove  abortive  to  extract  even  those  bodies  which  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  admit  into  the  stomach,  we  cannot  hesitate  a mo- 
ment with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  pushing  them  down 
nto  that  organ,  since  a precarious  alternative  is  preferable 
.o  the  certainty  which  must  otherwise  exist  of  the  patient’s 
lying  in  a few  minutes;  and  such  a resolution  is  more  jus- 
jiiable  in  being  supported  by  many  instances  where  a 
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similar  conduct  has  been  followed  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fects. 

When  it  is  found  to  be  impracticable  either-  to  extract  or 
push  down  ihe  obstructing  substance,  it  will  be  proper  to 
desist  from  any  further  efforts  for  that  purpose ; because 
the  inflammation  which  would  ensue  from  the  continuance 
of  them  might  pi;o\  e no  less  dangerous  to  the  patient  than 
the  obstruction  itself. 

During  the  use  of  the  above-mentioned  means  for  remov- 
ing the  obstructing  substance,  the  patient  should  frequently 
swallow  some  emollient  liquor,  such  as  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, or  a decoction  of  mallow's ; or,  if  he  cannot  swallow, 
these  applications  should  be  introduced  into  the  gullet  by 
injection.  They  not  only  soften  and  sooth,  the  irritated 
parts,  but,  when  injected  with  force,  prove  often  more  ef- 
fectual in  removing  the  obstruction  than  any  other  expedi- 
ent that  can  be  employed. 

When,’  in  spite  of  ad  oar  endeavours  to  dislodge  the  ob- 
struction, it  still  remains  immoveable,  the  patient  must  be 
treated  conformably  to  a state  of  inflammation.  He  'ought 
to  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  emollient  poultices 
applied  round  his  whole  neck  ; and  the  same  treatment  will 
be  necessary  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gullet,  though  the  obstructing  body  should  be 
removed. 

Instances  have  occurred  where  the  obstructing  body  has 
been  dislodged  by  a proper  degree  of  agitation.  liven  a 
blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a substance  which 
stuck  in  the  gullet.  But  this  expedient  is  yet  more  effica- 
cious when  the  substance  gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this 
case  it  is  likewise  of  advantage  to  excite  vomiting  and 
sneezing.  Pins,  which  stuck  in  the  gullet,  have' often  been 
discharged  by  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigestible  substance,  as  a coin,  has  been 
forced  down  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  ought  to  use  a 
very  mild  and  smooth  diet,  such  as  broths,  puddings,  boiled 
or  roasted  apples,  &c.  avoiding  all  beating  and  irritating 
food  and  drink;  the  latter  of  which  should  be  milk  and  wa- 
ter, barlejf  water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  so  completely  obstructed  that  the  pa- 
tient can  receive  no  nourishment  by  the  mouth,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  support  him  by  clysters  of  broth,  soup, 
milk,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

In  cases  where  respiration  is  so  much  impeded  by  an  ob- 
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>!  ruction  in  the  wind-pipe  that  (here  is  danger  of  imme- 
iiate  suffocation,  the  only  expedient  for  protracting  the  life 
)f  the  patient  is  by  making  a temporary  aperture  info  that 
oassage.  But  this  operation,  which  is  termed  bvonchotomy , 
hould  be  performed  by  the  hand  ot  a surgeon. 

Persons  apparently  Drpwned. 

As  soon  as  the  body  is  discovered  it  ought  to  be  conveyed 
n a blanket  with  all  expedition  to  some  house,  where  the 
orocess  should  immediately  commence.  If  the  body  be 
hat  of  a child,  there  is  a possibili  ty  of  its  recovering  by  being 
;aid  naked  in  a bed  between  two  persons  stripped  to  tire 
: hirt,  who  should  benevolently  contribute  their  assistance 
m such  an  occasion.  But  if  it  be  the  body  of  a youth,  or 
rrown  up  person,  it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  a bed  or  couch 
gently  sloping,  and  wjth  the  head  a little  raised.  If  in  win- 
. er,  the  place  should  be  heated  with  a fire ; but  if  in  summer, 
md  the  sun  shines,  the  body  may  be  exposed  to  the  warmth 
fl'its  beams.  After  being  wiped  dry  with  warm  cloths  it 
night  to  be  diligently  rubbed  with  flannel,  lightly  sprinkled 
vith  brandy,  rum,  or  any  spirituous  liquor.  Bottles  or 
fladders,  filled  with  hot  water;  or  heated  tiles  or  bricks, 
thou  Id  also  be  procured,  and,  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hands  and  feet.  The  warming-pan  might  like- 
vise  be  lightly  moved  along  the  spine  or  back  bone. 

An  effort  should  next  be  made  to  inflate  the  lungs,  or 
' ill  them  with  air.  For  this  purpose  a person  should,  with  his 
land,  stop  the  mouth  and  one  of  the  nostrils,  while  another 
flows  gently  with  a bellows  into  the  open  nostril.  ° If  a bel- 
ows  should  not  be  at  hand,  some  benevolent  assistant  might 
compensate  the  deficiency  by  applying  his  mouth  to  that  of 
he  object,  and  breathing  forcibly  into  it.  After  which  the 
)rea>t  ought  to  be  Tightly  pressed  downward  to  expel  the 
dr  again,  and  thus  imitate  the  act  of  respiration,. 

If  tiie  means  hitherto  mentioned  should  not  prove  effec- 
:ua!,  a clyster  of  mulled  wine  or  some  other  powerful  stimul- 
ant, such  a warm  brandy. and  water,  should  be  given,  and 
'epeatecl  three  tiroes  in  an  hour. 

. The  agitation  of  the  body,  by  moving  it  in  various  direc- 
tions, o iiyln  aiso  to  be  practised.  If  these  various  means, 
•hough  continued  during  an  hour,  should  still  not  succeed,  the 
iexi  expedient  should  be  to  procure  the  means  ol  warmth. 

Fleet!  icily,  where  there  happens  to  be  an  apparatus  for 
ihai  purpose,  ought  also  to  be  tried. 
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Should  any  kind  of  movement,  such  as  twitching?,  coi 
ti actions,  &c.  he  perceptible,  there  is  great  reason  to  e 
pect  a happy  termination  of  the  process.  Even  effo 
should  now  be  exerted  with  redoubled  assiduity.  A spool 
ful  or  two  of  tepid  or  lukewarm  water  should,  if  possibl 
be  passed  down  the  throat;  and  even  a little  wine,  brand' 
turn,  or  whatever  of  the  kind  may  be  at  hand.  If  spirituoi 
liquors  be  used,  they  may  be  diluted  with  two  thirds  of  w: 
ter.  The  person  should  then  be  laid  in  a bed,  and  kej 
perfectly  quiet  in  order  to  enjoy  some  repose,  by  which  tl. 
restoration  will  be  completed. 

Such  is  the  method  recommended  by  the  Society  ft 
conducting  the  process,  the  particulars  of  which  are  calci 
latecl  to  revive  the  powers  of  nature,  and  excite  into  fre? 
action  the  vital  functions  ot  respiration  and  the  motion  < 
■the  heart. 

I shall  only  subjoin  to  these  directions,  that  the  chi< 
means  of  promoting  resuscitation  is  to  excite  a gener 
warmth.  The  body  should  be  immediately  stripped,  an 
every  effort  made  as  speedily  as  possible  to  produce  th; 
effect.  The  best  thing  for  the  purpose  is  the  tepid  ball 
but  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  person  may  be  covere 
with  warm  sand,  ashes,  or  thick  blankets,  in  a bed ; and  iieatc 
bricks  or  stones,  or  bottles  with  hot  water,  should  be  a] 
plied  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  *For  it  is  much  better  t 
warm  thoroughly  persons  apparently  dead,  than  to  use  frii 
tion,  clysters,  &c.  and  at  the  same  time  to  suffer  them  i 
become  stiff  with  cold. 

After  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  it  would  be  proper  to  a] 
ply  volatile  salts  or  spirits  to  the  nostrils. 

The  time  requisite  for  effecting  these  purposes  mu 
vary  in  different  persons,  according  to  the  degree  of  irritab 
Jity  with  which  the  body  is  endowed.  In  most  cases  tl 
end  is  obtained  in  about  the  space  of  an  hour;  but  thei 
are  instances  of  its  being  retarded  to  the  expiration  of  foi 
hours.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  continue  the  employmei 
of  the  means  at  least  to  the  termination  of  that  perioi 
And  if  gratitude  can  ever  be  due  for  any  benefit  receive 
it  must  be  to  those  who  contribute  their  assistance  in  u 
emergency  so  pressing  and  decisive  of  the  fate  of  a fella 
creature. 

The  means  above  recommended  are  likewise  applicable  i 
the  case  of  suspension  by  the  cord.  But  in  this  circumstanc 
a lew  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  jugular  veir 
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cupping-glasses  be  applied  to  the  head  and  neck,  and  leeches 
to  the  temples. 

Noxious  Vapours. 

Air  mav  be  rendered  unfit  for  respiration  either  from  a 
lefect  of  the  vital  principle,  or  its  being  impregnated  with 
loxious  exhalations,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds. 

As  both  fire  and  candles  consume  a great  deal  of  vital 
lir,  it  is  hurtful  to  sit  in  a small  close  room  where  they  both 
ire  used,  especially  where  the  air  is'  contaminated  by  exha- 
ations  from  the  lungs  of  several  persons  of  animals.  In 
,uch  an  apartment,  the  vapours  of  coal,  and  other  fuel, 
with  the  smell  of  candles,  or  lamps,  when  the  flame  is  ex- 
inguished,  are  all  extremely  prejudicial,  and  have  often 
even  proved  fatal. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  any  fermented  liquor, 
vhile  in  the  state  of  fermentation  in  a close  vessel,  if  im- 
prudently received  by  any  person  into  the  lungs,  may  occa- 
ion  instantaneous  death.  On  this  account  it  is  dangerous 

0 venture  into  cellars  where  a large  quantity  of  such  liquors 
ire  in  a state  of  fermentation,  especially  if  they  have  been 
dose  shut  up  for  some  time. 

The  same  effects  abovementioned  are  produced  on  open- 
ng  subterraneous  caves  which  have  been  long  shut  up,  or 
m cleaning  deep  wells  which  have  not  been  emptied  for 
eyeral  years.  No  person  therefore  ought  to  venture  into 
i ny  such  place,  where  dampness  and  a long  stagnation  of 
he  air  have  produced  unwholesome  and  mephitic  vapours,- 
tntil  these  have  been  sufficiently  corrected  by  the  fumes  of 
\ ;un-powder  exploded,  or  shavings  burnt.  The  common 
!'  neans  is  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle,  or  throwing 
n burning  fuel.  If  these  continue  to  burn,  it  is  a proof 
hat  the  air  is  not  corrupted  ; but  if  they  be  suddenly 
extinguished,  immediate  death  would  be  the  consequence 
>f  entering  those,  places,  until  the  air  has  been  purified 
>Y  the  deflagration  of  gun-powder. 

It  is  common  for  persons  of  a delicate  constitution  to  find 
heir  breathing  oppressed  in  a close  apartment,  where  the 

1 r is  corrupted  by  a number  of  candles,  and  the  respiration 
■f  a crowded  assembly.  In  such  circumstances  they  ought 
o withdraw  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves 
>egin  to  be  incommoded.  If,  after  getting  into  the  open 
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air,  they  continue  to  feel  any  uneasiness,  it  will  he  abided 
by  drinking  a little  hot  lemonade,  or  water  anil  vinegar  ol 
the  same  temperature. 

II  a person  has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  cor- 
rupted atmosphere  as  to  he  rendered  insensible,  he  should 
be  exposed  to  the  fresh  and  open  air;  ar.d  volatile  salts, 
or  other  stimulating  substances,  held  to  his  nose.  It  will 
next  he  proper  to  bleed  him  in  the  arm,  or,  that  not  suc- 
ceeding, in  the  neck.  His  legs  should  be  put  into  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth.  As 
soon  as  he  can  sw'ailow,  some  lemonade,  or  wTater  and  vi- 
negar, as  before  directed,  may  be  given  him.  It  will  like- 
wise be  of  advantage  to  administer  active  clysters,  which,  in 
defect  ot  more  stimulating  ingredients,  may  consist  of  the 
common  clyster  sharpened  with  two  or  three  large  spoonfuls 
of  common  salt? 

A respectable  practitioner  relates  the  case  of  a man  suffo- 
cated by  the  steam  of  burning  coal,  whom  he  recovered  by 
blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him 
in  the  arm,  and  causing  him  to  be  well  rubbed. 

And  another  of  the  faculty  mentions  the  case  of  a young 
man  who  was  stupefied  by  the  smoke  of  sea-coal,  but 
was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water  and  after- 
wards laid  in  a warm  bed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  plunging  persons  suf 
focated  by  noxious  vapours  in  cold  water  is  conformable  ic 
a physical  principle  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  which  car 
only  be  ascertained  -by  observation:  for  it  coincides  will: 
the  common  experiment  of  suffocating  dogs  in  the  grotto  de 
cani,  arid  afterwards  recovering  them  by  throwing  then 
into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

Effects  of  extreme  Cold. 

Extreme  cold  acts  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  par 
ticularly  the  extremities,  by  constricting  the  vessels 
on  which  account  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  and  roc 
great  a quantity  of  blood  is  forced  towards  the  brain 
whence  ensues  a drowsiness  which  terminates  in  an  ape* 
plexy.  Bui  such  violent  effects  ol  cold  arc  seldom  expo 
lienced  in  this  country. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  hands  or  teet  o 
travellers  are  so  benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  o. 
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mortification,  if  proper  means  be  not  immediately  used  to 
prevent  it;  and  this  danger  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
usual  practice  of  people  in  such  a situation.  When  the 
hands,  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hold  them  to  the  lire;  but  nothing  at  the 
same  time  is  more  pernicious,  in  such  circumstances,  than 
i:he  application  of  heat.  When  those  parts  are  greatly  be- 
numbed with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immersed  in  cold 
water  or  rubbed  with  snow  until  they  recover  their  natural 
warmth  and  sensibility.  The  persoq  afterwards  may  be  re- 
moved into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  but  still  be  care- 
ful not  to  approach  immediately  to  a hre. 

When  a person  lias  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  cold  that 
every  symptom  of  life  has  disappeared,  he  ought  to  be 
.ubbed  all  over  with  snow  or  cold  water ; or,  what  may  be 
more  immediately  efficacious  if  it  can  be  procured,  he  may 
ae  immersed  in  a balh  of  the  coldest  water.  If  to  this  be 
added  two  or  three  handfuls  of  common  salt,  it  will  operate 
still  more  powerfully.  Should  one  plunge  not  prove  effectual, 
the  patient  should  be  rubbed  all  over  with  cloths  and  again 
immersed  in  the  bath.  Nor  ought  we  soon  to  desist  from 
Lire  diligent  use  of  such  means  : for  there  are  instances  of 
persons,  who,  after  remaining  in  the  snow,  or  being  exposed 
.0  the  freezing  air  during  live  or  six  successive -days,  and 
who  discovered  no  signs  of  life  for  several  hours,  have,  ne- 
vertheless, been  revived  by  persevering  assiduity  in  such 
efforts. 

Ejects  of  extreme  Heat. 

In  the  temperate  climate  3lTf  this  country,  extreme 
leat  seldom  operates  to  the  immediate  extinction  of  life ; but 
mch  incidents  are  not  uncommon  in  those  regions  of  the 
$lobe  which  lie  much  nearer  to  the  equator.  People  ex- 
hausted with  heat  and  fatigue  frequently  drop  down  appar- 
ently dead  in  the  streets.  In  such  a case  some  warm  cor- 
iia!  should  be  poured  into  the  mouth,  if  practicable ; but  if 
•his  cannot  be  done,  the  remedy  may  be  administered  in  the 
brm  ol  a clyster.  Volatile  spirits,  and  other  things  of  a sti- 
nu luting  nature,  may  be  applied  to  the  skin;  which  should 
tr>o  be  well  rubbed  with  coarse  cloths.  Every  kind  of  ex- 
; foment  applied  to  the  surface  of  die  body  is  here  of  advan- 
age:  such  as  whipping  with  nettles,  or  beating  with  rods; 
>y  which  means  some  of  the  ancient  physicians  are  said  to 
lave  revived  persons  apparently  dead. 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

Of  Fainting-Fits,  and  other  Cases  which  require 
immcdia  tc  yJssist  a rice. 

StRONG  and  healthy  persons,  of  a full  habit  of  body, 
are  often  liable  to  fainting-fits  after  violent  exercise,  expo- 
sure to  great  heat,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or  strong 
liquors,  intense  application  to  study,  or  great  agitations  of 
mind. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  vinegar  should  be  held  to  the 
patient’s  nostrils.  The  same  remedy,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water,  should  be  applied  to  his  temples, 
forehead,  and  wrists;  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
with  four  or  five  times  as  much  water,  may,  if  lie  can  swal- 
low, be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fit  proves  obstinate,  or  degenerktes  into  what  is 
called  a syncope , that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and  under- 
'standing,  the  patient  must  be  bled;  after  which,  a clyster 
should  be  administered.  In  the  mean  time,  he  ought  to  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet  and  easy  ; only  giving  him  every  half- 
hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infusion  of  mint,  balm,  sage,  or 
any  mild  herb,  with  the  addition  of  a little  sugar  and 
vinegar. 

When  swoonings,  arising  from  a super-abundance  of 
blood,  happen  frequently  to  the  same  person,  he  should,  by 
way  of  prevention,  confine  himself  to  a light  diet,  consisting 
chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables;  and  using,  for 
drink,  either  sinall-bcer  or  water.  He  should  likewise  take 
a good  deal  of  exercise,  and  be  moderate  in  the  indulgence 
of  sleep.  , 

Fainting-fits,  however,  are  much  more  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  a defect  than  an  excess  of  blood : on  which 
account  they  most  commonly  occur  after  great  evacuations 
of  any  kind,  obstinate  watching,  long  fasting,  and  the  like. 
In  those  cases,  the  treatment  must  be  almost  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  has  been  above  recommended. 

The  patient  should  be  immediately  laid  in  bed,  with  his 
head  low  ; and,  being  covered,  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and 
his  whole  body  be  strongly  rubbed  with  hot  flannels.  Volatile 
salts  or  spirits,  Hungary-water,  or  strong  smelling  herbs,, 
such  as  rue,  mint,  or  rosemary,  may  be  held  to  his  noser 
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jrtis  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy  ; and,  if 
he  can  swallow,  some  hot  wine,  mixed  with  sugar  and  cin- 
namon, may  be  poured  into  his  mouth.  A piece  of  flannel, 
folded  two  or  three  times,  and  dipped  in  hot  wine  or  brandy, 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  warm 
bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 

By  these  means  the  patient  will  probably . soon  begin  to 
recover;  and,  to  promote  his  restoration,  he  ought  now  to 
take  a little  bread  or  biscuit,  soaked  in  hot  spiced  wine,  or, 
if  such  a thing  be  ready,  some  strong  soup  or  broth  : con- 
tinuing to  take  often,  but  in  small  quantities,  some  light 
strengthening  nourishment,  such  as  jellies,  light  roast  meat, 
soup,  and  the  like,  to  prevent  a return  of  the  fit. 

To  this  class  belong  those  fainting-fits  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  accidental  bleeding,  or  the  violent  operation  of 
purgative  medicines.  Such  as  are  the  consequence  of 
blood-letting  seldom  prove  dangerous,  and  generally  termi- 
nate on  the  patient’s  being  laid  in  a horizontal  posture;  in 
which  situation  persons  who  are  subject  to  this  accident 
should  always  be  bled.  On  this  occasion,  however,  should 
the  fainting  not  immediately  cease,  volatile  spirits  may  be 
held  to  the  nose,  and  rubbed  on  the  temples. 

When  fainting  proceeds  from  too  strong  or  acrid  purges 
or  vomits,  the  patient  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if 
he  had  taken  poison.  He  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  such 
liquors  as  are  adapted  to  blunt  the  violence  of  those  sub- 
stances, and  defend  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  the 
force  of  their  irritation.  This  purpose  will  be  answered  by 
milk,  oil,  barley-water,  warm  water,  and  the  like.  It  will 
also  be  proper  to  use  the  same  materials  in  the  form  of  clys- 
ters. The  patient’s  strength  should  afterwards  be  recruited 
by  generous  cordials ; with  which  some  opiate,  as  the 
opiate  confection,  should  be  given. 

Paintings  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  they  proceed  from  the  former, 
the  cure  must  be  effected  by  vomiting,  which  may  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  an  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers.  II' the 
nature  of  the  food  be  the  cause,  stimulating  applications  to 
the  nostrils  and  temples  must  be  used,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  weakness.  Afterwards,  as  soon  as  possible, 
he  should  be  made  to  swallow  a large  quantity  of  light  warm 
fluid,  which  may  dilute  the  acrimony  df  the  offending  matter, 
and  either  promote  the  discharge  of  it  by  vomiting, ’or  carry 
it  down  into  the  intestines. 


^ ‘ J Intoxication . 

In  very  delicate  constitutions,  swoonings  are  sometimei 
occasioned  by  disagreeable  smells.  Upon  such  an  emer 
gency  the  disagreeable  object  should  be  removed,  and  th< 
patient  carried  into  the  open  air,  where  volatile  salts,  o 
Other  stimulating  things,  should  be  held  to  his  nose. 

Fainting-fits  often  happen  in  the  progress  of  diseases 
particularly  fevers.  When  they  happen  at  the  beginning  o 
malignant  fever's,  they  indicate  great  danger.  In  all  sued: 
cases  as  these  now  mentioned,  the  best  remedy  during  th< 
paroxysm  is  vinegar,  both  externally  and  internally  tTsdd 
and  after  it  is  over,  the  free  use  of  lemon  juice  and"  water 
brandy  and  water,  &c.  Swooning?  which  happen  in  disease 
accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  mu  t be  treated  a: 
those  which  proceed  from  weakness ; restraining  at  the  same 
time  the  evacuations.  When  they  occur  towards  the  enr 
of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that  of  the 
exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  patient  must  be  sup 
ported  by -small  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hysteric  women  are  very  liable  to  swoonino 
or  fainting-fits  after  delivery.  These  are  to  be  cured  bv 
generous  cordials,  and  the  admission  of  fresh  air;  by  which 
they  might  likewise  be  often  prevented.  When  they  pro- 
ceed from  excessive  flooding,  the  discharge  ought  by  ail 
means  to  be  restrained. 

In  all  cases  of  fainting,  fresh  air  is  of  the  greate-t  import- 
ance to  the  patient;  of  which,  hovVever,  he  is  too  after. 
deprived  by  the  officious  assiduity  of  his  friends,  who  by- 
crowding  around  him,  perhaps  in  a small  apartment,  coun- 
teract the  very  means  which  are  the  most  proper  to  restore 
him. 

Persons  subject  to  fainting-fits  should  do  all  in  their  power 
both  to  avoid  the. occasions  which  excite  them,  and  overcome 
the  constitutional  weakness  in  which  they  are  founded. 
Every  tit  of  the  kind  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  future 
permanency  of  health,  not  only  by  the  increased  debility 
which  it  occasions,  but  by  the  various  disorders  which  may 
arise  from  a temporary  stagnation  of  the  blood.  Disturbed 
secretions  obstructions  of  vessels,  and  coagulations  of  the 
fluids,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  every  shock  which 
affects  so  much  the  circulation. 

Intoxication. 

Intoxication  is  not  only  extremely  pernicious  to  health, 
buL  an  excess  of  a kind  the  most  degrading  to  human  nature  ; 
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d when  produced  by  ardent  spirits,  it  frequently  occasions 
stanlaneous  death.  The  effects  of  this  Circe  an  poison  are 
nilar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  opium  ; producing  a 
nfusion  in  the  head,  a temporary  derangement  of  the  un- 
:rsttanding,  a partial  or  total  abolition  of  all  the  senses, 
.d  a diminution  of  the  nervous  energy.  Other  kinds  of 
. toxicating  liquors,  as  -Well  as  ardent  spirits,  may  prove 
istructive  of  life;  but  being  taken  in  greater  quantity,  they 
e more  liable  to  be  discharged  from  i lie  stomach,  and 
t- ere  by  prevented  from  occasioning  fatal  effects.  This  is 
»th  the  readiest  and  most  effectual  way  in  which  nature 
n be  relieved  from  her  oppressive  load,  and  vomiting 
ight  always  to  be  excited  when  the  stomach  is  thus  over- 
•arged. 

Of  those  unhappy  persons  who  die  in  a state  of  intoxica- 
■ 3h,  the  greater  part  lose  their  lives  from  an  inability  to 
induct  themselves.  Rendered  incapable  of  walking,  they 
ruble  down,  and,  if  not  immediately  destroyed  by  the  acci- 
nt,  lie  in  some  awkward  posture,  which  obstructs  the  cir- 
liation  or  breathing,  till  at  length  they  often  expire. 

A person  intoxicated  with  liquor  should  never  be  left  by 
rmself  till  his  clothes  have  been  loosened,  and  himself  laid 
such  a posture  as  is  most  favourable  for  continuing  the 
tal  motions,  and  discharging  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
he  best  posture  for  facilitating  the  latter,  is  to  lay  him  upon 
;s  belly.  When  asleep,  he  may.be'  laid  on  his  side,  with 
;s  head  a little  raised ; and  particular  care  should  be  taken 
u at  his  neck  be  no  way  distorted,  or  have  any  thing  about 
too  tight. 

The  thirst  occasioned  by  drinking  strong  liquors  is  most 
lt  fely  allayed-by  water  with  a toast,  tea,  or  infusions  of  the 
mmon  herbs,  such  as  balm,  sage,  and  the  like.  To  excite 
uniting,  the  fittest  beverage  is  an  infusion  of  chamomile- 
nvers  ; and  indeed  this  is  the  object  which  ought  always 
» be  promoted  in  the  state  of  intoxication. 

Getting  JVetted.' 

Though  the  accident  here  mentioned  has  no  title  to  be 
omprehended  in  the  list  of  diseases,  yet  as  it  may,  if  neg- 
ated, give  rise  to  many  such,  and  those  too  of  the  most 
ingerous  kind,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  the  purpose  of 
i re  venting  its  effects. 

1 his  accident  is  at  all  times  less  frequent  in  towns  than 
: i the  country,  especially  since  the  use  of  the  umbrella  has 
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been  introduced  ; but  there*  is  no  person,  however  strong 
his  constitution,  who  may  not  be  affected  by  it.  Indeed,  n 
certain  circumstances,  a vigorous  and  athletic  man  ma’ 
s\i fT'cr  more  violently  from  it  than  even  the  weak  and  deli 
cate.  To  both  it  may  prove  fata!  : and  this  consideratioi 
is  a sufficient  apology,  it  any  were  necessarv , for  pointing 
out  the  method  which  ought  to  be  pursued  on  such  an  occa 
sion  by  those  who  would  pay  due  attention  to  the  preserva 
tion  of’ health. 

When  a person  is  wetted  he  ought  never  to  stand,  but  t< 
continue  in  motion  till  he  arrives  at  a place  where  he  ma' 
be  suitably  accommodated.  Here  he  should  strip  off  hi 
wet  clothes,  to  be  changed  for  such  as  are  dry,  and  hav< 
those  parts  of  his  body  which  have  been  wetted  well  rubber 
with  a dry  cloth.  They  should  then  be  washed  with  bran 
dy,  or  some  other  spirituous  liquor,  and  afterwards  drj 
clothes  be  put  on.  The  legs,  shoulders,  and  arms,  ar< 
generally  the  parts  most  exposed  to  wet : they  should,  there' 
fore,  be  particularly  attended  to ; but,  if  the  whole  bod* 
lias  more  or  less  suffered  from  the  accident,  the  whole  shoulc 
be  rubbed  and  embrocated  in  the  manner  already  mentioned 
It  is  almost  incredible  how  many  diseases  may  be  preventer 
by  adopting  this  course.  Catarrhs,  inflammations,  rheuma- 
tisms, diarrhoeas,  fevers,  and  consumptions,  are  the  loremosi 
among  the  train  which  frequently  follow  an  accident  ot  this 
kind.'  1 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Cosmetics . . . Warts , and  Corns . 

Various  artifices  have  in  all  ages  been  practised  foi 
improving  the  complexion,  and  removing  blemishes,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  face.  In  ancient  times,  the  expedient 
was  not  uncommon,  among  women,  ot  attempting  to  stain 
with  a black  colour  the  interior  part  of  the  eyes ; and  similar 
efforts  have  been  made  in  later  periods  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  eye-brows.  Put  the  practice  of  the  cosmetic  art,  in 
modern  times,  is  chiefly  restricted  to  that  of  painting  the 
face ; -a  practice  which,  however  much  cultivated  by  the 
rudest  nations,  is  not  only  repugnant  to  nature,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  lo  the  genuine  complexion,  which 
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affects  to  improve.  It  is  likewise,  in  many  eases,  no  less 
^judicial  to  health;  and  when  the  painting  "is  extended 
. er  the  surface  of  the  breasts,  it  has,  in  some  instances, 
i en  found  to  prove  even  fatal. 

'Nor  is  it  surprising  that  pernicious  effects  should  ensue 
•.un  painting  the  skin,  when  we  consider  the  nature  oi  the 
iterials  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  They  consist,  for 
.'2  most  part,  of  a preparation  of  lead  in  disguise,  com- 
ned  with  oil,  and  either  scented,  or  not,  with  some  per- 
:ne.  When  this  factitious  pigment  is  applied  to  the 
. dy  its  effects  are  to  shut  the  porhs,  to  constrict  the  small 
: taneous  vessels,  and  to  harden  the  skin ; the  con- 
fluence of  which  is,  that  perspiration  is  obstructed, 
lence  arise  tooth-aches,  and  rheumatic  pains  of  the 
jacent  parts ; and  the  skin  being  thickened  as  well  as 
. rdened,  it.  assumes  a pallid,  coarse,  and  haggard,  ap- 
. arance,  which,  admitting  afterwards  of  no  remedy,  can 
ly  be  concealed  by  the  application  of  a fresh  coat  of 
int  Thus  the  practice  is  perpetuated,  and  what  was  at 
st  adopted  from  a chimerical  and  fantastic  idea  of  im- 
oving  the  beauty  of  the  countenance,  terminates  in  the 
Lai  necessity  of  hiding  its  deformity. 

A clearness  and  bloom  of  the  complexion  can  be  improv- 
in  no  other  way  than  by  the  preservation,  and,  where 
is  possible,  the  improvement  of  health.  How  this  may  be 
■st  secured  has  already  been  shown  in  the  chapters  on  air, 
i ercise,  &c. 

To  set  off  the  complexion  with  all  the  advantage  it  can 
•fain,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  wash  the  face  with 
ire  water;  or,  if  any  thing  farther  be  occasionally  neces- 
■y,  it  is  only  the  addition  of  a little  soap,  which,  however, 
ouldbe  afterwards  washed  off. 

An  object  more  subservient  to  health,  and  which  merits 
ie  attention,  is  the  preservation  of  the  teeth ; the  care  of 
inch,  considering  their  importance  in  preparing  the  food 
r digestion,  is,  in  general,  far  from  being  sufficiently  cul- 
/ated.  I believe  that  very  few  persons,  comparatively, 
asn  their  mouth  in  the  morning;  which  ought  always  to  be 
uic.  Indeed,  though  the  operation  seems  not  the  most 
licate  to  spectators  at  the  table,  tins  ought  to  be  practised 
the  conclusion  ol  every  meal  where  either  animal  food  or 
cgelables  are  eaten:  for  the  former  is  apt  to  leave  behind 
a rancid  acrimony,  and  the  latter  an  acidity,  both  of  them 
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hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Washing  the  mouth  frequently  will 
cold  water  is  not  only  serviceable  in  keeping  the  teetl 
clean,  but  in  strengthening  the  gums,  the  firm  adhesion  oi 
which  to  the  teeth  is  of  great  importance  in  preserving  then: 
sound  and  secure. 

Picking  teeth  properly  is  also  greatly  conducive  to  their 
preservation;  but  the  usual  manner  oi  doing  this  is  by  nc 
means  favourable  to  the  purpose.  A pick-tooth,  with  most 
people,  is  used  in  the  manner  of  a tobacco-pipe,  or  rather 
ns  a plug  of  tobacco,  twisted  round  and  squeezed  by  the 
lips,  in  a kind  of  awkward  mastication;  and  whf*n  it  is 
wielded  in  the  hand  of  the  possessor,  it  is  more  as  a weapon 
of  hostility  than  defence  to  the  teeth.  When  it  is  necessary 
to,  pick  the  teeth,  the  operation  ought  to  be  performed  with 
due  care,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  gums;  but  the  safest  and 
best  way  of  doing  it  is  always  before  a looking-glass. 

Many  persons,  while  laudably  attentive  to  preserve  their 
teeth,  do  them  hurt  by  too  much  officiousness.  They  daily 
apply  to  them  some  dentifrice  powder,  which  they  rub  so 
hard  as  not  only  to  injure  the  enamel  by  excessive  friction, 
but  to  hurt  the  gums  even  more  than  by  the  abuse  of  the 
pick-tooth.  The  quality  of  some  of  the  dentifrice  powders 
advertised  in  news-papers  is  extremely  suspicious;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  are  not  altogether  free  of 
a corrosive  ingredient.  One  of  the  safest  and  best  compo* 
sitions  for  the  purpose  is  a mixture  of  *two  parts  of  scuttle- 
fish  bone,  and  one  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  both  finely  pow- 
dered ; which  is  calculated  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
without  hurting  them,  but  to  preserve  the  firmness  ol  the 
gums. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  sound  teeth,  from  their  use  in 
mastication,  a proper  attention  to  their  treatment  conduc  es 
not  a little  to  the  sweetness  of  the  breath.  This  is  indeed 
often  affected  by  other  causes  existing  in  the  lungs,  the  sto- 
mach, and  sometimes  even  in  the  bowels;  but  a rotten  state 
of  the  teeth,  both  from  the  putrid  smell  emitted  by  carious 
bones  and  the  impurities  lodged  in  their  cavities,  never  fails 
of  aggravating  an  unpleasant  breath  wherever  there  is  a 
tendency  of  that  kind. 

The  smallest  eruption  on  the  face  is  apt  to  disfigure  the 
countenance,  and  therefore;  merits  some  attention.  1 he  most 
frequent  of  tins  kind  is  pimples,  which  proceed  from  an 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  chiefly  infest  those  who  arc 
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dieted  to  the  drinking  of  strong  and  heating  liquors.  It 
.-ommon  to  wash  them  with  a little  Hungary  water,  or 
indy;  but  what  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  Gou- 
d s vegeto-mineral  water.  Topical  applications,  however, 

» of  advantage  only  when  the  pimples  arise  from  a local 
use:  for  when  they  proceed  from  a vitiated  state  of  the  fluids 
; eruption  cannot  be  prevented  in  any  other  way  than  by 
erecting  the  cause  which  produces  them.  In  such  con- 
ditions the-diet  ought  to  be  light  and  cooling,  and  the 
dy  kept  gently  open. 

:But  a more  permanent,  blemish  of  the  face  is  the  kind  of 
crescence  called  a ivccrt.  This  proceeds  from  no  general  af- 
•:tion  of  the  system,  and  is  merely  a local  effect.  When 
irts  do  not  prove  troublesome,  nothing  should  be  done  to 
em,  as  they  generally  either  fall  off  or  waste  gradually 
•ay  ; but  when  from  their  size  or  situation  they  require  to 
removed,  there  are  different  methods  of  treating  them, 
they  be  pendulous  or  have  narrow  necks,  a silk  thread 
ixe'd  may  be  tied  tight  round  them  at  the  base,  and  kept 
that  situation  until  they  fall  off’. 

' When  their  bases  are  broad,  eseharotic  applications  are 
mmonlv  made  use  of;  but  they  ought  to  be  of  the  milder 
id.  Of  these,  one  of  the  best  is  crude  sal  ammoniac; 
should  first  be  moistened  in  water,  and  then  well  rubbed 
'on  the  wart  two  or  three  times  a-clay.  Liquid  salt  of 
•far,  and  sometimes  spirits  of  hartshorn,  have  answered  the 
lie  purpose.  Some  recommend  also  the  j uice  of  onions, 
d others  that  of  celandine;  but  the  most  effectual  appli- 
tion  is  the  tincture  of  min  iated  iron,  applied  every  day. 
The  most  troublesome  excrescences,  however,  are  corns. 

' lese  are  small  hard  tubercles,  commonly  situated  on  the 
is  or  other  parts  of  the  feet,  and  sometimes  on  the  hands, 
iiev  are  always  the  effect  of  pressure;  and,  when  seated 
the  toes  or  feet,  generally  arise  from  tight  shoes.  When 
rns  are  situated  on  parts  much  exposed  to  pressure,  they 
me  times  occasion  great  pain.  Various  remedies  are  re- 
mmended  for  the  cure  or  removal  of  these  tubercle^, 
ne  is  to  bathe  the  part  about  half  an  hour  in  warm  water* 
en  to  pare  as  much  off  them  as  possible  without  giving 
.in,  and  to  apply  over  them  a little  wax  ointment.  If  this 
^atment  be  frequently  repeated,  whT;  pressure  from  the 
oes  is  prevented,  they  generally  fall  off.  Another  method 
■ to  allow  them  to  grow  to  some  length  through  a piece  of 
x for  a ted  leather,  properly  secured  by  plaster,  or  by  any 
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olher  means,  and  afterwards  to , pick  them  out,  or  to  c 
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HES  E two  classes  of  men,  considered  in  a polin'c 
view,  rorm  a valuable  part  of  the  nation;  and  of  so  are 
importance  are  they  to  the  security  of  the  government  tf 
. ibert.es  and  interests  of  the  public,  that  the  preservation 
their  health  is  an  object  which  merits  particular  attentioi 
I\ot  more  than  halt  a century  has  elapsed  since  this  branc 
of  medical  science  began  to  be  cultivated  with  ,-ny  d-^rc 
of  success,  or  indeed  even  of  industry;  but  within  'tffi 

time  it  has  been  constantly  prosecuted  in  manv  iudieioi 
publications.  • J 


In  respect  of  the  army,  it  is  observed  by  the  learned  S 
John  Pringle,  that  the  preservatives  from  diseases  ar»  not  t 
depend  on  medicines,  nor  on  any  thing  which  a soldier  ca 
have  in  his  power  to  neglect.  Innumerable  instances  cor 
linn  the  justness  of  this  remark ; and  it  is  an  unqueslionabl 
ract,  that  the  preservation  ot  the  health  of  troons  depend 
as  much  on  the  observance  of  due  .regulations*  respectin 
diet,  6ec.  in  camp  or  in  quarters,  as  the  success  of  their  mill 
tary  exertions  does  on  their  discipline  and  subordination  ii 
the  field.  It  is  not  at  present  our  design  to  enter  into  ; 
minute  detail  of  the  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  soi 
diers : all  that  we  propose  is  to  point  out  the  most  imporlan 
objects  ol  consideration  relative  to  the  subject. 

In  all  classes  of  men,  the  use  of  proper  diet  is  indispen- 
sable  for  the  preservation  of  health.  The  food  of  a soldici 
niaj/  be  coarse,  hut  it  should  be  wholesome  and  abun- 
dant, such  as  is  common  among  the  labourer's  of  the  coun- 
►,ry;  and  the  present  pay  of  a British  soldier,  if  properh 

laid  out,  can  well  afford  even  better.  J 


I h e men  ought  to  he  divided  into  small  messes,  and  pro- 
per stoppages  made  from  their  pay  to  provide  food.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  an  officer  to  see  that  the  meals  he 
regular,  sufficient,  comfortably  cooked,  and  that  the  men 
behave  at  them  with  due  decorum.  Great  care  outfit  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  corrupted  ffesh* 
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;ldv,  or  half-baked  bread,  spoiled  corn,  mixed  flour,  or 
,:r  nutritious  substances  ol  bad  quality. 

)ne  meal  of  animal  food  is  sufficient  for  a healthy  man  in 
•ntv-four  hours  ; and  it  would  be  agood  regulation  were 
: meal  taken  some  hours  later  than  is  at  present  the  cus- 
in  camp.  Digestion  is  best  performed  while  the  body 
,ains  at  rest.  Military  exercise's  should  therefore  be 
ided  as  much  as  possible  immediately  after  eating;  and 
. ;e  men  whose  duty  calls  them  to  watch  during  the 
it,  would  be  better  supported  by  a full  than  an  empty 
: each. 

Wothing  is  so  agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  whole- 
e to  a soldier,  after  a fatiguing  and  perhaps  a wet  march, 

, ome  warm  soup.  To  boil  the  meat  is  therefore  the  mode  ' 
ooking  Which  ought  to  be  most  generally  used  in  the 
\r.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  vegetables 
boil  with  the  meat;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very 
cate  in  what  are  selected  for  this  purpose.  II  the  various 
ds  of  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  and  potatoes, 
ich  are  universally  approved  of,  cannot  be  procured,  the 
d or  water  cresses,  the  brooklime,  the  scur.vy-grass,  the 
d sorrel,  and  lettuce,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
d,  make  wholesome  as  well  as  agreeable  additions  to 
p.  When  in  a fixed  camp,  soldiers  should  be  encouraged 
■ultivate  various  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  espe- 
ly  potatoes.  It  would  conduce  much  also  to  the  salu- 
:y  as  well  as  t he  nutritious  qualities  of  these  soups,  were 
1 ry  mess  to  have  a certain  quantity  of  barley,  or,  whats 
rds  more  substantial  nourishment,  decorticated  oats,  cut 
afs,  dried  peas,  or  rice,  to  add  to  their  broth.  Fresh  ani- 
food  should  always  be  provided,  if  possible.  When 
umstanees;  however,  render  it  necessary  to  subsist  on 
ed  provisions,  their  injurious  consequences  may  be  con- 
trabiy  mitigated,  by  paying  proper  attention  to  their 
tdness,  as  well  as  to  the  mode  of  dressing  them. 

Upe  fruits,  in  moderate  quantity,  are  wholesome;  and, 
itrary  to  the  vulgar  prejudice,  tend  rather  to  prevent  than 
induce  complaints  of  the  bowels.  Unripe  fruits  of  all 
ds,  especially  stone-fruits,  are  well  known  to  be  injuri- 
;,  and  should  never  be  eaten  raw. 

To  prevent  an  army  from  being  seized  with  the  scurvy, 
ing  a season  when  fresh-meat  and  vegetables  are  likely  to 
■ome  scarce,  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  a large', quan- 
of  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  mustard-seed,  leehsj  sour- 
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crout,  pickled  cabbages,  &c.  and  sub-acid  fruits  laid 
store  beforehand.  These  might  be  sold  in  moderate  cji 
tities,  at  a low  rate,  during  winter;  and  all  means  shouli 
the  same  time  be  used  to  oblige  the  men  to  form  themse! 
into  messes,  and  buy  a little  fresh  meat  daily.  Fermei! 
maIt-liquof,  cyder,  and  acescent  drinks,  are  at  no  time  rr 
useful  than- when  the  scurvy  is  beginning  to  make  its  app< 
ance.  On  such  occasions  the  Russian  quass-loavcs  wc 
be  particularly  wholesome,  and  convenient  lor  making  sr 
beer.  These  are  composed  of  oat  or  rye-meal  mixed  v 
ground  malt ; and,  when  made  into  cakes  with  plain  wa 
arc  baked  and  kept  for  use.  They  make  a pleasant  aci 
lous  liquor  by  being  infused  twenty-four  or  thirtv  hour? 
boiling  water,  with  a little  dried  mint  or  other  aroin; 
herb. 

During  the  prevalence  of  bloody  fluxes,  the  men  origin 
be  allowed  plenty  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  such  as  gro; 
barley,  rice,  potatoes,  and  dried  peas ; but  they  should 
train  entirely  from  pot-herbs  and  green  fruits.  No  obj 
tion  is  made,  however,  to  the  free  use  of  ripe  fruit, 
these  occasions  they  should  also  use  fat  and  mucilagim 
broths;  or  sago,  and  a little  astringent  wine,  if  it  can  be  p 
cured  good ; but  meagre  wines  and  fermented  liquors  wo 
be  pernicious  to  their  bowels. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  custom  of  taking  a li: 
and  warm  break  1’asf,  such  as  tea  or,  coffee,  renders  men 
lieate  and  susceptible  of  taking  cold.  So  much  were 
leaders  of  the  French  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this 
mark,  that  warm  breakfasts  were  strictly  prohibited  in  c 
of  their  northern  armies.  Upon  the  authority  of  a genl 
man  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  every  n 
was  allowed  half  a pint  of  good  wine,  which  he  took  w 
his  bread.  Few  of  these  men  were  unfit  lor  duty,  thou 
the  weather  was  extremely  severe.  It  may  be  laid  dm 
as  a maxim,  that  a soldier  will  be  able  to  bear  fatigue  a 
hardship  with  vigour  and  alacrity,  in  proportion  as  he  li' 
well.  In  this  country,  a pint  of  good  porter,  or  sound  a 
might  be  substituted  for  wine.  The  men  should  not 
allowed  to  purchase  this  at  pleasure ; but  it  should  be  re« 
larJy  issued,  and  the  expense  slopped  from  their  pay. 

Cheap,  om  e lent,  and  nourishing  puddings  may  be  co 
posed  of  boiled  barlev,  molasses,  and  ginger. 

Bread,  empli  aticallv  termed  the  staff  of  life,  is  what  t 
soldier  chiefly  depends  upon  for  support.  \\  hiie  an  an 
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in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  furn  sh  this  article  in  abundance, 
id  with  regularity.  It  is  the  settled,  but  perhaps  errone- 
;s,  custom  to  furnish  armies  with  bread  fermented  and 
.aed  into  the  form  ol  loaves.  Biscuits  would,  on  many 
easions,  be  preferable  : a loaf  sometimes  becomes  mouldy 
. d uneatable  in  a few  days;  oiscuits  will  keep  in  perfection 
-months.  Bread  baked  amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion 
aii  army  in  motion,  is  apt  to  be  improperly  prepared  ; 
d in  this  state  it  is  very  unwholesome  ; but  the  quality  of 
>cun  made  at  a dislance,  and  with  regularity,  may  always 
depended  upon.  The  hardness  of  biscuit  is  removed  by 
iking  it  in  warm  water;  and  the  rawness  or  dough mess 
bread  is  in  some  measure  corrected  by  toasting  iff 
lit  would  be  well  were  the  promiscuous  sale  of  distilled 
irits  to  soldiers  wholly  prohibited.  In  hot  weather  they 
J peculiarly  injurious.  The  mortality  of  our  troops  in  the 
,est  Indies  has  been  attributed,  by  every  medical  writer, 
much  to  the  intemperate  use  of  spirits  as  to  the  effects  of 
2 climate.  It  is  not  denied  that  in  some  situations  they 
- y be  necessary;  but  that  necessity  is  to  h*  inrW!  nf 
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inanity,  and  sound  policy  conspire  to  recommend  the  uce  o 
woollen  clothing  for  British  soldiers,  at  least  during  an  en 
camp  inept.  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  a judicious  and  experience! 
physician  in  the  diseases  of'  the  army,  observes,  that  a wool 
len  stock  or  neck-cloth,  with  a flannel  waistcoat  and  wor 
sted  gloves,  may  be  purchased  for  about  half  a crown  pe 
man,  and  would  contribute  to  preserve  the  lives  of  manv 
whereas  the.exper.ee  ofroedicines  and  recruiting  willgrcath 
exceed  the  price  of  these  articles. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  likewise  an  object  of  great  import 
ance  in  an  army  ; for  it  is  observed  that  those  men  who  ar< 
most  negligent  in  this. respect,  are  the  first  who  are  infeclec 
by  diseases.  Hence  the  contagion  is  frequently  spreac 
through  a whole  army,  among  whom  it  often  proves  more 
fatal  than  the  sword.  The  strictest  attention,  therefore,  h 
necessary  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  practice. 

The  method  of  preserving  the  health,  of  seamen  is  in 
many  respects  the  same  with  that  which  relates  to  the  army. 
Cleanliness  and  wholesome  diet,  in  particular,  are  essential 
in  both  classes.  On  board  ships,  the  practice  of  frequent 
scraping,  sweeping,  and  washing  the  decks  daily  should 
never  be  omitted.  In  cold  weather,  if  due  attention  be  paid 
to  cleanliness,  by  means  of  scraping  and  sweeping  well, 
perhaps  it  \vill  be  sufficient  to  wash  the  deck  once  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  as  dampness,  when  joined  to  cold,  is  a powerful 
cause  in  producing  the  scurvy  and  other  diseases.  Mois- 
ture, when  joined  to  heat  and  stagnant  air,  is  also  highly 
prejudicial,  and  frequently  gives  rise  to  putrid  and  malig- 
nant fevers.  The  utmost  attention  should  therefore  be 
paid  to  keep  between  decks  as  dry  as  possible,  by  means  of 
stoves  properly  fitted  ; by  trequent  swabbing  ; by  keeping 
up  a free  circulation  of  air,  and  every  other  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  any  thing  acid,  or  tiiat  is 
apt  to  ferment  and  turn  acid,  remain  in  the  cook’s  coppers, 
or  other  culinary  utensils;  as  a green  rust  or  verdigrease 
may  thence  be  produced,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a 
poison  of  the  most  active  and  virulent  kind. 

Allihe  hammocks  should  be  washed,  cleared,  and  well 
■dried  at  stated  periods,  at  least  once  a month,  and  the 
clothes  and  bedding  frequently  spread  in  rotation,  in  tine 
weather,  on  the  booms,  or  hung  up  forward  tor  airing. 
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eamen,  likewise,  in  hot  climates,  should  have  frequent 
mrse  to  bathing  in  the  sea.  'I  his  practice  not  only 
:es  and  strengthens  the  system  in  general,  but  powerfully 
sts  the  organ  - of  digestion,  and  enables  those  who  use  it 
iear  more  faiig  e.  In  a ship,  it  may  be  done  by  having 
kets  full  of  salt  water  thrown  over  the  bod) , especially  du- 
;the  time  that  the  vessel  i within  the  tropics.  But  though 
practice  here  recommended  is  in  general  highly  service- 
■,  the  cold-bath  is  not  to  be  used  when  there  is  much  of 
prickly  heat  on  the  skin,  immediately  after  a full  meal, 

1 after  being  much  heated,  nor  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

w due  supply  of  fresh  air  is  indispensable  for  the  preser- 
on  of  health,  as  well  as  life  iLself.  Every  attention, 
efore,  should  be  paid  to  its  free  and  constant  circulation, 
every  care  taken  to  keep  it  in  as  pure  and  healthy  a 

2 as  possible  between  decks.  Wind- sails  should  be  in 
;tant  use  to  ventilate  between  decks  in  warm  climates, 
the  most  powerful  and  effectual  agent  for  destroying 
ious  or  putrid  air  is  fire,  and  the  best  and  safest  way  of 
municating  it  is  by  stoves. 

'he  precautions  above  mentioned  are  necessary  at  all 
• s;  but  in  bad  weather  more  particular  attention  should 
aid  to  dryness  and  cleanliness,  and  to  the  state  of  the  air 
he  lower  decks:  for  it  is  in  such  weather  that isickness 
ost  apt  to  break  out. 

: he  diet  of  seamen  is  in  general  less  wholesome  than 
t of  the  army.  When  the  usual  allowance  of  salt  beef 
'pork  can  be  diminished,  and  other  articles,  such  as 
,,  potatoes,  flour,  fruit  puddings,  &c.  be  increased,  it 
t in  every  instance  to  be  done.  There  should  always 
plentiful  supply  of  vinegar  and  mustard,  as  these  arti- 
.end  greatly  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  salted  or 
d meat.  The  capsicum  or  Guinea  pepper  is  an  article 
.ily  use  amongst  the  natives  of  hot  countries  in  wet  and 
y seasons;  when  it  seems  to  fortify  the  stomach  and 
whole  body  against  the  attack  of  fever.  It  is  recom- 
ied  to  be  infused  in  vinegar,  and  regularly  served  to 
hip’s  company,  to  use  with  their  meat;  and  in  wet  and 
v'  seasons  a quantity  of  it  might  be  put  into  the  people’* 
or  soup,  in  a palatable  proportion, 
ben  a ship  touches  at  any  port,  great  caution  should  be 
•ved  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  meat  and 
tables  at  first  allowed;  as  the  usual  allowance  in  a 

Ii  climate  is  by  far  too  much  ; and  most  probably  give* 
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rise  to  fluxes,  fevers,  and  a variety  of  bilious  disordei 
7 lie  use  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  therefore,  should  ; 
first  be  cautiously  moderate,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  form  < 
well  prepared  soup;  increasing  the  quantity  by  degree,  t 
the  full  allowance,  i he  same  observation  may  be  mad 
with  respect  to  the  article  of  fruit,  of  which  whatever  . 
used  should  be  perfectly  ripe,. of  the  best  kind,  and  sen  e 
out  in  proportions.  The  utility  of  good  fruit,  however,  r 
well  as  all  acids,  and  fermented  liquors,  in  preserving  seame 
irom  (he  ravages  of  the  scurvy,  is  now  generally  known. 

Water  is  universally  an  essential  article  in  the  support  c 
life,  and  among  seamen  is  frequently  had  or  dciicien 
Spring  water,  where  it  can  be  had,  is  aiwa\  s to  be  preferred 
■next  to  that,  clear,  running  water,  which  should  be  take 
from  as  near  the  source  as  possible.  In  situations  wher 
none  but  unwholesome  water  can  be  procured,  the  proce; 
of  boiling  will  tend  much  to  correct  its  bad  qualities;  an< 
where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  eggs  of  insects  or  ani 
malcules  in  water,  this  precaution  should  never  be  neglected 

If  water  be  hard,  the  addition  of  a little  pearl-ash,  o 
salt  of  tartar,  will  give  it  the  properties  of  soft  water.  1 
muddy,  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum  will  cause  tin 
impurities  to  subside ; or  it  may  be  filtrated  by  forcing  ; 
piece  of  sponge,  or  doubled  flannel,  tight  into  an>  tunnel 
shaped  vessel,  and  letting  the  water  strain  through  i( : or  b' 
passing  through  a barrel  of  clear  sand,  or  a filtering  .-  tone. 

To  preserve  water  from  putrefac  tion,  great  care  shoulc 
be  taken  to  keep  the  casks  perfectly  clean.  The  smalles 
quantity  of  corrupted  matter  being  left  in  them  acts  as  ; 
real  ferment,  and  very  quickly  disposes  the  fresh  water 
with  which  these  vessels  are  filled,  to  become  putrid  in  the 
same,  manner.  It  is  said,  that  the  simple  process  of  firing 
the  casks,  in  putting  the  staves  together,  till  a chart y coa: 
is  formed  over  the  whole  surface,  is  a certain  means  of  pre- 
serving water  pure  and  sweet  for  any  length  of  time. 

To  purify  a quantity  of  corrupted  water,  the  method  is  tc 
add  six  or  eight  pounds  of  powdered  charcoal  to  each  cask, 
It  is  better  to  put  too  much  than  too  little  of  the  powder, 
and  as  much  diluted  v itriolic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  water  a degree  of  acidity  just  perceptible  to 
the  taste.  To  prevent  the  charcoal  from  settling  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cask,  in  the  form  of  a paste,  it  will  be  proper 
to  stir  the  whole  together  with  a stick,  at  least  twice  a 
week. 
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Before  using  the  water  so  preserved,  it  should  be  tried 
passing  a small  quantity  ofit  through  a strainer,  in  the 
rm  of  a jelly-bag,  Idled  with  powdered  charcoal.  If  the 
ater  thus  filtered,  still  have  a turbid  appearance,  a fresh 
entity  of  powdered  charcoal  must  be  added,  till  it  is  be- 
mc  perfectly  clear.  The  whole  of  the  water  may  then 
. passed  through  a filtering  bag,  the  size  of  which  should 
; proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water. 

'The  habit  of  daily  swallowing  a quantity  of  spirituous 
nor  in  its  raw  state,  should  be  most  scrupulously  abstained 
>m ; and  drams  ought  never  to  be  given,  unless  after  great 
igue,  long  exposure  to  cold,  or  on  getting  thoroughly 
2t.  On  Other  occasions,  the  substitute  of  hot  water,  with 
tea-spoonful  of  grated  ginger,  above  mentioned,  may  be 
vantngeously  used. 

. At  the  end  of  a long,  cold,  wet  watch,  rubbing  the  body 
Vj  a change  of  comfortable,  dry  clothing,  and  a glass  of 
adulterated  Spirits,  would,  in  numberless  instances,  pre- 
nt  man;  an  able  seaman  from  appearing  next  day  in 
2 sick  list,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of 
ring  his  life, 

:T-ue  only.,  mode  in  which  liquor  can  be  daily  allowed  lo 
>.men  with  advantage,  is  in  the  form  of  punch,  made 
her  with  lime,  lemon,  or  orange  juice.  The  acid,  sugar, 
hi  a large  proportion  of  water,  tend  greatly  to  correct  the 
hi  qualities  of  the  spirit,  and  counteract  the  bad  effepts  of 
::a-Jief,  particularly  with  regard  to  tire  scurvy, 
sometimes  sailors  are  unavoidably  wet  with  rain  for  many 
successively.  In  this  situation  the  advice  of  Captain, 
gh  should  be  followed ; \ iz.  to  dip  their  clothes  in  the 
water  and  wring  them  out  as  often  as  they  become  filled 
h rain.  To  him,  and  his  unfortunate  companions,  it 
* more  like  a change  of  dry  clothes  than  can  well  be 
igined. 

n cold,  wet  weather,  much  benefit  would  be  derived 
the  use  of  flannel  shirts,  due  attention  being  paid  to 
inliness;  and  sometimes  they  would  be  equally  beneficial 
wvarm  climates  by  preventing  a check  to  perspiration,  so 
juent  and  dangerous  in  those  parts. 

Many  economical  improvements  might  yet  be  made  with 
icct  both  to  soldiers  and  seamen  ; but  such  innovations 
commonly  gradual,  and  the  work  of  a considerable  time. 
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CHAP.  L. 

Cold- Bathing)  Mineral  Waters,  and  Sea-Water. 

c 

observations  have  already  been  made  on  cold- 
bathing in  a preceding  chapter  * ; but  the  subject  is  of  so  great 
importance,  that  ic  merits  more  particular  attention,  were  it 
only  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  use  of  so  pow- 
erful a medieme. 

Cold- bathing  is  promiscuously  resorted  to  by  the  votaries 
both  of  pleasure  and  health;  by  those  whose  fibres  are 
rigid,  and  those  in  whom  they  are  lax ; equally  by  persons 
v/ho  aboupcl  in  blood,  and  persons  deficient  in  the  quantity 
of  the  vital  fluid.  It  would,  therefore,  be  repugnant  to 
common  sense  to  suppose  that  a thing  which  operates  so 
powerfully  u pon  the  body,  could  possibly  produce  the  same 
effects  in  constitutions  net  only  dissimilar,  but  directly  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  The  practice,  however,  is  now  become 
very  general  for  people  of  all  descriptions  to  have  recourse 
to  sea-bathing  in  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  either  of  the 
preservation  or  the  recovery  of  health.  That,  when  pro- 
perly used,  it  contributes  in  the  highest  degree  to  both,  is  a 
fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt : but  when  on  the  other  hand 
It  is  greatly  misapplied,  the  effect  is  so  extremely  dangerous 
as  of  en  to  prove  fatal.  The  truth  of  this  remark  will  more 
clearly  appear,  if  we  take  a view  of  the  obvious  effects  of 
cold-bathing. 

Cold  water,  when  applied  to  the  body  by  immersion, 
acts  both  by  its  gravity  and  temperature.  By  suddenly 
constricting  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  it  forcibly  drives  the 
blood  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  whence  arises  an 
instantaneous  oppression  of  the  vital  organs.  It  the  blood 
be  in  too  great  quantity,  there  is  danger  lest  some  of  the 
vessels  burst  by  the  violent  distention  which  they  suffer ; 
and  if  the  vital  powers  are  not  strong  enough  to  re-act 
with  force*  sufficient  to  propel  the  blood  outwards,  an 
immediate  stagnation,  with,  its  fatal  consequences,  must 
■ensue. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  effects  of  cold-bathing  when 
improperly  used  : but  when  employed  in  favourable  circum- 
stances it  is  highly  conducive  to  health.  It  accelerates  the 


* See  Chap.  X.  .Book  I. 
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motion  of  the  blood,  promotes  the  different  secretions,  dissi- 
pates incipient  obstructions,  and  gives  permanent  vigour 
to  the  solids. 

From  waat  has  already  been  said,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  constitutions  and  cases  in  which  a recourse 
may  surely  be  had  to  cold-bathing.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
people  of  a relaxed  habit  of  body,  whether  this  be  the  effect 
of  constitutional  or  adventitious  causes,  provided  that  the 
viscera  or  various  bowels  be  sound.  Persons,  likewise, 
subject  to  slow  but  habitual  discharges,  arising  from  a laxity 
of  particular  parts,  are  much  benefited  by  it ; and  in  nervous 
constitutions,  where  the  temperature  of  it  is  properly 
adjusted  to  the  sensibility  of  the  patient,  it  is  the  most  pow- 
erful remedy. 

The  adjustment  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  a very- 
important  consideration  in  the  practice  of  bathing;  and, 
on  this  account;  where  extreme  cold  fresh  water  might 
prove  hurtful,  bathing  in  salt  water  may  be  used  both  with 
safety  and  advantage;  It  is  not  only  more  uniform  in  tem- 
perature, but,  by  its  stimulating  effects  on  the  skin,  con- 
duces to  excite  that  re-action  of  the  vital  powers  which 
is  necessary  to  render  bathing  of  any  advantage  to  the 
health.  . 

The  temperature  of  the  sea,  though  varying  considerably 
in  different  seasons,  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  uniform 
than  that  of  any  inland  water  that  is  ever  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  which  is  not  a thermal  spring,  possessing 
in  itself  a source  of  heat.  The  vast  body  of  water  in  the 
sea,  and  the  perpetual  agitation  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
render  it  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  external  changes  of 
temperature,  particularly  at  a considerable  depth  below  the 
surface.  At  its  upper  part,  however,  which  alone  is  em- 
ployed for  bathing  or  drinking,  it  undergoes  great  variations 
of  temperature  in  different  times  of  the  year.  On  the  shores 
of  England,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  seldom,  in  the  severest 
weather,  lower  in  temperature  than  40',  or  higher  in  the 
hottest  summer  than  Go  ; whereas  the  heat  of  rivers,  espe- 
cially when  shallow,  and  their  current  slow,  rises  higher  and 
sinks  lower  than  each  of  these  points. 

During  the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  washing  or  bathing 
ought  to  be  practised  every. day.  No  other  expedient  tends 
in  a greater  degree  to  strengthen  the  constitution,  to  sup- 
press. or  diminish  the  susceptibility  ot  infection,  and  to 
prevent  diseases.  Bathing  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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means  of  purifying  the  skin,  of  restoring  free  perspiration, 
an  , °'-PIt-‘^rving  the  surface  of  (lie  body  lirom  eruptions 
ana  other  troublesome  disorders.  Children  accustomed  to 
t a bath  will  more  easily  overcome  diseases  incident  to 
infancy,  particularly  the  measles  and  small-pox. 

Daily  .bathing  in  ( old  water,  however,  is  certainly  not 
the  pioper  means  ol  strengthening  infants,  or  improving 
then  health',  f he  contracting  power  of  cold  produces 
rigidity  of  the  fibres,  obstructs  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
surface,  and  renders  the  whole  skin  too  parched  and  dry  for 
so  tender  an  age. 

From  tn  e birth  of  a child  to  tile  second  year  of  its  age  the 
tepid  bath  only'  ought  to  be  employed ; and  after  that  period 
the  cool  bath  ; the  constitution  of  infants  requiring  this  gra- 
dual change  of  temperature.  During  the  first  year  c!  life, 
they  are  evidently  in  want  of  a moderate,’  degree  or  Warmth, 
nearly  resembling  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the 
womb.  New-born  babes,  or  even  those  under  a twelve- 
month old,  cannot  endure  a very  cold  air,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  treated  with  additional  precaution  in  bathing. 

Tiie  hike  warm  bath  is  mo  t suitable  to  the  first  siage 
ol  infancy.  The  Russians,  we  know,  plunge  their  children 
in  the  waters  of  frozen  rivers,  and  the  same  was  the  practice 
of  the  aneient  Germans;  but  this  trial  of  vital  strength  is 
too  severe  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  costs  the  lives  of 
numerous  innocents.  The  sudden  effect  of  cold  is  too  vio- 
lent a stimulus  for  the  frame  of  a tender  infant,  in  whose 
mind  it  perhaps  produces  all  the  terrors  of  instant  death. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  its  life  an  infant  ought  to 
be  daily  bathed  in  moderately  warm  water;  in  the  next 
nine  months  the  water  should  be  only  lukewarm;  after  the 
first  year  its  temperature  may  be  still  more  reduced ; and 
after  the  second  the  bath  should  be  cool. 

From  the  third  year  of  its  age  a child  may  be  bathed  in 
cold  water;  but  it  is  not  here  meant,  in  water  as  cold  as 
ice.  It  is  proper  to  make  a distinction  between  moderately 
warm,  lukewarm,  warm,  tepid/cool,  and  cold.  By  the  expres- 
sion moderately  warm,  is  understood  that  degree  of  heat 
when  the  hand,  or,  if  this  be  not  sufficiently  sensible,  the 
foot,  may  remain  in  it  for  some  time  without  experiencing 
the  least  disagreeable  sensation:  the  lukewarm  bath  is  about 
the  same  temperature  as  new  milk.  The  Cool  bath  signifies 
a temperature  equal  to  that  of  water  which  has  been  kept  in 
a room  for  a considerable  time,  so  that  its  dullness  is  taken 
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off : and  the  cold-bath  ought  to  correspond  with  river  water 
in  the  height  of  summer. 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  elucidate  the  different  tempera- 
tures with  some  more  precision.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of 
a child,  the  water  in  which  it  is  bathed  ought  never  to  exceed 
the  93th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  by  progres- 
sively reducing  the  warmth  of  tire  bath  one  degree  every 
month,  it  will  stand  at  86°  when  the  child  is  one  year  old  ; 
which  will  produce  the  sensation  of  what  is  called  luke- 
warm. If  this  temperature  be  still  farther  reduced  in  the 
next  twelve  months,  so  that  the  mercury  in  the  glass  falls  to 
74°,  when  the  child  has  completed  the  second  year  of  its 
life,  it  may  then  with  propriety  be  termed  a cool  bath. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  of  using  the  cold  bath,  few  ob- 
servations are  necessary.  It  is  more  suitable  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  especially  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it; 
and  the  most  proper  time  is  the  morning,  or  at  least  before 
dinner.  One  should  never  enter  it  chilly,  but  always  in  a 
temperate  state,  inclining  rather  to  warm.  A quick  immer- 
sion with  the  head  foremost  is  the  best  mode  of  bathing. 
W hen  this  is  not  practised  the  head  should  always  be  first 
wetted  ; and  there  needs  no  stay  in  the  water  after  the  shock 
is  received.  When  an  agreeable  glow  is  immediately  dif- 
fused over  the  body,  it  is  a sign  that  the  bath  has  proved  sa- 
lutary ; but  if  it  be  succeeded  by  dullness,  head-ach,  or  any 
internal  pain,  and  this  likewise  repeatedly,  there  is  reason 
to  desist  from  the  use  of  it. 

0 

But  the  external  use  of  water  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
’ the  body  may  be  affected  by  this  useful  and  medicinal  ele-  - 
menti  Mineral  waters,  or  those  impregnated  by  nature 
with  peculiar  qualities,  exert  a powerful  influence  on  the 
animal  oeconomy  when  internally  used  ; some  by  strengthen- 
ing the  constitution,  some  by  purging,  and  others  by  in- 
creasing the  discharges,  of  urine,  perspiration,  or  both. 
Waters  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  coun* 
try,  and  in  this  island  they  are  numerous.  For  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader  vve  shall  mention  some  of  the  principal, 
with  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  chiefly  celebrated  ; but 
without  specifying  the  various  ingredients  which  enter  into 
their  composition. 
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Malvern  Water. 

The  extensive  and  lofty  range  of  the  Malvern  bills  occu- 
pies a great  part  ol  the  south-west  of  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter, forming  a distant  boundary  to  the  rich  v ale  of  the  Se- 
vern lying  to  the  east,  and  standing  as  a frontier  between 
this  county  and  that  of  Hereford.  The  village  of  Great 
Malvern,  situated  about  halfway  between  Ledbury  and  the- 
city  of  Worcester,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  a spring  of 
remarkable  purity,  which,  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of  its 
waters,  has  acquired  the  name  of  Holy  Well.  The  water  of 
this  well  is  chiefly  used  externally,  in  painful  and  deep 
seated  ulcerations,  the  consequence  of  a scrophulous  habit, 
and  in  some  cutaneous  disorders;  but  it  is  also  used  with 
some  advantage  in  a few  internal  diseases.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  painful  affections  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  attended  with  the  discharge  of 'bloody,  puruient, 
or  foetid  urine ; the  liectic  fever  produced  by  scrophulous 
ulcerations  of  the  lungs;  or  very  extensive  and  irriiaiing 
sores  on  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  also  fistulas  of  long 
standing,  which  have  been  neglected,  and  become  constant 
and  troublesome  sores. 

The  internal  use  of  this  water  is  sometimes  attended  at 
first  with  a slight  nausea,  and  not  unfrequent  ly,  for  the  first 
day  or  two,  it  occasions  some  degree  of  drowsiness,  ver- 
tigo, or  slight  pain  of  the  head,  which  comes  on  a few  mi- 
nutes after  drinking  it.  but  this  e fleet  is  ascribed  to  a tem- 
porary fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  ‘occasioned  by  t he 
great  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  wrater  is  absorbed; 
and  these  symptoms  go  off  spontaneously  after  a few  days, 
or  may  readily  be  removed  by  a mild  purgative.  The  effects 
of  this  water  upon  the  bowels  are  by  no  means  uniform: 
very  often  it  purges  briskly  for  a few  days;  at  other  times 
the  body  is  rendered  costive  by  its  use,  especially  in  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  malt-liquors.  In  aii  cases 
it  increases  the  discharge  of  urine,  and  improves  the  gene- 
ral health  of  the  patient. 

Bristol  Water. 

Bristol  Hot  Well  is  situated  about  a mile  below  the  city 
of  Bristol,  and  within  four  miles  of  the  British  channel. 
The  water  of  this  spring,  from  its  extraordinary  quality  of 
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keeping  untainted  for  a great  length  of  time  in  hot  climates, 
forms  a most  valuable  provision  for  long  voyages,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly exported  in  great  quantities  to  distant  parts. 

The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this  water,  when  fresh 
from  the  spring,  are,  at  first  a gentle  glow  in  the  stomach, 
succeeded  sometimes  by  a slight  degree  of  head-ach  and 

fiddiness,  but  which  soon  go  off.  In  its  effects  on  the 
idneys  it  nearly  resembles  the  Malvern  water,  as  it  does 
likewise  in  its  operation  on  the  bowels;  though  on  the 
whole  a tendency  to  costiveness  is  the  more  general  conse- 
quence of  a continued  use  of  Bristol  water ; and  therefore 
the  use  of  a mild  laxative  is  often  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  of  employing' this  water  me- 
dicinally, the  time  recommended  for  the  first  dose  is  before 
breakfast,  as  early  in  the  morning  as  the  patient  chooses  to 
rise,  when  it  is  usual  to  take  two  glasses ; interposing  be- 
tween them  half  an  hour  spent  in  gentle  exercise.  T wo  more 
glasses,  with  the  same  interval,  are  generally  given  about 
the  middle  period  between  .breakfast  and  dinner;  and  the 
water  is  seldom  afterwards  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  size  of  the  glass  varies  from  a. quarter  tohalfapint,  which 
last  is  reckoned  a full  dose : but  it  never  ought  to  be  taken 
in  such  a quantity  as  to  cause  any  oppression  or  sense  of 
weight  in  the  stomach.;  . ' 

This  water  is  regarded  as  beneficial  in  several  disorders  of 
the  alimentary  canal;  in  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  which 
olten  afflict  Europeans,  who  have  resided  many  years  in  hot 
climates;  in  bilious  diarrhoeas  likewise,  and  in  slight  dysen- 
teries. It  has,  also  acquired  reputation  in  the  cure  of  the 
diabetes,  <?r  at  least  in  affording  considerable  relief  in  this 
malady. . But  it  has,  above  all,  been  celebrated  in  the  cure 
of  the  consumption  .of  the  lungs;  though  on  this  subject 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  among  medical  writers.  The 
season  for  the  Hot  Weils  is  generally  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  October. 

Mntloclc  I Fa  ter.,  \ 

This  water  issues  from  a spring  in  a mountainous  part  of 
Derbyshire,  where  the  village  of  that  name  is  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a lime-stone  hill, 'at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Derwent.  The  cold  and  tepid  springs 
are  singularly  situated  in  this  hill.  All  the  tepid  waters 
arise  from  fifteen  to  thirty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  Der- 
went, whilst  those  both  above  and  below  are  cold*  and 
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•even  tho-  sources  of  the  latter  intermix  with  those  of  a 
higher  temperature. 

Matlock  water  is  chiefly  used  av  a tepid  bath,  or  at  Jca  t 
one  which  comes  to  the  extreme  limits  of  a cold  bath.  On 
. ls  account,  ii  produces  but  little  shock  on  immersion,  and 
is  therefore  well  fitted  for  those  in  whom  the  re-action  is 
too  weak  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  cold  bath. 

Buxton  IVater. 

Buxton  water  takes  its  rise  at  the  village  of  Buxton,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  county  of  Derby.  The  waters  of 
this  place  appear  to  have  maintained  considerable  reputation 
an  the  cure(of  various  diseases  for  a longer  period,  without 
interruption,  than  almost  any  mineral  water  in  the  kingdom. 
The  sp lings  here  are  very  numerous,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  aoundant.  It  is  employed  largely  both  in  external 
and  -internal  use  ; and  one  of  these  modes  is  often  applicable 
in  cases  where  the  other  would  be  prejudicial.  The  great 
recommendation  of  the  Buxton  baths  is  the  copious  supply 
of  a very  pure  water  of  the  high  temperature  of  82  . As 
this  Leinpeiatm  e is  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  human 
body,  a slight  sho.ck  of  cold  is  felt  on  the  first  immersion  into 
this  bath ; but  this  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  an 
agreeable  glow  over  the  whole  body.  The  cases  most 
relieved  by  Buxton  -water,  used  externally,  are  those  in 
which  a loss  of  action,  and  sometimes  even  of  perfect  sen- 
sation, has  affected  the  limbs,  occasioned  by  long  or  violent 
inflammation,  or  external  injury.  Thus,  tjie  chronic  rheu- 
matism in  all  its  forms,  succeeding  to  the  acute,  and  where 
the  inflammation  has  been  chiefly  seated  in  moving  parts, 
is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this  bath;  and  the  person 
is  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  enabled  to  use  the  more  pow- 
erful remedy  of  sea-bathing,  or  the  common  cold  bath. 
The  loss  of  motion,  however,  produced  bv  Lne  true  palsy 
will  seldom  admit  of  much  relief  from  these  w aters. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  use  of  Buxton  water,  it  is 
found  of  considerable  service  in  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
the  consequence  of  luxurious  indulgence.  Another  class 
of  disorders  much  relieved  by  these  waters  is  the  painful 
complaints  of. the  stone  and  gravel.  The  manner  of  using 
this  water  is  the  same  as  has  been  mentioned  with  respect 
to  that  of  Malvern. 
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Bath  Waters. 

The  city  of  Bath  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  nume- 
rous hot  springs,  which  are  of  a higher  temperature  than  any 
Other  in  this  kingdom,  and  indeed  are  the  oniy  natural 
waters  which  we  possess,  that  are  at  all  hot  to  the  touch  ; 
all  the  other  thermal  waters  being  ol  a heat  below  the  animal 
temperature,  and  only  exceeding  the  general  average  of  the 
beat  of  common  springs.  There  are  three  principal  sources 
of  these  waters,  namely,  the  king’s  bath,  the  cross  bath, 
and  the  hot  bath,  which,  all  arise  within  a short  distance 
from  each  other.  The  supply  of  water  is  so  copious,  that 
all  the  large  reservoirs  used  for  bathing  are  filled  every 
evening  with  water  fresh  from  their  respective  fountains. 

Besides  the  other  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  this 
celebrated  water,  it  holds  dissolved  in  it  a portion  of  iron, 
in  a quantity,  however,  so  extremely  small,  as  to  be  nearly 
the  least  that  is  pos-iblp  to  be  detected  by  chemical  tests. 
This  water,  when  drunk  fresh  from  the  spring,  has  in  most 
persons  the  effect  of  raising  and  rather  accelerating  the  pulse, 
increasing  the  heat,  and  promoting  the  secretions.  These 
effects  generally  appear  very  soon  after  drinking  the  waters, 
an  I,  in  some  constitutions,  will  last  (or  a considerable  time. 
It  is,  however,  particularly  in  invalids  that  any  such  sym- 
ptoms are  observed.  This  water  has  also  a considerable 
disposition  to  pass  off  by  urine,  even  when  taken  in  a mode- 
rate quantity  : and  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  most 
salutary  Operations.  Its  effect  on  the  bowels,  like  that  of 
all  waters  vyhich  do  not  contain  any  purgative  salt,  is  ex- 
tremely various;  but,  in  general,  the  use  of  this  water  ren- 
ders the  body  costive,  not  so  much  from  any  astringency 
with  which  it  is  endowed,  as  from  the  want  of  an  active 
stimulus  to  the  intestines,  and  probably  also  from  the  deter- 
mination wnich  it  occasions  to  the  skin  : for,  if  perspiration 
be  suddenly  checked,  during  the  use  of  Bath  water,  a purg- 
ing sometimes  ensues. 

The  stimulating  properties  of  these  waters  appear  to  be 
chiefly  exerted  in  the  stomach.  When  they  are  likely  to 
prove  beneficial,  they  excite,  on  being  first  taken,  a 'pleasing 
giow  in  this  organ;  which  is  "oon  succeeded  by  an  increase 
of  appetite  anT  spirits,  and  a quick  determination  to  the 
kidneys.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  sit  heavy ! on  the 
stomach,  and  produce  sickness,  when  they  occasion  head- 
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noli,  Hurst,  and  dryness  ol  the  tongue,  and  do  not  pass  off 
by  mine  or  perspiration,  their  operation  is  unfavourable, 
and  (he  farther  use  of  them  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of’ the  Hath  water,  how- 
ever, is  its  external  application  ; and,  employed  in  ibis  way, 
its  effects  seem  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  th(Ke  of  com- 
mon water,  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  and  similarly 
applied. 

The  cases  to  which  this  water  is  peculiarly  adapted  are 
mostly  of  the  chronic  kind;  and  by  a steady  perseverance 
in  this  remedy,  some  very  obstinate  disorders  have  given 
way.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  chiefly  beneficial  are  the 
chlorosis  or  green  sickness,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  some 
kinds  of  palsy. 

Tunbridge  Water. 

This  is  the  most  noted  of  the  simple  chalybeates  in  our 
island,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Tunbridge- 
Wells  is  a populous  village  in  the  county  of  Kent,  about 
thirty-six  miles  south  of  London.  Here  are  many  chalybeate 
springs,  all  of  which  resemble  each  other  very  much  in 
chemical  properties;  but  two  of  these  are  chiefly  used. 
The  effects  of  this  water  are  evidently  of  the  stimulant  kind. 
Soon  after  taking  a moderate  dose,  the  pulse  rises  in 
strength,  and  the  patient,  if  previously  chilly  and  pale, 
feels  a degree  of  glow  occasioned  by  the  increased  circula- 
tion. Both  the  appetite,  likewise,  and  the  general  spirits, 
are  improved;  though  these  effects  are  much  more  striking 
in  some  than  in  others,  especially  in  persons  of  an  irritable 
and  sanguine  habit.  It  is,  however,  not  uncommon,  on 
beginning  the  use  of  these  waters,  for  the  patient  to  be 
affected  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  pa  n about  the  region 
of  the  stomach  ; or  else  a heaviness  of  the  head,  slight  ver- 
tigo, and  sense  of  fulness  over  the  whole  body.  Sometimes 
these  symptoms  are  so  constant  as  to  suggest  the  propriety' 
of  renouncing  the  use  of  the  waters;  but  in  general  they  are 
transient,  and  disappear  in  a few  days,  especially  when 
there  ensues  a permanent  increase  in  any  ot  the  natural 
excretions.  When'  the  bowels  are  foul,  and  loaded  w ith 
bilious  impurities,  the  w'ater  often  purges  pretty  briskly  at 
first,  but  this  effect  ceases  as  soon  as  the  intestines  are 
cleared.  Ail  the  preparations  of  iron,  and  these  waters 
among  the  rest,  are  known  to  tinge  tiie  faeces  black,  a cir- 
cumstance in  itself  of  no  importance,  but  pf  which  the 
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patient  should  be  apprised  to  prevent  him  from  being  affect- 
ed with  any  groundless  apprehension.  The  secretion  which 
these  waters  most  commonly  excite,  is  that  of  urine,  and  is 
generally  in  the  greatest  quantity  where  they  agree  best 
with  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  they  like-, 
wise  induce  a more  perspirable  state  of  the  body,  especially 
when  the  ustf  of  them  is  accompanied  with  a good  deal  of 
exercise. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  operation  of  these  chalybeate?; 
is  to  increase  the  various  secretions  in  a gradual  uniform 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to  the  body  a per- 
ceptible increase  of  vigour  and  nervous  energy.  It  is, 
therefore,  chiefly  in  chronic  disorders,  arising  from  slow 
beginnings,  and  attended  with  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
solids,  but  without  much  affection  of  any  of  the  bowels, 
that  these  waters  are  found  to  be  peculiarly  useful.  They 
are  of  eminent  service  in  cases  of  impaired  appetite,  slow 
digestion,  flatulent  distensions  of  the  belly,  difficult  respira- 
tion arising  from  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  and  occasional 
vomiting  of  phlegm. 

On  beginning  a course  of  these,  waters,  it  is  a general 
practice  to  premise  some  evacuation,  either  a gentle  emetic, 
where  the  stomach  is  foul,  or,  what  is  better,  some  opening 
medicines.  It  is  likewise  usual,  where  the  water  is  not  of 
itself  purgative,  to  intermit  its  use  for  a day  or  two  after  it 
has  been  regularly  taken  for  a week  or  ten  days  j.  and  to  clear 
the  bowels  during  that  interval  by  some  proper  laxative,  or 
else  to  add  a small  quantity  of  vitriolated  soda  or  magnesia 
fo  the  water  every  two  or  three  days.  To  persons  of  a weak 
irritable  stomach,  and  especially  females,  the  fresh  drawn 
water  is  apt  to  prove  too  cold  to  the  stomach,  and  fo  occa- 
sion a nausea  or  sickness,  which  always  frustrates  the  general 
intention  of  the  water.  To  prevent  such  an  effect,  it  is 
proper  to  take  the  bh ill  off  the  water;  the  best  way  of 
doing  which,  without  prejudice  to  the  water,  is  to  put 
it  into  a bottle  closely  corked,  and  iminerse  it  in  hot  water. 

In  drinking  the  Tunbridge  water/the  whole  of  the  quan- 
tity daily  used  is  taken  at  two  or  three  intervals,  beginning 
at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  mofning,  and  finishing  about 
noon.  The  dose  at  each  time  varies  from  about  one  to  three 
quarters  of  a pint,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  general 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  especially  the  duration  of 
the  course  : for  it  is  found  that  these  waters  lose  much  of 
their  effect  by  long  habit. 
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The  spring  of  this  denominaton  has  its  source  at  Chelten- 
ham, a small  town  in  Gloucestershire.  The  water  is  decid- 
edly saline,  and  contains  much  more  salt  than  most  of  the 
waters  hitherto. mentioned.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
salts  which  it  contains  are  of  the  purgative  kind,  and  there- 
fore an  action  on  the  bowels  is  a constant  effect  produced 
by  this  medicinal  spring.  Cheltenham  water  is  likewise  a 
chalybeate,  and,  if  the  analysis  given  of  it  be  accurate,  it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  has 
besides  a slight  impregnation  of  sulphur,  but  so  little  as 
to  be  scarcely  appreciable,  except  by  very  delicate  chemical 
tests. 

The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this  water  are  generally, 
on  first  taking  it,  a degree  of  drowsiness,  and  sometimes 
heacl-ach,  but  which  soon  goes  off  spontaneously,  even 
previous  to  the  operation  on  the  bowels.  A moderate  dose 
acts  powerfully  and  speedily  as  a purgative,  but  wiihqut 
occasioning  griping,  or  producing  that  faintness  and  languor 
which  often  succeed  the  operation  of  the  rougher  kind  of 
purges.  For  this  and  some  other  reasons,  Cheltenham  water 
may  be  in  most  cases  persevered  in  for  a considerable 
length  of  time  without  producing  any  inconvenience  to  the 
patient;  and  during  its  use  the  appetite  wiil  be  improved, 
the  digestive  organs  strengthened,  and  the  whole  constitu- 
tion invigorated.  , 

This  medicinal  spring  has  been  found  of  essential  service 
in  the  cure  of  glandular  obstructions,  especially  those  that 
affect  the  liver,  and  the  other  orga;  s connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  it  has  also  great 
effect  in  some  cutaneous  complaints,  usually  termed  scorbu- 
tic eruptions. 

The  season  of  drinking  the  Cheltenham  water  is  during^ 
the  whole  of  the* summer  months.  The  water  should,  it 
possible,  be  always  drunk  at  the  fountain  head,  ana  never 
kept  long  exposed  to  the  air.  Tire  dose  must  vary  consider- 
ably, both  from  the  great  difference  of  tne  action  of  purga- 
tives in  different  habits,  and  from  the  intention  with  which 
the  water  is  given.  Haifa  pint  of  the  wafer  is  sufficient  for 
a single  dose;  and  this  quantity,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
during  the  day  at  proper  intervals,  is  generally  enough  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  on  the  bowels. 
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The  town  where  this  water  issues  is  situated  at  the  foot 
©f  a very  high  cliff  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  overlooking  a 
spacious  bay,  surrounded  by  lofty  rocks.  There  are  here 
two  species  of  chalybeate  waters,  and  they  differ  considera- 
bly in  their  composition,  though  rising  nearly  contiguous  to 
each  other.  One  of  them  is  a simple  carbonated  chalybeate, 
similar  to  the  Tunbridge  water;  the  other,  which  is  better 
known,  and  more  frequented,  as  well  as  more  particularly 
distinguished  for  its  qualities,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the 
iron,  a considerable  -mixture  of  purging  salt,  which  adds 
much  to  Ps  value. 

Scarborough  water;  from  its  composition,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  purging  chalybeate  waters,  though  the  quantity 
of  the  purgative  salt  is  too  small  to  operate  with  activity, 
except  an  unusual  and  often  inconvenient  dose  be  taken. 
Its  general  effect,  however,  even  when  taken  in  modera- 
tion, is  to  determine  gently  to  the  bowels,  rather  than  to 
the  kidneys,  which  is  the  ordinary  way  in  which  the  simple 
waters  pass  off. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  for  which  this  water  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  they  are  in  general  the  same  as  were 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Cheltenham  spring.  But, 
in  many  eases,  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  purga- 
tive effect  of  this  water  by  adding  similar  salts,  because  few 
stomachs  could  bear  so  many  pints  of  this  water  as  would 
be  requisite  to  produce  a full  evacuation  from  the  bow- 
els. On  this  account,  it  is  chiefly  as  an  alterative  that 
the  Scarborough  water  can  be  employed  in  its  natural 
state. 

Hartfell  Water. 

This  chalybeate  water  issues  from  the  base  of  a very 
high  mountain  of  the  same  name,  about  five  miles  from 
Moffat  in  Scotland.  It  is  endowed  with  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  medicinal  virtue  in  the  cure  of  several  very  danger- 
ous diseases.  Its  first  effects  upon  the  patient  are  sometimes 
giddiness  and  sickness,  especially  when  a large  dose  has 
been  taken.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  not  uniform  : 
sometimes  it  produces  gripes,  and,  on  first  using  it,  a diar- 
rhoea not  un frequently  follows : but  it  much  oftener  occa- 
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sions  costivenesSj  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  most  natural 
effect. 

d his  water  has  been  found  of  great  service  in  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  bloody  flux,  bloody  urine,  immo- 
derate flow  of  the  mcnaes,  or  their  suppression,  Jluor  atbus, 
gleet,  tkc.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  to  promise  advantage 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a relaxation  of  the  solids.  Much 
benefit  has  likewise  been  derived  from  it,  employed  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  old  and  languid  ulcers,  where 
the  texture  of  the  diseased  parts  is  very  lax,  and  the  di 
charge  profuse  and  ill-conditioned. 

The  dose  ot  this  chalybeate  is  more  limited  thgn  that  of 
most  of  the  mineral  springs.  The  patient,  especially  if  he 
be  of  a delicate  and  irritable  habit,  ought  to  begin  with  a 
very  small  quantity:  for  an  over-dose  is<apt  to  be  very  soon 
.rejected  by  the  stomach,  or  to  occasion  griping  and  disturb- 
ance in  the  intestinal  canal.  Few  patients  will  bear  more 
than  an  English  pint  in  the  course  of  the  day  ; but  this  quan- 
tity may  be  long  continued  in.  It  is  often  of  advantage  to 
warm  the  water  for  delicate  stomachs;  and  this  may  be  done 
without  much  injuring  its  properties. 

Ilarrozvgale  Water . 

The  villages  of  High  and  Low  K'arrowrgafe  are  situated 
in  an  agreeable  country,  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  York, 
adjoining  to  the  town  of  Knaresborough.  The  whole  of  Use 
contiguous  district  abounds  with  mineral  springs  of  various 
qualities,  but  chiefly  sulphureous  and  chalybeate.  Harrow- 
gate  in  particular  has  long  been  known  for  its  valuable 
springs  of  both  these  kinds.  Some  years  ago  the  chalybeate 
was  the  only  one  used  internally,  whilst  the  sulphureous 
water  was  confined  to  external  use;  but- at  present  the  latter, 
is  employed  largely  as  an  internal  medicine.. 

The  sulphureous  springs  of  Harrowgate  consist  of  four, 
and  they  all  appear  to  take  their  rise  from  a large  bog  at  a - 
short  distance,  from  the  wells.  They-  resemble  each  other, 
closely  in  all  their  qualities;,  but  one  of  them  being  much 
more  strongly  impregnated  with  the  sulphureous  principle 
than  the  re.st,  it  is  the  only  one  used  for  drinking,  whilst 
the  three  others  are  devoted  to  the  supply. of  the  baths. 

The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this  water  are  often  a 
Lead-ach  or. giddiness  on  beginning  to  use  it;  with  a pur- 
gative operation,  which  is  mild,. speedy,  and  seldom  attended 
with  pain  or  griping,  , 
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Harrowgate  water,  like  that  of  all  the  other  saline  springs, 
is  used  in  many  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as 
well  as  in  the  derangements  of  the  biliary  secretion,  which 
so  often  produce  these  complaints.  It  is  likewise  of  great 
benefit  in  the  scrofula,  and  in  various  visceral  obstructions; 
but  that  for  which  it  is  most  celebrated  is  its  efficacy-  in 
curing  a number  of  cutaneous  disorders.  It  is  also  ot  advan- 
tage in  th e piles,  and  in  symptoms  produced  by  several 
species  of  worms. 

This  water  is  generally  taken  in  such  doses  as  to  produce 
a sensible  effect  on  the  bowels;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
found  necessary  to  take  in  the  morning  three  or  four  glasses, 
of  rather  more  than  half  a pint  each,  at  moderate  intervals. 

To  correct  the  nauseous  taste  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, it  is  not  unusual  to  take  some  aromatic' seeds,  sugar 
comfits,  and  the  like  but  Dr.  Garnett  recommends  a small 
quantity  of  sea-biscuit  or  coarse  bread,  which  will  remove 
the  taste  very  speedily,  and  not  cloy  the  stomach.  .The 
water  should  be  taken  fresh  from  the  spring,  and  cold, 
where  the  stomach  can  bear  it,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  sulphureous  ingredient  is  particularly  wanted. 

The  duration  of  a course  of  Harrowgate  water  varies 
more  than  that  of  most  other  medicinal  springs,  on  account 
of  the  great  diversity  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  used. 
Cutaneous  complaints  of  a bad  kind  are  what  require  the 
greatest  perseverance ; and  in  these  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  the  water  several  months  at  intervals,  especially 
if  he  perceives  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  it  during  a 
few  weeks.. 

Moffat  Water . 

The  village  of  Moffat  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  Annan,  about  fifty-six-miles  south-west, 
ot  Edinburgh.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  some  of  which  are. 
lofty;  and  of  these,  the  Hartfell  mountain  has  been  already- 
noticed  for  the  chalybeate  water  which  springs  from  its 
basis.  This  sulphureous  water,  the  Harrowgate  of  North 
Eii  lain,  issues  from  a rock  a little  below  a 'bog,  whence  it 
probably  derives  its  sulphureous  ingredient.  Almost  the 
only  sensible  effect  which  it  produces,  js  that  of  increasing 
the  discharge  of  urine.  It  sometimes -indeed  purges;  but 
this  seems  to  proceed  more  from  taking  it  in  an  excessive 
quantity,  than  from  any  purgative  virtue  it  possesses. 

Moffat  water  has  acquired  great  celebrity  for  the  cure  of 


cutaneous  eruptions  of  every  kind.  The  scrofula  is  anothei 
disorder  in  which  it  has  proved  of  great  benefit  ; but  chiefly 
ln  ^1C  earlier  stages  and  slighter  symptoms  of  this  formidable 
malady.  It  often,  however,  disperses  glandular  tumors 
witnout  suppuiation,  or  any  bad  consequence.  This  water 
is  also  employed  in  many 'bHious  complaints;  in  cases  of 
vreak  digestion,  and  general  want  of  action  in  the  alimen- 
tary  canal,  as  well  as  in  troublesome  symptoms  of  the  gravel 
and  stone. 

In  drinking  it,  the  quantity  usually  prescribed  is  from  one 
to  three  bottles  every  morning;  b'ut  this  allowance  is  much 
too  large  for  persons  of  a delicate  stomach.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  used  pretty  freely  in  such  doses  and  intervals  as 
the  patient  can  bear*. 

Sea  Water . 

This,  if  we  except  some  brine-springs  and  salt-lakes,  is 
by  far  the  strongest  in  saline  matter  of  all  the  natural  waters 
which  are  medicinally  employed.  The  water  of  the  sea, 
as  it  washes  the  shores  of  our  island,  is  a very  heterogene- 
ous compound,  containing  a considerable  quantity  of  saline 
substances,  and  holding  suspended  an  infinite  number  of 
minute  animal  and  vegetable  particles,  composed  of  all 
the  variety  of  marine  productions  that  abound  in  this- 
element.. 

_ It  is  fully  ascertained  by  experiments,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  salt  in  sea-water  varies  considerably  at  different 
depths,  and  in  different  latitudes.  In  geheral,  the  water 
at  the  tropics  is  salter  than  at  the  poles,  and  the  surface 
less  salt  than  at  a considerable  depth.  ^The  water  of  our 
own  coasts.contains,  at  an  average,  about  ~ of  its  weight 
of  salt. 

The  disorders  for  which  sea- water  may  be  used  internally 
are,  in  general,  the  same  for  which  all  the  simple  saline 
waters  may  be  employed,  and  have  been  already  enume- 
rated. Tne  internal  employment  of  sea-water,  however,  is 
chiefly  made  an  auxiliary  to  its  external  application,  which 
is  now  so  generally  used.  It  is  chiefly  recommended  in 


* The  common  people  frequently  take,  in  one  morning,  from  three 
to  five  Scots  pints  (or  from  six  to  ten  English  quarts)  ; an<i  an  instance 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Milligin  of  a man  who  in  eight  hours  swallowed 
{lie  enormous  quantity  of  thirty-two  English  quarts,  and  without  feeling 
any  other  inconvetuquce  than  a slight  giddiness  and  hcad-ach. 
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scrofulous  affections  and  hard  indolent  tumors  in  certain 
glands,  particularly  those  of  the  neck.  In  all  such  cases, 
however,  the  use  of  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  those 
periods  of  the  disease  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  a hec- 
tic fever. 

Sea  water  should  he  taken  in  such  closes  as  to  prove 
moderately  purgative  ; the  increase  of  this  evacuation  being 
the  peculiar  object  for  which  it  is  employed.  About  a pint 
is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  and  this  should  be 
taken  in  the  morning  at  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of 
about  half  an  hour  between  each.  It  is  seldom  necessary 
to  repeat  the  dose  at  any  other  time  of  the  day.  But  it  is 
often  necessary  to  persevere  for  a long  time  in  the  use  of 
the  fea  water;  and,  happily,  this  perseverance  is  seldom 
productive  of  any  bad  consequences  to  general  health.  Dr. 
Russsel  mentions  cases  where  a pint  of  this  water  lias  been 
taken  daily  for  200  mornings,  without  any  interruption,  which 
produced  a continued  course  of  moderate  purging  ; yet 
the  appetite  continued  all  this  time  perfectly  good,  and  the 
health  improved. 

CHAP.  LI. 

Of  Empirics. 

.^'"\.FTER  a long  attention  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  it  is 
mortifying  to  reflect  how  much  this  arduous  province  is  in- 
fested by  a race  of  ignorant  and  shameless  empirics,  who  arO 
daily'-  tampering  with  the  public  credulity,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  numbers  of  lives.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
a very  considerable  part  of  the  annual  deaths-  in  the  capi- 
tal and  its  vicinity,  exclusive  of  those  in  other  parts,  areoc- 
casioned  by  the  profligate  temerity  of  these  unprincipled  im- 
postors. There  is  hardly  a news-paper  that  does  not  teem 
with  the  audacious  falsehoods,  and  pompous  pretensions, 
of  this  imposing  class  of  mercenary,  and  vet  (I  use  not  too 
harsh  an  expression)  tolerated  murderers.  What  man  who 
is  conversant  with  physic  can  peruse  without  indignation 
the  public  advertisements  of  these  quacks,  in  which  every 
one  arrogates  to  himself  the  possession  of  superlative  know- 
ledge, and  ascribes  to  Ji is  respective  nostrum  such  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent  qualities  as  were  never  yet  united 
in  any  one  medicine  in  the  world? 
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'To  Die  disgrace,  however,  of  the  public  credulity,  not 
a few  of  (he  e importers  attain  to  a degree  of  opulence  that 
is  soldo :n  acquired  even  in  the  scientific  and  legitimate  pio- 
secution  of  medical  practice.  The  artifices  winch  Diev  cm- 
P!(>>  to  delude  the  multitude  ate  well  blown  to  many. 
Having  picked  up  the  name  of  some  extreme!',  active  me- 
dicine, the  bold  and  indiscriminate  use  ofwhich  must  there- 
fore be  proporticnably  dangerous,  they,  immediately  resolve 
on  converting  it  into  a no  drum,  and  endeavour  to  disse- 
minate its  unrivalled  praises  either  byadvertisements  or  hand- 
bills. But  being  tHemselvcs  totally  illiterate,  they  have,  for 
this  purpose,  recourse  to  some  other  person,  whom  they  en- 
gage for  a stipulated  reward  to  fabricate  the'  pernicious  'il- 
lusion. A hyperbolical  panegyric  on  the  wonderful  remedy 
is  accordingly  vamped  up,  and  preparations  are  made  for 
commencing  a lucrative  trade  with  the  public.  Should  the 
channel  of  communication  be  the  public  papers,  it  is  a c-ttY-d 
point,  that  if  daily  or  frequent  advertisements  can  be  sup- 
ported for  the  space  of  some  months,  the  fame  of  the  medicine, 
whatever  be  its  real  character,  is  established.  The  better 
to  promote  this  purpose,  innumerable  authorities  in  favour 
of  the  nostrum  are  asserted  in  general  terms;  venalitv  is 
again  exerted  to  furnish  specific  testimonials  in  its  support; 
and  if,  among  the  number  of  unfortunate  purchasers  or  pa- 
tients, there  exists  any  person  who  has  not  only  taken  it 
with  impunity,  but  even  with  some  advantage,  (and  what 
extremely  powerful  medicine  may  not  sometimes  by  chance 
have  good  effects?)  the  fortuitous  incident  is  immediately 
blazoned  with  all  the  ostentation  of  interested  zeal  and  af- 
fected popularity  ; and  a reference  to  uncorrupted  testimo- 
ny resounded  through  every  channel  of  information.  By 
a strange  association,  truth  now  is  confidently  adduced  in 
support  of  falsehood ; and  the  recovery  of  one  or  two  persons 
is  rendered  the  unhappy  means  of  draining  the  purse,  under- 
mining the  health,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  thousands. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  general  progress  of  empiricism.  Were 
the  task  not  invidious,  and  the  objects  loo  despicable  for  any 
other  than  juridical  cognizance,  vvhic.i  they  merit  in  a su- 
perlative degree,  the  representation  here  gi\en  might  be 
supported  b_)  unquestionable'authority.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  ju- 
dicious with  respect  to  this  iniquitous  practice,  which  be- 
comes every  day  more  alarming,  and  threatens  the  more  cre- 
dulous part  of  the  community  with  the  most  fatal  effects. 
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This  country,  through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  has 
been  for  many  ages  exempted  from  the  iiorrors  of  the 
famine,  the  pestilence,  and  the  sword;  but  the  infatuation 
of  a numerous  body  of  the  people  has  subjected  it  to  the 
ravages  of  another  public  calamity,  which,  though  generally 
more  slow  in  its  operation  than  any  of  the  former,  is  equally 
destructive  in  the  end.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  horrible 
depredations  committed  on  the  human  constitution  by  this 
empirical  tribe,  who  subsist  by  public  delusion,  and  riot, 
where  they  can,  in  the  irreparable  ruin  of  those  whom  they 
entice  into  their  snares.  What  consumptive  visages,  what 
enfeebled  frames,  what  mutilated  bodies,  and  what  palsied 
limbs,  are  the  miserable  monuments  of  that  ignorance  and 
crim aval  temerity  by  which  they  are  actuated! 

In  certain  diseases,  it  is  doubtless  an  object  of  importance 
to  the  unfortunate  patients,  that  their  cure  should  be  con- 
ducted with  secrecy,  and  likewise  to  many,  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible expence;  but  they  do  not  consider  that,  while  they  are 
economical  in  this  article,  they  are  fatally  prodigal  of  health. 
They  sneak,  under  night,  to  the  mansion  with  the  gilded 
lamps,  or  enter  it  perhaps  by  a private  door  in  the  day-time; 
not  reflecting  that  the  same  delusion  and  folly  which  occasion- 
ed their  disease,  now  leads  them  to  complete  theirdestruction. 
They  grasp  with  eagerness  the  pill  box  or  the  phial,  which 
they  are  assured  contains  the  elixir  of  speedy  and  effectual 
convalescence;  but,  alas!  the  flattering  hope  proves  of  short 
duration.  They  may  feel  perhaps,  for  a little,  a suppression  of 
the  symptons  of  their  disease ; but  the  destructive  embers 
are  smothered,  not  extinguished;  and,  while  preying  upon 
the  vitals,  are  acquiring  a malignity  which  will  again  break 
forth  with  redoubled  violence. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  one  disease  only,  nor  in  the  lower 
class  of  the  people,  that  this  infatuated  credulity  operates ; we 
find  it  prevail  even  amongst  those  from  whose  superior  situa- 
tions in  life  more  discernment  might  be  expected;  but  who 
have  nevertheless  become  voluntary  dupes  lo  the  meanest 
artifices  of  empiricism.  Witness  the  successful-imposture 
practised  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  urine ; the  visionary 
notion  of  charms,  and  the  whimsies  of  animal  magnetism  ! 

But  it  is  time  that  such  chimerical  doctrines  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  regions  of  barbarism,  and  flourish  no  longer  in 
a soil  where  almost  every  other  physical  prejudice  has  been 
rooted  up  and  exploded  by  the  progress  of  science.  To 
effect  this  salutary  purpose,  nothing  can  have  a more  pow- 


erf ul  tendency  than  the  view  which  has  been  given,  in  lnr 
precenipg  pages,  of’  t!ie  causes  and  cure  of  diseases.  By 
removing  the  mysterious  veil  which  for  a long  time  concealed 
this  useful  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
' it  ought,  on  one  hand,  to  preclude  for  ever  all  recourses  to 
empirical  impostors,  and,  on  the  olht  r,  to  show  in  what  cases 
it  will  be  proper  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a physician. 
Within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  this  limitation  any  person 
oi  an  ordinary  capacity  may  act  in  conformity  to  the  rules 
which  have  been  delivered.  By  this  means  a prudent 
©economy  will  be  consulted,  unhappy  patients  will  no 
longer  be  shipwrecked  on  the  dangerous  rocks  of  empiri- 
cism, with  all  their  deceitful  allurements,  but  will  be  con- 
ducted through  the  safest  and  most  direct  road  to  the  reco- 
very of  health,  when  that  desirable  object  is  practicable. 


Ah!  in  v, hat  perils  is  vain  life  engag’d! 

What  slight  neglects,  what  trivial  faults  destroy 
The  hardiest  frame  ! Of  indolence,  of  toil, 

We  die  ; of  want,  of  superfluity  : 

The  all-surrounding  heaven,  the  vital  air. 

Is  big  with  death.  And  though  the  putrid  south 
Be  shut;  tho’  no  convulsive  agony 
Shake,  from  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world, 
Th’  imprison’d  plagues ; a secret  venom  oft 
Corrupts  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land. 

What  livid  deaths  has  sad  Byzantium  seen! 

How  oft  has  Cairo,  with  a mother's  woe, 

W’ept  o’er  her  slaughter’d  sons  and-ioncly  streets  i 
Even  Albion,  girt  with  less  malignant  skies, 
Albion  tbe  poison  of  the  Gods  has  drunk. 

And  felt  the  sting  of  monsters  ail  her  own. 
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An  Alphabetical  Account  of  the  Substances  most  commonly 
employed  in  Medicine;  with  the  Virtues  and  Uses  oj 
each,  as  confirmed  by  Experience  and  Observation. 


Aloes,  Socotorine. 

Th  I S substance  is  obtained  from  the  aloes  plant  which 
is  a native  of  Africa,  and  flowers  most  part  of  the  year.  A 
tract  of  mountains,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  wholly  covered  with  the  aloes  plants,  where  the 
planting  of  them  therefore  is  unnecessary;  but  in  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes  they  were  first  brought  from  Bermuda,  and 
gradually  propagated  themselves. 

The  socotorine  aloes  is  so  named  from  being  formerly 
brought  from  the  island  Socotria,  or  Zocotria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  comes  wrapt  in  skins,  and  is  of  a bright 
surface,  and  in  some  degree  pellucid  : in  the  lump,  of  a 
yellowish  red  colour,  with  a purplish  cast;  when  reduced 
- into  powder,  of  a golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in 
. the  winter,  somewhat  flexible  in  the  summer,  and  softens 
between  the  fingers.  Its  bitter  taste  is  accompanied  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
disagreeable:  the  smell,  however,  is  not  very  unpleasant, 
and  somewhat  resembles  that  of  myrrh.  . 

All  the  kinds  of  aloes  consist  of  a resin  united  to  a gummy 
matter,  and  dissolve  in  pure  spirit,  proof  spirit,  and  proof 
spirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water;  the  impurities 
only  being  left.  They  dissolve  also,  by  the  assistance  of 
heat,  in  water  alone ; but,  as  the  liquor  grows  cold,  the 
resinous  parts  subside. 

Aloes  is  a well-known  purgative;  a property  which  it 
possesses  not  only  when  taken  internally,  but  also  by  exter- 
nal application.  This  cathartic  quality  of  aloes  does  not, 
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Jike  most  of  (lie  others  of  this  class,  reside  in  (he  resinous 
part  ot  the  drug,  but  in  the  gum;  for  the  pure  resin  has 
little  or  no  purgative  power.  Aloes,  taken  in  large  doses, 
oiten  produces  much  heat  and  irritation,  particularly  about 
the  rectum,  from  which  it  sometimes  occasions  a bloody 
discharge.  To  those,  therefore,  who  are  subject  to  the 
hemorrhoids,  ,and  to  women  in  a state  of  pregnancy,  the 
exhibition  of  it  has  been  productive  of  considerable  mis- 
chief: but,  on  the  contrary,  by  those  of  a phlegmatic  con- 
stitution, or  suffering  by  uterine  obstructions,  and  in  some 
cases  ol  dyspepsy,  palsy,  gout,  and  worms,  aloes  may  be 
employed  as  a laxative  with  peculiar  advantage.  Its  pur- 
gative effects  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
taken  ; and  as  its  principal  use  is  rather  to  obviate  costive- 
ness than  to  operate  strongly,  this  ought  to  be  no  objection 
to  its  use. 

Respecting  the  choice  of  the  different  kinds  of  aloes,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  socotorine  contains  more  gummy 
matter  than  the  hepatic,  and  hence  is  found  to  purge  with 
more  certainty  and  greater  irritation.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
proper  where  a stimulus  is  required,  or  for  promoting  the 
uterine  discharge  : while  the  hepatic  is  better  calculated  for 
the  purpose  of  a common  purgative;  and  also,  by  contain- 
ing more  resin,  answers  better  for  external  application, 
considered  as  a vulnerary. 

Small  doses  of  aloes,  frequently  repeated,  not  only  cleanse 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  likewise  attenuate  and  dissolve 
viscid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts,  quicken  the  circulation, 
warm -the  habit,  and  promote- the  uterine  and  haemorrhoidai 
fluxes.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  to  persons  of  a phlegma- 
tic temperament  and  sedentary  life,  and  where  the  stomach 
is  oppressed  and  weakened;  but  in  dry  bilious  habits  it 
proves  injurious,  by  immoderately  heating  the  blood  and 
inflaming  the  bowels. 

Aloes  is  likewise,  on  account  of  its  bitterness,  supposed 
to  kill  worms,  either  taken  internally,  or  applied  in  plaster 
to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is  also  highly  serviceable  for 
restraining  external  haemorrhages,  and  cleansing  and  heaL- 
ing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much  larger  doses  than  is 
customary  at  present.  Modern  practice  rarely  exceeds  a 
scruple,  and  limits  the  greatest  dose  to  two  scruples.  1 or 
the  common  purposes  of  this  medicine,  ten  or  twelve  grains 
are  sufficient:  taken  in  these  or  less  quantities,  it  acts  as  a 
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gently  stimulating  laxative,  capable  of  removing,  if  duly 
continued,  very  obstinate  obstructions. 

Aloes,  in  doses  -of  a few  grains,  is  occasionally  mixed 
into  piils,  with  a third  or  equal  parts  of  some  saponaceous 
or  resolvent  substance,  such  as  extract  ot  liquorice  or  gen- 
tian, white  soap,  or  the  like.  It  is  a slow  but  sure-work- 
ing purge,  and  is  generally  taken  at  bed-time,  seldom  ope- 
rating until  the  next  day.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in 
larger  doses,  to  produce  the  bleeding  piles,  when  they  have 
been  suddenly  and  injuriously  suppressed. 

# 

Alum. 

This  is  a salt  artificially  produced  from  certain  minerals, 
by  calcining  and  exposing  them  to  the  air;  after  which  the 
alum  is  elixated  by  means  of  water.  The  largest  quantities 
are  prepared  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Alum  is  a powerful  astringent,  and  is  reckoned  particu- 
larly serviceable  for  restraining  haemorrhages,  and  immo- 
derate secretions  from  the  blood ; but  less  proper  in  intes- 
tinal fluxes.  In  violent  haemorrhages,  it  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  nay  even  to  half  a drachm, 
and  repeated  every  hour,  or  half  hour,  till  the  bleeding 
abates.  In  other  cases,  smaller  doses  are  more  advisable  : 
for,  if  large,  they  are  apt  to  nauseate  the  stomach,  and  oc- 
casion violent  constipation  of  the  bowels.  It  is  best  admi- 
nistered with  dragon’s  blood,  or  gum-kino,  gum-arabic, 
spermaceti,  or  opium.  It  is  used  also  externally,  in  astrin- 
gent and  repellent  lotions,  gargles,  and  coliyria,  or  eye- 
waters. 

Ammoniac,  Gum . 

We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  plant  which  produces 
this  juice:  it  is  said,  however,  to  be  an  exudation  from  a 
species  of  ferula.  This  gum  has  a nauseous  sweet  taste, 
followed  by  a bitterness ; and  a peculiar  smell,,  not  very 
grateful.  It  is  an  useful  medicine  in  hysterical  disorders, 
proceeding  from  a deficiency  of  the  menstrual  evacuations, 
and  in  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  likewise 
proves  of  considerable  service  in  some  kinds  of  asthma, 
where  the  lungs  are  oppressed  by  viscid  phlegm.  Exter- 
nally it  softens  and  ripens  hard  tumors:  a solution  of  it  in 
vinegar  is  recommended  by  some  for  resolving  even  scir- 
rhous swellings, 
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A ngustura-Bark. 

I his  is  the  hark  of  a tree  growing  in  the  interior  parts 
o(  Aitica.  It  is  a powerful  bitter,  joined  with  an  aromatic, 
r*n<I,  as  is  supposed,  likewise,  with  a narcotic  principle ; 
nd  has  been  thought  to  exceed  the  Peruvian  bark,  both 
as  a tonic  and  antiseptic.  This  bark  is  best  prepared  by 
infusion.  It  has  been  employed  for  the  same  intentions  as 
the  Peruvian  bark.  In  intermittents  it  is  sometimes  infe- 
rior ; but  in  low  fevers,  and  those  of  the  putrid  kind,  it  has 
seemed  more  efficacious.  In  head-achs,  attended  with  fe- 
ver, but  proceeding  from  the  stomach  ; in  dyssentery  and 
dyspepsy,  it  has  been  of  great  service.  From  various  ex- 
periments, the  Angustura-bark  appears  to  be  a powerful 
antiseptic. 

Arabic y Gum. 

This  is  produced  from  a plant  called  mimosa  Nilotica, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  over  the  vast  extent  of 
Africa;  but  gum-arabic  is  chiefly  obtained  from  those  trees 
which  are  situated  near  the  equatorial  regions.  It  is  usually 
imported  into  England  from  Barbary,  in  large  casks  or 
hogsheads.  Gum-arabic  of  a pale  yellowish  colour  is  most 
esteemed.  It  does  not  admit  of  solution  by  spirit  or  oil, 
but  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water  it  dissolves  into  a muci- 
laginous fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  a thick  syrup,  and  in 
this  state  answers  many  useful  purposes,  by  rendering  oily, 
resinous,  and  fat  substances  miscible  with  water. 

The  glutinous  quality  of  gum-arabic  is  preferred  to  most 
other  gums  and  mucilaginous  substances  as  a demulcent, 
in  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and  other  catarrhal  affections,  in 
order  to  obtund  irritating  acrimonious  humours,  and  to 
supply  the  loss  of  abraded  mucus.  It  is  likewise  very  ge- 
nerally employed  in  heat  of  urine,  and  strangury;  but  to 
produce  any  considerable  effect  in  these  complaints,  it 
ought  to  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  several  ounces  in  the 
day'.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  “ that  even  this 
,e  mucilage,  as  an  internal  demulcent,  can  be  of  no  service 
“ beyond  the  alimentary  canal.” 

Asafcctida. 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a large  umbelliferous  plant 
growing  in  Persia.  It  has  a bitter,  acrid,  pungent  taste, 
and  is  well  known  by  its  peculiar  nauseous  fetid  smell,  the 
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strength  of  which  is  the  surest  teA  of  its  goodness.  This 
odour  is  extremely  volatile,  and  of  course  the  drug  loses 
much  of  its  efficacy  by  keeping. 

Asafoetida  is  a medicine  of  very  general  use,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a more  efficacious  remedy  than  any  of  the  other  fetid 
gums.  It  is  most  commonly  employed  in  hysteric  and  hy- 
pochondriac disorders,  flatulent  colics,  and  in  most  of  the 
diseases  termed  nervous.  But  its  chief  use  is  derived  from 
its  antispasmodic  effects;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
powerful  remedy  we  possess  for  those  peculiar  convulsive 
and  spasmodic  affections  which  often  recur  in  the  first  of 
the  diseases  above  mentioned,  both  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  in  the  way  of  clyster.  It  is  also  recommended  in  ob- 
structions of  the  menses,  asthmatic  complaints,  against 
worms,  and  as  having  a tendency  to  produce  sleep.  Where 
we  wish  it  to  act  immediately  as  an  antispasmodic,  it  should 
be  used  in  a fluid  form,  as  that  of  tincture. 

Balm. 

This  plant,  when  in  perfection,  has  a pleasant  smell, 
somewhat  of  the  lemon  kind,  and  a weak,  roughish,  aro- 
matic taste.  Some  writers  have  entertained  so  high  an  opi- 
nion of  balm,  that  they  ascribed  to  it  the  virtue  of  pro- 
longing life  beyond  the  usual  period.  Strong  infusions  of 
the  herb,  drunk  as  tea,  and  continued  for  some  time,  have 
done  service  in  a weak  lax  state  of  the  viscera.  Balm  is 
now  chiefly  used  as  a diluent  in  febrile  diseases ; and,  when 
acidulated  with  juice  of  lemons,  makes  a very  pleasant 
drink. 

Bark,  Penman. 

- I 

This  is  the  bark  of  a very  large  tree,  a native  of  Peru. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  bark,  differing  from  each 
other  in  colour;  but,  at  present,  the  use  of  the  bark  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  pale  and  red  kind ; and  the  nearer 
the  former  resembles  the  latter,  the  more  it  is  esteemed. 

The  bark  first  acquired  its  reputation  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termittent fevers;  and  in  these,  when  properly  exhibited, 
it  rarely  fails  of  success.  In  remittent  fevers,  especially 
during  the  times  of  remission,  it  may  also  be  employed  with 
great  success.  In  continued  fevers,  of  the  nervous  and 
putrid  kind,  the  bark  is  very  generally  used,  as  well  suited 
to  counteract  the  debility  or  putreseency  which  marks  the 
progress  of  the  disorder,  Of  late,  the  bark  has  been  much 
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employed  in  acute  rheumatism,  particularly  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  has  been  in  some  maasure  moderated 
by  antiphlogistic  treatment,  or  when  evident  remissions 
take  place.  In  the  confluent  small-pox,  after  the  matura- 
tion of  the  pustules  is  completed,  or  where  symptoms  of' 
putrescency,  or  a dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  supervene, 
the  bark  cannot  be  too  liberally  employed. 

The  other  diseases  in  which  the  bark  is  recommended, 
are  gangrenous  sore  throats,  and  indeed  .every  species  of 
gangrene : scarlatina,  dysentery,  all  haemorrhages  of  the 
passive  kind;  likewise  other  increased  discharges;  some 
cases  of  dropsy,  especially  when  unattended  with  any  par- 
ticular local  affection;  scrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
rickets,  scurvy,  states  of  convalescence,  or  recovery  from 
diseases,  certain  stages  of  consumption  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

Broom,  Common. 

The  tops  and  leaves  of  broom  have  a nauseous  taste,  which 
they  impart,  by  infusion,  both  to  water  and  spirit.  They 
are  commended  for  their  purgative  and  diuretic  qualities, 
and  have  therefore  been  successfully  employed  in  hydropic 
cases.  The  ashes  of  broom  have  also  been  much  used  in 
dropsies;  but  the  efficacy  of  this  preparation  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  alkaline  salt,  and  not  in  the  least  upon  the 
vegetable  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

Buckbean,  or  Water  Trefoil. 

This  plant  is  common  in  every  part  of  England  : it  grows 
in  marshes  and  ponds,  producing  flowers  about  the  latter 
end  of  June.  The  whole  plant  is  so  extremely  bitter,  that, 
in  some  countries,  it  is  used  as  a substitute  lor  hops  in  the 
preparation  of  malt  liquors. 

Marsh  trefoil  has  gained  great  reputation  in  scorbutic  and 
scrophulous  disorders,  in  dropsy,  jaundice,  asthma,  rheu- 
matism, and  worms.  Inveterate  cutaneous  diseases  have 
been  removed  by  an  infusion  oi  the  leaves,  drunk  to  the 
quantity  of  a pint  a-day,  at  proper  intervals,  and  continued 
some  weeks.  From  one  to  two  scruples  of  the  leaves  in 
powder  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a-day ; or  perhaps 
a strong  infusion  is  preferable. 

Burdock. 

This  plant  is  common  in  waste  grounds  and  road  sides : 
at  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
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burs,  or  scaly  heads,  which  stick  to  the  clothes.  The  part 
chiefly  used  for  medical  purposes  is  the  root:  it  has  no 
smell,  but  tastes  sweetish,  with  a slight  austerity  and  bit- 
terishness. A decoction  of  it  has  of  late  been  used  in 
rheumatic,  scorbutic,  dropsical,  and  other  disorders.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  in  three  pints 
of  water  to  two  ; which,  when  intended  as  a diuretic, 
should  be  taken  in  the  course  of  two  days,  or,  it  possible, 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Camphor. 

This  is  a substance  extracted  from  the  wood  and  roots  of 
a tree  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Pure 
camphor  is  very  white,  pellucid,  and  somewhat  unctuous  to 
the  touch ; of  a bitterish,  aromatic,  acrid  taste,  yet  accom- 
panied with  a sense  of  coolness;  of  a very  fragrant  smell, 
somewhat  like  that  of  rosemary,  but  much  stronger.  It  is 
totally  volatile,  and  inflammable;  soluble  in  vinous  spirits, 
oils,  and  the  mineral  acids ; not  in  water,  alkaline  liquors, 
nor  the  acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Camphor  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  efficacious  diapho- 
retics; and  has  long  been  celebrated  in  fevers,  malignant 
and  epidemical  distempers.  In  the  delirium  of  fevers, 
where  opiates  fail  of  procuring  sleep,  and  often  aggravate 
the  symptoms,  this  medicine  frequently  succeeds.  In  spas- 
modic and  convulsive  affections  it  is  also  of  great  service, 
and  even  in  the  epilepsy  it  lias  been  useful.  The  taste  of 
camphor  is  best  corrected  by  vinegar ; which  seems  even 
to  render  it  less  disagreeable  to  the  stomach. 

Cardamom. 

Cardamom-seeds  are  very  warm,  pungent,  aromatic,  and 
grateful,  frequently  employed  as  such  in  practice.  They  are 
said  to  have  this  advantage,  that,  notwithstanding  their  pun- 
gency, they  do  not,  like  those  of  the  pepper  kind,  immode- 
rately heat  or  inflame  the  bowels.  They  are  considered  as 
warm,  cordial  stomachics,  and  may  be  taken  in  powder  from 
five  to  ten  grains  or  more. 

/ 

Caraway. 

The  seeds  of  caraway  have  an  aromatic  smell,  arid  a 
warm,  pungent  taste,  They  are  frequently  employed  as  a 
stomachic  and  carminative  in  flatulent  colics  and  the 
like.  They  contain  a large  proportion  of  oil;  and  except 
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some  peculiarity  in  odour,  neither  their  seeds  nor  their  oil 
differ  in  their  virtues  from  those  of  anise. 

Cast  or- oil. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant  called  ricinus, 
or  palma  Ghristi.  It  is  now  come  into  frequent  use  as  a quick 
but  gentle  purgative.  The  common  dose  of  the  oil  is  a 
table-spoonful,  or  half  an  ounce;  but  many  persons  require 
a double  quantity. 

Catechu. 

This  substance,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  terra 
Japonica,  is  an  inspissated  vegetable  juice,  prepared  in  the 
East  Indies  from  the  fruit,  as  is  supposed,  of  a species  of 
palm-tree.  Catechu  may  be  usefully  employed  for  most 
purposes  where  an  astringent  is  indicated,  provided  the 
most  powerful  be  not  required.  But  it  is  particularly  useful 
in  fluxes  of  the  belly;  and  where  these  require  the  use  of 
astringents,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  one  equally  benefi- 
cial. It  is  also  employed  in  uterine  discharges,  in  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  viscera  in  general,  in  catarrhal  affections, 
and  various  other  diseases  where  astringents  are  necessary. 
It  is  often  suffered  to  dissolve  leisurely  in  the  mouth,  as 
a topical  astringent  for  laxities  and  exulcerations  of  the 
gums,  for  aphthous  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  similar  affec- 
tions. 


Centaury . 

Centaury  is  justly  esteemed  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
bitter  of  all  the  medicinal  plants  indigenous  in  this  coun- 
try^. It  has  been  recommended  as  a substitute  for  gentian, 
and,  by  several,  thought  to  be  a more  useful  medicine. 
Many  authors  have  observed  that,  along  with  the  tonic  and 
stomachic  qualities  of  a bitter,  centaury  frequently  proves 
purgative ; but  it  is  probable  that  this  seldom  happens,  unless 
it  be  taken  in  very  large  doses.  The  tops  of  centaury  are 
commonly  given  in  infusion,  but  they  may  also  be  taken  in 
powder,  or  prepared  into  an  extract. 

Chamomile. 

Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a strong 
though  not  an  ungrateful  smell,  and  a very  bitter  nauseous 
taste;  but  thb  latter  exceed  in  bitterness,  and  are  const- 
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derably  more  aromatic.  Chamomile  flowers  give  out  their 
virtues  both  to  water  and  rectified  spirit : when  these  have 
been  dried,  so  as  to  be  pulverable,  the  infusions  prove  more 
grateful  than  when  they  are  fresh,  or  but  moderately  dried. 

These  flowers  possess  the  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities 
usually  ascribed  to  simple  bitters,  having  very  little  astrin- 
gency,  but  a strong  odour  of  the  aromatic  and  pene- 
trating kind;  from  which  they  are  also  judged  to  be  carmi- 
native, emmenagogue,  and,  in  some  measure,  antispasmo- 
dic  and  anodyne.  They  have  been  long  successfully  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  intermittents ; as  well  as  of  levers 
of  the  irregular  nervous  kind,  accompanied  with  visceral 
obstructions.  That  chamomile  flowers  may  be  effectually 
substituted  for  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  respectable 
physicians,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Cullen.  He  informs  us 
that  he  lias  employed  these  flowers,  and  agreeable  to  the 
method  of  Hoffman,  by  giving,  several  times  during  the  in- 
termission, from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  of  the  flowers  in 
powder;  by  which  he  has  cured  intermittent  fevers.  He 
lias  found,  however,  that  the  flowers  were  attended  with 
this  inconvenience,  that,  given  in  a large  quantity,  they 
readily  run  off  by  stool,  defeating  thereby  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  return  of  the  paroxysms;  and  he  has  found, 
indeed,  that,  without  joining  with  them  an  opiate,  or  an 
astringent,  he  could  not  commonly  employ  them. 

These  flowers  have  been  found  useful  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions, flatulent  or  spasmodic  colics,  and  dysentery;  but, 
from  their  laxative  quality,  Dr.  Cullen  tells  us,  that  he  has 
found  them  hurtful  in  diarrhoeas.  A simple  watery  infusion 
of  them  is  frequently  taken,  in  a tepid  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  vomiting,  or  for  promoting  the  operation 
of  emetics.  Externally  the  flowers  are  used  in  discutient 
fomentations. 

Cinnamon. 

The  true  cinnamon-tree  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  where  it 
grows  common  in  the  woods  and  hedges,  and  is  used  by  the 
Ceylonese  for  fuel  and  other  domestic  purposes.  The 
spice  so  well  known  to  11s  by  the'  name  of  cinnamon,  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the 
aromatics ; of  a very  fragrant  smell,  and  a moderately  pun- 
gent, glowing,  but  not  ifiery  taste,  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable sweetness,  and  some  degree  of  astringency.  Its 
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aromatic  qualities  are  extracted  by  water  in  infusion,  but 
jnore  powerfully,  by  it  in  distillation,  and  in  both  ways  al-o  by 
a proof  spirit  applied.  Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  use- 
ful aromatic,  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach 
than  most  other  substances  of  this  class : by  its  astringent 
quality  it  likewise  strengthens  the  viscera,  and  proves  of  great 
service  in  several  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  as  well  as  immoderate 
discharges  from  the  uterus.  The  essential  oil  of  cinnamon, 
in  doses  of  a drop  or  two  dduted  by  means  of  sugar,  mu- 
cilages, &c.  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  cordials  and  re- 
storatives in  languors  and  all  debilities. 

Coltsfoot. 

This  plant,  otherwise  called  tussilago,  has  a rough 
mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell.  The  leaves 
have  always  been  of  great  fame,  as  possessing  demulcent 
and  pectoral  virtues;  whence  it  is  esteemed  useful  in  pul- 
monary consumptions,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  in  various 
catarrhal  symptoms.  Fuller  recommends  coltsfoot*  as  a 
valuable  medicine  in  scrophula;  and  Dr.  Cullen,  who  does 
not  allow  it  any  powers  as  a demulcent  and  expectorant, 
found  it  serviceable  in  some  strumous  affections.  It  may 
be  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the  w ay  of  inf  usion,  to  which 
liquorice  or  honey  may  be  a useful  addition. 

Col  umbo-root. 

This  is  a ropt  brought  from  Columbo,  a town  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  whence  it  fakes  its  name;  but  we  know 
not  as  yet  to  what  species  of  plant  it  belongs.  The  smell 
of  the  root  is  weakly  aromatic,  not  disagreeable;  the  taste 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid;  when  chewed,  it  almost  dissolves 
in  the  mouth.  By  keeping,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  worm-eaten, 
and  its  bitterishness  diminished. 

The  col  umbo-root  has  long  been  a medicine  of  great  re- 
pute among  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  in  disorders  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels;  and  by  the  experiments  of’  Dr.  Percival 
and  others,  it  is  found  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in*  various  dis- 
eases depending  on  the  stale  of  the  bile;  such  as  the  bilious 
colic,  bilious  levers,  habitual  vomitings,  dysentery,  &c; 
It  has  besides  been  employed  with  great  advantage  in  weak- 
ness of  digestion.  Water  is  not  so  complete  a menstruum 
as  spirits/but  to  their  united  action  it  yields  a flavoured 
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extract  in  very  considerable  quantity.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  usually  given  is  from  one  scruple  to  two. 

Contrayeroix. 

The  root  of  this  plant  has  a peculiar  kind  of  aromatic 
smell,  with  a light  astringent  warm  bitterish  taste,  and  on 
being  long  chewed  it  discovers  somewhat  of  a sweetish 
sharpness.  The  antipoisonous -virtues  formerly  ascribed  to 
this  root  have  been  long  very  justly  exploded  as  entirely 
chimerical,  so  that  it  is  now  employed  merely  as  a diapho- 
retic of  a moderately  stimulating  kind,  being  possessed  of 
less  pungency  than  any  other  of  those  medicines  usually  de- 
nominated alexipharmic.  Putrid  and  nervous  fevers  are 
the  diseases  in  which  contrayerva  is  chiefly  used. 

Coxuhage. 

This  plant,  otherwise  called  cow-itch,  is  a native  of  the 
East  and  West-Indies.  It  bears  pods  thickly  covered  with 
sharp  hairs,  which  penetrate  the  skin,  and  occasion  a most 
troublesome  itching.,  It  is  esteemed  an  efficacious  remedy 
against  worms.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  is,  to 
mix  the  hairy  matter  scraped  off  from  the  pods,  wilh  syrup 
or  melasses,  into  a thin  electuary;  of  which  a tea-spoonful  is 
given  to  a child  two  or  three  years  old,  and  double  the  quan- 
tity to  an  adult.  The  dose  is  administered  in  the  morning, 
fasting,  for  three  successive  days,  after  which  a dose  of 
rhubarb  is  given.  Its  effects  are  represented  as  remarkably 
powerful  and  certain,  without  the  least  dangerous  conse- 
quence.— The  manner  in  which  these  hairy  spiculae  act 
as  a vermifuge  seems  to  be  purely  mechanical;  for  neither 
the  tincture  nor  ti:e  decoction  is  endowed  with  any  quality 
destructive  of  worms. 

Dandelion, 

ThisTerb  is  so  very  common,  that  a plot  of  ground  can 
scarcely  be  seen  where  it  does  not  present  its  yellow 
flowers.  The  expressed  juice  is  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid, 
but  not  equal  in  bitterness  to  the  root,  which  possesses 
a greater  medicinal  power  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 
It  is  much  commended  in  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  par- 
ticularly of  the  liver.  The  leaves,  roots,  flower-stalks,  and 
juice  of  dandelion  have  all  been  separately  employed  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  seem  to  differ  rather  in  degree  of 
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strength  than  in  any  essential  property.  The  expressed 
juice,  therefore,  or  a strong  decoction  of  the  roots,  have  most 
commonly  been  prescribed,  f om  one  ounce  to  four,  two  or 
three  times  a-day.  The  plant  should  be  always  used  fresh; 
even  extracts  prepared  from  it  appear  to  lose  much  of  their 
power  by  keeping. 

Elecampane. 

This  plant  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  a wild  state,  but  it 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,"  whence  the  shops  are 
supplied  with  the  root,  which  is  the  part  directed  for  medi- 
cinal use.  This  root,  in  its  recent  state,  has  a weaker  and 
less  grateful  smell  than  when  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  for 
a length  of  time,  by  which  it  is  greatly  improved.  Its  taste, 
on  first  being  chewed,  is  glutinous  and  somewhat  rancid, 
quickly  succeeded  by  an  aromatic  bitterness  and  pungency. 
An  extract  made  with  water  possesses  the  bitterness  and 
pungency  of  the  root,  but  in  a less  degree  than  that 
made  with  spirit. 

The  ancients  entertained  a high  opinion  of  elecampane, 
which  is  recommended  for  promoting  expectoration  in  hu- 
moural  asthmas  and  coughs  : liberally  taken,  it  is  said  to  ex- 
cite urine,  and  loosen  the  belly,  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
large  quantities  of  this  root  are  candied,  and  used  as  a sto- 
machic, for  strengthening  the  tone  of  the  viscera  in  general, 
and  for  attenuating  viscid  humours. 

Elm. 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  various  parts  of  GreatBritain.  The 
inner  tough  bark,  which  is  directed  for  use  fcr  the  dispensato- 
ries, has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  has  a bitterish  taste,  and 
abounds  with  a slimy  juice,  recommended  in  nephritic  cases, 
and  externally  as  a useful  application  to  burns.  The  external 
bark  is  brittle,  contains  but  little  mucilage,  and  is  wholly  des- 
titute both  of  smell  and  taste.  The  internal  bark  of  the 
brandies  is  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  trunk,  and  iherefore 
more  efficacious. 

The  complaints  for  which  the  elm-bark  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended are  those  of  the  cutaneous  kind  alhed  to  herpes  and 
lepra.  Dr.  L^sons  mentions  five  cases  of  inveterate 
eruptions,  both  dry  and  humid,  or  those  forming  incrusta- 
tions, which  w'ere  successfully  treated  by  a decoction  of 
this  bark,  prepared  from  four  ounces  of  it  taken  fresh,  and 
boiled  in  two  quarts  of  wrater  to  one:  of  this  the  patients 
■w'ere  usually  directed  to  drink  halt  a pint  twice  a-day. 
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But  as  he  added  nitre  to  the  decoction,  and  also  frequently 
had  recourse  to  purgatives,  it  maybe  doubted  whether  these 
cures  ought  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  elm-bark.  Other 
authorities,  however,  confirm  its  utility  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. In  very  obstinate  cases  it  is  necessary  to  persevere 
in  the  use  of  the  decoction  for  some  months. 

Fern,  Male. 

This  is  a native  of  Great  Britain,  and  grows  about  the 
borders  of  woods  near  rivulets,  and  in  stony  rocky  places. 
The  root  of  it  has  lately  been  greatly  celebrated  for  its 
effects  upon  the  tape-worm,  or  taenia  lata  of  Linnaeus  ; and 
this  vermifuge  power  of  fern-root  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients,  after  whom  it  has  been  recommended  by 
several  practical  writers.  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  very 
generally  neglected  till  some  years  ago.  Madame  Nonfer, 
a surgeon’s  widow  in  Switzerland,  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  employing  a secret  remedy  as  a specific  in  the  cure  of  the 
tapeworm.  This  secret  was  thought  of  such  importance  by 
some  of  the  principal  physicians  in  Paris,  who  were  deputed 
to  make  a complete  trial  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  was 
purchased  by  the  French  king,  and  afterwards  published 
by  his  order.  The  method  of  cure  has  been  stated  as 
follows:  After  the  patient  has  been  prepared  by  an 
emollient  clyster,  and  a supper  of  panada,  with  butter  and 
salt,  he  is  directed  to  take  in  the  morning,  while  in  bed,  a 
dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  powdered  root  of  male 
fern  (the  dose  for  infants  is  one  drachm).  The  powder 
must  be  washed  down  with  a draught  of  water,  and  two 
hours  after  a strong  purge,  composed  of  calomel  and  scam- 
mony,  is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  If  this  should  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  a dose  of  purging  salts ; and  if  the  worm  be 
not  expelled  in  a few  hours,  this  process  is  to  be  repeated 
at  proper  intervals.  Of  the  success  of  this,  or  a similar 
mode  of  treatment,  in  cases  of  taenia,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  many  proofs  of  it  in  this  country  afford  sufficient  testi- 
mony ; but  whether  the  fern-root  or  the  strong  cathartic  be 
the  principal  agent  in  the  destruction  ol  the  worm,  may  ad- 
mit of  a question;  and  the  latter  opinion,  we  believe,  is 
the  more  generally  adopted  by  physicians.  It  appears, 
however,  from  some  experiments  made  in  Germany,  that 
the  taenia  has  in  -several  instances  been  expelled  by  the 
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repeated  exhibition  of  the'  root,  ■without  the  assistance  of 
any  purgative. 

Fox-Glove. 

This  plant  is  known  in  botany  by  the  name  of  digitalis 
purpurea.  Its  ieaves  have  a bitter  nauseous  taste,  but  no 
remarkable  smell : they  have  been  long  used  externally 
to  sores  and  scrophulous  tumors  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. Respecting  the  internal  use  of  this  plant,  we  are 
told  of  its  good  effects  in  epilepsy,  scrophula,  and  phthisis; 
but  the  incautious  manner  in  which  it  was  employed  ren- 
dered it  a dangerous  remedy.  Yet  while  digitalis  was 
generally  known  to  possess  such  medicinal  activity,  its 
diuretic  effects,  for  which  it  is  now  deservedly  esteemed, 
were  w'holly  overlooked.  It  has  at  length  been  discovered 
to  be  an  excellent  remedy  in  dropsical  disorders;  buL  the 
management  of  it  with  success,  or  even  with  safety,  re- 
quires a degree  of  skill  and  observation,  which  can  only  be 
expected  in  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  practice  of 
physic*. 

Fumitory, 

The  leaves  of  fumitory,  wdiich  are  the  part  of  the  plant 
directed  for  medicinal  use  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  are 
extremely  succulent,  and  have  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a 
bitter  and  somewhat  saline  taste.  Fumitory  has  been  sup- 
posed by  several  physicians  of  great  authority,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  to  be  very  efficacious  in  opening  obstructions 
and  infarctions  or  the  viscera,  particularly  those  of  the  he- 
patic system.  IL  is  also  highly  commended  for  its  power 
of  correcting  a scorbutic  and  acrimonious  .slate  of  the 
fluids;  and  has  therefore  been  employed  in  different 
cutaneous  diseases.  When  taken  in  pretty  large'  doses, 
it  proves  diuretic  and  laxative,  especially  the  juice,  which 
may  be  mixed  with  whey,  and  used  as  a common  drink. 
Dr.  Cullen  classes  this  plant  among  the  tonics.  He  says, 
“ I have  found  it  useful  in  many  cases  in  which  bitters  are 
prescribed  ; but  its  remarkable  virtues  are  t hose  of  clearing 
the  skin  of  many  disorders.  For  this  it  has  been  much 
commended  ; and  I have  myself  experienced  its  good  effects 
in  many  instances  of  cutaneous  affections,  which  I would 
call  lepra.  1 have  commonly  used  it  by  expressing  the 
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juice,  and  giving  that  to  two  ounces  twice  a day:  but  I 
tind  the  virtues  remain  in  the  dried  plant,  so  that  they  may 
be  extracted  by  infusion  or  decoction  in  water ; and  the 
foreign  dispensatories  have  prepared  an  extract  of  it,  to 
which  they  ascribe  all  the  virtues  of  the  fresh  plant.” 

Garlic. 

These  roots  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  of  an  irregularly 
roundish  shape,  with  several' fibres  at  the  bottom:  each  root 
is  composed  of  a number  of  smaller  bulbs,  called  cloves  of 
garlic,  inclosed  in  one  common  'membranous  coat,  and 
easily  separable  from  one  another.  All  the  parts  of  this 
plant,  but  particularly  the  roots,  have  a strong  offensive 
smell,  and  an  acrimonious,  almost  caustic  taste.  The  root 
applied  to  the  skin  inflames,  and  often  exulcerates  the 
part.  Its  smell  is  extremely  penetrating  and  diffusive. 
When  the  root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  scent  may  soon  be 
perceived  in  the  breath ; and  when  taken  internally,  its  smell 
is  communicated  to  the  urine,  or  the  matter  of  an  issue,  and 
perspires  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

This  root,  from  its  pungency,  warms  and  stimulates  the 
solids,  and  attenuates  tenacious  juices.  Hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a powerful  expectorant, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue;  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  a sudorific. 

In  humoural  asthmas,  and  catarrhous  disorders  of  the 
breast,  in  some  scurvies,  flatulent  colics,  hysterical  and  other 
diseases  proceeding  from  laxity  of  the  solids,  and  cold 
sluggish  indisposition  of  the  fluids,  it  has  generally  good 
effects;  and  has  likewise  been  found  serviceable  in  some 
hydropic  cases. 

Too  free  an  use  of  garlic  is  apt  to  occasion  head-achs, 
flatulencies,  thirst,  febrile  heats,  inflammatory  distempers, 
and  sometimes  discharges  of  blood  from  the  hasrnorrhoidal 
vessels.  In  hot  bilious  constitutions,  where  there  is  already 
a degree  of  irritation,  where  the  juices  are  trio  thin  and 
acrimonious,  or  the  viscera  unsound,  this  stimulating 
medicine  is  obviously  improper,  and  never  fails  to  aggra- 
vate the  distemper.  & 

The  most  commodious  form  for  the  taking  of  garlic  is 
that  ot  a bolus  or  pill,  infusions  of  it  being  so  acrimonious 
as  Lo  render  it  unfit  for  general  use. 

Cj'arlic  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  o£c,  and  applied 
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externally,  is  said  to  resolve  and  discuss  cold  tumors,  and 
has  been  by  some  greatly  esteemed  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

Gentian • 

This  plant  is  a native  of  the  Alps,  and  according  to  the 
Hortus  Kevvensis  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  time 
of  Gerard,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
the  gentian  with  which  our  shops  are  supplied  is  imported 
from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany, 
&c. 

The  root,  which  is  the  only  medicinal  part  of  the  plant, 
has  little  or  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifests  great 
bitterness — a quality  which  is  extracted  by  aqueous,  spiri- 
tuous, and  vinous  menstrua,  though  not  in  so  great  a degree 
by  water  as  by  spirit;  and  the  extract  of  this  root,  prepared 
from  the  watery  infusion,  is  less  bitter  than  that  made  from 
the  spirituous  tincture. 

Gentian  is  the  principal  bitter  now  employed  by  phy- 
sicians ; and  as  the  intense  bitters  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  not  only  tonic  and  stomachic,  but  also  anthelmintic, 
antiseptic,  emmenagogue,  anti-arthritic,  and  febrifuge,  this 
root  has  a better  claim  to  the  possession  of  these  powers 
than  most  of  this  kind. 

Many  dyspeptic  complaints,  though  arising  from  debility 
of  the  stomach,  are  more  effectually  relieved  by  bitters 
than  by  Peruvian  bark ; and  hence  may  be  interred  their 
superior  tonic  power  on  the  organs  of  digestion.  And  the 
gentian  joined  with  equal  parts  of  tormentil  or  galls,  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Cullen,  constantly  succeeded  in  curing  intermit- 
tents,  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Asa  simple  bitter,  the  gentian  is  rendered  more  grateful  to 
the  stomach  by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic;  and  for  this, 
purpose  orange  peel  is  commonly  employed. 

Ginger. 

The  ginger  plant  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  said 
to  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection  on  the  coast  ol  Malabar 
and  Bengal;  but  it  is  now  plentifully  cultivated  in,  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  and  in  the  West  India  islands, 
whence  chiefly  it  is  imported  into  Europe.  In  it  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  and  isstsll 
cultivated  in  the  dry  stoves  of  the  curious.  1 he  flowers 
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Lave  a sweet  fragrant  smell,  and  the  leaves  and  stalks, 
especially  when  bruised,  also  emit  a faint  spicy  odour;  but. 

the  hot  acrid  aromatic  taste  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
root. 

Ginger  gives  out  its  virtues  perfectly  to  rectified  spirit, 
anc  in  a great  measure  to  water.  According  to  Lewis,  its 
active  principles  are  of  a remarkably  fixed  nature;  for,  a 
watery  infusion  of  this  root  being  boiled  down  to  a thick 
consistence,  dissolved  afresh  in  a large  quantity  of  water, 
and  strongly  boiled  down  again,  the  heat  and  pungency  of 
the  root  std!  remained,  though  with  little  or  nothing  of  its 
smell.  Gmger  is  generally  considered  as  an  aromatic,  less 
pungent  and  heating  to  the  system  than  might  be  expected 
horn  its  effects  upon  the  organs  of  taste.  Dr.  Cullen 
thinks,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this 
remark,  it  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic  and  carminative, 
i he  cases  in  which  it  is  more  immediately  serviceable 
are  flatulent  colics,  debility  and  laxity  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  and  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions  to 
excite  brisker  vascular  action.  It  is  seldom  given  but  in 
combination  with  other  medicines. 

Ground-fry. 

Tins  plant  has  a peculiar  strong  smell,  and  its  taste  is 
bitterish,  and  somewhat  aromatic.  It  was  formerly  in 
considerable  estimation,  and  supposed  to  possess  great 
medicinal  powers,  but  which  later  experience  has  been 
unable  to  discover.  The  qualities  of  this  plant  have  been 
described  by  different  authors,  as  pectoral,  detergent, 
aperient,  diuretic,  vulnerary,  corroborant,  errhine,  &c  and 
u has  been  variously  recommended  for  the  cure  of  those 
diseases  to  which  these  powers  seemed  most  adapted,  but 
chiefly  in  pulmonary  and  nephritic  complaints.  In  obsti- 
nate coughs  it  is  a favourite  remedy  with  the  Common 
people,  who  probably  experience  its  good  effects  by  std 
persevering  m its  use.  Ray,  Mead,  and  some  others  -sneak 
of  i s being  usefully  joined  with  fermenting  ale:  butVr 
Cullen  observes  " It  appears  to  me  frivolous.  I„  short 
.n  mans-  cases  where  I have  seen  it  employed,  I have  had 
no  ev,dence  either  of  its  diuretic  or  of  its  pectoral  effect 
In  common  with  many  other  of  the  verticillate,  it  may  be 
employed  as  an  errhine,  and  in  that  way  cure  a head-ach 
but  no  otherwise  by  any  specific  quality/’  It  is  usually 
taken  in  the  way  of  infusion,  or  drunk  as  tea.  ^ 
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Guaiacutn, 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  the  ‘ 
wanner  parts  of  .America.  The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit, 
and  even  the  flowers  of  this  tree  have  been  found  to  possess 
medicinal  qualities.  The  general  virtues  of  this  plant  are 
those  of  a warm  stimulating  medicine.  It  strengthens  the 
stomach  and  other  viscera,  and  remarkably  promotes  the 
cuticular  and  urinary  discharges.  Hence,  in  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, and  others  proceeding  from  obstructions  of  the  ex- 
cretory glands,  and  where  sluggish  serous  humours  abound, 
it  is  eminently  useful.  In  rheumatic  and  other  pains  it  is 
administered  with  success;  but  in  thin  emaciated  habits, 
and  an  acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids,  it  often  does  harm. 
Conjoined  with  mercury  and  soap,  and  in  some  cases  with 
bark  or  steel,  it  has  been  found  remarkably  useful  as  an 
alterative.  The  gum-resin  of  guaiac  is  generally  given 
from  six  grains  to  twenty  at  a dose  ; but  the  latter  wiii  be 
apt  to  purge  briskly.  It  may  either  be  administered  by  it- 
self, or  in  a fluid  form,  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of 

egg-  •« 

Hellebore,  black. 

V 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Austria  and  Italy,  and  was  un- 
known to  the  gardens  in  this  country  till  cultivated  by  Ge- 
rard in  1596.  If  the  weather  be  sufficiently  mild,  it  flowers 
in  January,  and  hence  has  obtained  the  name  of  Christmas 
flower. 

The  taste  of  the  fresh  root  is  bitterish,  and  somewhat 
acrid.  It  also  emits  a nauseous  acrid  smell;  but  being  long 
kept,  both  its  se'nsible  qualities  and  medicinal  activity  suffer 
very  considerable  diminution. 

•Its  seems  to  have  been  principally  from  its  purgative 
quality  that  the  ancients  esteemed  this  root  such  a powerful 
remedy  in  maniacal  disorders,  with  a viewr  to  evacuate  the 
atra  bills,  from  which  these  mental  diseases  were  supposed 
to  be  produced  : but  though  evacuations  be  often  found  ne- 
cessary in  various  cases  of  alienations  of  mind,  yet,  as  they 
tan  be  procured  with  more  certainty  and  safety  by  other 
medicines,  this  catholicon  of  antiquity  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  Modern  practice  regards  it  chiefly  as 
an  alterative;  in  which  light  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
small  doses  for  attenuating  viscid  humours,  promoting  the 
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uterine  and  urinary  discharges,  and  opening  inveterate 
obstructions  of  the  remoter  glands.  It  often  proves  a very- 
powerful  emmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where  steel  is 
ineffectual,  or  improper.  It  is  also  recommended  in  drop- 
sies, and  some  cutaneous  diseases.  The  watery  extract  of 
this  root,  made  after  the  manner  directed  in  the  dispensa- 
tories, is  one  of  the  best  arid  safest  preparations  of  it,  when 
designed  for  a cathartic,  as  it  contains  both  the  purgative 
and  diuretic  pa'rts  of  the  hellebore:  it  maybe  given  in  a 
dose  from  ten  grains  to  a scruple,  or  more.  A tincture  of 
this  drug  is  also  ordered. 'in  the  dispensatories,  which  is 
preferred  for  the  purposes  of  an  alterative  and  deobslruent. 
Of  this  a tea-spoonful,  twice  a- day,  may  be  considered  a 
common  dose. 

Hemlock. 

This  plant  is  commonly  found  about  the  sides  of  fields, 
under  hedges,  and  in  moist  shady  places,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  has  a peculiar  fcelid  smell, and  a slightly 
aromatic,  herbaceous,  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 

With  regard  to  its  virtue  when  taken  internally,  it  has 
been  generally.accounted  poisonous;  which  it  doubtless  is, 
in  a high  degree,  when  used  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  hemlock,  when  taken  in  immo- 
derate doses,  are  related  by  various  authors,  the  principal  of 
which  have  been  collected  by  Haller  and  others,  and 
stated  in  the  following  terms : “ Internally  taken,  it  occa- 
sions anxiety,  heartburn,  vomiting,  prostration  of  appetite, 
convulsions,  blindness,  vertigo,  madness,  and  death  it- 
self.” 

Baron  Stoerck  was  thq  first  physician  who  brought  hem- 
lock into  repute  as  a medicine  of  extraordinary  efficacy. 
He  found  that  in  certain  small  doses  it  may  be  taken  with 
great  safety ; and  that,  without  in  the  least  disordering  the 
constitution,  or  even  producing  any  sensible  operation,  it 
sometimes  proves  a powerful  resolvent  in  many  obstinate 
disorders.  Though  we  have  not  in  this  country  any  direct 
facts,  like  those  mentioned  by  Stoerck,  proving  that  inve- 
terate scirrhuses,  cancers,  ulcers,  and  many  other  diseases 
hitherto  deemed  irremediable,  were  completely  cured  by 
the  cicuta  ; we  have,  however,  the  testimonies  of  several 
eminent  physicians,  showing  that  some  complaints,  which 
had  resisted  other  powerful  medicines,  yielded  to  hemlock ; 
and  that  even  some  disorders,  which,  if  not  really  cancerous* 
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were  at  least  suspected  to  be  of  that  tendency,  were  great- 
ly benefited  by  this  remedy.  In  glandular  swellings,  chro- 
nic rheumatisms,  in  various  fixed  and  periodical  pains, 
the  cicuta  is  now  very  generally  employed,  and  f rom  daily  ex- 
perience it  appears  in  such  cases  to  be  a very  efficacious  re- 
medy. It  has  also  been  found  of  great  advantage  in  the 
hooping-cough.  Externally  the  leaves  of  hemlock  have 
been  applied  with  good  effect  to  ulcers,  indurated  tumors, 
and  gangrenes.  1 

Honey. 

This  is  entirely  a vegetable  juice:  for,  though  deposited 
by  the  bees,  which  extract  and  carry  it  into  their  cells, 
it  never  enters  their  body,  nor  receives  any  tincture  from 
their  fluids.  Honey  is  obtained  from  the  honey-comb, 
either  by  separating  the  combs,  and  laying  them  flat  upon  a 
sieve,  through  which  it  spontaneously  percolates;  or  by  in- 
cluding the  comb  in  canvas  bags,  and  forcing  out  its  con- 
tents by  a press.  The  former  sort  is  the  purer;  the  latter 
containing  a good  deal  of  wax,  and  other  impurities. 
There  is  another  sort  still  inferior  to  the  two  foregoing, 
obtained  by  heating  the  combs  before  they  are  put  into  the 
press.  The  best  kind  of  honey  is  thick,  of  a v\  hitish  colour, 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a very  pleasant  taste.  Both  the 
colour  and  flavour  differ  according  to  the  plants  from  which 
the  bees  collect  it;  the  sweet  herbs,  such  as  rosemary,  marjo- 
ram, and  thyme,  affording  the  most  delicate  juices. 

Honey,  considered  as  a medicine,  is  a very  useful  deter- 
gent and  aperient,  powerfully  dissolving  viscid  juices,  and 
promoting  the  expectoration  of  tough  phlegm.  Hence  it 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  persons  afflicted  with 
asthmatic  complaints;  but  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  taken 
in  considerable  quantity,  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  some 
constitutions  it  disagrees  with  the  bowels,  and  is  apt  to  oc- 
' casion  griping  or  purging;  but  this  inconvenience,  it  is 
said,  is  in  some  measure  obviated  by  previously  boiling  the 

Horehound. 

The  leaves  of  horehound  have  a moderately  strong  smell, 
of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable,  which  by  drying  is 
improved,  and  by  keeping  for  some  months  is  in  great  mea- 
sure dissipated.  Their  taste  is  very  bitter,  penetrating, 
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diffusive,  and  durable  in  the  mouth.  This  plant  was  great- 
ly extolled  by  the  ancients  for  its  efficacy  in  removing  ob- 
structions of  the  lungs  and  other  viscera.  It  has  chiefly- 
been  employed  in  humoural  asthmas,  obstinate  coughs,  and 
pulmonary  consumptions.  Instances  are  also  mentioned  of 
its  successful  use  in  scirrhous  affections  of  the  liver,  jaun- 
dice, cachexies,  and  menstrual  suppressions. 

That  horehound  possesses  some  share  of  medicinal  power 
may  be  inferred  from  its  sensible  qualities,  but  its  virtues 
do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  ascertained ; and  the  character 
it  had  formerly  acquired  is  so  far  depreciated,  that  it  is 
rarely  prescribed  by  physicians.  A drachm  of  the  dry 
leaves  in  powder,  or  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  expressed 
juice,  or  an  infusion  of  half  a handful  of  the  fresh  leaves, 
have  been  directed  for  a dose.  This  last  mode  is  usually 
practised  by  the  common  people,  with  whom  it  is  still  a fa-' 
vourite  remedy  in  coughs  and  asthmas. 

Horse  - Chcsnut. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten  by  sheep,  goats,  deer, 
oxen,  and  horses.  It  contains  much  farinaceous  matter, 
which,  by  undergoing  a proper  process,  so  as  to  divest  it  of 
its  bitterness  and  acrimony,  probably  might  afford  a kind 
of  bread.  Starch  has  been  made  of  it,  and  found  to  be 
very  good.  It  appears  also  to  be  endowed  with  a sapo- 
naceous quality,  as  it  is  used,  particularly  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  woollens,  and  in 
washing  and  bleaching  linens. 

With  a view  to  its  errhine  power,  the  Edinburgh  college 
has  introduced  it  into  the  Materia  Medica.  As  a small 
portion  of  the  powder,  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  readily 
excites  sneezing;  even  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  the 
fruit  produces  this  effect;  it  has  therefore  been  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  producing  a discharge  from  the 
nose,  which,  in  some  complaints  of  the  head  and  eyes,  is 
found  to  be  of  considerable  benefit. 

On  the  continent  the  bark  -of  the  horse-chcsnut  tree  is 
held  in  great  estimation  as  a febrifuge,  and,  upon  the  credit 
of  several  respectable  authors,  appears  to  be  a medicine  of 
great  efficacy;  and  that  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  Peru- 
vian Lark  in  every  case  in  which  the  latter  is  indicated, 
with  equal,  if  not  superior,  advantage. 
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Horse-Radish.  \ 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  has  tong  been  received  in- 
to the  Materia  Mectica,  is  also  well  known  at  our  tables. 
It  a flee  Is  the  organs  both  of  taste  and  smell  with  a quick 
penetrating  -pungency  : but  contain*,  nevertheless,  in  cer- 
tain vessels,  a sweet  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  in 
lictle  drops  upon  the  surface.  Its  pungent  matter  is  of  a 
very  volatile  kind,  being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and 
carried  oft  in  evaporation  or  distillation  by  water  and  recti- 
fied spirit.  As  the  pungency  exhales,  the  sweet  matter  of 
the  root  becomes  more  sensible,  though  this  also  is  in  a 
great  measure’  dissipated  or  destroyed.  It  impregnates 
both  water-  and  spirit,  by  infusion  or  by  distillation,  very 
richly  with  its  active  matter.  In  distillation  with  water,  it 
yields  a small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  exceedingly  pene- 
trating and  pungent. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  virtues  of  horse-radish,  we 
shall  insert  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen.  “ The  root  of  this 
only  -is  employed,  and  it  affords  one  of  the  most  acrid 
substances  of  this  order  (siliquosa),  and  therefore  proves  a 
powertul  stimulant,  whether  externally  or  internally  em- 
ployed Externally,  it  readily  inflames  the  skin,  and  proves 
a rubifacient  that  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
palsy  and  rheumatism  ; and  if  its  application  be  long  conti- 
nued, it  produces  blisters.  Taken  internally,  I have  said 
in  what  manner  its  stimulant  power  in -the  fauces  may  be 
managed  for  the  cure  of  hoarseness*.  Received  into  the 
stomach,  it  stimulates  this)  and  promotes  digestion;  on 
wlftch  account  it  is  properly  employed  as  a condiment 
with  our  animal  food.  If  it  be  infused  in  water,  and  a 


* The  doctor  here  refers  to  the  article  Erysimum,  the  juice  of  which, 
mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  honey  or  sugar,  is  strongly  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  hoarseness  which  proceeds  Ironi  an  interrupted  secretion 
of  mucus,  and  wlvJch  stimulants  of  the  acrid  kind  are  found  most 
efficacious  in  restoring.  When  the  erysimum  was  not  at  hand,  the 
doctor  substituted  a syrup  of  horse-radish.  He  says,  “ I have  found 
that  one  drachm  of  the  root,  fresh,  scraped  down,  was  enough  for  four 
ounces  of  water,  to  be  infused  in  a close  vessel  for  two  houis,  and  made 
into  a syrup,  with  double  its  weight  of  sugar.  A tea-spoonful  or  two 
of  this  syrup  swallowed  leisurely, , or  at  least  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
we  have  found  often  very  suddenly  effectual  in  relieving  hoarseness,  ’ 
Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a large  draught  of 
warm  water,  it  readily  proves  emetic,  and  may  either  be 
employed  by  itself  to  excite  vomiting,  or  to  assist  the  ope- 
ration of  other  emetics.  Infused  in  water,  and  taken  into 
the  stomach,  it  proves  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  thereby  useful  in  palsy;  and  if  employed  in  large 
quantity  it  proves  heating  to  the  whole  body : and  hereby 
it  proves  often  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  whether 
Arising  from  scurvy  or  other  causes.  Bergius  has  given  us 
a particular  method  of  exhibiting  this  root,  which  is  by 
cutting  it  down,  without  bruising,  into  very  small  pieces; 
and  these,  if  swallowed  without  chewing,  may  be  taken 
down  in  large  quantity,  to  that  of  a table-spoonful:  and  the 
author  alleges,  that,  in  this  way,  taken  every  morning  lor  a 
month  together,  this  root  has  been  extremely  useful  in 
arthritic  cases  ; which,  however,  I suppose  to  have  been  of 
the  rheumatic  kind.  . It  would  seem  that  in  this  manner 
employed,  analogous  to  the  use  of  unbruised  mustard-seed, 
it  gives  out  in  the  stomach  its  subtile  volatile  parts,  that 
stimulate  considerably  without  inflaming.  The  matter  of 
horse-radish,  like  the  same  matter  of  the  other  siliquoset 
plants,  carried  into  the  blood-vessels,  passes  readily  into  the 
kidneys,  and  prpves  a powerful  diuretic,  and  is  therefore 
useful  in  dropsy;-  and  we  need  not  say,  that  in  this  manner," 
by  promoting  both  urine  and  perspiration,  it  has  been  long 
known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiscorbutics. 

Hyssop. 

This  plant,  supposed  to  be  different  from  the  hyssop  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a native  of  Siberia,  and 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Austria,  and  flowers  from  June 
till  September.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
bitterish,  moderately  warm  taste.  They  give  out  their 
active  matter  both  to  water  and  to  rectified  spirit ; but  to 
the  latter  most  perfectly.  Dr.  Cullen  classes  this  and  all 
the  vertici  Hated  plants  .as  stimulants;  and  this  quality  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  quantity  of  essential  oil  which  they  con- 
tain. The  hyssop,  therefore,  may  be  esteemed  aromatic 
and  stimulant ; and,  with  a view  to  these  effects,  Berlins 
recommends  it  as  an  emmenagogue  and  anti-hysteric  : %ut 
it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a pectoral,  and  has  been  Ion"- 
tl  y t . i medicine  m humoural  asthmas,  coughs*, 
and  catarrhal  affections-.  For  this  purpose  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  and  drunk  us 
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tea,  is  recommended  by  Lewis.  The  external  application 
of  hyssop  is  said  to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  the  way  of 
fomentation  and  poultice,  in  contusions,  and  for  removing 
the  blackness  occasioned  by  the  extravasated  fluids. 

Jalap. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American  convolvulus,  brought  to 
\is  in  thin  transverse  slices  from  Xelapa,  a province  of  New 
Spain.  It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste  ; but, 
to  the  tongue  and  to  the  throat,  manifests  a slight  degree  of 
pungency.  The  medicinal  activity  of  jalap  resides  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  in  the  resin,  which,  though  given  in 
small  doses,  occasions  violent  griping.  The  gummy  part 
bears  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  resinous,  and  is 
•found  to  have  little  or  no  cathartic  power;  but,  as  a diu- 
retic, it  is  extremely  active. 

That  jalap  is  an  efficacious  and  safe  purgative,  daily  ex- 
perience must  evince  ; but,  according  as  the  root  contains 
more  or  less  resin,  its  effects  must  of  course  vary.  Hoff- 
man thought  it  particularly  improper  and  unsafe  to  admi- 
nister this  medicine  to  children;  but  Dr.  Cullen  observes, 
that  if  jalap  “ be  well  triturated,  before^  exhibition,  with 
a hard  powder,  and  the  crystals  of  tartar  are  the  fittest  for 
the  purpose,  it  will  operate  in  lesser  doses  than  when 
taken  by  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  moderately,  and 
without  griping.  Except  when  given  in  very  large  doses, 
I have  not  found  it  to  be  heating  to  the  system  ; and  if  it 
be  triturated  with  hard  sugar,  it  becomes,  in  moderate 
doses,  a safe  medicine  for  children  ; which  in  this  form  they 
will  readily  receive,  as  the  jalap  itself  has  very  little  taste/' 

Jalap,  in  large  doses,  or  when  joined  with  calomel,  is 
recommended  as  an  anthelmintic  and  a hvdragogue.  The 
dose  of  the  simple  powder  is  commonly  from  one  scruple 
■io  two. 

Ipecacuanha. 

This  root  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  Peruvian  and  Brazi- 
lian : but  the  eye  distinguishes  three  kinds,  viz.  t lie  ash-co- 
loured or  grey,  brown,  and  white;  of  which  the  ash-co- 
loured is  that  usually  preferred  in  the  shops.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  with  the  character  of  an  almost 
infallible  remedy  in  dysenteries  and  other  inveterate  fluxes, 
and  also  in  disorders  proceeding  from  obstructions  of  long 
standing  : nor  lias  it  lost  much  of  its  reputation  by  time. 
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The  use  of  ipecacuanha  in  fluxes  is  thought  to  depend  upon 
its  restoring  perspiration ; for  in  these  cases,  especially  in 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  the  skin  is  dry  and  tense;  and 
while  the  common  diaphoretics  usually  pass  off  by  stool, 
small  doses  of  this  root  have  been  -administered  with  the 
best  effects,  proving  both  laxative  and  diaphoretic.  In  the 
spasmodic  asthma.  Dr.  Akenside  remarks,  that  where  no- 
thing contraindicates  repeated  vomiting,  he  knows  no  me- 
dicine so  effectual  as  ipecacuan.  In  violent  paroxysm;  a 
scruple  procures  immediate  relief.  Where  the  complaint 
is  habitual,  from  three  to  five  grains  every  morning,  or  from 
five  to  ten  every  other  morning,  may  be  given  for  a month 
or  six  weeks. 

This  medicine  has  also  been  successfully  used  in  haemor- 
rhages. Several  cases  of  uterine  discharges  are  mentioned 
by  Dahlberg^  in  which  one  third  or  half  a grain  was  given 
every  four  hours  till  it  effected  a cure.  Tiiese  small  doses 
are  likewise  found  of  great  use  in  catarrhal  and  even  con- 
sumptive cases,  as  well  as  in  various  states  of  fever.  Ipe- 
cacuanha, particularly  in  the  state  of  powder,  is  now  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  almost  every  disease  in  which 
vomiting  is  indicated ; and  when  combined  with  opium, 
under  the  form  of  sudorific  powder,  it  furnishes  lis  with 
the  most  useful  and  active  sweating  medicine  which  we 
possess.  It  is  also  given  with  advantage  in  very  small 
doses,  even  when  it  produces  no  sensible  operation.  The 
full  dose  of  ipecacuanha  in  substance  is  a scruple,  though 
less  doses  will  frequently  produce  an  equal  effect. 

Juniper. 

Both  the  tops  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  directed -for 
medicinal  use,  but  the  latter  are  usually  preferred,  and  are 
brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Italy.  They  have 
a moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable,  smell,  and  a warm, 
pungent,  sweetish  taste,  which,  if  they  are  long  chewed, 
or  previously  well  bruised,  is  followed'  by  a considerable 
bitterness.  The  sweetness  appears  to  reside  in  the  juice 
or  soft  pulpy  part  of  the  berry  the  bitterness,  in  the  seeds ; 
and  the  aromatic  flavour,  in  oily  vesicles,  spread  through- 
out the  substance  both  of  the  pulp  and  the  seeds;  and  dis- 
tinguishable even  by  the  eye.  The  fresh  berries  yield,  on 
expression,  a rich,  sweet,  honey-like,  aromatic  juice : if  pre- 
viously powdered,  so  as  to  thoroughly  break  the  see  is, 
which  is  not  done  without  great  difficulty,  the  juice  proves 
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tart  and  bitter.  The  same  differences  arc  observable  a!  *-> 
m tinctures  and  infusions  made  from  the  dry  berries,  ac- 
cording as  the  berry  is  taken  entire  or  thoroughly  bruised. 
i hey  give  out  nearly  all  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  rec- 
tified spirit. 

ldie.se  berries  arc  chiefly  used  for  their  diuretic  effects: 
they  are  also  considered  as  stomachic,  carminative,  and 
diaphoretic. — Of  the  elhcaey,  of  juniper  berries,  in  many 
hydropieal  affections,  we  have  various*  relations  by  pin  i- 
cians  ol  great  authority.  These,  however,  seem  not  to  be 
perfectly  agreed  which  preparation  of  the  juniper  is  most 
efficacious,  I>ut,  as  it  is  now.  seldom,  if  ever,  relied 
upon  for  the  cure  of  dropsies,  and  only  called  to  the  aid  of 
more  powerful  remedies,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  •forms 
under  which  the  berries  can  be  used  is  that  of  a simple  in- 
fusion. This,  either  by  itself,  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  gin,  is  a very  useful  drink  for  hydropic  patients.  The 
juniper  hasmlso  been  recommended  in  nephritic  cases,  .ute- 
rine obstructions,  scorbutic  affections,  and  some  cutaneous 
.diseases ; and  in  the  two  last  mentioned  complaints  the 
wood  and-  tops  of  the  plant  are  said  to  have  been  employed 
with  more  advantage  than  the  berries.  « 

Kino. 

This  is  a red  astringent  gum  from  Gambia,  supposed  to 
exude  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunks  of  certain  trees 
called  pan  de  sangtie,  growing  in  the  interior  parts  ol  Africa. 
It  is  very  friable,  so  as  to  be  crumbled  in  pieces  by  the 
hands j of  an  opake,  dark-reddish  colour,  inclining  to  black  ; 
when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a deep  brick-red.  It  has  a 
resemblance  to  catechu,  but  is  mere  red  and  astringent. 

This  gum  lias  been  found  useful  in  some  uterine  haemor- 
rhages, particularly  after  child-bearing.  One  part  of  kino 
united  with  three  parts  of  alum,  Dr.  Cullen  says,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  powerful  astringents  with  which 
he  was  ever  acquainted.  This  composition  may  be’  given 
from  five  to  fifteen -grains  or  more,  every  four  hours,  in  ute- 
rine and  pulmonary  luemorrhage.  forty  grains  of  gain- 
arabic  added  to  one  drachm  of  kmo.  and  a proper  quantity 
of  syrup  of  white  poppy,  forms  an  agreeable  astringent 
linctus  or  larabative ; of  which  a tca-spoonlui  may  be  taken 
occasionally. 
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The  fragrant  smell  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  is  welt 
known,  and  to  most' people  agreeable  : to  the  taste  they  arc 
bitterish,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent ; the  leaves  are 
weaker  and  less  grateful.  Lavender,  has  been  an  officinal 
plant  for  a considerable  time.  Its  medicinal  virtue  resides 
in  the  essential  oil,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a gentle  corro- 
borant and  stimulant  of  the  aromatic  kind,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  nervous  debilities,  and  various  affections  pro- 
ceeding from  a want  of  energy  in  the  animal  -functions. , 

/ Liquorice , 

This  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  has-been 
long  Cultivated  in  Britain,  particularly  at  Pontefract  in 
Yorkshire,  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Godaiming 
in  Surry.  But  it  is  now  planted  by  many. gardeners  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  by  whom  the  metropolis  is  .supplied 
with  the  roots,  which,  after  three  years' growth,  are  dug 
up  for  use,  and  are  found  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  for 
medical  purposes  to  those  produced  in  their  native  climate.. 

Liquorice  root,  lightly  boiled  in  a little  water,  gives  out 

nearly  all  its  sweetness : the  decoction,  pressed  through  a 

strainer,'  and  inspissated  with  a gentle  heat,  tiil  it  will  no 

longer  stick  to  the  fingers,  affords  a better  extract  than 

that  brought  from  abroad,  and  its  quantity  amounts  to  near 

half  the  weight  of  the  root. 

o . - . * 

This  root  contains  a great  quantity  of  saccharine  matter, 
joined  with  some  proportion  of  mucilage;  and  hence  has  a 
viscid,  sweet  taste.  From  the  time  of  Theophrastus  it  has 
been  a received  opinion  that  it  very  powerfully  extin- 
guishes thirst;  which,  if  true,  is  more  remarkable,  as  sweet 
substances  in  general  have  a contrary  effect.  It  is  in  com- 
mon use  as  a pectoral  or  emollient  in- catarrhal  deflexions 
on  tiie  breast,  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  &c.  Infusions  or  ex- 
tracts made  from  it  afford  likewise  very  Commodious  vehicles 
for  the  exhibition  of  other  medicines;  the  liquorice-taste 
concealing  that  of  unpalatable  drugs  more  effectually  than 
syrups,  or  any  other  substance  of  the  saccharine  kind. 

Maidenhair. 

I ne  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a mucilaginous,  sweetish, 
sub-astringent  taste,  without  any  particular  flavour.  They 
are  esteemed  useful  in  disorders  of  the  breast,  proceeding 
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from  a thickness  and  acrimony  of  the  juices;  and  are  like- 
wise supposed  to  promote  the  expectoration  of  tough 
phlegm,  and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  viscera.  They 
are  usually  directed  in  infusion  or  decoction,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  liquorice.  A syrup  prepared  from  them, 
though  it  has  now  no  place  in  our  dispensatories,  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  shops,  both  as  prepared  at 
home  and  imported  from  abroad.  A little  of  these  syrups 
mixed  with  water  makes  a very  pleasant  draught.  The 
syrup  brought  from  abroad  has  an  admixture  of  orange 
flower-water. 

Manna. 

This  is  the  juice  of  certain  trees  of  the  ash-kind  growing 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  either  naturally  concreted  on  the  planis, 
or  exsiccated  and  purified  by  art.  From  incisions  made  in 
the  trees,  the  manna  sometimes  flows  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  runs  upon  the  ground,  by  which  it  becomes  mixed 
with  various  impurities,  unless  carefully  prevented  by  those 
who  are  employed  in  obtaining  it. 

Manna  is  well  known  as  a gentle  purgative,  so  mild  in 
its  operation,  that  it  may  be  given  with  safety  to  children 
and  pregnant  women.  In  some  constitutions,  however,  it 
produces  troublesome  flatulencies,  and  therefore  requires 
the  addition  of  a suitable  aromatic,  especially  when  given 
to  an  adult,  where  a large  dose  is  necessary : it  is  therefore 
usually  assisted  by  some  other  purgative  of  a more  power- 
ful kind. 

Marjoram,  Wild. 

This  plant  grows  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  especially  on 
dry  chalky  hills,  or  gravelly  soils,  and  produces  its  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smeb, 
approaching  to  that  of  sweet  marjoram,  and  a pungent 
taste,  much  resembling  thyme,  to  which  it  is  likewise 
thought  to  be  more  nearly  allied  in  its  medicinal  qualities 
than  to  any  of  the  oilier  verficillata?,  and  therefore  deemed 
to  be  emmenagogue,  tonic,  stomachic,  &.c.  The  dried 
leaves,  used  instead  of  tea,  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
grateful.  They  are  also  employed  in  medicated  baths  and 
fomentations. 

Marjoram , Sued. 

This  plant  is  thought  to'  be  (lie  amaracus  of  the  ancients, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  and  Catullus.  It  has  long  been  culti- 
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vated  in  our  gardens,  and  in  frequent  use  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  leaves  and  tops  have  a pleasant  smell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  this  agree  with  those  of  wild  marjoram;  bai, 
being  much  more  fragrant,  it  is  deemed  to  be  better  adapted 
to  those  complaints  known  by  the  name  of  nervous;  and 
may  be  therefore  employed  with  the  same  intentions  as 
lavender.  In  its  recent  state,  we  are  told  that  it  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  scirrhous  tumors  of  the  breast. 

Marsh-Mallow . 

* 

This  plant,  under  the  name  of  althaea,  has  long  been  in 
general  use  among  practitioners  in  every  country  where  the 
science  of  medicine  is  cultivated.  The  virtues  of  it  con- 
sist in  a mucilaginous  matter,  with  which  it  abounds,  and 
which  renders  it  emollient  and  demulcent.  It  therefore 
proves  serviceable  in  a thin  acrimonious  state  of  the  juices/ 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the  membranes  is  abraded. 
It  is  chiefly  recommended  in  sharp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs, 
hoarsenesses,  dysenteries,  and  likewise  in  nephritic  and  cal- 
culous complaints.  It  is  used  in  decoction  or  infusion. 

Mezereon. 

This  plant  is  extremely  acrid,  especially  when  fresh, 
and,  if  retained  in  the  mouth,  excites  great  and  long  con- 
tinued heat  and  inflammation,  particularly  of  the  throat  and 
fauces.  The  berries  also  have  the  same  effects,  and,  when 
swallowed,  prove  a powerful  corrosive  poison,,  not  only  to 
man,  but  to  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  &c.  The  bark  and  ber- 
ries of  mezereon,  in  different  forms,  have  been  long  exter- 
nally used  to  obstinate  ulcers  and  ill-conditioned  sores.  In 
France  the  former  is  strongly  recommended  as  an  applica- 
tion to  the  skin,  which,  under  certain  management,  pro- 
duces a continued  serous  discharge,  without  blistering ; 
and  is  thus  rendered  useful  in  many  chronic  diseases  of  a 
local  nature,  answering  the  purpose  of  what  .has  been 
called  a perpetual  blister,  while  it  occasions  less  pain  and 
inconvenience. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  in  use,  two 
drachms  of  which,  with  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  liquorice, 
are  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  till  reduced  to  two;  of 
this  from  four  to  eight  ounces  are  taken  four  times  a day. 
This  has  been  found  very  efficacious  for  resolving  venereal 
nodes,  and  curing  other  remains  of  the  venereal  disease, 
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which  mercury,  taken  in  large  quantities,  had  failed  to 
effect.  Dr.  Cullen  found  a case  of  u'lcerations  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  for  which  mercury  had  likewise 
been  taken  without  success,  entirely  cured  by  the  use  of 
mezereon  decoction  for  two  or  three  weeks. 


Mugwort. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in  fields,  hedges,  and  waste 
places,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves  have  a light  aro- 
matic smell,  and  an  herbaceous  bitterish  taste.  They  arc 
principally  celebrated  as  uterine  and  anti -hysteric.  An  in- 
fusion of  them  is  sometimes  drunk,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  substances,  in  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual evacuations.  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  mug- 
wort  is  in  common  use  as  a pot-herb. 


Musk. 

This  is  a grumous  substance  like  clotted  blood,  found  in 
a little  bag  situated  near  the  umbilical  region  of  a parti- 
cular kind  of  animal  met  with  in  China,  Tartary,  and  the 
East  Indies.  Musk  has  a bitterish  sub-acrid  taste,  a fra- 
grant smell,  agreeable  at  a distance,  but,  tv  hen  smelt  near, 
so  strong  as  to  be  disagreeable,  unless  weakened  by  the 
admixture  of  other  substances.  It  is  a medicine  of  great 
esteem  in  the  eastern  countries;  but  among  us  it  lias  been 
for  some  time  very  little  used,  even  as  a perfume,  on  a sup- 
position of  its  occasioning  vapours,  &c.  in  weak  females, 
and  persons  of  a sedentary  life.  It  appears,  however,  from 
late  experience,  'to  be,  when  properly  managed,  a remedy 
of  great  service,  even  against  those  disorders  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  produce.  In  convulsive- (and  oilier  dis- 
eases it  has  been  found  to  produce  extraordinary  good 
effects;  and  Dr.  Cullen  considers  it  as  the  most  powerful 
antispasniodic  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  most 
effectual  when  Avon  in  substance,  and  must  be  admini- 
stored  in  large  doses,  from  ten  (o  thirty  grains.  Even  when 
these  large  doses  are  found  to  be  effectual,  they  must  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals  till  (he  disease  is  entirely  sub- 
dued. Dr.  Cullen  once  procured  immediate  relief  to  a 
patient  labouring  under  severe  l\ead-ach  and  delirium  from 
the  gout,  by  a lministering  fifteen  grains  of  genuine  musk 
a!,  adorn,  tie  also  relieved  a gentleman  afflicted  with  a 
spasm  of  the  pharynx,  preventing  deglutition,  -and  almost 
respiration,  by  musk,  when  other  remedies  had  failed;  and 
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as  the  disease  continued  to  recur,  at  times,  for  some  years 
after,  it  was  only  obviated  or  relieved  by  the  use  ot  musk. 
It  has  given  relief  in  several  circumstances  of  the  gout, 
when  retrocedent,  affecting  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  par- 
ticularly the  head',  when  administered  in  large  doses,  or  at 
least  by  repeating  them  after  short  intervals.  In  fine,  musk 
seems  "to  be  adapted  to  all  eases  of  convulsive  disorders  for 
which  opium  is  usually  prescribed. 

Mi ustard. 

This  plant  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
black  or  common, -and  the  white.  The  seeds  of  the  for- 
mer are  directed  by  the  London  college,  and  thbse  of  the 
latter  by  that  of  Edinburgh  : but  they  manifest  no  remark- 
able difference  to  the  taste,  nor  in  their  general  effects,  and 
therefore  answer  equally  well  for  the  uses  of  the  table  and 
for  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Mustard  is  considered  to  promote  appetite,  assist  diges- 
tion, attenuate  viscid  juices,  and,  by  stimulating  the 
fibres,  to  prove  a general  remedy  in  paralytic  and  rheu- 
matic affections.  Besides  its  stimulant  qualities,  it  fre- 
quently, if  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  opens  the  body, 
and  increases  the  urinary  discharge,  whence  ft  has  been 
found  useful  in  dropsical  complaints.  It  was  alleged  by 
Haller,  that  the  use  of  mustard  disposes  the  humours  to 
putfescettcy ; an  opinion  which  he  was  probably  led  to  en- 
tertain from  a supposition  that  it  contained  volatile  alkali  : 
for.it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  pungent  plants,  when 
in  a state  of  putrefaction,  give  out  this  alkali  bv  distillation, 
■and  hence  have  been  termed  alkalescent  plants.  Blit  the 
fermentation  of  these  vegetable  substances  may  be  so  di- 
rected, as  to  be  of  the  acescent  kind,  and  the  alkali  obtained 
-from  them  seems  not  to  have  existed  in  the  vegetable  in  a 
separate  state.  The  great  pungency  of  these  plants,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  volatile  alkali,  but  to  the 
essential  oil  which  they  contain. 

Bergius  informs  us,  that  he  found  mustard  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  curing  vernal  intermittent*;  for  which-  purpose  he 
directed  a spoonful  of  the  whole  seeds  to  be  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day,  during  the  intermission  ; and,  .when 
the  disease  was  obstinate,  he  added  flower  of  mustard  to 
the  hark.  Externally  these  seeds  arc  frequently  used  a$  a 
sinapism,  or  stimulating  poultice.  Mustard-seed  may  be 
most  conveniently  given  entire  or  unbnused,  and  to  th* 
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quantity  of  a table  spoonful  or  half  an  ounce  for  a 
dose. 

Nettle,  Stinging . 

The  present  practice  pays  very  little  regard  to  this  plant ; 
yet,  if  the  testimony  of  many  respectable  authors  is  to  be 
credited,  it  seems  to  merit  more  attention.  The  juice, 
taken  from  two  to  four  ounces,  is  recommended  in  nephritic 
complaints,  and  internal  haemorrhages.  The  nettle  is  a 
common  remedy  among  the  people  of  Brunswick  in  an  in- 
cipient consumption.  When  the  juice  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
the  powder  is  used,  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar.  Exter- 
nally it  has  been  employed  as  a rubifacient ; a method  of 
cure  which  has  been  called  urtication,  and  found  efficacious 
in  restoring  excitement  to  paralytic  limbs,  or  in  other  cases 
of  torpor,  or  lethargy.  Withering  tells  us,  that  a nettle 
leaf  put  upon  the  tongue,  and  then  pressed  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  is  sometimes  efficacious  in  stopping  a bleed- 
ing at  the  nose. . 

Nightshade,  Deadly . 

This  plant,  otherwise  named  belladonna,  or  solanum 
lethale,  has  been  for  ages  known  as  a strong  poison  of  the 
narcotic  kind ; and  the  berries,  though  less  powerful  than 
the  leaves,  furnish  us  with  many  instances  of  their  fatal 
effects,  particularly  upon  children,  who  are  readily  tempted 
to  eat  this  fruit  by  its  alluring  appearance  and  sweet  taste. 
The  number  of  these  berries  necessary  to  produce  delete- 
rious effects  may  probably  depend  upon  the  state  of  matu- 
rity in  which  they  are  eaten : if  not  more  than  three  or  four, 
according  to  Haller’s  account,  no  bad  consequence  ensues. 
But  when  a greater  number  ot  berries  are  taffen  into  the 
stomach,  scarcely  half  an  hour  elapses  before  violent  sym- 
ptoms supervene,  viz.  vertigo,  delirium,  great  thirst,  pain- 
ful deglutition,  and  retching,  followed  by  phrensy,  grinding 
of  the  teeth,  and  convulsions,  which  usually  precede  death. 

The  leaves  of  the  nightshade  were  first  used  externally 
to  discuss  scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumors,  and  also  as  an 
application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Their  good  effects  in 
this  way  at  length  ihduced  physicians  to  employ  them  inter- 
.naljy  for  the  same  disorders;  and  a considerable  number  of 
well-authenticated  facts  evince  them  to  be  a very  service- 
able and  important  remedy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  many  cases  of  this  sort  have  occurred 
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in  which  the  belladonna  has  been  employed  without  suc- 
cess. This,  however,  may  be  said  of  every  medicine;  and 
though  Dr.  Cullen  repeatedly  experienced  its  inefficacy,  yet 
the  facts  he  adduces  in  confirmation  of  this  plant  are  clear 
and  decisive.  “ I have,”  says  he,  fC  had  a cancer  of  the 
lip  entirely  cured  by  it ; a scirrhosity  in  a woman’s  breast, 
of  such  a kind  as  frequently  proceeds  to  cancer,  1 have 
found  entirely  discussed  by  the  use  of  it;  a sore  a little  be- 
low the  eye,  which  had  put  on  a cancerous  appearance, 
was  much  mended  by  the  internal  use  of  the  belladonna : 
but  the  patient,  having  learned  somewhat  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  medicine,  refused  to  continue  the  use  of  it ; 
upon  which  the  sore  again  spread,  and  was  painful,  but, 
upon  a return  to  the  use  of  the  belladonna,  was  again 
mended  to  a considerable  degree : when  the  same  fears 
again  returning,  the  use  of  it  was  again  laid  aside,  and 
with  the  same  consequence  of  the  sore  becoming  worse. 
Of  these  alternate  states,  connected  with  the  alternate  use 
of,  and  abstinence  from,  the  belladonna,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  these  alternations  which  fell  under  my  own  observa- 
tion.” 

The  sensible  effects  produced  by  the  leaves  of  tins  plant 
taken  in  medicinal  doses  are  usually  by  the  skin,  the  uri- 
nary passages,  and  sometimes  by  stool ; in  larger  doses, 
troublesome  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  giddiness, 
and  dimness  of  sight  are  experienced. 

That  the  advantages  derived  from  the  internal  use  of  bel- 
ladonna are  only  in  proportion  to  the  evacuations  effected 
by  it,  is  a conclusion  which  we  cannot  admit  as  sufficiently 
warranted  by  the  facts  adduced  upon  this  point. 

As  this  plant  is  very  uncertain  in  its  operation,  the  proper 
dose  is  with  difficulty  ascertained  : the  most  prudent  man- 
ner of  administering  it  is  by  beginning  with  one  grain  or 
less,  which  may  be  gradually  increased,  according  to  its  ef- 
fects. Six  grains  are  considered  as  a very  large  dose.  The 
root  seems  to  partake  of  the  same  qualities  as  the  leaves, 
but  is  less  virulent. 

Nutmeg. 

I he  seeds  or  kernels  of  this  denomination  are  the  produce 
of  a tree  which  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  particularly 
the  Molucca  Islands,  and  have  long  been  used  both  for  cu- 
linary and  medical  purposes.  The  medicinal  qualities  of 
nutmeg  are  supposed  to  be  aromatic,  anodyne,  stomachic. 
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and  restringent;  and,  with  a view  to  the  Tact  mention  :d 
etl’ects,  it  has  been  much  used  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteric;. 
1 o many  people  the  aromatic  flavour  of  nutmeg  is  very 
agreeable:  they  should  beware,  however,  of  using  it  in 
too  large  quantities,  as  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  even 
to- manifest -a  soporifi  power  in  such  a degree  us  to  prove 
extremely  dangerous.  Bontius  -peaks  of  this  as  a fre'juent 
occurrence  in  India;  and  Dr.  Cullen  relates  a remarkable 
instance  of  such  an  effect  of  the  nutmeg,  which  fell  under 
his  own  observation ; and  hence  concludes,  that  in  apo- 
plectic and  paralytic  cases  this  spice  may  be  very  improper. 

Nitre. 

Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  is  a salt  extracted  in  Persia  and  the 
East  Indies  from  certain  earths  that  lie  on  the  sides  of 
hills;  and  artificially  produced  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
from  animal  and  vegetable  substances  rotted  together  (with 
the  addition  of  lime  and  ashes)  and  exposed  for  a length  of 
time  to  the  air,  without  the  access  of  which  nitre  is  never 
generated.  The  salt  extracted  from  the  earths  by  means 
of  water  is  purified  by  colature  and  crystallization. 

Nitre  is  a medicine  of  extraordinary  use  in  many  disor- 
ders. Besides  the  aperient  quality  ot  neutral  salts  in  gene- 
ral, it  has  a manifestly  cooling  one,  by  which  it  quenches 
thirst,  and  abates  febrile  heats  and  commotions  of  the 
blood.  It  has  one  great  advantage  above  the  cooling  me- 
dicines of  the  acid  kind,  -that  it  does  not  coagulate  the 
animal  juices.  Blood,  which  is  coagulated  by  all  the  mi- 
neral acids,  and  milk,  &c.  by  acids  of  every  kind,  arc  by- 
nitre  rendered  more  dilute,  and  preserved  from  coagula- 
tion. It  nevertheless  somewhat  thickens  thin,  serous,  acri- 
monious humours,  and  occasions  an  uniform  mixture  of  them 
with  such  as  are  more  thick  and  viscid;  by  which  means  it 
prevents  the  ill  consequences  which  w ould  otherwise  ensue 
from  the  former: 

This  medicine  for  the  most  part  promotes  urine ; some- 
times gently  loosens  the  belly;  but,  in  cold  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits, very  rarely  has  this  effect,,  though  given  in  large  do  cs. 
Alvine  fluxes,  proceeding  from  too  great  acrimony  ot  the 
bile,  or  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  are  suppressed  by 
it:  in  choleric  and  febrile  disorders  it  generally  excites 
sweat:  but  in  malignant  cases,  where  the  pulse  is  low,  and 
the  strength-much  reduced,  it  retards  this  salutary  evacua- 
tion and  the  progress  of  eruptions. 
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It  is  given  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  with  equal  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  or  gum-arabic  well  powdered,  and  dissolved 
in  barley-water  or  thin  gruel.  It  is  thus  administered  re- 
peatedly as  a cooling  medicine,  in  acute  fevers,  and  other 
inflammatory  disorders;  though  it  may  be  given  with  great 
safety,  and  generally  to  better  advantage,  in  large  quan- 
tities: the  only  inconvenience  is  its  being  apt  to  sit  uneasy 
on  the  stomach. 

Oak. 

The  astringent  effects  of  the  oak  were  sufficiently  known 
to  the  ancients,  by  whom  different  parts  of  the  tree  were 
used  ; but  it  is  the  bark  which  is  now  generally  directed  for 
medicinal  use.  Oak-bark  manifests  to  the  taste  a strong 
astringcncy,  accompanied  with  a moderate  bitterness;  qua- 
lities which  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  by  rectified 
spirit.  Its  universal  use  and  preference  in  the  tariffing  of 
leather  is  a proof  of  its  great  astringcncy ; and,  like  other 
astringents,  it  has  been  recommended  in  agues,  and  for 
restraining  haemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  immode- 
rate evacuations.  VA  decoction  of  it  has  likewise  been 
advantageously  employed  as  a gargle,  and  a fomentation  or 
lotion  in  the  bearing  down  of  the  rectum  and  uterus. 

To  this  valuable  tree  we  are  indebted  for  galls,  which 
in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East  are  found  upon  its  leaves. 
They  are  occasioned  by  a small  insect,  called  cynips,  with 
four  wings,  which  deposits  an  egg  in  the  substance  of  the 
leaf,  by  making  a small  perforation  through  the  under  sur- 
face. The  gall  presently  begins  to  grow,  and  the  egg  in 
the  centre  of  it  changes  to  a worm';  this  worm  again 
changes  to  a nymph,  and  the  nymph  to  the  flying  insect 
above  mentioned,  which,  by  eating  its  passage. out,  leaves 
a round  hole  : and  those  galls  which  have  no  holes  are 
found  to  have  the  dead  insect  remaining  in  them. 

Galls  appear  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable 
astringents ; and,  as  a medicine,  they  are  applicable  to  the 
same  indications  as  the  oak-bark.  Reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  and  made  into  an  ointment,  they  have  been  found 
of  great  service  in  luemorrhoidal  affections.  Their  efficacy 
in  intermittent  fevers  was  tried  by  Mr.  Poupart,  by  order 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ; and  from  his  report  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  galls  had  succeeded  in  many  cases  ; and 
also  that  they  had  failed  in  many  other  cases,  which  were 
afterwards  cured  by  the  Peruvian  bark. 
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Opium. 

This  juice  is  obtained  from  the  poppy  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  some  other  provinces  of  Asia.  The  opium  prepared 
about  Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence  named  Thebaic  opium,  has 
been  usually  esteemed  the  best;  but  this  is  not  now  distin- 
guished from  that  collected  in  other  places. 

The  general  effects  of  this  medicine  are,  to  relax  the 
solids,  and  render  them  less  sensible  of  irritation  ; to  cheer 
the  spirits,  ease  pain,  procure  sleep,  and  to  promote  perspi- 
ration. When  its  operation  is  over,  the  pain  and  other 
symptoms  which  it  had  for  a time  abated,  return,  and  ge- 
nerally with  greater  violence  than  before,  unless  the  cause 
has  been  removed  by  the  sweat  or  relaxation  which  it  occa- 
sioned. 

The  operation  of  opium  is  generally  attended  with  a 
slow  but  strong  and  full  pulse,  a dryness  of  the  mouth,  a 
redness  and  slight  itching  of  the  skin,  and  followed  by  a de- 
gree of  nausea,  a difficulty  of  respiration,  lowness  of  the 
spirits,  and  a weak  languid  pulse. 

The  principal  indications  of  opium  are,  great  watchful- 
ness, immoderate  evacuations,  proceeding  from  acrimony 
and  irritation,  cramps  or  spasmodic  contractions  of  tire 
nerves,  and  violent  pains  of  almost  every  kind.  In  these 
cases,  opiates  procure  at  least  a temporary  relief,  and  an 
opportunity  for  other  medicines,  properly  interposed,  to 
take  effect. 

Opium  sometimes  frustrates  the  intention  of  the  physi- 
cian, and,  instead  of  procuring  rest,  occasions  great  an- 
xiety, vomiting,  &z c.  Taken  on  a full  stomach,  it  often 
proves  emetic.  Where  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  exces- 
sive evacuations,  it  occasions  generally  great  lowness.  It 
has  been  observed  to  operate  more  powerfully  in  persons  of 
a lax  habit  than  in  the  opposite  circumstances.  While  it 
usefully  restrains  preternatural  discharges,  proceeding  from 
irritation,  it  proves  injurious  in  those  that  arise  from  a con- 
trary cause,  as  in  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  attending  the 
hectic  fever. 

In  haemorrhages  excited  by  irritation,  and  unattended 
with  inflammation,  opium  is  useful.  In  the  dysentery  it 
may  be  occasionally  employed  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  (he  symptoms,  though  not  considered  as  a remedy.  In 
the  latter  stages  of  diarrhoea,  when  the  acrimony  producing 
the  disease  .has  been  carried  off  in  a great  measure,  opium 
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is  an  efficacious  remedy.  In  the  cholera  morbus,  and  wa- 
ter-brash, it  is  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon.  Joined  with  laxa- 
tives it  is  employed  in  the  colic.  In  different  species  of 
tetanus  opium  is  successful,  and  affords  relief  to  various 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  symptoms  occurring  in  several 
diseases,  as  asthma,  epilepsy,  &c. 

In  intermittent  fevers,  opium  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended, as  an  effectual  means  of  stopping  the  return  of 
the  febrile  paroxysms,  and  has  been  given  before  the  fit, 
in  the  cold  stage,  in  the-  hot  lit,  and  during  the  interval, 
with  the  best  effects;  producing  immediate  relief,  and  in  a 
short  time  curing  the  patient.  But  in  these  fevers  the  best 
practice,  perhaps,  is  to  unite  opium  with  the  bark,  which 
enables  the  stomach  to  bear  the  latter  in  larger  doses,  and 
adds  considerably  to  its  efficacy. 

With  regard  to  the  dose  of  opium,  one  grain  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  often  too  large  a one.  Its  dose,  however, 
varies  in  different  persons,  and  in  different  states  of  the 
same  person.  A quarter  of  a grain  will  in  one  adult  pro- 
duce effects  which  ten  times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  an- 
other; and  a dose  that  might  be  fatal  in  the  colic  or  cholera 
would  have  not  the  smallest  effect  in  many  cases  of  tetanus, 
or  mania.  Given  in  the  way  of  clyster,  it  has  the  same 
effects  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach;  but,  to  answer  the 
purpose,  double  the  quantity  must  be  employed. 

Opium  taken  into  the  stomach  in  an  immoderate  close, 
by  those  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  proves  a narcotic 
poison,  producing  giddiness,  tremors,  convulsions,  deli- 
rium, stupor,  and,  finally,  fatal  apoplexy. 

Opium  applied  externally  gives  ease  in  many  pains,  but 
does  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  stupefy  the  part,  or  ren- 
der it  insensible  of  pain.  Used  immoderately,  it  is  said  to 
produce  the  same  ill  effects  as  when  taken  to  excess  inter- 
nally. 

Pennyroyal. 

This  plant  has  a warm  pungent  flavour,  similar  to  that 
of  mint,  of  which  it  is  a species,  but  more  acrid,  and  less 
agreeable  both  in  smell  and  taste.  Pennyroyal  certainly 
possesses  the  general  properties  of  the  other  mints : it  is 
supposed,  however,  to  be  of  less  efficacy  as  a stomachic, 
but  more  useful  as  a carminative  and  eminenagogue,  and  is 
more  commonly  employed  in  hysterical  affections.  We  are 
told  by  Boyle,  and  otiiers,  that  it  has  been  successfully  used 
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in  the  JiGoping-cougb ; but  (he  chief  purpose  for  which  it 
iias  long  been  administered  is  promoting  the  uterine  eva- 
cuation. W ith  this  intention,  i-Jaller  recommends  an  in- 
fusion .of  the  herb  with  steel,,  in  white  wine,  which  he  never 
knew  to  fail  of  success,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
however,  mint  is  in  every  respect  a more  effectual  re- 
medy than  pennyroyal;  and"  nothing  but  the  neglect  of  all 
attempts  to  establish  principles  could  have  made  physicians 
think  of  this  as  a peculiar  medicine  different  from  the  other 
species.”  Conformably  to  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  pennyroyal  is  iess  frequently  used  now  than  for- 
merly. 

Peppermint . 

The  spontaneous  growth  of this  plant  is  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  Britain;  but  as  it  is  commonly  preferred  to  the  other  qie- 
cies  of  mint,  its  cultivation  has  long  been  extended  over  Eu- 
rope, and  that  employed  here  is  commonly  raised  in  gardens.. 
This  species  has  a more  penetrating  smell  than  any  of  the 
other  mints,  and  a much  stronger  and  warmer  taste,  pun- 
.gent  and  glowing  like  pepper,  from  which  it  has  obtained 
its  name.  Its  stomachic,  antispasmodic,  and  carminative 
qualities  render  it  useful  in  flatulent  colics,  hysterical  affiee- 
. lions,  retchings,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
acting  as  a cordial,  and  often  producing  immediate  re- 
lief. 

Plantain , or  Wap-bread. 

The  common  great  plantain  was  formerly  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  efficacious  of  vulnerary  herbs;  and  by 
-the  peasants  the  leaves  are  now  commonly  applied  to 
•fresh  wounds  and  cutaneous  sores.  Inwardly  they  have 
been  used  in  phthisical  complaints,  spitting  of  blood,  and  in 
various  fluxes  both  alvine  and  haemorrhagic.  The  seeds, 
however,  seem  belter  adapted  to  relieve  pulmonary  diseases 
than  the  leaves,  as  they  are  extremely  mucilaginous.  The 
roots  have  also  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  tertian  in- 
termittents,  and,  from  the  experience  ofBergius,  not  unde- 
servedly. An 'ounce  br  two  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  the 
like  quantity  of  a strong  infusion  of  plantain  may  be  given 
for  a dose:  in  agues,  the  dose  should  be  double  this, 
quantity,  and  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  fit. 
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Poppy,  IF  kite. 

This  species  is  said  to  have  been  named  white  poppy 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  seeds;  a variety  of  it,  however,  is 
well  known  to  produce  black  seeds : the  double-flowered 
white  poppy  is  also  another  variety ; but  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses any  of  these  may  be  employed  indiscriminately, 
as  we  cannot  discover  the  least  difference  in  their  sensible 
qualities  or  effects. 

The  seeds,  according  to  some  authors,  possess  a narcotic 
power;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  this  opi- 
nion: they  consist  ofa  simple  farinaceous  matter,  united  with 
bland  oil,  and  in  many  countries  are  eaten  as  food.  As  a 
medicine,  they  have  been  usually  given  in  the  form  of  emul- 
sion, in  catarrhs,  stranguries,  &c. 

The  heads  or  capsules  of  the  poppy,  which  are  directed 
for  use  in  the  dispensatories,  like  the  stalks  and  leaves, 
have  an  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  opium j and 
an  acrid  bitterish  taste.  Both  the  smeil  and  taste  reside  in 
a milky  juice,  which  abounds  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of 
the  capsules.  These  capsules  are  powerfully  narcotic,  or 
anodyne:  boiled  in  water,  they  impart  to  the  menstruum 
their  narcotic  juice,  together  with  the  other  juices  winch 
they  have, in  common  with  vegetable  substances  in  gene- 
ral. The  liquor,  strongly  pressed  out,  suffered  to  settle, 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  a due 
consistence,  yields  an  extract  which  possesses  the  virtues, 
of  opium,  but  requires  to  be  given  in  double  its  dose  tO' 
answer  the  same  intention,  which  it  is  said  to  perform, 
without  occasioning  a nausea  and  giddiness,  the  usual 
effects  of  opium.  The  syrup  of  white  poppies,  a$  directed 
by  both  colleges,  is  a useful  anodyne,  and  often  succeeds 
in  procuring  sleep  where  opium  fails;  it  is  more  especially 
adapted  to  children.  White  poppy  heads  are  also  used 
externally  in  fomentations,  either  alone,  or  more  frequent- 
ly added  to  the  decoction  for  fomentation1,  which  consists  of- 
tiie  leaves  of  southernwood,  the  tops  of  sea  worm-wood, 
chamomile  flowers,  and  bay-berries. 

Quassia. 

I his  is  a native  of  South  America,  particularly  of  Surinam, 
and  also  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  root,  wood, 
and  bark,  of  this  free  are  all  comprehended  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  Materia  Mcdica;  but  as  the  roots  are  perfectly  liguo- 
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oils,  (hay  may  be  medically  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the 
wood,  which  is  now  most  generally  employed,  and  seems 
to  differ  from  the  bark  in  being  less  intensely  bitter;  the 
latter  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a more  powerful  medicine. 
Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour;  its  taste  is  that  of  a pure 
bitter,  more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  known  substance.  It  imparts  its  virtues  more  com- 
pletely to  watery  than  to  spirituous  menstrua.  Quassia 
derived  its  name  from  a negro  named  Quassi,  who  employed 
it  with  uncommon  success,  as  a secret  reme  ly  in.  ihe 
malignant  epidemic  fevers  which  frequently  prevailed  at 
Surinam.  In  consequence  of  a valuable  consideration,  this 
secret  was  disclosed  to  Daniel  RofandOr,  a Swede,  who 
brought  specimens  of  the  quassia-wood  to  Stockholm  in  the 
year  1736';  and  since  that  time  the  effects  of  this  drug  have 
been  very  generally  tried  in  Europe,  and  -numerous  testimo- 
nies of  its  efficacy  published  by  many  respectable  au- 
thors. Various  experiments  with  quassia  have  likewise 
been  made,  with  a view  to  ascertain  its  antiseptic  powers, 
from  which  it  appears  to  have  considerable  influence  in 
retarding  the  tendency  to  putrefaction.  This  effect, 
professor  Murray  thinks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  sensible 
qualities,  as  it  possesses  no  astringency  whatever;  nor  can  it 
depend  upon  its  bitterness,  as  gentian  is  much  more  bitter, 
yet  less  antiseptic.  The  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to 
quassia  are  those  of  a tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and 
febrifuge.  It  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  producing  appetite  for  food,  assist- 
ing  digestion,  expelling  flatulency,  and  removing  habi- 
tual costiveness,  occasioned  by  debility  of  the  intestines, -and 
common  to  a sedentary  life. 

_ Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  is  the  root  of  a plant  of  the  dock  kind,  which 
grows  spontaneously  in  China,  Turkey,  and  other  parts  of 
the  East ; but  the  propagation  of  it  has  lately  been  introdu- 
ced inio  our  own  country,  with  a degree  of  success  which 
promises  in  time  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  foreign  root. 
This  excellent  purgative  operates  without  violence  or 
irritation,,  and  maybe  given  with  safety  even  to  pregnant 
women  and  children.  Besides  its  purgative  quality,  it  is  cele- 
brated for  an  astringent  one,  by  vvhich.it  strengthens  the  tone 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  proves  useful  in  fluxes  of 
the  belly  arising  from  a laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhubarb  in 
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■substance  operates  more  powerfully  as  a purgative  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it;  and  its  qualities  are  more  perfect- 
ly extracted  by  water  than  by  rectified  spirit.  The  dose, 
when  intended  as  a purgative,  is  from  a scruple  to  a drachm 
or  more. 

Rosey  Hundred-leaved. 

Most  of  the  roses,  though  much  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, are  far  from  being  distinctly  characterised.  Those  de- 
nominated varieties  are  extremely  numerous,  and  often  per- 
manently uniform  ; and  the  specific  differences,  as  hitherto 
pointed  out,  are  in  many  respects  so  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfactory  discrimination,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  are  species,  and  which  are  varieties  only.  The 
London  college,  following  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  has  still 
retained  the  name  rosa  damascena;  but  the  damask 
rose  is  another  species,  widely  different  from  the  hundred- 
leaved,  as  appears  from  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by 
Du  Roi  and  Miller. 

The  petals  are  directed  for  medicinal  use:  they  are  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  and  of  a very  fragrant  odour;  which  to 
most  people  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  therefore  this  and 
most  or  the  other  roses  are  much  used  as  nosegays.  In  some 
instances,  however,  under  certain  circumstances,  thfey  have 
produced  alarming  symptoms;  such  as  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  faintings,  hysterical  affections,  abortion,  &c.  Per- 
sons confined  in  a c lose  room  with  a large  quantity  of  roses 
have  been  in  danger  of  immediate  extinction  of  life.  From 
the  experiments  of  Priestley  and  Ingenhousz  this  effect 
seems  owing  to  the  mephitic  air,  which  these  and  most 
other  odoriferous  flowers  exhale. 

The  petals  impart  their  odoriferous  matter  to  watery 
liquors,  both  by  infusion  and  distillation.  On  distilling 
large  quantities,  there  separates  from  the  watery  fluid  a 
small  portion  of  a fragrant  butyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies 
by  heat  and  appears  yellow,  but  concretes  in  the  cold  into 
a white  mass.  A hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman,  afforded 
scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil.  The  smell  of  this  oil  exactly 
resembles  that  of  roses,  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  a 
perfume.  It  possesses  very  little  pungency,  and  has  been 
highly  recommended  for  its  cordial  and  restorative  virtues 
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Rose,  Red. 

This  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is  now  com- 
mon in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The 
flowers  possess  neither  the  fragrance  nor  the  laxative  power 
of  those  of  the  hundred-leaved,  but  are  chiefly  valued  for 
their  astringent  qualities,  which  arc  most  considerable  before 
the  petals  expand,  and  therefore  in  this  state  they  are  chosen 
for  medicinal  use,  and  ordered  by  dispensatories  in  different 
preparations;,  such  as  those  of  a conserve,  a honey,  an  infu- 
sion, and  a syrup.  The  preparations,  especially  the  first 
and  second,  have  been  highly  esteemed  in  phthisical 
cases,  particularly  by  the  Arabian  physicians.  Avicenna 
and  Mexue  mention  some  remarkable  instances  of  this 
kind  which  were  cured  by  the  roses.  Riverius  also  cites 
several  Others;  and  the  case  of.Krugar,  related  in  the 
German  Epheroerides,  has  been  thought  a still  more  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  conserve  of  roses  in  a 
consumption  of  the  lungs : but  as  the  use  of  the  conserve  was 
constantly  joined  with  that  of  milk  and  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, together  with  proper  exercise  in  the  open  air,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  these  recoveries  could  be  wholly  im- 
puted to  the  roses,  though  their  mild  astringent  and  corrobo- 
rant virtues  certainly  contributed  much.  In  some  of  the 
cases  alluded  to,  tw.ertty  or  thirty  pounds  oi  the  conserve 
were  taken  in  the  space  of  a month.  The  quantity  com- 
monly used  is  far  too  inconsiderable  to  produce  beneficial 
effects. 

The  infusion  of  roses  is  a grateful  cooling  subastringent, 
useful  in  spitting  of  blood,  and  some  other  haemorrhagic 
complaints,  as  a gargle:  its  efficacy,  however,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  acid.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  honey  of  roses  is 
also  frequently  used. 

Rosemary . 

This  plant  has  a fragrant  smell,  and  a bitterish  pungent 
taste.  The  leaves  and  tops  are  the  strongest  in  their 
sensible  qualities.  Rosemary  gives  out  its  virtue:  com- 
pletely to  rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially  to  water,  it 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  those  plants  which 
stimulate  and  corroborate  the  nervous  system;  and  has 
therefore  been  recommended  in  various  affections,  supposed 
to  proceed  from  debility,  or  defective  excitement  ot  the 
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serves ; as  in  certain  head-achs,  deafness,  giddiness,  palsy 
£c-  and  m some  hysterical  and  dyspeptic  symptoms! 
Vc.  fallen  supposes  the  stimulant  power  of  rosemary 
insufficient  to  reach  the  sanguiferous  system ; it  has,  hovv- 
ever,  t;ie  ch  .racter  of  being  an  emmenagogue;  and  the 
on  y disease  in  which  Bergius  states  it  to  be' useful,  is  the 
chlorosis  or  green-  ickness.  It  is  a principal  ingredient 
m vvliat  ls  Known -by  the  name  of  Hungary-water. 

Rue. 

Tins  plant  is  extremely  common  in  our  gardens,  where 
■it  retains  its  verdure  the  whole  year.  It  has  a strong 
ungrateful  smell,  and  a bitter,  hot,  penetrating  taste -'the 
leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  by  much  handling  they  are 
sum  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  skin ; and  the  plant  in  its 
natural  and  uncultivated  state  is  reported  to  possess  these 
sensible  qualities  still  more  powerfully.  Both  water  and 
rectified  spirit  extract  its  virtues,  but  the  latter  more  pow- 
erfully than  the- former.  1 

Rue  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  who  ascribed  to  it 
many  virtues.  Hippocrates  commends  it  as  a resolvent 
and  diuretic,  and  attributes  to  it  the  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  contagion,  and  other  kinds  of  poisons;  and^vith 
this  intention  it  was  used  by  Mithridates.  But  this 
imaginary  quality  ot  the  rue  is  now  little  credited.  Tf 
is  doubtless  however,  a powerful  stimulant,  and  may  be 
considered  like  other  medicines  of  the  foetid  kind,  to  have 
a temiatrag,  deobstruent,  and  anfispasmodic  powers,  and  to 
™ .more  Peculiarly  adapted  to  phlegmatic  habits  or  weak 
, frSLCiicai  constitutions,  suffering  from  retarded  or 
m^ructed  secretions.  By  some  it  is  employed  in  the  way 

Sage. 

This  has  a fragrant  strong  smell,  ami  a warm  hit. 
ten.  h,  aromatic  taste,  like  other  plants  containing  an  essen 
ual  oil:  it  gives  out  its  properties  more  perfectly  to  spiro'e" 
ous  tlmn  to  aqueous  menstrua.  In  ancient  times  lift 
celebrated  as  a remedy  of  great  efficacy  ; but  at  present  it  t 
considered  as  o,  little  importance  in  the  Materia  Medic  i 
and,  though  frequently  employed  as  a sudorific,  it  sem  , to 
have  no  advantage  over  other  .plants  that  render  Sit 
m winch  they  are  mfused  more  agreeable  to  the  ston  ad 
By  some  it  has  been  succes, icily  used  even  log  the  potp^e 
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of  restraining  inordinate  sweating.  As  possessing  a small 
share  of  aromatic  and  astringent  power,  it  may  prove  a 
serviceable  tonic  in  some  cases  of  debility  of  the  stomach 
and  nervous  system.  The  Chinese,  who  arc  said  to  have 
experienced  the  good  effects  of  sage  in  this  way,  esteem  it 
highly,  and  prefer  it  to  their  own  tea.  It  appears  from 
experiments,  that  sage  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  re- 
sisting the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances. 

St.  John’s  Wort. 

This  plant  was  in  great  esteem  with  the  ancients,  who 
prescribed  it  in  the  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  diseases, 
and  in  madness.  They  even  imagined  that  it  had  the 
power  of  curing  demoniacs,  whence  it  obtained  the  name 
of  fuga  damomtm.  It  was  also  recommended  internally 
for  wounds,  bruises,  ulcers,  spitting  of  blood,  bloodr 
urine,  gravel,  dysentery,  agues,  worms,  and  outwardly 
as  an  anodyne,  and  as  a discutient  and  detergent.  It  is 
now,  however,  rarely  used,  and  its  name  is  omitted  in  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Salt  Wort,  Prickly. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  common  on  the  sea- 
shore, flowering  in  July  and  August.  Salt-wort,  as  well  as 
various  other  plants,  on  being  burned,  is  found  to  afford 
the  fossil  alkali.  A species  of  it  grows  abundantly  on 
that  part  of  the  Spanish  coast  which  is  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  supplies  all  the  best  soda  consumed 
in  Europe,  which  by  us  is  called  Spanish  or  Alicant  soda, 
and  by  the  Spanish  merchants  barilla  dt  Alicant f. 

To  detail  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  alkali,  would1 
lead  us  too  far,  and  is  properly  the  province  of  chemistry. 
It  is  in  common  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap, 
aJid  as  the  latter  is  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  its  medicinal  effects. 

All  the  soaps,  of  wluch  there  are  several  kinds,  are  com- 
■posed  of  expressed  vegetable  oils,  or  animal  fats,  united 
with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  white  Spanish  soap,  being 
made  of  the  finer  kinds  of  olive-oil,  is  the  best,  and  there- 
fore preferred  for  internal  use. 

The  virtues  of  soap,  according  to  Bergius,  are  detergent, 
resolvent,  and  aperient;  and  its  use  is  recommended  in 
jaundice,  gout,  calculous  complaints,  and  in  obstructions  of 
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the  viscera.  The  efficacy  of  soap,  in  the  first  of  these 
diseases,  was  experienced  by  Sylvius,  and  since  recom- 
mended very  generally  by  various  authors  w.ho  have 
written  on  this  complaint;  and  it  has  also  been,  thought 
of  use  in  supplying  the  place  of  bile  in  the  intestines.  The 
utility  of  this  medicine  in  the  jaundice  was  inferred  chiefly 
from  its  supposed  power  of  dissolving  biliary  concretions ; 
but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  reputation  in  this  disorder,  from 
gall-stones  being  found,  in  many,  after  death,  who  had 
been  daily  taking  soap  for  several  months,  and  even  years. 

Of  its  good  effects  in  calculous  affections  of  the  urinary 
passages,  especially  when  dissolved  in  lime-water,  by  which 
its  efficacy  is  considerably  increased,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  several.  With  Boerhaave,  soap  was  a general  medi- 
cine; for,  as  he  attributed  most  complaints  to  a viscidity  of 
the  fluids,  he,  and  most  of  the  Boerhaavian  school, 
prescribed  it  in  conjunction  with  different  resinous  and 
other  substances,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  various  visceral 
complaints. 

Acids  should  never  be  used  with  soap,  because  they  de- 
compound it,  by  uniting  with  the  alkaline  salt,  and  thus 
separating  it  from  the  oil.  In  moderate  quantity,  soap 
seldom  can  enter  the  circulation  in  its  perfect  state; 
because  there  being  always  more  or  less  of  an  acid  in  the 
stomach,  the  soap  must  be  decompounded.  It  is  there- 
fore considered  as  a very  good  corrector  of  acidity  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  If  any  service  is  to  be  expected 
from  soap  as  a deobstruent  and  detergent,  it  must  be  given 
in  larger  doses  than  are  commonly  prescribed,  or  they 
should  be  much  more  frequently  repeated.  Soap  is  exter- 
-nally  employed  as  a resolvent;  and  united  with  rectified 
spirit,  camphor,  and  essential  oils,  it  forms  an  agreeable 
application  for  superficial  tumors,  or  others  more  deeply 
seated,  strains,  bruises,  & c.  The  soft  soaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the  hard,  and  are  only  used 
for  some  external  purposes. 

Sarsaparilla. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  America,  and  was,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  introduced  into  Spain  as 
an  undoubted  specific  in  venereal  disorders.  It  was  also 
celebrated  as  an  efficacious  medicine  in  some  other  diseases 
■of  the  chronic  kind.  But  whether  owing  to  a difference  of 
climate,  or  other  causes,  European  practitioners  soon  found 
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that  it  by  no  means  answered  the  character  which  it  had 
acquired  in  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  and  therefore  it  be- 
came very  much  neglected.  Many  physicians,  however, 
still  consider  the  sarsaparilla  as  a medicine  of  much  efficacy ; 
and  though  they  admit  that  by  the  use  of  this  root  alone 
we  are  not  to  expect  a cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  yet 
they  assert  that  when  it  is  given  along  with  mercury, 
the  disease  is  much  sooner  subdued;  and  that  ulcers,  nodes, 
and  other  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  which  resisted  the 
effects  of  repeated  salivations,  have  afterwards  disappeared 
by  the  continued  use  of  sarsaparilla.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  opinion  of  a great  authority  respecting  sarsa- 
parilla, it  is  in*  frequent  use  at  most  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals, after  the  use  of  mercury,  in  venereal  complaints. 
Sarsaparilla  is  also  recommended  ire  rheumatic  affections, 
scrophula,  and  cutaneous  disorders,  or  where  an  acrimony 
of  the  fluids  prevails.  It  may  be  given  in  decoction  or 
powder,  and  should  be  continued  in  large  doses  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Sassafras. 

The  sassafras-tree  is  a native  of  North  America,  whence 
the  w'ood  is  now  usually  imported  into  this  country.  It 
has  a fragrant  smell,  and  a sweetish,  aromatic,  subacrid 
taste.  The  root,  wood,  and  bark,  agree  in  their  medicinal 
qualities  ; but  the  bark  is  the  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to 
be  more  efficacious  than  the  woody  part. 

Sassafras  is  used  as  a mild,  corroborant,  diaphoretic,  and 
sweetener  in  scorbutic,  venereal,  cachectic,  and  catarrhal 
disorders.  Its  supposed  medicinal  virtues  were  formerly 
held  in  great  estimation,  but  it  is  now  thought  to  be  of 
very  little  importance,  and  seldom  employed  bat  in  con- 
junction with  other  medicines  of  a more  powerful  na- 
ture. 

Watery  infusions  of  sassafras,  made  both  from  the  cor- 
tical and  woody  part,  rasped  or  shaved,  are  commonly 
drunk  as  tea;  but  the  spirituous  tincture,  or  extract,  which 
contains  both  the  volatile  and  fixed  parts  of  the  medicine, 
appears  to  be  preferable. 

Savin. 

This  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a power- 
lul  and  active  medicine,  particularly  noted  for  producing  a 
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determination  to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  proving  emmena- 
gogue. It  heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system  very 
considerably,  and  is  said  to  promote  the  more  fluid  se- 
cretions. 

The  power  which  this  plant  possesses  in  opening  uterine 
obstructions  is  considered  to  be  so  great,  that  we  are  told 
it  lias  been  frequently  employed  for  infamous  and  unnatural 
purposes.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  its  effects 
in  this  may  have  been  exaggerated,  since  it  is  found 
very  frequently  to  fail  as  an  emmenagogue;  though  this  in 
some  measure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  smallness  of  the  dose 
in  which  it  has  usually  been  administered.  Dr.  Cullen 
observes,  " that  savin  is  a very  acrid  and  heating  substance, 
and  I have  been  often,  upon  account  of  these  qualities, 
prevented  from  employing  it  in  the  quantity  perhaps 
necessary  to  render  it  emmenagogue.  I must  own,  how- 
ever, that  it  shows  a more  powerful  determination  to  the 
uterus  than  any  other  plant  I have  employed ; but  I have 
been  frequently  disappointed  in  this,  and'  ils  heating  qua- 
lities always  require  a great  deal  of  caution.”  Dr.  Home 
appears  to  have  had  very  great  success  with  this  medicine  : 
for  in  five  cases  of  obstructions  of  the  menses,  which  occur- 
red at  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  four  were  cured 
by  the  savin,  which  he  gave  in  powder  from  a scruple  to 
a drachm  twice  a-day.  He  says  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
debile,  but  improper  in  plethoric  habits,  and  therefore, 
orders  repeated  bleedings  before  its  exhibition.  Externally 
savin  is  recommended  as  an  escharotic  to  foul  ulcers, 
warts,  &c. 


Saxifrage,  Burnet. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  dry  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  The  root  has  a grateful,  warm,  very 
pungent  taste,  which  is  entirely  extracted  by  rectified 
spirit.  It  promises,  from  its  sensible  qualities,  to  bp  a 
medicine  of  considerable  efficacy,  though  little  regarded 
in  common  practice.  Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  other  German 
physicians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  recommend  it 
as  an  excellent  stomachic,  resolvent,  detergent,  diuretic 
diaphoretic,  and  alexipharmic.  They  frequently  gave  it 
with  success  m scoibutic  and  cutaneous  disorders,  foulness 
of  the  blood  and  juices,  tumors  and  obstructions  of  the 
glands,  and  diseases  proceeding  from  a deficiency  of  the 
fluid  secretions  in  general.  Boerhaave  directs  the  use  Qf 
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this  medicine  in  asthmatic  and  hydropic  cases  where  the 
strongest  resolvents  are  indicated. 

By  several  writers  it  is  recommended  as  a stomachic,  and 
in  all  cases  where  phlegmatic  humours  are  thought  to 
prevail,  not  only  in  asthmas  and  dropsies,  but  also  in 
catarrhal  coughs,  hoarseness,  and  the  serous  -ore  throat. 
Hoffman  considers  it  as  an  excellent  emmenagogue.  In 
the  way  of  gargle  it  has  been  employed  for  dissolving 
viscid  mucus,  and  to  stimulate  the  tongue  when  that  organ 
becomes  paralytic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a scruple 
in  substance,  and  in  infusion  to  two  drachms. 

Scurvy-grass. 

This  plant  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  a warm,  acrid, 
bitter  taste.  Its  active  matter  is  extracted  by  maceration 
both  in  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua,  and  accompanies  the 
juice  obtained  by  expression.  The  most  considerable  part  of 
it  is  of  a very  volatile  kind;  the  peculiar  penetrating  pungency 
totally  exhaling  in  the  exsiccation  of  the  herb,  and  in  the  eva- 
poration of  the  liquors.  Its  principal  virtue  resides  in  an 
•essential  oil,  separable  in  a very  small  quantity,  by  distil- 
lation with  water. 

This  plant  is  antiseptic,  attenuant,  aperient,  and  diuretic; 
and  is  said  to  open  obstructions  of  the  viscera  and  remoter 
glands,  without  heating  or  irritating  the  system.  It , has 
been  long  considered  as  the  most  efficacious  of  all  the  anti- 
scorbutic plants,  and  its  sensible  qualities  are- sufficiently 
powerful  to  confirm  this  opinion.  In  what  is  called  the 
scorbutic  rheumatism,  consisting  of  wandering  pains  of 
Jong  continuance,  this  plant,  combined  with  arum  and 
wood-sorrel,  is  highly  recommended  both  by  Sydenham  and 
Lewis.  As  an  antiscorbutic,  it  is  best  used  fresh,  in  the 
manner  of  sallad,  or  taken  in  the  form  of  expressed  juice, 
as  directed  in  the  dispensatories. 

Scneka,  or  Rattlesnake-root. 

This  root  discovers  no  remarkable  smell,  but  lias  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  subtile,  pungent,  penetrating  taste.  Its  virtue 
js  extracted  both  by  water  and  spirit,  though  the  powder  in 
substance  is  supposed  to  be  more  efficacious  than  eitlier  the 
decoction  or  tincture.  The  watery  decoction,  on  first 
tasting,  seems  not  unpleasant,  but  the  peculiar  pungency  of 
tlm  root  quickly  discovers  itself,  spreading  through  the  fauces, 
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or  exciting  a copious  discharge  of  saliva,  and  frequently  a 
short  cough 

The  rattlesnake-root  was  first  introduced  to  the  attention 
of  physicians  about  seventy  years  ago,  by  Dr.  John  Tennent, 
whose  intercourse  with  the  Indian  nations  led  him  to  dis- 
cover that  they  possessed  a specific  medicine  against  the 
poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  which,  in  consequence  ot  a stipu-  , 
fated  reward,  was  revealed  to  him,  and  found  to  be  the  root 
of  this  plant,. employed  by  the  Indians  both  internally  and 
externally.  Cases  afterwards  occurred,  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, which  fully  convinced  him  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  ; and  as  the  Doctor  remarked  that  pleuritic  or 
peripneumonic  symptoms  were  generally  produced  by  the 
action  of  this  poison,  he  thence  inferred  iha.t  the  rattiesnake- 
root  might  also  be  an  useful  remedy  in  diseases  ot  this  kind. 
It  was  accordingly  tried  in  pleurisies,  not  only  by  Dr.  Ten- 
nent  himself,  but  by  several  of  the  French  academicians  and 
others,  who  all  unite  in  testimony  of  its  good  effects.  In 
many  of  those  casfes,  however,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
lancet,  and  even  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  seneka  ad- 
mit, that,  in  the  true  pleurisy,  repeated  bleeding  is  at  the 
same  time  not  to  be  neglected.  The  reputation  which  this 
root  obtained  in  peripneumonic  affections,  induced  some  to 
employ  it  in  other  inflammatory  disorders,  in  which  it  proved 
serviceable,  particularly  the  rheumatism.  It  has  also  been 
prescribed  with  much  success  in  dropsies.  The  usual  dose 
is  from  one  scruple  to  two  of  the  powder,  or  two  or  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  a decoction,  prepared  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  root  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  till  it  is 
reduced  to  one  pint. 

Senna. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Egypt.  It  also  grows  in  some 
parts  of  Arabia,  especially  about  Mocha;  but  as  Alexandria 
has  ever  been  the  great  mart  from  which  it  has  been  ex- 
ported into  Europe,  it  has  long  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Alexandrian  senna,  or  sena. 

The  leaves  of  senna  have  rather  a disagreeable,  smell, 
and  a sub-acrid,  bitterith,  nauseous  taste.  They  give  out 
their  virtue  both  to  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua,  and 
have  long  been  employed  as  a purgative.  How  bitterness 
aids  the  operation  ot  senna  we  know  not. ; but  it  is  observed 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  “ that  when  senna  was  infused  in  the  injiisum 
amarum,  a less  quantity  of  senna  was  necessary  for  a dose 
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than  the  simple  infusions  of  it.”  The  same  author  has  re- 
marked, “ that  as  senna  seldom  operates  without  much 
griping,  its  frequent  use  is  a proof  how  much  most  part  of 
practitioners  are  guided  by  imitation  and  habit.”  Senna, 
however,  when  infused  in  a large  proportion  of  water,  as 
a drachm  of  the  leaves  to  four  ounces  of  water,  rarely  occa- 
sions much  pain  of  the  bowels,  and,  to  those  who  do  not 
object  to  the  bulkiness  of  the  dose,  may  be  found  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a common  purgative.  For  covering  the 
taste  of  senna  Dr.  Cullen  recommends  coriander  seeds ; but 
for  preventing  its  griping,  he  thinks  that  the  warmer  aro- 
matics, such  as  cardamoms  or  ginger,  would  be  more  effec- 
tual. 

Simaruba. 

The  simaruba  kept  in  the  shops  is  the  bark  of  the  roots 
of  this  tree,  which  has  been  many  years  celebrated  for  its 
virtues  in  the  cure  of  the  dysentery.  In  the  years  1718  and 
1723,  an  epidemic  flux  prevailed  very  generally  in  France, 
which  resisted  all  the  medicines  usually  employed  in  such 
cases;  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  mild  purgatives,  and  all 
astringents  were  found  to  aggravate,  rather  than  to  relieve, 
the  disease.  Under  these  circumstances  recourse  was  had 
to  the  bark  of  the  simaruba,  which  proved  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  first  established  its  character  in  Europe  as  a 
valuable  medicine.  Most  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
simaruba  agree,  that  in  fluxes  it  restores  the  lost  tone  of  the 
intestines,  allays  their  spasmodic  motions,  promotes  the 
secretions  by  urine  and  perspiration,  removes  that  lowness 
of  spirits  attending  dysenteries,  and  disposes  the  patient  to 
sleep:  the  gripes  and  tenesmus  are  taken  off,  and  the  stools 
are  changed  to  their  natural  colour  and  consistence.  In 
a moderate  dose,  it  occasions  no  disturbance  nor  uneasi- 
ness, but  in  large  doses  it  produces  sickness  at  the  stomach 
and  vomiting. 

More  recent  experience  has  evinced,  that  this  medicine 
is  only  successful  in  the  third  stage  of  the  dysentery,  where 
there  is  no  fever,  where  the  stomach  likewise  is  no  way 
hurt,  and  where  the  gripes  and  tenesmus  are  only  continued 
by  the  weakness  of  the  bowels.  In  such  cases  Dr.  Monro 
gave  two  or  three  ounce's  of  the  decoction  every  five  or  six 
houfs,  wilh  four  or  five  drops  of  laudanum,  and  found  it  a 
very  effectual  remedy.  The  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  Huck 
Saunders,  and  many  others,  prescribed  the  simaruba-bark 
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in  old  and  obstinate  dysenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  especially 
those  brought  from  warm  climates. 

Dr.  Wright  recommends  two  drachms  of  the  bark  to  be 
boiled  in  twenty-four  ounces  of  water  to  twelve:  the  de- 
coction is  then  to  be  strained  and  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  when  the  stomach  is  reconciled  to  this  medicine, 
the  quantity  of  the  bark  may  be  increased  to  three  drachms. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  subjoin  what  is  said  of 
the  simaruba  by  Dr.  Cullen.  “ We  can  perceive  nothing 
in  this  bark  but  that  of  a simple  bitter;  the  virtues  ascribed 
to  it  in  dysentery  have  not  been  confirmed  by  my  experience, 
or  that  of  the  practitioners  in  this  country ; and,  leaving 
wrhat  others  are  said  to  have  experienced  to  be  further  ex- 
amined and  considered  by  practitioners,  I can  only  at  pre- 
sent say,  that  my  account  of  the  effect  of  bitters  will  perhaps 
explain  the  virtues  ascribed  to  simaruba.  In  dysentery 
I have  found  an  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers  a more  use- 
ful remedy.” 

Sloe-Tree. 

The  fruit  of  the  sloe,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  black- 
thorn, is  so  sharp  and  austere  as  not  to  be  eatable  till  tho- 
roughly mellowed  by  frosts : its  juice  is  extremely  viscid, 
so  that  the  fruit  requires  the  addition  of  a little  water,  in 
order  to  admit  of  expression.  The  juice  obtained  from  the 
unripe  fruit,  and  inspissated  to  dryness  by  a gentle  heat,  is 
the  German  acacia,  and  has  been  usually  sold  in  the  shops 
for  the  Egyptian  acacia,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  harder, 
heavier,  darker  coloured,  of  a sharper  taste,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  giving  out  its  astringency  to  rectified  .spirit. 

Sloes  have  been  recommended  in  diarrhoeas,  haemorrhagic 
affections,  and  as  gargles  in  tumefactions  of  the  tonsils  and 
uvula.  Dr.  Cullen  considers  the  sloe  as  the  most  powerful 
of  the  austere  fruits,  and  adds  that  he  has  often  found  it  an 
agreeable  and  useful  astringent.  Dr.  Withering  says,  “ The 
tender  leaves  dried  are  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for 
tea,  and  is  I believe  the  best  substitute  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  The  fruit  bruised,  and  put  into  wine,  gives  it  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  and  a pleasant  sub-acid  roughness. 
Letters  written  upon  linen  or  woollen  with  the  juice  of  this 
fruit  will  not  wash  out.” 
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Snake-root . 

I his  is  a species  of  the  aristolochia,  growing  in  Virgil. ia 
and  Carolina.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  approaching  to 
that  o!  valerian,  but  more  agreeable/and  a warm,  bitterish, 
pungent  taste,  which  is  not  easily  concealed  or  overpowered 
by  a large  admixture  of  other  materials. 

Snake-root  was  first  recommended  as  a medicine  of  extra- 
ordinary power  in- counteracting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
bites  of  serpents,  and  it  has  since  been  much  employed  in 
levers,  particularly  those  of  the  malignant  kind;  a practice 
which  seems  to  be  founded  on  a supposition  that  the  morbific 
matter  ol  these,  fevers  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  pohon 
of  the  serpents,  and  that  its  influence  upon  the  human  svs- 
tem  might  be  obviated  by  the  same  means.  Modern  physi- 
cians, however,  have  exploded  the  theory  of  antidotes. 

' Serpentaria  is  thought  to  possess  tonic  and  antiseptic  vir- 
tues, and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a powerful  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic;  and  in  some  fevers  where  these  effects  are 
jequired,  both  this  and  contrayerva  have  been  found  very 
useful  medicines.  The  dose  of  snake-root  is  usually  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains  in  substance,  and  to  a ‘drachm  or  two  in 
infusion. 

Soap.  See  Salt-zvort. 

Sorrel-Wood. 

This  delicate  little  plant  is  totally  inodorous,  but  has  a 
grateful  acid  taste,  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  the  juice 
of  lemons,  or  the  acid  of  tartar,  which  it  also  resembles  in  a 
great  measure  in  its  medicinal  effects,  being  esteemed  cool- 
ing, antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic.  It  is  recommended  by  Ber- 
giusin  inflammatory,  bilious,  and  putrid  fevers.  The  princi- 
pal use,  however,  of  theacetosella  is  to  allay  inordinate  heat, 
and  to  quench  thirst;  for  which  purpose,  a pleasant  whey 
may  be  made  by  boiling  the  plant  in  milk.  'An  essential 
salt  is  prepared  from  this  plant,  known  by  the  name  of  essen- 
tial salt  of  lemons,  and  commonly  used  for  taking  ink-stains 
out  of  linen. 


Sorrel,  Common. 

The  leaves  of  common  sorrel  have  an  agreeable  acid 
taste,  like  that  of  wood-sorrel,  and  are  medicinally  cm- 
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ployed  for  the  same  purposes.  Sorrel  taken  in  considerable 
quantity,  or  used  variously  prepared  as  food,  will  be  found 
of  advantage  where  a cooling  and  antiscorbutic  regimen  is 
required.  • 

Southernwood. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It 
was  cultivated  here  by  Gerard,  and  its  odour  renders  it  so 
generally  acceptable,  that  there  are  few  gardens  in  which 
it  is  not  to  be  found.  But  though  it  bears  very  well  the 
cold  of  our  winters,  it  very  rarely  is  ever  known  to  flower 
in  this  country. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  southernwood  have  a strong,  and, 
to  most  people,  an  agreeable  smell:  its  taste  is  pungent, 
bitter,  and  somewhat  nauseous.  It' has  been  regarded  as 
stomachic,  carminative,  and  deobstruent ; and  is  supposed 
to  stimulate  the  whole  system,  more  particularly  that  of 
the  uterus.  But  though  it  still  retains  a place  both  in  the 
London  and,  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  now  rarely 
used,  unless  in  the  way  of  fomentation. 

Spear-mint. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  is 
more  rarely  met  with  in  this  state  than  the  pepper-mint. 
It  is  not  so  warm  to  the  taste  as  the  last  mentioned,  but  has 
a more  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for 
culinary  uses,  and  more  generally  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. 

On  drying,  the  leaves  lose  about  three-fourths  of  their 
weight,  without  suffering  much  loss  of  their  smell  or  taste. 
Cold  water,  by  maceration  for  six  or  eight  hours  on  the 
dried  herb,  and  warm  water  in  a shorter  time,  become 
richly  impregnated  with  its  flavour.  By  distillation,  a 
pound  and  a half  of  the  dry  .leaves  communicate  a strong 
impregnation  to  a gallon  of  water  ; but  the  distilled  water 
proves  rather  more  elegant  if  drawh  from  the  fresh  plant 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  pints  from  three  pounds. 

Spear-mint  possesses  the  same  medicinal  qualities  which 
have  been  noticed  of  pepper-mint;  but  the  different  pre- 
parations of  the  former,  though  more  pleasant,  are  perhaps 
Jess  efficacious.  It  contains  much  essential  oil,  but  of  an 
odour  somewhat  less  agreeable  than  that  of  lavender  and 
marjoram.  It  is  therefore  less  employed  as  a cephalic  ; but 
it  acts  very  powerfully  on  the  parts 'to  which  it  is  rnimedi- 
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ately  applied,  and  therefore  considerably  on  the  stomach, 
invigorating  all  its  functions.  It  acts  especially  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  therefore  relieves  pains  and  colic  depending 
upon  spasm.  It  will  also  stop  vomiting  proceeding  from 
such  a cause : but  there  are  many  cases  of  vomiting  in 
which  it  is  of  no  service  ; and  in  those  cases  any  wise  de- 
pending upon  inflammatory  irritation  in  the  stomach  itself, 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  aggravates  the  disease, 
and  increases  the  vomiting.  Practitioners  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  infusion  of  mint  in  warm  water  agrees  better  with 
the  stomach  than  the  distilled  water,  which  is  often  some- 
what empyreumatic. 

Lewis  observes,  that  it  is  said  by  some  to  prevent  the 
coagulation  of  milk ; and  hence  it  has  been  recommended 
to  be  used  along  with  milk-diets,  and  even  in  cataplasms 
and  fomentations  for  resolving  coagulated  milk  in  the  breasts. 
Upon  experiment,  the  curd  of  milk,  digested  in  a strong- 
infusion  of  mint,  could  not  be  perceived  to  be  any  other- 
wise affected  than  by  common  water;  but  milk,  in  which 
mint-leaves  were  set  to  macerate,  did  not  coagulate  near  so 
soon  as  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  milk  kept  by  itself. 

♦ 

Spermaceti. 

This  isf  an  unctuous  flaky  substance,  of  a white  colour, 
and  a soft  butyraceous  taste,  without  any  remarkable  smell ; 
.said  to  be  prepared  from  the  fat  of  the  brain  of  the  whale, 
by  boiling  and  purifying  it  with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  vir- 
tues of  this  concrete  are  those  of  an  emollient.  It  is  of 
considerable  use  in  pains  and  erosions  of  the  intestines,  in 
coughs  proceeding  from  thin  sharp  defluxions,  and,  in  ge- 
nera], in  all  cases  where  the  solids  require  to  be  relaxed, 
or  acrimonious  humours  to  be  softened.  For  external  pur- 
poses, it  readily  dissolves  in  oils;  and,  for  internal  use,  may 
be  united  with  watery  liquors  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion, 
by  the  intervention  of  almonds,  gums,  or  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Sugar  does  not  render  it  perfectly  miscible  with  water ; and 
alkalies,  which  change  other  oils  and  fats  into  soap,  have 
little  effect  upon  spermaceti.  This  drug  ought  to  be  kept 
verv  closely  from  the  air,  otherwise  its  white  colour  soon 
changes  into  a yellow-,  and  its  mild  unctuous  taste  into  a 
rancid  and  offensive  one.  After  it  has  suffered  this  dis- 
agreeable alteration,  both  its  colour  and  quality  may  be  re- 
covered by  steeping  it  in  alkaline  liquors,  or  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine. 
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Squill , or  Sea-Onion. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  grow- 
ing in  sandy  situations  on  the  sea-coast,  and  was  first  culti- 
vated in  England  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Thes 
red-rooted  variety  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  white,  and  is  therefore  still  preferred  for  medicinal 
use.  It  is  very  nauseous  to  the  taste,  intensely  bitter  and 
acrimonious,  but  without  any  perceptible  smell. 

The  root  of  the  squill  appears  to  manifest  a poisonous 
quality  to  several  animals ; in  proof  of  which  we  have  the 
testimonies  of  Hillefield,  Bergius,  Vogel,  and  others.  Its 
acrimony  is  so  great,  that  even  if  much  handled  it  exul- 
cerates  the  skin  ; and  if  given  in  large  doses,  and  frequently 
repeated,  it  not  only  excites  nausea,  gripes,  and  vomiting, 
but  it  has  been  known  to  produce  strangury,  bloody  urine, 
violent  purging,  heartburn,  haemorrhoids,  convulsions,  with 
fatal  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
But  as  many  of  the  more  active  substances  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  by  injudicious  administration,  become  equally  de- 
leterious, these  effects  of  the  sqnill  do  not  derogate  from 
its  medicinal  virtues.  On  the  contrary,  this  drug,  under 
proper  management,  and  in  certain  cases  and  constitutions* 
is  a medicine  of  great  utility  in  the  cure  of  many  obstinate 
diseases.  It  powerfully  stimulates  the  solids,  and  atte- 
nuates viscid  juices  ; by  which  qualities  it  promotes  expec- 
toration, urine,  and  (if  the  patient  be  kept  warm)  sweat. 
In  dropsical  cases,  it  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  certain  and  efficacious  diuretics  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  usually  employed  in  humoral  asthmas  as 
an  expectorant.  In  all  pulmonic  affections,  excepting  only 
those  of  actual  inflammation,  ulcer,-  or  spasm,  the  squill  has 
been  experienced  to  be  a useful  medicine. 

The  preparations  of  squills  kept  in  the  shops,  are,  a 
conserve,  syrup,  vinegar,  oxymel,  and  pills ; but  practi- 
tioners do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  these.  When 
the  root  is  intended  as  a diuretic  it  has  most  commonly 
been  used  in  powder,  as  being  in  this  state  less  disposed 
to  nauseate  the  stomach  ; and  to  the  powder  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  add  neutral  salts,  such  as  nitre,  or  crystals  of 
tartar,  especially  if  the  patient  complained  of  much  thirst : 
others  recommend  calomel ; and,  with  a view  to  render  the 
squill  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  it  has  been  usual  to  join 
with  it  an  aromatic,  The  dose  of  dried  squill  is  from  two 
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to  four  or  six  grains,  once  a-day,  or  half  this  quantity  twice 
a-day ; afterwards  to  be  regulated  according  to  its  effects. 
The  dose  ot  the  other  preparations  of  the  squill,  when  fresh, 
should  be  four  times  this  weight ; for  this  root  loses,  in  the 
process  of  drying,  four-fifths  of  its  original  weight;  and 
this  loss  is  merely  a watery  exhalation. 

Tamarind. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a tree,  which  appears,  upon  various 
authorities,  to  be  a native  of  both  the  Indies,  America, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia.  The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  with  the 
seeds,  connected  together  by  numerous  tough  strings  or 
fibres,  are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer  shell,  and 
commonly  preserved  in  syrup.  This  fruit  contains  a large 
proportion  of’acid  with  the  saccharine  matter,  and  is  there- 
fore not  only  employed  as  a laxative,  but  also  for  abating 
thirst  and  heat  in  various  inflammatory  complaints,  and  for 
correcting  putrid  disorders,  especially  those  of  a bilious 
kind.  When  intended  merely  as  a laxative,  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  join  it  with  manna,  or  purgatives  of  a sweet 
kind,  by  which  its  use  is  rendered  safer  and  more  effectual. 
Three  drachms  of  the  pulp  are  usually  sufficient  to  open 
the  body ; but,  to  prove  moderately  cathartic,  one  or  two 
ounces  are  required. 

Tansy. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  road-sides,  and  the  borders  of 
fields;  and  is  frequently  also  cultivated  in  gardens,  both  for 
culinary  and  medicinal  uses.  According  to  Bergius,  the  vir- 
tues of  tansy  are  tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  resolvent ; qualities  usually  attributed  to  bitters 
of  the  warm  or  aromatic  kind.  Tansy  has  been  much  used 
as  a vermifuge  ; and  testimonies  of  its  efficacy  are  given  by 
many  respectable  physicians.  Not  only  the  leaves  but  the 
seeds  have  been  employed  with  this  intention,  and  substi- 
tuted,for  those  of  santonicum.  Some  have  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  it  in  hysteric  disorders,  particularly  those 
proceeding  from  a deficiency  or  suppression  of  the  uterine 
purgations.  This  plant  is  given  in  the  quantity  ot  half  a 
drachm  or  more  for  a dose;  but  it  is  more  commonly  taken 
in  infusion,  and  drunk  as  tea. 

Tar. 

This  substance  is  properly  an  empyreuraatic  oilof  turpen- 
tine, and  has  been  much  used  as  a medicine  both  internally 
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and  externally.  Tar-water,  or  water  impregnated  with 
the  more  soluble  parts  of  tar,  was  upwards  of  half  a century 
ago  a very  popular  remedy  in  various  obstinate  disorders, 
both  acute  and  chronic;  especially  in  the  small-pox, 
scurvy,  ulcers,  fistulas,  rheumatism,  asthma,  coughs,  cuta- 
neous complaints,  &c.  ; and  though  its  medicinal  efficacy 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  publications  oi  Bishop 
Berkeley,  Prior,  and  others,  yet  Dr.  Cullen  acknowledges 
that  he  experienced  this  preparation  in  several  cases  to  be 
a valuable  medicine,  and  that  it  appeared  to  strengthen 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  excite  appetite,  promote 
digestion,  and  to  cure  all  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  At  the 
same  time  it  manifestly  promotes  the  excretions,  particular- 
ly that  of  urine.  From  all  these  effects,  there  is  reason 
to  conclude,  that  in  many  disorders  of  the  system  this 
medicine  may  be  highly  useful. 

An  ointment  of  tar,  which  has  been  chiefly  employed  in 
cutaneous  disorders,  is  directed  in  the  dispensatory  both 
of  London  and  Edinburgh.  Irt  respect  of  tar.  Dr.  Cullen 
informs  us  that  he  had  met  with  an  empirical  practice  of  a 
singular  kind.  “ A leg  of  mutton  is  laid  to  roast;  and 
whilst  it  continues  roasting,  a sharp  skewer  is  frequently 
thrust  into  the  substance  of  the  mutton,  to  give  occasion 
to  the  running  out  of  the  gravy;  and  with  the  mixture  of 
the  tar  and  gravy  to  be  found  in  the  dripping-pan,  the 
body  is  to  be  anointed  all  over  for  three  or  four  nights 
successively ; whilst  for  the  same  time  the  same  body- 
linen  is  to  be  worn.  This  is  alleged  to  be  a remedy  in 
several  cases  of  lepra;  and  I have  had  one  instance  of 
its  being  employed  in  a lepra  ichthyosis  with  great  success  : 
but  for  reasons  readily  to  be  apprehended,  I have  not  had 
opportunities  of  repeating  the  practice.” 

Tartar. 

This  is  a substance  which  is  thrown  off  fVom  wines  to 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  consists  of  the  vege- 
table alkali  supersaturated  with  acid.  When  taken  from 
the  ca^k,  it  is  found  mixed  with  an  earthy,  oily,  colouring 
matter.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  separating  t;he  earthy  part  by  filtering  the  solution. 
This,  while  cooling,  deposits  irregular  crystals,  containing 
the  colouring  matter,  which  is  separated  by  boiling  the 
mass  with  white  clay.  The  tartar,  thus  purified,  is- 
called  cream  ol  tartar.  If  this  be  exposed  to  a red  heat. 
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its  acid  flies  off,  and  what  remains  is  the  vegetable  alkali, 
or  salt  of  tartar. 

Crystals  of  tartar  are  in  common  use  as  a laxative,  and 
mild  cathartic.  They  are  also  esteemed  for  their  cooling 
and  diuretic  qualities,  and  therefore  have  been  much  em- 
ployed in  dropsies,  and  other  cases  requiring  an  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ that  in  large  doses 
they  act  like  a purgative,  in  exciting,  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents in  every  part  of  the  system,  and  that  more  power- 
fully than  happens  from  the  operation  of  any  entirely 
neutral  salt.”  Hence  arises  their  utility  in  the  cure  of 
dropsies.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  do  not 
readily  pass  off  by  the  kidneys,  unless  taken  with  a large 
quantity  of  water;  and  therefore  when  intended  as  a 
diuretic,  they  ought  to  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as 
Dr.  Holme  has  directed.  The  dose  is  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  circumstances,  from  a drachm  to  two 
ounces. 

Thyme , Garden. 

This  herb  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a warm 
pungent  taste.  Bergius  considers  thy'me  as  resolvent, 
emmenagogue,  diuretic,  tonic,  and  stomachic;  but  we 
find  no  disease  mentioned  in  which  its  use  is  particularly 
recommended  either  by  him  or  other  writers.  As  agreeing 
in  common  with  the  natural  order  of  the  verticillatas,  its 
aromatic  qualities  may  be  found  equally  useful  in  some  of 
those  complaints  for  which  lavender,  sage,  rosemary,  &c. 
are  usually  employed. 

Tobacco . 

’ Tobacco  was  first  imported  into  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  different  sorts  of 
tobacco  and  snuffs  now  prepared  from  this  plant  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  difference  of  the  climate  and  soil  in 
which  it  is  raised,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  manufacture, 
rather  than  to  any  essential  difference  in  its  natural  qua- 
lities. The  vast  consumption  of  tobacco,  in  the  va- 
rious ways  of  using  it,  sufficiently  evinces  the  importance 
of  an  inquiry  into  its  effects  upon  the  body ; and  this 
having  been  treated  with  much  attention  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
we  are  persuaded  that  no  apology  will  be  thought  necessa- 
ry for  transcribing  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  professor 
on  this  interesting  subject.  “ Tobacco  (says  he)  is  a well 
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known  drug,  of  a narcotic  quality,  which  it  discovers  in 
all  persons,  even  in  small  quantity,  when  first  applied  to 
them.  I have  known  a small  quantity  of  it  snuffed  up  the 
nose  produce  giddiness,  stupor,  and  vomiting ; and  when 
applied  in  different  ways,  in  larger  quantity,  there  are  many 
instances  of  its  more  violent  effects,  even  of  its  proving 
a mortal  poison.  In  all  these  instances,  it  operates  in  the 
manner  of  other  narcotics:  But  along  writh  its  narcotic 
qualities  it  possesses  also  a strongly  stimulant  power; 
perhaps  with  respect  to  the  whole  system,  but  especially 
with  respect  to  the  stomach  and  intestines ; so  as  readily, 
even  in  no  great  doses,  to  prove  emetic  and  purgative. 

“ By  this  combination  of  qualities,  all  the  effects  of  tobac- 
co may  be  explained ; but  I shall  begin  with  considering 
its  effects  as -they  appear  in  the  use  of  it  as  an  article  of 
living. 

“ As  such  it  has  been  employed  by  snuffing,  smoking,  and 
chewing  ; practices  which,  as  having  been  for  two  hundred 
years  past  common  to  all  Europe,  need  not  be  described  here. 
Like  other  narcotics,  the  use  of  it  may  be  introduced  by 
degrees;  so  that  its  peculiar  effects,  even  from  large  quan- 
tities employed,  may  not,  or  may  hardly  at  all  appear  : but 
this  does  not  at  all  contradict  the  account  1 have  given  of 
its  quality  with  respect  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it  : 
for  even  in  these,  the  power  of  habit  has  its  limits ; so  that 
in  persons  going  but  a little  beyond  the  dose  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  very  violent  effects  are  sometimes 
produced. 

On  this  subject  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  power  of 
habit  is  often  unequal;  so  that  in  persons  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  tobacco,  a lesser  quantity  than  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  will  often  have  stronger  effects  than 
had  before  commonly  appeared.  I knew  a lady  who 
had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  accustomed  to 
take  snuff,  and  that  at  every  time  of  the  day ; but  she 
came  at  length  to  observe,  that  snuffing  a good  deal 
before  dinner  took  away  her  appetite  : and  to  find,  that 
a single  pinch,  taken  any  time  before  dinner,  took  away 
almost  entirely 'her  appetite  for  that  meal.  When,  how- 
ever, she  abstained  entirely  from  snuff  before  dinner, 
her  appetite  continued  as  usual;  and  after  dinner,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  she  took  snuff  pretty  freely  without  any  in- 
convenience. 

“ This  is  an  instance  of  the  inequality  of  the  power  of 
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habit  in  exerting  its  effects:  but  in  what  cases  tin’s  may 
take  place,  we  cannot  determine,  and  must  now  go  on 
in  marking  its  usual  and  ordinary  powers.  When  snuff, 
that  is,  tobacco  in  powder,  is  first  applied  to  fhe  nose,  it 
proves  a stimulus,  and  excites  sneezing  ; but  by  repetition 
that  effect  entirely  ceases’. 

“ When  snuff  is  first  employed,  if  it  be  not  both  in  small 
quantity  and  be  not  thrown  out  immediately  by  sneezing,  it 
occasions  some  giddiness  and  confusion  of  the  head  ; but  by 
repetition  these  effects  cease  to  be  produced,  and  no  other 
effect  of  it  appears  in  the  accustomed,  when  not  taken 
beyond  the  accustomed  quantity.  But  even  in  the  accus- 
tomed, when  it  is  taken  beyond  the  usual  quantity,  it 
produces  somewhat  of  the  same  giddiness  and  confusion 
of  head  that  it  did  when  first  employed ; and  in  several 
cases,  these  effects  in  the  accustomed,  depending  on  a 
larger  dose,  are  not  only  more  considerable,  as  they  act 
on  the  sensorium,  but  as  they  appear  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  system,  particularly  in  the  stomach,  occasioning  a loss 
of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  a weakened  tone  in 
that  organ. 

With  respect  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  persons 
who  take  a great  deal  of  snuff,  though  they  seem,  from 
the  power  of  habit,  to  escape  its  narcotic  effects,  yet  as  they 
are  often  liable  to  go  to  excess  in  the  quantity  taken,  so 
they'  are  still  in  danger  from  these  effects  operating  in 
an  insensible  manner;  and  J have  observed  several  instances 
of  their  being  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
are  from  the  long  continued  use  of  other  narcotics,  such 
as  wine  and  opium;  that  is,  by'  a loss  of  memory,  by  a 
fatuity,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  weakened  or  senile 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  induced  before  the  usual 
period. 

“ Among  other  effects  of  excess  in  snuffing,  I have  found 
all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  produced  by  it,  and  particularly 
. pa  ns  of  the  stomach,  occurring  every  day.  The  depend- 
ance  of  those  iipoh  the  use  of  snuff  became  very  evident  from 
hence,  that  upon  an  accidental  interruption  of  snuffing  for 
some  days,  these  pains  did  not  occur;  but  upon  a return 
to  snuffing,  the  pains  also  recurred;  and  this  alternation  of 
pains  of  the  stomach  and  of  snuffing  having  occurred  again, 
the  snuff  was  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  pains  did  not 
ecur  for  many  months  after,  nor,  so  far  as  1 know,  for  the 
rest  of  life. 
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u A special  effect  of  snuffing  is  its  exciting  a considerable 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose;  and  there  have  been 
several  instances  of  head-achs,  tooth- achs,  and  ophthalmias 
relieved  by  this  means : and  this  is  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked, that  when  this  discharge  of  mucus  is  considerable, 
the  ceasing  or  suppression  of  it  by  abstaining  from  snuff,  is 
ready  to  occasion  the  very  disorders  of  head-ach,  tooth- 
ach,  and  ophthalmia,  which  it  had  formerly  relieved. 

“Another  effect  of  snuffing  to  be  taken  notice  of  is,  that 
as  a part  of  the  snuff  is  often  carried  back  into  the  fauces,, 
so  a part  of  this  is  often  carried  down  into  the  stomach,  and 
then  more  certainly  produces  the  dyspeptic  symptoms 
mentioned.  These  are  the  considerations  that  relate  to 
snuffing;  and  some  of  them  will  readily  apply  to  the  other 
modes  of  using  this  drug. 

“ Smoking,  when  first  practised,  shows  very  strongly  the 
narcotic,  vomiting,  and  even  purging  powers  of  tobacco, 
and  it  is  very  often  useful  as  an  anodyne;  but  by  repetition 
these  effects  disappear,  or  only  show  themselves  when 
the  quantity  smoked  is  beyond  what  habit  had  before 
admitted  of;  and  even  in  persons  much  accustomed  to  it, 
it  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  prove  a mortal  poison.  From 
much  smoking  all  the  same  effects  may  arise  which  we 
said  might  arise  from  excess  in  snuffing. 

“ With  respectto  the  evacuation  of  mucus  which  isprodu- 
ced  by  snuffing,  there  are  analogous  effects  produced  by- 
smoking,  which  commonly  stimulates  the  mucous  follicles 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  particularly  the  excretories  of 
the  salivary  glands.  By  the  evacuation  from  both  sources, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  narcotic  power,  the  tooth-ach 
is  often  greatly  relieved  by  it;  but  we  have  not  found  the 
smoking  relieve  head-achs  and  ophthalmias  so  much  as 
snuffing  often  does.  Sometimes  smoking  dries  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  occasions  a demand  for  drink;  but  as1 
commonly  the  stimulus  it  applies  to  the  mucous  follicles  and 
salivary  glands  draws  forth  their  liquids,  it  occasions  on 
the  other  hand  a frequent  spitting. 

“ So  far  as  this  is  of  the  proper  saliva,  it  occasions  a waste 
of  that  liquid  so  necessary  in  the  business  of  digestion; 
and  both  by  this  waste,  and  by  the  narcotic  power  at  the 
same  time  applied,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  often  weak- 
ened, and  every  kind  of  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  produced. 
Though  in  smoking  a great  part  of  the  smoke- is  again 
blown  out  of  the  mouth,  still  a part  of  it  must  necessarily 
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pass  into  the  lungs,  and  its  narcotic  power  applied  there 
often  relieves  spasmodic  asthma;  and  by  its  stimulant 
power  it  there  also  sometimes  promotes  expectoration,  and 
proves  useful  in  catarrhal  or  pituitous  difficulty  in  bfeath- 

ing- 

” Smoking  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  a means  of 
guarding  men  against  contagion.  In  the  case  of  the  plague, 
the  testimony  of  Diemerbrock  is  very  strong-;  but  Riverius 
and  others  give  us  many  facts  which  contradict  this  ; and 
Chenot  gives  a remarkable  instance  of  its  inutility.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  suppose  that  tobacco  contains  an  antidote 
of  any  contagion,  or  that,  in  general,  it  has  any  antiseptic 
power;  and  therefore  we  cannot  allow  that  it  has  any  spe- 
cial use  in  this  case  : but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  and 
other  narcotics,  by  diminishing  sensibility,  may  render  men 
less  sensible  of  contagion  ; and,  by  rendering  the  mind  less 
active  and  anxious,  it  may  also  render  men  less  liable  to 
fear,  which  has  so  often  the  power  of  exciting  the  activity 
of  the  contagion.  The  antiloimic  powers  of  tobacco  are, 
therefore,  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  wine,  brandy, 
and  opium. 

(r  The  third  mode  of  using  tobacco  is  that  of  chewing  it, 
when  it  shows  its  narcotic  qualities  as  strongly  as  in  any 
other  way  of  applying  it;  though  the  nauseous  taste  of  it 
commonly  prevents  its  being  carried  far  in  the  first  prac- 
tice. When  the  practice,  however,  is  continued,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  some  part  of  it,  dissolved  in  the  sa- 
liva, from  going  down  into  the  stomach,  so  this,  with  the 
nausea  excited  by  the  taste,  makes  vomiting  more  readily 
occasioned  by  this  than  the  other  modes  of  applying  it. 
They  are  the  strong,  and  even  disagreeable,  impressions  re- 
peated, that  give  the  most  durable  and  tenacious  habits ; 
and  therefore  the  chewing  of  tobacco  is  apt  to  become  one 
of  these ; and  it  is  therefore  in  this  way  that  it  is  ready  to 
be  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  and  to  show  all  the  effects 
of  the  frequent  and  large  use  of  narcotics.  As  it  commonly 
produces  a considerable  evacuation  from  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  so  it  is  the  most  powerful  in  relieving  the  rheumatic 
affection  of  tooth-ach.  This  practice  is  also  the  occasion  of 
the  greatest  waste  of  saliva;  and  the  effects  of  this  in  weak- 
ening digestion,  and  perhaps  from  thence  especially,  its 
noted  effect  of  producing  emaciation  may  appear. 

These  are  the  effects  of  the  different  modes  of  employing 
tobacco,  when  it  comes  to  be  of  habitual  use  and  au  article 
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of  living.  These  effects  depend  especially  upon  its  narco- 
tic power,  and  certain  circumstances  accidentally  attending 
its  application,  and  the  nose  and  mouth ; but  as  we  have 
observed  before,  that  beside  its  narcotic  it  possesses  also  a 
stimulant  power,  with  respect  to  the  alimentary  canal, — by 
this  it  is  frequently  employed  as  a medicine  for  exciting  ei- 
ther vomiting,  or  purging,  which  it  does  as  it  happens  to  be 
more  immediately  applied  to  the  stomach  or  to  the  inte- 
stines. 

“ An  infusion  of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  of  the 
dried  leaves,  or  of  these  as  they  are  commonly  prepared  for 
chewing,  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  four  ounces  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, affords  an  emetic  which  has  been  employed  by  some 
practitioners,  but  more  commonly  by  the  vulgar  only.  As 
it  has  no  peculiar  qualities  as  an  emetic,  and  its  operation  is 
commonly  attended  with  severe  sickness,  it  has  not  been, 
nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  come  into  common  practice  with  phy- 
sicians. 

“ It  is  more  commonly  employed  as  a purgative  in  clysters; 
and,  as  generally  very  effectual,  it  is  employed  in  all  cases 
of  more  obstinate  costiveness ; and  its  powers  have  been 
celebrated  by  many  authors.  I have  known  it  to  be  in  fre- 
quent use  with  some  practitioners  ; and  it  is,  indeed,  a very 
effectual  medicine ; but  attended  with  this  inconvenience, 
that,  when  the  dose  happens  to  be  in  any  excess,  it  occa- 
sions severe  sickness  at  stomach ; and  I have  known  it  fre- 
quently occasion  vomiting. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  in  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness, 
in  ileus,  and  incarcerated  hernia,  the  smoke  of  burning  to- 
bacco has  been  thrown  into  the  anus  with  great  advantage. 
The  smoke  operates  here  by  the  same  qualities  that  are  in 
the  infusions  of  it  above  mentioned ; but  as  the  smoke 
reaches  much  farther  into  the  intestines  than  injections  can 
commonly  do,  it  is  thereby  applied  to  a larger  surface,  and 
may  therefore  be  a more  powerful  medicine  than  the  infu- 
sions. In  several  instances,  however,  I have  been  disap- 
pointed of  its  effects,  and  have  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  other  means. 

“ The  infusion  of  tobacco,  when  it  is  carried  into  the 
blood-vessels,  has  sometimes  shown  its  stimulant  powers 
exerted  in  the  kidneys;  and  very  lately  we  have  had  it 
recommended  to  us  as  a powerful  diuretic  of  great  service 
in  dropsy.  Upon  the  faith  of  these  recommendations  we 
have  now  employed  this  remedy  in  various  cases  of  dropsy,. 
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but  with  very  little  success.  From  the  small  doses  that  are 
proper  to  begin  with  we  have  hardly  observed  any  diuretic 
effects;  and  though  from  larger  doses  they  have  in  some 
measure  appeared,  we  have  seldom  found  them  considera- 
ble ; and  when,  to  obtain  these  in  a greater  degree,  we 
have  gone  on  increasing  the  doses,  we  have  been  constantly 
restrained  by  the  severe  sickness  at  stomach,  and  even  vo- 
miting, which  they  occasioned  ; so  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned  the  administration  of  this  remedy  so  as  to  render  it 
a certain  or  convenient  remedy  in  any  cases  of  dropsy. 

•'  “ f he  same  circumstances  have  occurred  to  several  other 
practitioners  of  this  city  and  neighbourhood  ; and  of  late 
the  trials  of  it  have  been  very  generally  omitted,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  our  practitioners  being  directed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  use  of  the  digitalis,  with  which  they  have  had 
some  more  success. 

” from  some  experiments  we  are  certain  that  tobacco  con- 
tains a quantity  of  volatile  parts  that  may  be  dissipated  by 
long  boiling  in  water ; and  that  by  such  a practice  its  eme- 
tic, purgative,  and  narcotic  qualities  may  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished; and  wre  are  of  opinion  that-  the  preparation  in  ex- 
tract, as  prescribed  in  the  Wirtemberg  Dispensatory,  is 
upon  a good  foundation,  and  may  be  employed  in  pectoral 
cases  with  more  advantage  and  safety  than  the  simple  infu- 
sion or  decoction  made  by  a short  boiling  only. 

“ When  we  were  restrained  in  employing  the  infusion  of 
tobacco  as  a diuretic  as  mentioned,  we  expected  to  succeed 
better  with  the  decoction  ; and  I have  found  that,  by  long 
boiling,  this  might  be  given  in  much  larger  doses  than  the 
infusion  ; but  we  still  found  it  retaining  so  much  of  the 
emetic  quality  that  we  could  not  employ  it  as  a diuretic 
without  being  interrupted  in  its  use  by  the  same  emetic  qua- 
lity that  had  interrupted  the  use  of  the  infusion. 

Besides  the  internal  uses  of  tobacco  mentioned,  I must 
now  remark  that  it  has  likewise  been  commended  for  its 
virtues  as  externally  employed.  I have  known  the  infusion 
employed  with  advantage  as  a lotion  for  some  obstinate 
ulcers ; but  the  many  instances  of  its  beipg  absorbed,  and 
proving  thereby  a violent  poison,  dissuade  Irorn  such  a prac- 
tice, especially  as  there  are  other  medicines  of  as  much  ef- 
ficacy that  may  be  employed  with  much  more  safety.  Ber- 
gius  recommends  it  to  be  employed  as  a fomentation  in  the 
paraphymosis j but  we  have  had  no  opportunity  ot  employ- 
ing it.” 
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Tormentil. 

Tin's  plant  is  found  wild  in  woods  and  on  commons.  The 
■root  is  the  only  part  which  is  used  medicinally:  it  has  a 
strong  styptic  taste,  but  accompanied  with  a slight  aromatic 
favour.  As  a proof  of  its  powerful  astringenev,  it  has  been 
substituted  lor  oak  bark  in  the  process  of  tanning.  This 
root  has^  been  long  held  in  great  estimation  by  physicians 
as  a useful  astringent;  and  as  it  contains  but  a very  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  resin,  it  is  more  particularly  adapted  to 
those  cases  where  the  heating  and  stimulating  medicines  of 
this  class  are  less  proper,  such  as  phthisical  diarrhoeas, 
bloody  diarrhoeas,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  has  been  justly 
commended  for  every  virtue  that  is  competent  to  astrin- 
gents, and  says, — “ I myself  have  had  several  instances  of 
its  virtues  in  this  respect ; and  particularly  I have  found  it, 
both  by  itself  and  as  joined  with  gentian,  cure  intermittent 
fevers ; but  it  must  be  given  in  substance,  and  in  lar^e  quan- 
tities 

This  root  may  be  given  in  powder,  from  half  a drachm 
to  one  drachm  or  more  for  a dose  ; but  it  is  more  generally 
given  in  decoction.  For  this  purpose  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  the  powdered  root  is  directed  to  be  boiled  in  three  pints 
of  water  to  a quart,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boil- 
ing, a drachm  of  cinnamon.  Of  the  strained  liquor, 
sweetened  with  an  ounce  of  any  agreeable  syrup,  two 
ounces  or  more  may  be  taken  four  or  live  times  a day. 

Turpentine. 

This  is  a resinous  juice  extracted  from  certain  species  o'f 
the  fir-tree.  There  are  four  kinds  of  turpentine  distin- 
guished in  the  shops  ; viz.  Chio  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  Ve- 
netian turpentine,  Strasburg  turpentine,  and  common  tur- 
pentine. 

The  first  of  these  turpentines  is  generally  about  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost 
transparent,  of  a white  colour,  with  a cast  of  yellow,  and 
frequently  of  blue.  It  has  a warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste, 
and  a fragrant  smell,  more  agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines. 

The  Venetian  turpentine  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of 
the  other  sorts,  of  a clear  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  colour, 
a hot,  pungent,  bitterish,  disagreeable  taste,  and  a strong 
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smell,  without  any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  oi'  the 
Chian  kind. 

The  Strasburg  turpentine,  as  generally  met  with,  is  of 
middle  consistence  betwixt  the  two  foregoing,  more  trans- 
parent and  less  tenacious  than  either  ; its  colour  a yellowish 
brown.  Its  smell  is  very  fragrant,  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  turpentines  except  the  Chian.  In 
taste  it  is  the  bitterest,  yet  the  least  acrid. 

Common  turpentine  is  the  coarsest  and  heaviest,  in  taste 
and  smell  the  most  disagreeable,  of  all  the  sorts.  It  is 
about  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  an  opake,  brownish 
white  colour. 

All  these  juices  yield,  in  distillation  with  water,  a very 
penetrating  essential  oil, — a brittle  insipid  resin  remaining 
behind.  With  regard  to  their  medical  virtues,  they  pro- 
mote urine,  cleanse  the  urinary  passages,  and  deterge  in- 
ternal ulcers  in  general ; and  at  the  same  time,  like  other 
bitter  hot  substances,  strengthpn  the  tone  of  the  vessels. 
They  have  an  advantage  above  most  other  acrid  diuretics, 
that  they  gently  loosen  the  belly'.  Half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  diffused  in  water,  may  be  employed  in  the  form 
of  an  injection,  as  the  most  certain  laxative  in  colics,  and 
other  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness.  They  are  principally 
recommended  in  gleets  and  the  fiaor  albus.  By  some,  also, 
they  are  considered  as  useful  in  calculous  complaints:  where 
these  proceed  from  sand  or  gravel,  formed  into  a mass  by 
viscid  mucous  matter,  the  turpentines,  by  dissolving  the 
mucus,  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  sand  ; but  where  a 
stone  is  formed  they  can  do  no  service,  and  only  ineffec- 
tually irritate  and  inflame  the  parts.  In  all  cases  accompa- 
nied with  inflammation  these  juices  prove  hurtful,  as  this 
symptom  is  increased  and  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by 
them.  It  is  observable  that  the  turpentines  impart,  soon 
after  taking  them,  a violet  smell  to  the  urine;  and  have 
this  effect,  though  applied  only  externally  to  the  remote 
parts,  particularly  the  Venice  sort.  The  latter  is  accounted 
the  most  powerful  as  a diuretic  and  detergent,  and  the 
Chian  and  that  of  Strasburg  as  corroborants.  The  com- 
mon turpentine,  as  being  the  most  offensive,  is  rarely  given 
internally, — its  principal  use  being  in  plasters  and  ointments 
among  farriers,  and  for  the  distillation  of  the  oil,  or  spirit, 
as  it  is  called. 

The  dose  of  the  turpentine  is  from  a scruple  to  a drachm 
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and  a half.  They  are  most  commodiously  taken  in  the  form 
of  a bolus,  or  dissolved  'in  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage.  Of  the  distilled  oil  a few 
drops  are  a sufficient  dose.  This  is  an  extremely  powerful, 
stimulating,  detergent  diuretic,  and  requires  the  utmost 
caution  in  its  exhibition.  When  recourse  is  had  to  it,  it 
should  therefore  be  given  at  first  in  very  small  doses,  arid 
gradually  increased. 

V ilerian,  Wild. 

This  grows  on  open,  dry,  and  mountainous  places ; and, 
taken  up  in  autumn  or  winter,  has  much  stronger  sensible 
qualities  than  that  collected  in  spring  and  summer.  The 
root  is  a medicine  of  great  use  in  nervous  disorders,  and  is 
particularly  serviceable  in  epilepsies  proceeding  from  a de- 
bility of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in 
some  cases  of  epilepsy,  at  the  Edinburgh  Dispensary,  it 
was  given  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  a day  without  effect. 
It  has  been  employed  with  success  in  several  other  com- 
plaints termed  nervous,  particularly  those  produced  by  in- 
creased mobility  and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 
Sergius  states  its  virtues  to  be  antispasmodic,  diaphoretic, 
emmenagogue,  diuretic,  and  anthelmintic.  Dr.  Cullen 
says, — “ Its  antispasmodic  powers  are  very  well  established, 
and  I trust  to  many  of  the  reports  that  have  been  given  of 
its  efficacy  ; and  if  it  has  sometimes  failed,  I have  just  now 
accounted  for  it  * : adding  only  this,  that  it  seems  to  me, 
in  almost  all  cases,  it  should  be  given  in  larger  doses  than 
is  commonly  done.  On  this  looting  I have  frequently  found 
it  useful  in  epileptic,  hysteric,  and  other  spasmodic  affec- 
tions. In  dimness  of  sight  Dr.  Fordyce  recommends  it 
very  highly.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  from  a scruple  to 
two  drachms  or  more  : in  infusion  from  one  to  two  drachms. 
It*  unpleasant  flavour  is  most  effectually  concealed  by  the 
addition  of  a little  mace.  3 


Wine,  Common. 

The  vine  is  a native  of  most  of  the  temperate  parts  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  world,  and  is  successfull  y culti- 
vated in  our  hemisphere  between  the  thirtieth  and  fifty-first 


* I'rom  t.he  d,se?te  depending  upon  different  causes,  and  from  the 
root  bang  frequently  employed  in  an  improper  condition. 
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degrees  of  latitude.  By  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate 
numerous  varieties  of  grapes  are  produced,  affording  wine 
extremely  various  in  colour,  taste,  and  other  qualities.  1 'he 
leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine  have  an  astringent  taste,  am 
were  formerly  used  in  diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages,  and  othej 
disorders  requiring  cooling  and  styptic  medicines,  but  have 
for  a long  time  been  disused.  The  trunk,  of  the  tree,  woundec 
in  the  spring,  yields  a limpid  juice,  which  has  been  re- 
commended in  calculous  disorders,  and  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  weak  eyes  and  specks  in  the  cornea, 
The  unripe  fruit  has  a rough  sour  taste:  its  expressed  juiccy 
called  verjuice,  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  i; 
now  superseded  by  the  juice  of  lemons.  For  external  use, 
however,  particularly  in  bruises  and  strains,  verjuice  conti- 
nues to  be  employed,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  a very 
useful  application. 

The  dried  fruit  constitutes  an  article  of  the  Materia  .Me- 
dica,  under  the  name  of  Uva  Passa,  of  which  the  dispen- 
satories formerly  mentioned  two  kinds,  viz.  nvae  passae  ma- 
jores  et  minor.es,  or  raisins  and  currants;  the  latter  being  a 
variety  of  the  former.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  pre- 
pared is  by  immersing  them  in  a solution  of  alkaline  salt, 
and  soap  ley  made  boiling  hot ; to  which  is  added  some 
olive  oil,  and  a small  quantity  of  common  salt;  and  after- 
wards drying  them  in  the  shade.  These  fruits  are  used  as 
agreeable,  lubricating,  acescent  sweets,  in  pectoral  decoc- 
tions ; and  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  other  medicines, 
and  rendering  them  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach. 

From  this  tree  is  obtained  wine,  or  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety.  By  medi- 
cal writers  it  has  principally  been  confined  to  four  sorts,  as 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy : these  are,  white 
Spanish  wine,  or  Mountain  ; Canary,  or  sack  ; Rhenish 
wine,  and  red  Port. 

It  appears,  from  chemical  investigation,  that  all  wines 
consist  chiefly  of  water,  alcohol,  a peculiar  acid,  the  aerial 
acid,  tartar,  and  an  astringent,  gummy,  resinous  mailer,  in 
which  the  colour  of  red  wines  resides,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  husks  of  the  grapes.  They  dilfer  from 
each  other  in  the  proportion  of  these  ingredients,  and  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  the  alcohol  which  they  contain. 

The  qualities  of  wines  depend  not  only  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  the  grapes,  as  containing  more  or  less  saccharine 
juice  and  of  the  acid  matter  which  accompanies  if,  but  also 
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upon  circumstances  attending  the  process  of  fermentation. 
Thus,  if  the  fermentation  be  incomplete,  the  wine  may  con- 
tain a portion  of  must,  or  unassimilated  juice  ; or  if  it  be  too 
active,  or  too  long  protracted,  it  may  be  converted  into 
vinegar. 

New  wines,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  are  liable  to 
contract  a strong  degree  or  acescency,  and  thereby  occa- 
sion much  flatulence  and  acid  eructations.  Heartburn  and 
violent  pains  of  the  stomach,  from  spasms,  are  also  fre- 
quently produced  j and  the  acid  matter,  by  passing  into  the 
intestines,  and  mixing  with  the  bile,  is  apt  to  occasion  co- 
lics or  excite  diarrhoeas.  Sweet  wines  are  likewise  more 
disposed  to  become  acescent  in  the  stomach  than  others; 
but  as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  contain  is  more 
considerable  than  appears  sensibly  to  the  taste,  their  aces- 
cency is  thereby  in  a great  measure  counteracted.  Red 
port,  and  most  of  the  red  wines,  have  an  astringent  qua- 
Jity,  by  which  they  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  prove  use- 
ful in  restraining  immoderate  evacuations : on  the  contrary, 
those  which  are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  Rhenish,  pass  freely 
by  the  kidneys,  and  gently  loosen  the  belly.  But  this,  and 
perhaps  all  the  thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  yet,  as  containing  little  alcohol,  arc  readily  dis- 
posed to  become  acetous  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  "to  ag- 
gravate all  arthritic  and  calculous  complaints,  as  well  £s  to 
produce  the  effects  of  new  wine. 

1 he  general  effects  of  wine  are,  to  stimulate  the  sto- 
mach, exhilarate  the  spirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the 
circulation,  promote  perspiration,  and,  in  large  quantities, 
to  prove  intoxicating  and  powerfully  sedative. 

In  many  disorders  wine  is  admitted  to  be  of  important 
service,  and  especially  in  fevers  of  a putrid  tendency,  in 
wnicn  it  is  found  to  raise' the  pulse,  .support  the  strength 
promote  a diaphoresis,  and  to  resist  putrefaction.  In  many 
cases  it  proves  of  more  immediate  advantage  than  the  Pe- 
ruvian Bark.  Delirium,  which  is  the  consequence  of  pv 
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all  cases  of  languors,  likewise,  and  of  great  prostration  of 
st  length,  wine  is  experienced  to  be  a more  grateful  and  effi- 
cacious cordial  than  can  be  furnished  from  the  whole  class 
of  aromatics. 

Another  article  connected  with  the  present  subject  is 
vinegar,  the  best  kind  o(  which  is  maue  from  wine.  It  is 
esteemed  of  great  use  in  all  inflammatory  and  putrid  dis- 
orders, whether  internal  or  external.  In  ardent,  biiious 
fevers,  pestilential,  and  other  mahgnant  di.-.tempers,  it  is 
recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one  oi  the  most  certain 
sudorifics.  Weakness,  fainti.  g,  vomiting,  hysterical  and 
hypochondriacal  complaint  , have  been  frequently  relieved 
by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mono,  or  nose,  or  received  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  very  efficacious  in  counteracting  the 
effects  of  vegetable  poisons,  especially  those  of  the  narcotic 
kind.  Inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour,  it  is. found  useful  in 
the  putrid  sore  throat;  vinegar  likewise  has  been  given 
successfully  in  maniacal  cases,  and  the  symptoms  usually 
consequent  to  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

J Take -robin. 

Tins  plant,  (Otherwise  called  arum,  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  sides  of  banks,  in  mo  t parts  of  England. 
All  the  parts  of  tire  arum,  in  a recent  state,  are  extremely 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  but  the  root  only  is  employed 
medicinally-.  'If  but  lightly  chewed,  it  excites  an  intole- 
rable sensation  of  heat  and  pungency  for  some  hours,  ac- 
doinpanied  with  considerable  thirst;  and  when  cut  in 
slices  and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  has  been  known  to  produce 
blisters.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gradually  lost  by 
drying,  and  may  be  so  far  dissipated  by  the  application 
of  heat,  as  to  leave  the  root  a mild  farinaceous  aliment*. 
Arum  is  doubtless  a very  powerful  stimulant,  and,  by  pro- 
moting the  secretions,*  ma_y  be  advantageously  employed 
in  cachectic  and  chlorotic  cases,  in  rheumatic  affec  tions,  and 
various  other  complaints  ot  phlegmatic  and  torpid  constitu- 
tions ; but  particularly  in  a relaxed  state  of  the  stomach, 
occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  viscid  mucus.  When  the 


* In  this  state  it  lias  .been  made  into  a wholesome  bread.  It  has 
jl\su  been  prepared  as  stanch.  The  root,  dried  .ami  .powdered,  i-  used 
by  the  French  to  wash  tk-e  sJdn  with,  and  is  sold  at  n high  price,  under 
tfc  name  of  -arhich  is  a good  and  imaaccat  cosmetic. 
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root  is  given  in  powder,  great  care  should  be  taken  that.  it 
be  young  and  newly  dried.  In  such  a state,  it  mav  be 
used  in  the  dose  of  a scruple  or  more  twice  a day  ; but  in 
rheumatisms,  and  other  disorders  requiring  the  full  effect  of 
this  medicine,  the  root  should  be  given  in  a recent  state ; 
and,  to  cover  the  intolerable  pungency  it  discovers  on  the 
tongue.  Dr.  Lewis  advises  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of 
emulsion,  with  guin-arabic,  and  spermaceti,  increasing  the 
dose  from  ten  grains  to  upwards  of  a scruple  three  or  four 
times  a day.  In  this  way,  itgenerally  occasions  a sensation 
ot  slight  warmth  about  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  in  the 
remoter  parts,  manifestly  promotes  perspiration,  and  fre- 
quently produces  a plentiful  sweat- 

Water -Cresses. 


This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivulets,  and  the  clearer  stand* 
ing-waters ; its  leaves  remain  green  all  the  year,  but  are  in 
greatest  perfection  in  the  spring.  They  have  a pungent 
smell,  when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  an  acrid  taste, 
similar  to  that  of  scurvy-grass,  but  weaker.  In  respect  of 
medicinal  qualities,  they  are  ranked  among  the  milder 
aperient  antiscorbutics.  Hoffman  entertained  a high  opi- 
nion of  this  plant,  and  has  recommended  it  as  of  shvnilar 
efficacy  for  accelerating  the  circulation,  strengthening  the 
viscera,  opening  obs!  ructions  of  the.  glands,  promoting5  the 
fluid  secretions,  and  purifying  the  blood  and  humours. 
For  these  purposes  the  expressed  juice,  which  contains  the 
peculiar  taste  and  pungency  of  tiie  herb,  may  be  taken  in 
doses  of  an  ounce  or  two,  and  continued  for  a considerable 
time.  It  is  observed,  that  the  juice  of  Seville  -oranges  or 
dthtr  acids,  when  joined  to  that  d'f  water-cresses,  scurvy- 
grass,  and  plants  of  the  same  nature,  renders  their  opera- 
tion more  successful,  by  determining  them  more  powerfully 
to  an  acescent  fermentation.  ' 

The  water-cresses  aYe  frequently  eaten  as  sallad,  and 
taken  in  this  way  daily  for  gt  considerable  time,  under  the 
ideao!  their  being  a good  corrector  of  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours. Fhe  garden-cresses  .possess  the  same  virtues  but 
in  a much  weaker  degree. 

• 

Wolfs  bane. 


Tins  p ant,  (lie  ncomtum  of  the  ancients,  is  a native  of 
the  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  Oermaflv,  France,  ami 
Switzerland ; but  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  it  Ins  b e 
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Cultivated  for  ornament  in  most  of  the  flower-gardens  m 
this  country.  Wolfs’bane,  when  flrst  gathered,  has  a strong 
smell,  but  rio  peculiar  taste.  Every  part  of  the  fresh  plant 
is  strongly  poisonous,  but  the  root  is  unquestionably  the 
most  powerful,  and  when  first  chewed  imparts  a slight  sen- 
sation of  acrimony,,  but  afterwards  an  insensibility,  or 
stupor  at  the  apex  or  point  of  the  tongue;  and  a pungent 
heat  of  the  lips,  gums,  palate,  and  fauces,  is  perceived, 
followed,  with  a general  tremor  and  sensation  of  dullness. 
Though  the  plant  loses  much  of  its  power  by  drying,  yet 
Stoerck  observes  that,  when  powdered  and  put  upon  the 
tongue,  it  excites  a durable  sense  of  heat,  and  sharp,  wan- 
dering pains,  but  without  redness  or  inflammation.  The 
juice  applied  to  a wound  seemed  to  affect  the  whole  nerv- 
ous system  ; even  by  keeping  it  long  in  the  hand,  or  in  the 
bosom,  we  arc  told  that  unpleasant  symptoms  have  been 
produced.  That  the  ancients  considered  the  aconituin  as 
the  most  destructive  of  vegetable  productions  appears 
from  their  fanciful  derivation  of  its  origin,  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Hecate,  or  the  foam  of  Ccrberu  x 
'idle  deleterious  effects  of  this  plant,  like  those  of  most 
vegetable  poisons,  are  produced  by  it$  immediate  action 
upon  the  nervous  energy.  It  occasions  giddiness,  convul- 
sions, violent  purging  both  upwards  and  downwards,  faint- 
ings,  cold  sweats,  and  even  death  itself. 

Dr.  Stoerck  appears  to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolfid- 
bane  internally  ; and  since  his  experiments  were  published,  in 
1762,  it  has  been  generally  and  often  successfully  employed 
in  Germany,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
as  a remedy  for  obstinate  rheumatisms  ; and  many  casesare 
related  where  this  disease  was. of  several  years  duration,  and 
had  withstood  the  efficacy  of  other  powerful  medicines,  as 
mercury,  opium,  antimony,  cicuta.  See.  yet  in  a short  time 
were  entirely  cured  by  the  aconitum.  Instances  are  also 
given  of  its  good  effects  in  gout,  scrofulous  swellings, 
venereal  nodes,  decays  or  loss  of  sight,  intermittent 
fevers^  See. 

Wolfs’bane  has  been  generally  administered  in  extract, 
or  inspissated  juice.  Like  all  virulent  medicines,  it  should 
be  at  first  exhibited  in  small  doses.  Stoerck  recommends 
two  grains  of  the  extract  to  be  rubbed  into  a powder,  with 
two  drachms  of  sugar,  and  to  begin  with  ten  grains  of  this 
powder  two  or  ihree  times  a day.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  extract  is  often  given  from  one  grain  to  ten  tor  a dose, 
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an  1 Stoll,  Schcnckbecher,  and  others,  increased  this  quan- 
tity very  considerably.  Instead  of  the  extract,  a tincture 
has  been  made  of  the. dried  leaves,  macerated  in  six- times 
their  weight  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  forty  drops  given  lor  a 
dose. 

}Form-secd. 

This  is  the  top  of  the  santonicum,  a plant  of  the  worm- 
wood or  mugwort  kind,  growing  in  the  Levant.  Worm- 
seed  is  small,  light,  oval,  composed  as  it  were  of  a number 
of  thin  membranous  coats,  yf  a yellowish  green  colour, 
w ith  a east  of  brown ; easily  triable  on  being  rubbed  be- 
tween the  tinkers,  into  a line,  chaffy  kind  of  substance..  It 
has  a moderately  strong  and  not  agreeable  smell,  some- 
what of  the  wormwood  kind ;'  and  a very  bitter,  subacrid 
taste. 

Th'e  seeds  are  esteemed  to  be  stomachic,  emmenagogne, 
and  anthelmintic  ; but  it  fs  for  the  last-mentioned  power 
in  particular  that  they  -.ire  usually  administered;  and  from 
their  efficacy  in  this  wav  thev  obtained  the  name  of  worm- 
seed.  Their  quality  of  destroying  worms  has  been  ascribed 
solely  to  their  bitterness;  but  it  appears  from  Bagiivi,' that 
w orms  immersed  in  a strong  infusion  of  these  seeds  were 
killed  in  five,  and  according  , to  Redi,  in  seven  or  eight 
hours,  while  in  (he  infusion  of  worm-wood,  and  in  that  cl 
agaric,  the  w orms  continued  to  live  more  than  thirty  hours; 
and  hence  it  lias  been  inferred  that  their  vermifuge  effects 
could  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  bi  tterness  of  this  seed. 
To  adults  the  dose  in  substance  is  from  one  to  two  drachms 
twice  a-day.  Lewis  thinks  that  the  spirituous  extract  is  the 
most  eligible  preparation  of  the  santonicum  for  the  purposes 
ol  an  anthelmintic. 

Wormwood,  Common. 

The  leaves  of  this  sort  of  wormwood  are  divided  into 
roundish  segments,  of  a dull  green  colour  above,  and 
whitish  underneath.  It  grows  wild  in  several  parts  of 
England  ; but  about  London  large  quantities  are  cultivated 
for  medicinal  use.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; and,  after 
having  ripened  its  seeds,  dies  down  to  the  ground,  except 
a tuft  ot  the  lower  leaves,  which  generally  abides  the 
winter. 

lhe  leaves  of  wormwood  have  a strong,  disagreeable 
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smell;  their  taste  is  nauseous,  and  so  intensely  bitter  as  to 
be  proverbial.  The  flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  less 
bitter  than  the  leaves;  and  the  roots  discover  an  aromatic 
warmth  without  any  bitterness. 

Wormwood  was  formerly  much  used  as  a bitter,  against 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  dyspeptic  complaints,  in  me- 
dicated wines  and  ales.  At  present  it  is  rarely  employed  in 
these  intentions,  on  account  of  the  ill  relish  and  offensive 
smell  with  which  it  is  accompanied : but  from  these  it  may 
be  in  part  freed  by  keeping,  and  totally  by  Jong  coction, 
the  bitter  remaining  entire.  An  extract  made  by  boiling 
the  leaves  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  evaporating  the 
liquor  with  a strong  fire,  proves  a bitter  sufficiently  grate- 
ful, and  void  of  the  nauseous  flavour  of  the  herb. 

This  species  of  wormwood  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipa  o ' the  herbaceous  bitters ; and  though  it  is  now  chiefly 
employed  as  a tonic  and  stomachic,  yet  we  are  told  of  its  good 
effects  in  a great  variety  of  diseases,  such  as  intermittent 
fevers,  hypochondriac  disorders,  obstructionsof  the  liver  and 
spleen,  gout,  the  stone,  the  scurvy,  dropsy,  worms,  & c. 
Lindestolphe  has  asserted,  that  a continued  use  of  this  herb 
is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  nervous  system,  from  its  narcotic 
and  debilitating  effects,  which  he  experienced  upon  himself; 
observing  also,  that  he  could  never  taste  the  extract  or 
essence  of  wormwood  without  being  immediately  affected 
with  head-ach  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes ; and  it  is  added 
both  by  him  and  his  commentator,  Stenzelius,  that  this  herb 
produced  similar  effects  on ’many  others.  These  narcotic 
effects  of  wormwood  have,  however,  been  attributed  to  a 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  as  numerous  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  this  plant  produced  a contrary  effect,  though 
taken  daily  lor  the  space  of  six  months.  Dr.  Cullen,  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  says,  “ I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  proper  experiments;  but  to  me,  with  Bergius 
and  Gleditsch,  the  odour  of  wormwood  seems  temulentans, 
that  is,  giving  some  confusion  of  head  : and  formerly,  when 
it  was  a' fashion  with  some  people  in  this  country  to  drink 
purl,  that  is,  ale,  in  which  wormwood  is  infused,  it  was 
commonly  alleged  to  be  more  intoxicating  than  other  ales. 
This  effect  is  improperly  supposed  to  be  owing  to  its  volatile 
parts:  but  I am  more  ready  to  admit  the  general  doctrine 
of  a narcotic  power;  and  I believe,  from  several  considers 
tioils,  particularly  from  the  history  of  the  Portland  powder, 
that  there  is  in  every  bitter,  when  largely  employed,  a 
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power  of  destroying  the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the 
nervous  power. 

Externally  wormwood  is  used  in  discutient  and  antiseptic  ' 
fomentations.  This  plant  may  be  taken  in  powder,  but  it 
is  more  commonly  preferred  in  infusion*  The  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  a tincture  of  the  flowers,  which  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  a light  and  agreeable  bitter, 
and  at  the  same  time  a strong  impregnation  of  the  worm- 
wood. 

Yarrow. 

This  plant  is  frequent  about  the  sides  of  fields,  and  on 
dry  commons,  maintaining  its  flowers  during  the  greater 
part  of  summer.  The  leaves  have  a rough,  bitterish  taste, 
and  a faint,  aromatic  smell.  The  virtues  of  the  millefolium 
are  those  of  a mild  astringent,  for  which  it  was  held  in 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  Instances  of  its 
good  effects  in  haemorrhagic  complaints  are  likewise  men- 
tioned by  several  eminent  German  physicians,  particularly 
by  Stahl  and  Hoffman,  who  also  recommended  it  as  an  ef- 
ficacious remedy  in  various  other  diseases.  The  former 
found  it  not  only,  an  astringent,  but  alsoa  powerful  tonic,  an- 
tispasmodic,  and  sedative.  In. proof  of  the  last-mentioned 
quality,  we  find  that  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  the  millefolium 
is  used  in  making  beer,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
more  intoxicating : and  Sparrman  has  observed,  that  it  is 
employed  with  the  same  intention  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  milfoil  are  both  directed  for  me- 
dicinal use  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  present 
practice,  however,  this  plant  is  not  regarded  in  any  degree 
conformable  to  its  reputed  qualities  and  effects. 
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GENERAL  RULES 

FOR  THli 


COLLECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  SIMPLES-, 


ROOTS. 

jdNNUJL  roots  ought  (o  be  taken  up  before  they  shoot 
out  stalks  or  flowers : biennial  rods,  chiefly  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  ; th e perennial, 
when  the  leaves  fall  off)  and  therefore  generally  in  the  au- 
tumn. After  washing  them  clean  from  dirt,  and  cutting 
oiT  the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres,  they  arc  to  be  hung  up  in 
a covered  airy  place,  till  sufficiently  dried.  The  tnitkor 
roots  require  to  be  slit  longitudinally,  or  cut  transverse!/ 
into  thin  slices.  Such  roots  as  lose  their  virtues  by  exsicca- 
tion (or  are  desired  to  be  preserved  in  a fresh  state,  for  the 
greater  conveniency  of  using  them  in  certain  forms)  are  1o 
be  kept  buried  in  dry  sand. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  which  the  biennial  and  peren- 
nial roots  are  reckoned  the  most-vigorous,  vi/..-the  autumn 
and  spring;  or  rather  the  time  when  the  stalks  or  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  and  that  in  which  the  vegetation  is  just 
going  to  revive,  or  soon  after  it  has  begun.  These  seasons 
are  round  to  differ  considerably  in  different  plants. 

The  generality  of  roots  appear  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
the  spring  : but  as  at  this  season  they  are  also  the  most 
juicy,  and  consequently  shrivel  much  in  drying,  and  are 
rather  more  difficultly  preserved,  it  is  commonly  thought 
most  advisable  to  take  them  up  in  autumn.  No  rule, 
however,  can  be  given,  that  shall  obtain  universally  : for 
anun-roct  taken  up  even  in  the  middle  of  summer  is 
equally  active  as  at  any  other  season  : while  angelica-root. 
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in  the  summer,  is  in  no  degree  comparable,  in  point  of 
activity,  to  what  it  is  in  the  autumn,  spring,  or  winter. 

HERBS  AND  LEAVES. 

* 

Herb?  are  to  be  gathered  when  the  leaves  have  come  to 
their  full  growth,  before  the  flowers  unfold  ; but  of  some 
plants  the  flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They  are  to  be 
dried  in  the  same  manner  as  roots. 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves,  perhaps  no  universal  rule  can 
be  laid  down,  any  more  than  lor  roots ; for  though  most 
herbs  appear  to  be  in  their  greatest  vigour  about  the  time 
of  their  flowering,  or  a little  before,  there  are  some  in 
which  the  medicinal  parts' a re  more  abundant  at  an  earlier 
period.  Thus  mallow  and  marsh  mallow  leaves  are  most 
mucilaginous  when  young,  and  by  the  time  of  flowering 
approach  more  to  a woody  nature.  A difference  of  the 
same  kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the  leaves  of  certain  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Most  writers  on  pharmacy  have  directed  that  herbs 
should  be  dried  in  the  shade.;  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
understood  by  this  rule,  that  they  are  to' be  excluded  from 
the  sun’s  heat,  but  from  the  strong  action  of  the  solar  rays, 
by  which  last  their  colours  are  very  liable  to  be  altered  or 
destroyed,  much  more  than  those  of  the  root?. 

The  method  of  slowly  drying  herbs  in  a cool  place  is  far 
from, being  of  any  advantage.  Both  their  colours  and 
virtues  are  preserved  in  greatest  perfection,  when  ‘they  are 
dried  hastily,  by"  a heat  of  common  fire  as  great  as  that 
which  the  sun  can  impart.  The  very  succulent  or  juicy 
herbs,  in  particular,  require  to  be  dried  by  heat,  being 
otherwise  liable  to  turn  black.  N 

Odoriferous  herbs,  dried  by  the  fire  till  they  become 
friable,  discover,  indeed,  in  this  arid ’state,  very  little  smell; 
not  that  the  odorous  matter  is  dissipated;  but  on  account 
of  its  not  being  communicated  from  the  perfectly  dry  sub- 
ject to  dry  air  ; for  as  soon  as  an  aqueous  vehicle  is  supplied, 
whether  by  infusing  the  plant  in  water,  or  by  exposing  it 
for  a little  time  to  moist  air,  the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be 
extracted,  and  discover  themselves  in  their  full  force. 

FLOWERS. 

Flowers  ought  to  be  gathered  when  moderately  expand- 
ed, on  a clear  dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  roses/  however, 
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are  taken  before  they  open,  and  the  white  heels  clipped  off 
and  thrown  away. 

I he  quick  drying,  above  recommended  for  the  leaves  of 
plants,  is  more  particularly  proper  for  flowers;  in  most  of 
which,  both  the  colour  and  smell  are  more  perishable 
than  in  leaves,  and  more  subject  to  be  impaired  by  £lovv 
exsiccation. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  being  observed,  that  the  virtues  of 
flowers  are  confined  to  different  parts  of  the  flower  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  Not  to  mention  saffron,  which  is  a singular 
production,  the  active  part  of  chamomile  flowers  is  the  yel- 
lowish disk,  or  button  in  the  middle  ; that  of  lilies,  roses, 
clove  july-flowers,  violets,  and  many  others,  the  pet  ala  or 
flower-leaves;  while  rosemary  has  little  virtue  in  any  of  the^e 
parts,  the  fragrance  of  this  plant  residing  chiefly  in  the 
cups. 

SEEDS  AND  FRUITS. 

Seeds  should  be  collected  when  ripe,  and  beginning  to 
grow  dry,  before  they  fall  off  spontaneously.  Fruits  also  are 
to  be  gathered  when  ripe,  unless  they  are  ordered  to  be 
otherwise.  * 

Of  the  fruits  collected  for  medicinal  use,  very  few  are 
employed  in  an  unripe  state.  The  principal  is  the  sloe,  the 
virtue  of  which,  as  a mild  astringent,  is  greatly  diminished 
by  maturation. 

The  rule  for  collecting  seeds  is  more  general  than  any 
of  the  others;  all  the  officinal  seeds  being  in  their  greatest 
perfection  at  the  time  of  their  maturity.  As  seeds  contain 
little  watery  moisture,  they  require  no  other  warmth  for 
drying  them  than  that  of  the  temperate  air  in  autumn. 
Such  as  abound  with  a gross  expressible  oil,  as  those  com- 
monly cSflled  the  cold  seeds,  should  never  be  exposed  to 
any  considerable  heat;  for  this  would  hasten  the  rancidity, 
which,  however  carefully  kept,  they  are  very  liable  to  t on- 
tract.  Seeds  are  best  preserved  in  their  natural  husks,  or 
coverings,  which  should  be  separated  only  at  the  time  of 
udng  ; this  part  serving  to  defend  the  seed  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  air. 

WOODS  AND  BARKS. 

The  most  proper  season  for  the  felling  of  woods,  or 
shavimr  off  their  barks,  is  generally  the  winter : but  there 
are  so?evv  of  those  of  our  own  country  preserved  for  modi- 
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cinal  use,  that  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of 
them.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  barks  be 
not  generally  more  replete  with  a medicinal  matter  in  the 
summer  and  spring  than  in  winter.  The  barks  of  many 
trees  are,  in  summer,  so  much  loaded  with  resin  and  gum, 
as  to  burst  spontaneously,  and  discharge  the  redundant 
quantity.  It  is  said  that  the  bark  of  the  oak  answers  best 
for  the  tanners,  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  the 
spring ; and  as  its  use  in  tanning  depends  on  the  same 
astringent  quality  for  which  it  is  used  in  medicine,  it  should 
seem  to  be  best  fitted  for  medicinal  purposes  also  in  the 
spring.  It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  it  is  in  the  latter 
season  that  barks  in  general  are  most  conveniently  peeled 
off. 
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BALSAMS. 

P 

_OY  this  denomination  is  not  understood  the  natural  bal- 
sams,  such  as  those  of  Gilead,  Peru,  ike.  but  certain  com- 
positions which  have  received  the  name,  from  an  opinion 
ot  their  being  endowed  with  balsamic  qualities  These 
reputed  balsams  were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  are 
now  reduced  to  a small  number,  which  consists  of  the 
following  : 

Anodyne  Balsam,  commonly  called  Bate’s. Balsam. 

Take  of  Spanish  soap,  one  ounce;  crude  opium,  two 
drachms;  essential  oil  of  rosemary,  ope  drachm;  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine,  half  a pint.  Digest  them  together 
in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days;  then  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  camphor. 

This  balsam,  as  intimated  by  its  title,  is  designed  to  allay 
pain'.  It  is  useful  in  strains,  bruises,  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  ought  to 
be  rubbed  with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  affected;  or  a 
linen  rag  moistened  with  it  maybe  applied  to  the  part,  and 
renewed  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  pain  abates.  If 
the  opium  be  left  out,  it  will  be  the  saponaceous  balsam , 
otlie  rvvise  named  oppodddoch. 

Local tlli’s  Balsam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strasburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  hall'  a pound;  red  saunders,  six 
drachms.  Melt  the  wax  with  some  part  of  the  oil  over  a 
gentle  fire;  then  add  the  remaining  part  ot  the  oil  anti  the 
turpentine;  afterwards  the  saunders,  previously  reduced 
to  a powdei*,  and  continue  stirring  them  together  till  the 
balsam  is  cold. 
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This  balsam  is  recommended  in  the  dysentery,  erosions 
of  the  intestines,  internal  bruises,  and  in  .complaints  of  the 
breast  proceeding  from  sharp  humours.  Outwardly  it  is 
employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers.  When  taken 
internally,  the  dose  is  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms. 

Vulnerary  Balsam , 

Take  of  the  resinous  juice  called  benzoin,  powdered, 
three  ounces;  balsam  of  Peru,  two  ounces ; hepatic,  aloes, 
powdered,  half  an  ounce;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two 
pints.  Digest  them  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and  then 
strain  the  balsam. 

This  medicine  is  applied  externally  to  heal Wounds  and 
bruises ; a;id  is  used  internally  against  coughs,  asthmas, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  breast;  besides  which,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  given  with  advantage  in  the  colic,  and  lor 
healing  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops. 

This  has  long  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names 
of  the' Persian  balsam,  Wade’s  balsam.  Friar’s  balsam,  Je- 
suit’s drops,  Turlington’s  drops,  Sec.  But  though  the 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  may  justly  be  deemed  extra- 
vagant, it  is  a medicine  not  destitute  of  utility. 

BOLUSES. 

A bolus  is  very  little  different  from  an  electuary,  only 
that  it  is  made  for  a single  dose,  and  is  rather  of  a firmer 
consistence,  but  such  as  to  be  easily  swallowed.  As  it  is 
intended  for  immediate  use,  it  admits,  into  its  composition 
volatile  salts,  and  other  ingredients,  the  virtues  of  which  are 
liable  to  perish  in  a little  time;  and  it  is  a form  well  calcu- 
lated for  powerful  medicines,  which  require  their  dose  to 
be  adjusted  with  suitable  precision.  Boluses  are  generally 
composed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  syrup, 
conserve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly 
made  up  with  syfup.  A scruple,  or  twenty-six  grains  of 
the  powder,  with  as  much  syrup  as  will  bring  it  to  a due 
consistence,  makes  a bolus  sufficiently  large.  The  more 
ponderous  powders,  such  as  the  mercurial,  are  commonly 
made  up  with  conserve;  bat  both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage, 
which  increases  the  bulk  less  than  the  other  additions,  and 
occasions  the  bolus  to  pass  down  more  freely. 
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Astringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum-kino, 
five  grains;  simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  a 
bolus. 

This  bolus,  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  proves  an  effi- 
cacious remedy  in  an  excessive  flow  of  the  menses , and  other 
discharges  ot  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  and  which 
require  to  be  speedily  restrained. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  crude 
sal  ammoniac,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  of  each  one  scruple ; 
simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  ingredients 
into  a proper  consistence. 

This  bolus  may  be  taken  with  advantage  twice  a day,  in 
rheumatic  complaints,  and  disorders  affecting  the  skin. 

t 

Pectoral  Bolus. 

Take  of  spermaceti,  fifteen  grains ; gum-ammoniac,  ten 
grains;  salt  of  hartshorn,  five  grains;  simple  syrup,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient  to  make  them  into  a bolus. , 

In  colds  and  coughs  of  long  standing,  asthmas,  and  be- 
ginning consumptions,  this  bolus  may  be  given  w ith  success ; 
but  it  is  generally  proper  that  the  use  of  it  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  bleeding. 

A Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  twenty-five  grains ; calo- 
mel, five  grains  ; simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make 
a bolus. 

This  is  particularly  serviceable  for  expelling  worms.  If 
a stronger  purge  be  necessary,  as  in  a dropsy,  half  a drachm 
of  jalap  may  be  substituted  for  the  rhubarb. 


CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

Cataplasms  are  chiefly  intended  to  act  as  discutients,  or 
to  promote  suppuration.  Their  place  may  in  general 
be  supplied  by  a poultice  ; but  as  they  may  prove  service- 
able in  some  c ascs,  it  is  proper  to  give  an  example  of  each 
kind. 
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Discutient  Cataplasm. 

Take  of  barley  meal,  six  ounces ; fresh  hemlock,  well 
bruised,  two  ounces ; crude  sal  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce  ; 
vinegar,  a sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  meal  and  the  hem- 
lock leaves,  for  a little  time  in  the  vinegar;  and  then  mix 
with  them  the  sal  ammoniac. 

Ripening  Cataplasm. 

Take  of  white  lily,  or  marsh-mallow  root,  four  ounces; 
fat  figs,  an  ounce ; raw  onions,  bruised,  six  drachms ; 
galbanum,  half  an  ounce;  yellow  basilicon  ointment,  one 
ounce ; linseed  meal,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Boil  the 
roots  and  figs  together  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water; 
then  bruise,  and  add  to  them  the  other  ingredients ; pre- 
viously dissolving  the  galbanum  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  mass  is  to  be  made  into  a soft- 
cataplasm. 

Such  is  the  form  of  a ripening  cataplasm  elaborately 
made;  but  the  purpose  may  be  equally  well  answered  by  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  to  which  is  added  a portion  of 
onions  either  boiled  or  raw,  and  some  oil  or  fresh  butter  to 
soften  it. 

Sinapisms. 

Sinapisms  act  as  stimulants,  and  with  this  intention  may 
be  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  a palsy,  or 
decay  of  any  part,  they  are  employed  to  solicit  the  return 
of  the  blood  and  animal  spirits  into  the  vessels.  With  a 
similar  view  they  are  applied  to  the  feet,  when  the  gout 
has  seized  the  head  or  stomach.  They  are  also  frequently 
applied  to  the  patient’s  soles  in  the  low  state  of  fevers,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  pulse,  and  relieving  the  head. 
Besides  the  several  uses  now  mentioned,  they  are  service- 
able in  deep-seated  pains,  such  as  the  sciatica.  They  of- 
ten inflame  the  part,  and  raise  blisters,  though  not  so  per- 
fectly as  the  cantharides  or  Spanish  flies;  but  this  not  being 
the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to  produce,  the  use  of 
them  should  only  be  continued  till  the  parts  have  become 
red,  and  preserve  that  colour  when  pressed  with  the 
finger. 

A sinapism  is  nothing  more  than  a poulti'ce  made  with 
vinegar  instead  of  milk,  and  rendered  stimulating  by  the 
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addition  of  warm  materials;  such  as  mustard,  horse 'radish, 
or  garlic. 

I o make  a common  sinapism,  take  crumb  of  bread,  and 
mustard-seed,  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities ; strong 
vinegar  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Mix  them  so  as  to  make  a 
poultice.  It  may  be  rendered  more  stimulating,  if  necessarv, 
by  the  addition  of  an  eighth  part  of  garlic,  bruised. 


CLYSTERS. 

Whatever  prejudice  may  be  entertained  against  clysters* 
they  are  of  extensive  utility  in  the  cure  of  various  disease's. 
They  not  only  serve  to  evacuate  the  contents  of'the  belly,  but 
also  to  convey  into  the  system  very  active  medicines,  which 
in  some  cases  will  not  sit  upon  the  stomach,  and  to  intro- 
duce a supply  of  aliment,  when  patients  are  incapable  of 
swallowing.  By  acting  likewise  in  the  \va\  of  fomentation, 
they  prove  highly  serviceable  in  inflammations  of  the  blad- 
der, and  the  lower  intestines,  &c. 

Emollient  Clyster. 

Take  of  linseed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  six  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

II’  to  this  there  be  added  a tea-spoonful  of  laudanum,  it 
will  supply  the  place  of  the  anodyne  clyster. 

Laxative  Clyster. 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  six  ounces;  sweet  oil  or 
fresh'  butter,  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces;  com- 
mon’salt,  one  spoonful.  Mix  them. 

If  it  be  desired  more  purgative,  another  spoonful  of  com- 
mon salt  may  be  added. 

Carminative  Clyster. 

Take  of  chamomile-flowers,  an  ounce;  anise-seeds,  or 
the  seeds  of  sweet  fennel,  half  an  ounce.  Boil  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  as  well  as  the 
tympany,  this  may  be  administered  with  great  advantage. 

Starch  Clyster. 

Take  of  jelly  of  starch,  four  ounces;  linseed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Warm  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  afterwards 
mix  it  with  the  oil.  In  the  dysentery,  or  bloody  flux,  this 
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civs  ter,  administered  after  every  loose  stool,  will  blunt  the 
sharpness  of  the  corroding  humours,  and  conduce  to  heal 
the  ulcerated  intestines.  With  the  addition  of  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  laudanum,  it  will  act  as  an  astringent  clyster. 

Turpentine  Clyster. 

Take  of  a decoction  of  chamomile-flowers,  ten  oitnoes ; 
Venice  turpentine,  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  halt  an 
ounce;  sweet  oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  clyster  is  useful  in  obstructions  of  tlm  urinary  pas- 
sages, and  in  pains  of  the  bowels,  occasioned  by  gravel. 


COLLYRIA,  OR  EYE-WATERS. 

Extremely  numerous  are  the  waters  recommended  by 
different  persons  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes,  but,  in  general, 
the  basis  of  them  is  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead;  the  effects  of 
which  are  to  brace  the  parts,  and  thereby  remove  the  corn* 
plaints  proceeding  from  relaxation. 

Colly  Hum  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  ,*  agitate  it  well  together 
with  the  white  of  an 

This  collyrium,  which  is  made  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Riverius,  is  used  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  to  allay 
heat,  and  restrain  the  flux  of  humours.  In  applying  it  to 
the  eyes,  it  is  to  be  spread  upon  linen;  but  should  not  be 
kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at  a time. 

Collyrium  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  white  vitriol*  half  a drachm;  rose-water,  six 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  - 
remedies  in  the  class  of  the  collvria.  It  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication in  weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes ; though, 
where  the  inflammation  is  of  an  obstinate  nature,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  medicine  by  the  conjunct  resources 
of  bleeding  and  blistering. 

hen  a strong  astringent  is  judged  proper,  the  quantity 
ol  vitriol  may  be  increased  to  double  or  triple  the  proportion 
above  mentioned.  1 
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CoUjrium  oj  Lead. 

Take  of  acetated  cerusse  or  sugar  of  lead,  and  crude  sal 
ammoniac,  each  four  grains;  and  dissolve  them  in  eight 
ounces  of  common  water. 

When  the  eyes  are  much  pained,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  occasionally  added  to  this  eollyrium. 

Similar  to  this  in  its  effects,  is  the  eollyrium  of  lead  re- 
commended by  Goulard;  which  is  made  by  putting  twenty- 
five  drops  of  his  extract  of  lead  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and 
adding  a tea-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Even  common  water  and  brandy,  without  anv  other  ad- 
dition, is  a useful  application  to  weak  eyes.  It  may  be 
employed  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  latter  to  five 
or  six  ounces  of  the  former ; and  the  eyes  be  bathed  whir 
it  night  and  morning. 


CONSERVES. 

Conserves  are  made  of  fresh  vegetables  and  sugar,  beat- 
en together  into  an  uniform  ma^s.  In  preparing  these 
compositions,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  must  be  freed  from 
their  stalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow- 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rasp.  They  are  then 
to  be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  pestle, 
into  a smooth  mass;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine 
sugar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  con- 
tinued till  they  are  uniformly  mixed.  But  the  conserve 
will  be  djetter,  as  well  as  keep  longer,  if  only  twice  its 
weight  of  sugar  be  added. 

Conserve  of  Red  Roses . 

Take  a pound  of  red  rose  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar;  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds 
of  double-refined  sugar. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
useful  preparations  belonging  to  this  ciass.  Half  an  ounce, 
or  an  ounce  of  it,  dissolved  in  warm  milk,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  consumptive  coughs  and  spitting  ol  biood. 

In  the  same  manner  are  prepared  the  conserves  of  orange- 
peel,  rosemary-flowers,  leaves  of  wood-sorrel,  See. 
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DECOCTIONS. 

Though  most  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as 
well  by  infusion  as  decoction,  yet  the  latter  is  often  neces- 
sary, as  it  .saves  time,  and  performs  in  a few  minutes  what 
the  other  would  require  hours,  and  sometimes  days  to 
effect.  Odorous  substances,  however,  and  those  in  gene- 
ral the  virtues  of  which  depend  on  their  volatile  parts,  are 
unfit  for  this  treatment.  In  some  cases,  nevertheless,  tins 
inconvenience  may  be  obviated,  by  infusing  such  materials 
in  the  decoction. 

Decoction  of  Alihcta. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces;  raisins  of  the  sun,  one  ounce  ; water,  three 
pints.  Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of 
it  be  consumed;  afterwards  strain  the  decoction,  and  let 
it  stand  for  some  time  to  settle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly 
dried,  they  must  be  boiled  till  one  half  of  the  water  is 
consumed. 

In  coughs,  and  sharp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  and  in 
pains  arising  from  gravel  in  the  urinary  passages,  this  decoc- 
tion may  be  used  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Decoction. 

Take  of  chamomile-flowers,  one  ounce ; elder-flowers, 
and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water, 
two  quarts.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  strain  the 
decoction. 

This  decoction  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  basis  of  clysters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occasionally  added.  It 
may  likewise  be  employed  as  a common  fomentation  ; add- 
ing to  it  spirit  of  wine,  and  other  things,  in  such  quantity  as 
inay  be  judged  suitable  to  the  case  of  the  patient. 

Decoction  of  Barley,  or  Barley-ivater. 

/ 

w- 

Take  of  pearl  barley,  washed  from  the  impurities  with 
cold  water,  two  ounces.  First  boil  it  a little  with  about 
half  a pint  of  fresh  water  ; then  throwing  away  this,  add  to 
the  barley  four  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  till  half 
the  water  be  wasted;  after  which  strain  it. 
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This  is  the  liquor  so  often  mentioned  in  tlyc  course  of  t! 
S disordts10  bC  drU',k  fre^  as  U dilal"'  "•  "> 


Decoction  of  the  Peruvian  Bark, 


Boil  an  ounce  of  the  baric,  grossly  powdered,  in  a pi, ; 
and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint;  then  strain  the  dec oc 
l0l}‘  rr  • ( ecoc^lon  will  be  rendered  both  more  agreeabl 
and  efficacious,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  the  wea 
spirit  of  vitriol. 


Compound  Decoction  of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  snake-roof,  gross]- 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Jioil  them  in  a pint  o' 
water  to  one  half ; and  to  the  strained  liquor  add  an  ounci 
and  a half  of  aromatic  water. 

This  decoction  is  recommended  towards  the  decline  o 
malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulse  is  low,  the  voice  weak 
and  the  head  affected  with  a stupor  or  insensibility,  bm 
with  little  delirium.  } 

T.ie  dose  is  four  table-spoonfuls  every  four  or  six  hours. 


Decoction  of  Logzvood. 

- y 

. Take  of  the  chips  of  logwood,  three’ounces;  water,  four 
pints:  boil  them  till  one  half  of  (he  liquor  be  wasted.  It 
will  be  improved  in  taste  by  adding  to  it  four  ounces  ci 
simple  cinnamon  water. 

In  fluxes  of  the  bellv,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decoction  may 
be  taken,  as  a moderate  and  safe  astringent,  three  or  lour 
times  a day. 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  fresh  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  two 
ounces;  shavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Koil  them 
over  a slow  hre  in  three  quarts  of’  water  to  one:  adding, 
towards  the  end,  two  drachms  of  liquorice:  then  strain  the 
decoction. 

Inis  decoction  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  i:i 
disorders  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  operation  cf 
mercurial  alteratives.  It  may  be  taken  from  a pint  and  a 
half  to  two  quarts  in  the  day.’ 
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Draughts. 

Decoction  of  Scneka. 

Take  of  sencka  rattle-snake  root,  one  ounce ; water,  a 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  it  to  one  pint,  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  recommended  in  the  pleurisy,  rheuma- 
tism, dropsy,  and  some  obstinate  cutaneous  disorders. 

The  dose  is  two  ounces,  tlir.ee  or  four  times  a day,  or 
oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 

White  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  purest  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum- 
arabic,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart, 
and  strain  the  decoction. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  diseases,  attended  with  a 
looseness,  and  where  acidities  prevail  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  children, 
when  subject  to  such  disorders  in  the  stomach,  and  to 
persons  troubled  with  the  heart-burn.  It  may  be  sweetened 
with  sugar,  as  it  is  used;  and  will  be  rendered  more 
pleasant,  as  well  as  more  efficacious,  by  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon  water. 

The  place  of  this  decoction,  and'also  of  the  chalk-julep, 
may  be  supplied  by  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed 
with  two  pints  of  water. 

Decoction  of  Bur  dock -root."' 

Take  of  burdock-root,  half  an  ounce  : boil  it  in  a pint 
and  a hall  of  water  to  one  pint,  and  strain  the  liquor. 

This  decoction  is  used  as  a diuretic  and  sweetener  of  the 
blood,  in  scorbutic  and  rheumatic  complaints.  It  is  drunk 
in  the  quantity  of  a pint  a day. 

Decoction  of  Mezereon. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  mezereon,  two  drachms : 
boil  it  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two  pints ; adding  towards 
the  end  of  the  boiling,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  liquorice. 

From  half  a gill  to  a gill  is  taken  four  times  a day,  for 
curing  the  remains  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  obstinate 
ulcerations  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

« * 

DRAUGHTS. 

This  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  such  medicines  as 
arc  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  re- 
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quire  to  be  frequently  repeated,  such  as  vomits,  purge 
and  a few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  & 

ii  ,,!i|'e!(a  m,ei  lcm.e  mLl  t *je  used  for  some  length  of  tirai 

saves  h W l°  t!lake  !‘P  a la,gcr  <l“anlUy  at  once,  wbic 
sa\es  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops;  simple  cinnamo 
' an  ounce;  common  syrup,  two  drachms;  or,  in  plac 
ot  it,  a bit  of  sugar.  Mix  them.  1 

In  great  restlessness,  or  excessive  pain,  where  bleedin 

repeatXSnah;.COmPOSing  draUghtma>  lak“™ 

Sweating  Draught. 

Take  of  spirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces  ; salt  of  harts 
orn,  “Ve  grams-;  simple  cinnamon  water,  and  syrup  o 
poppies  °f  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught 
1 Ins  draught  is  ol  service  in  recent  colds,  and  rheumatic 
complaints.  But  to  promote  its  effects,  the  patient  ought 
liquor^  ree  ? 0 ^ warm  water-gruel,  or  some  other  diluting 


ELECTUARIES. 

These  are  generally  composed  of  the  lighter  powders, 
mixed  with  syrup,  conserve,  mucilage,  or  honev,  into  suc  h 
a consistence  that  the  powders  may  neither  separate  bv 
keeping,  nor  the  mass  prove  loo  stiff  for  swallowing  They 

receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and  such  as 
are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Astringent  electuaries,  and  such  as  have  pulp  of  fruits  in 
their  composition,  should  only  be  prepared  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a time  ; lor  astringent  medicines  lose  much  of  their 
virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulp  of  fruits  is 
apt  to  ferment.  Where  the  common  syrups  arc  employed, 
it  is  proper  to  add  likewise  a little  conserve,  to  prevent  the 
compound  from  drying  too  soon  ; which  is  particularly  the 
case  with  respect  to  electuaries  made  of  the  Feruvian- 
bark. 

Lenitive  Electuary,  or  Electuary  of  Senna. 

Take  of  senna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander- 
seed,  also  in  powder,  four  ounces;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and -of 
French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  powders 
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together,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup  ; reduce 
the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  electuary,  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It 
likewise  serves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  stronger 
purgatives. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian-bark,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; crude 
sal  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  syrup  of  ginger,  enough  to 
make  an  electuary. 

This  isa  convenient  form  for  giving  the  bark  in  intermittent 
fevers  or  agues.  A large  tea-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours,  according  as  the  intermissions  are 
longer  or  shorter. 


Electuary  for  the  Dysentery. 

Take  of  the  japonic  confection,  two  ounces;  Locatelli’s 
balsam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

It  being  often  dangerous  in  dysenteries  to  give  opiates 
ami  astringents,  without  interposing  purgatives,  these 
tnree  classes  ' of  medicines  are  conveniently  joined  in 
• this  composition,  which  is  thereby  rendered  equally  useful 

T tie  dose  is  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  according  as  the  symptoms  and  constitution  of  the 
patient  may  require. 


Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhaa . 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  three  ounces;  jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms;  nitre,  half  an  ounce  • 
simple  syrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

1 his  is  a useful  laxative  during  he  inflammation  and 

gonor^hm-i  6 Unnary  PassaSes^  which  accompany  a virulent 

I he  dose  is  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two  or  three 

tunes  a day  ; more  or  less,  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  J “ 

When  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  elec- 
tuary  may  be  used  : ° 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  two  ounces;  balsam  of 
copaiba,  otherwise  named  rapivi,  one  ounce ; gum- 
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j\  It  di  c i /!  a l Prepaid  lions, 

jjjpaiac.il m -and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drac'-n 
Simpesyrup.  e..o,,Kh  to  nX  an  denary 

ding-.US  mdy  b°  take"  m,the  same  “anner  as  the  prec 
Electuary  for  the  Piles. 

Dl)£akh,W^nn't'Ve  eIecfM7'  01le  ounce;  flowers  of  in 
CC;  S'mple  ^ t-  make*  a 

a 4l.ea‘SP°0nfUl  °f  *“*  bo  takcn  three  or  four,  tint 


emulsions. 


These  are  mixtures  of  oily,  resinous,  and  similar  substar 
ces,  with  water,  in  a liquid  form,  of  a white  colour  n 
sem  ding  milk,  and  hence  called  emulsions,  or  milks  The 
are  generally  prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  seeds  of  nW 
or  kernels  of  fruits,  with  com™. Later,  it  anv  a' LaW 
simp  e is  died  water.  In  this-  process,  the  oil  of  the  sub 
jec  is  y he  mediation  of  the  other  matter,  united  wit] 
the  water ; on  which  account,  they  partake  of  the  cmollier 
virtue  of  pure  oil.  They  have/ besides,  (his  adjutage 
that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not  apt  to  tun 
rancid  or  acrimonious  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  may  be 
he  case  with  pure  oils  in  some  indammatorv  diseases 
mulsions,  exclusive  of  their  own  quality  as  medicines,  are 
/ d ,veh.lc  es  for  certa,n  substances,  which  cannot  other- 
wise , be  taken  so  conveniently  in  a liquid  form.  Thus 

eamphoi , triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with 
water  into  an  emulsion.  In  the  same  way  also  oils 
balsams,  and  resins,  are  rendered  miscible  with  water  by 
the  intervention  ot  mucilages. 


Common  Emulsion. 

1 'ake  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; water,  two  pints. 
Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marbl 
mortar;  giadualiy  pouring  upon  them  the  water,  so  as  t 
make  an  emulsion.  Afterwards  let  it  be  strained. 


■Arabic  Emulsion. 

i his  is  made  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  th 
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preceding;  adding  to  the  almonds,  while  beating,  two 
ounces  of  the.  mucilage  of  gum-arabic. 

Where  soft  and  cooling  liquors  are  required,  these 
emulsions  may  be  used  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Em uh ion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm;  sweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen;  loaf  sugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint-water,  eight  ounces. 
Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well'  together  in  a stone 
mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint-water:  then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  sugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  disorders  which  require  the  use  of 
camphor,  a table-spoonful  of  this  emulsion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours.  , 

Emulsion  of  Gum- Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum-ammoniac,  two  drachms .;  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  gradually, 
upon  it,  till  it  is  dissolved. 

This  emulsion  is  used  for  attenuating  tough  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration.  In  obstinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  iL  with 
advantage.  The  dose  is  two  table-spoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a day. 


FOMENTATIONS." 

Fomentations  arccalculated  either  to  ease  pain,  by  taking 
off  tension  and  spasm;  or  to  restore  the  tone  and  vigou-r  of 
parts  which  have  become  relaxed.  Both  these  intentions 
may  generally  be  answered  by  very  simple  means;  the  for- 
mer, by  the  application  of  warm  water  alone,  and  the  latter 
b v that  of  cold  water.  With  a view,  however,  to  increase 
the  effect"  of  the  water,  it  is  a usuai  practice  to  impregnate 
it  with  other  substances,  the  qualities  of  which  are  condu- 
cive to  the  purpose  intended.  These  may  be  distinguished 
into  anodynes,  aromatics,  astringents,  &c. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder-flowers, 
halt  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  in  an  open  vessef 
till  one  pint  is  evaporated,  and  strain  out  the  liquor. 

Tins  fomentation,  as  its  title  expresses,  is  used  for  reliev- 
ing acute  pain. 
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Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood,  and  chamomile  flowers,  dried, 
of  each  two  ounces;  water,  two  quarts.  Boil  them  for  a 
very  little,  and  pour  off  the  liquor. 

A portion  of  brandy  may  occasionally  be  added  to  this  fo- 
mentation, in  such  a quantity  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  shall  require. 

S tr  eng  then  mg  Fomen  tat  ion. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce;  alum,  half  an  ounce; 
smith’s  forge-water,  three  pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the 
bark  till  one  third  is  consumed;  then  strain  the  decoction, 
and  dissolve  in  it  the  alum. 

This  is  generally  employed  as  a fomentation  to  weak 
parts;  but  may  also  be  used  internally,  in  the  quantity  of 
four  table-spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a day. 

GARGARISMS,  or  GARGLES. 

This  class  of  medicines,  though  ponfined  to  local  and 
subordinate  operation,  are  far  from  being  unworthy  of 
a place  in  the  province  of  physic.  They  are  peculiarly 
useful  in  fevers  and  sore  throats,  by  alleviating  the  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth,  and  removing  the  foulness  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  They  have  likewise  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  prepared.  A very  useful  gargle  for  cleans- 
ing the  mouth  may  be  made  with  a little  barley-water  and 
honey,  to  which  is  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give,  them 
an  agreeable  sharpness. 

' Gargles  act  most  powerfully  when  injected  with  a 
syringe. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rose  water,  six  ounces;  syrup  of  clove,  July- 
fiowers,  half  an  ounce;  spirit  of  vitriol,  a sufficient  quantity 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  sharpness.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  besides  cleansing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  acts 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  sometimes  remove  a slight 
quinsey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce;  honey , two  ounces.  Mix  them.  This  gargle  is 
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well  adapted -for  cleansing  exulcerations,  and  promoting  the 
excretion  of  tough  saliva  from  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs : boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be 
consumed  ; then  strain  out  the  liquor. 

This  gargle  is  o'f  service  in  fevers,  both  by  softening  all 
the  parts  of  the  mouth,'* and  promoting  the  discharge  of 
saliva.  ' 

It  is  remarked  by  the  learned  sir  John  Pringle,  that,  inffhe 
inflammatory  quinsey,  or  strangulation  of  the  lauces,  little 
benefit  arises  from  the  common  gargies ; that  such  as  are 
of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contracting 
the  emunctories  of  the  saliva  and  mucus,  and  by  thickening 
those  humours  ; that  a decoction  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  effect,  especially  if  some  sal-ammoniac  be 
added  ; by  which  the  saliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  secrete  more  freely — a circumstance  always 
greatly  conducive  to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

Vegetables  in  general  yield  their  virtues  to  an  infusion  in 
boiling  water,  and  some  even  to  cold  water,  though  in  the 
latter  they  require  a longer  time.  Water  is  naturally- 
adapted  to  extract  the  gummy  and  saline  parts  of  vege- 
tables, but  its  action  is  not  limited  to  these : for  the  resinous  1 
and  oily  principles  are,  in  most  vegetables,  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  saline,  as  to  be  in  a great 
part  taken  up  along  with  them. 

Of  pure  salts,  water  dissolves  only  certain  determinate 
quantities.  By  applying  heat,  however,  it?  is  generally 
.enabled  to  take  up  more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold,  and  this 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  heat.  But  as  the  liquor 
cools,  this  additional  quantity  separates,  and  the  water 
retains  no  more  than  it  would  have  dissolved  without  heat. 

With  gummy  substances,  on  the  other  hand,  it  unites 
without  limitation,  dissolving  more  and  more  of  them  till  it 
loses  its  fluidity. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  vegetables  in  a fresh  state, 
while  their  oily,  resinous,  and  other  active  parts,  arealready 
blended  wfith  a watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  virtues  to 
water  more  freely  and  more  plentifully  than,  when  their 
native  moisture  has  been  dissipated  by  drying.  Experience 
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however  evinces,  that  dry  vegetables,  in  genera!,  give  out 
more  than  such  as  are  fresh ; water  seeming  to  have  little 
action  upon  them  in  their  recent  state.  In  making  infu- 
sions, therefore,  it  is  always  better  to  use  the  vegetables  in 
a dry  state;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  even  from 
those  vegetables,  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infusions 
may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  fresh' quan- 
tities of  the  subject,  the  water  thence  becoming  still  more 

impregnated  with  the  active  parts. 

•* 

' r ' * Bitter  Infusion. 

Take  of  gentian  root/half  an  ounce;  Seville  orange  peel, 
dried,  and  carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  small  pieces,  and  infuse  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  for  some  hours ; after  which  strain  off 
the  liquor. 

For  want  of  appetite,  or  complaints  of  the  stomach  arising 
from  indigestion,  a tea-cupful  of  this  infusion  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

v © 1* 

* Infusion  of  Peruvian- bark. 

To  an  ounce  cf  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them 
infuse  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  double  that  time; 
after  which  strain  the  liquor. 

This  is  a light  and  strengthening  preparation  of  the  barb 
for  weak  stomachs;  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a 
tea-cupful,  two  or  three  times  a -day. 

The  infusion  may  likewise  be  made  with  cold  water. 

Infusion  of  Linseed. 

Take  of  linseed,  two  table-spoonfuls;  liquorice- roof , 
sliced,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them 
infuse  in  a gentle  heat  for  some  hours,  and  then  strain  ofl  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  these 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  pectoral  infusion.  Both 
these,  taken  as  ordinary  drink,  are  serviceable  not  only  in 
coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  brea  t,  but  in  difficulty 
of  making  water,  when  occasioned  by  a spasm  which  ha* 
its  foundation  in  an  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
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Infusion  of  Roses. 

lake  of  red  roses,  diied,  half  an  ounce;  bo  1 1 1 n_p*  water 
a quart ; vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  hall’ 
a drachm  ; loaf  sugar,  an  ounce.  . - 

Infuse  the  roses  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  vessel;  afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and 
having  strained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  sugar. 

In  an  excessive  flow  of  the  menses , vomiting  of  blood 
and  other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  thfc  infusion  may 
be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewise  makes  a 
.gooagaigie,  where  a gentle  astringent  is  required. 


Spanish  Infusion. 

i ake  of  Spanish  juice,  cut  into  small  pieces,  an  ounce  • 
■salt  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infuse  in  a quart  of  boiling 

a n,Sht-  To  the  strained  liquor  add  an  ounce 
■anj  a halt  of  the  syrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obstructions  of  the  breast 

U thiS  upLISlon  maJ  be  ^ken  with  advantage 
three  or  four  times  a day.  m & 


JULEPS. 

By  a julep  is  commonly  understood  an  agreeable  liquor 

Ides.gned  as  a vehicle  for  medicines  of  greater  efficaef  * 
to  be  drunk  after  them,  or  taken  occasionally  as  an  auxiliary. 

’*  ’f ,S  f l ’:s  k'nd.  of  medicine  is  usually  common  water, 
or  a simple  thsldfed  vvaler,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth 

“run  ITT  y °F  a ' f''  “f  sPi'ituous  water,  and  as  much 
• >rup  or  sugar  as  wnl  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  The 

■composition  ,s  sharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids  or 
inSfon . d ‘ °‘her  medicines  suitabk  t0  die  particular 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor  one  drachm  ; rectified  spirit  of  wine 
tat  drops;  double-refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce;  bodin'’ 
distilled  water,  one  pmt.  Rub  the  camphor  firsi  with  the 

,aStlr’  “dd  the"'aler 

ilea/it. 3 b B'sr00',lul  0r  tivo  as  olte»  ai  dre  stomach  will 
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Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  simple  -cinnamon-water  four  ounces ; Jamaica- 
pepper  water,  two  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  spirit  and 
compound  spirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms  ; s\  rup 
of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  disorders  accompanied  with  great  weakness  and  de- 
pression of  spirits  this  is  given  in  the  quantity  of  two  spoon- 
fuls three  or  four  times  a day. 

Musk  Julep. 

Take  of  musk  half  a drachm;  double-refined  sugar, 
half  an  ounce;  simple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces;  vo- 
latile, aromatic  spirit,  two  drachms.  Grind  the  musk  well 
with  the  sugar,  and  then  add  gradually  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

In  the  low  state  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccup,  convulsions, 
and  other  spasmodic  affections,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Dissolve  two  drachms  of  salt  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
fresh  lemon-juice  strained  : when  the  effervescence  is  over, 
add  of  mint-water  and  common  water  each  two  ounces; 
double-refined  sugar,  six  drachms. 

This  julep,  by  abating  sickness  at  the  stomach,  tends  to 
relieve  vomiting ; and,  by  promoting  perspiration,  may 
likewise  be  serviceable  in  fevers,  especially  those  of  the  in- 
flammatory kind. 

For  answering  the  former  intention,  however,  the  medi- 
cine is  more  effectual  when  taken  during  the  act  of  effer- 
vescence, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  administered  in  the  j 
form  of  a draught,  consisting  of  a scruple  of  the  salt,  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  juice  of  lemon,  an  ounce  of  mint- 
water,  half  that  quantity  of  common  water,  and  a bit  of 
loaf  sugar. 


MIXTURES. 

The  difference  between  a mixture  and  a julep  is,  that 
the  former  receives  into  its  composition  not  only  salts,  ex- 
tracts, and  other  substances  dissoluble  in  water,  but  also 
earths,  powders,  and  such  substances  as  cannot  be  dissolved. 
A mixture  is  seldom  agreeable  either  to  the  eye  or  taste. 
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bat  may,  notwithstanding,  be  a very  useful  medicine  ; ana 
there  are  substances  which  have  greater  effect  when  admi- 
nistered in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

Astringent  Mixture. 

Take  of  the  electuary  of  catechu,  commonly  called  japo- 
nic confection,  half  an  ounce  ; simple  cinnamon-water  and 
common  water,  of  each  three  ounces  ; spirituous  cinna- 
mon-water, an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture  is  useful  in  dysenteries  which  are  not  of 
long  standing.  After  the  necessary  evacuations,  a spoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  interposing  a 
dose  of  rhubarb  every  second  or  third  day. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  simple  cinnamon-water  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
squills,  one  ounce ; syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  an  ounce  and 
a half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture  is  beneficial  in  asthmatic  complaints  from, 
tough  phlegm,  and  for  promoting  a discharge  of  urine  in 
dropsical  persons. 

A table-spoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

Extraordinary  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  preparations 
of  this  kind  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  sores,  & c. ; but  the 
principal  use  of  them  is  to  defend  from  the' external  air, 
and  to  retain  such  substances  as  may  be  necessary  for  dry- 
ing and  cleansing  wounds  and  ulcers,  destroying  proud 
flesh,  &c. 

Yellmv  Basilican  Ointment.  Jtou 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  resin,  and  frankincense/  each 
a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire;  then  add,  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain 
the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  generally  employed  for  cleansing  and 
healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  .of  olive-oil  a pint  and  a half  ; white  vyax,  and  ca 
lamine-stone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  ca 
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lamine-stone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  robbed  with 
some  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  rest  of' the 
oil  and  wax  previously  melted  together,  continually  stirring 
them  till  quite  cold. 

T.  his  ointment,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Turner’s 
Cerate,  is  a very  beneficial  application  in  burns,  scalds,  and 
excoriations,  from  whatever  cause. 

Emolli cn t Liniment . 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
.half  ; yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a 
quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  u gentle 
tire ; then  mix  with  them  the  turpentine,  and  strain  the 
ointment. 

This  is  used  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  hard  tumors,  &:c. 

* 

Eye-Ointment. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard,  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax, 
two  drachms ; tatty,  prepared,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax 
with  the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  sprinkle  in  the 
tatty,  continually  stirring  them  till  the  ointment  be  cold. 

Issue-Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  flies,  finely  powderedj 
with  six  ounces  of  yellow  basilicon  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dressing  blisters,  ill 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleasure. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quicksilver  two  ounces  ; hog’s  lard,  three 
ounces ; mutton  suet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quicksilver 
with  an  ounce  of  the  hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar  till  the 
globules  be  perfectly  extinguished  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  lard  and  suet,  previously  melted  together. 

The  principal  use  of  this  ointment  is  to  convoy  mercury 
into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  skin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard,  prepared,  four  ounces;  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, an  ounce  and  a half;  crude  sal-ammoniac,  two 
drachms ; essence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make 
the 8)  into  an  ointment, 
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This  is  the  safest,  best,  and  least  offensive,  application 
foi  Inc  itch,  which  it  cures  with  certainly  bv  being  rubbed 
upon  the  parts  affected. 

White  Ointment . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  white  wax  and  spermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  constancy'  and  briskly  stirring  together  till. quite 
cold. 

it  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
the  xvhitc  camphorated  liniment. 

1 hese  are  useful  cooling  ointments,  serviceable  in  exco- 
riations and  similar  frettings  of  the  skin. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equai  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  fresh-drawn  lint- 
seed  oil,  and  lime-water:  shake  them  well  together  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  so  as  to  form  a liniment.  ° 

T.  ins  is  a very  proper  application  for  recent  scalds  or 
burns.  ^ It  may  either  be  spread  upon  a cloth,  or  the  parts 
affected  may  be  anointed  with  it  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Liniment  for  the  Files. 

Take  or  emollient  ointment  two  ounces  j laudanum^  half 
an  ounce. . Mix  these  ingredients  with  the  volk  of  an  egg 
and  work  them  well  together.  v 

V olati/e  Liniment.  • 

Take  of  wmter  of  ammonia,  or  -spirit  of  hartshorn,  half 
an  ounce  ; olive  oil,  one  ounce  and  a half.  Cork  the  phial 
ami  shake  them  together.  1 3 

This  excellent  composition  was  introduced  by  sir  John 
Pringle,  who  observes  that,  in  the  inflammatory  quinsey  a 
; flannel,  moistened  with  this  liniment  and  applied  to  the 
throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  remedies;  and  that  it  seldom  fails  after 
bicccimg  either  to  lessen  or  carry  off  tile  complaint. 
Where  the  skin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony  of  this  mixture 
■ a larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  added.  * 

I he  great  utility  of  this  application  is  now  universally 
•acknowledged.  3 
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Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor  with  two  ounces  of  olive  oil 
in  a mortar  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  dissolved. 

This  liniment  is  used  in  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and  in 
some  other  cases  accompanied  with  great  pain  and  tension 
of  the  parts. 


PILLS. 

This  form  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  medicines  as  ope- 
rate in  a small  dose,  and,  by  their  disagreeable  taste  or  smeil, 
require  to  be  concealed  from  the  palate  ; but  it  is  not  cal- 
culated for  medicines  which  are  intended  to  operate  quick- 
ly, as  pills  may  lie  a considerable  time  on  the  stomach  be- 
fore they  are  sufficiently  dissolved  to-  produce  an^  ehect. 
Light  dry  powders  require  syrup  or  mucilages  to  make 
them  into  pills ; and  the  more  ponderous,  such  as  the  mer- 
curial and  other  preparations,  thick  honey,  conserve,  or 
extracts. 

Faiid  Pill. 

Take  of  asafoetida  half  an  ounce ; simple  syrup,  as  mucn 

as  is  necessary  to  form  into  pills. 

In  hysteric  complaints  four  or  five  pills  ol  an  ordinary 

size  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

This  medicine  is  likewise  serviceable  in  the  dry  asthma. 

When  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  be  kept  open,  a pro- 
per quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occasionally 
be  added' to  the' above  mass. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quicksilver  two  drachms;  conserve  of 
roses  three  drachms  ; liquorice  finely  powdered  one 
drachm.  Rub  the  quicksilver  with  the  conserve  till  the 
globules  of  mercury  be  perfectly  extinguished ; then  add 
the  liquorice  powder,  and  mix  them  together. . 

The  dose  of  these  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterative,  tv  o 
or  three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raise  a salivation  four  or 
five  will  be  necessary. 

Plummer  s Pill.  \ 

Take  of  calomel  or  sweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  svd- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms;  extract  ol  hquo- 
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rice,  two  drachms.  Rub  the  sulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether: afterwards  add  the  extract.,  and,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  ot  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill,  which  receives  its  name  from  a late  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  lias  been 
found  a powerful  yet  safe  alterative  in  obstinate  cutaneous 
disorders,  and  has  completed  a cure  after  salivation  had 
failed.  In  venereal  cases  it  has  likewise  been  employed 
vy  ith  great  advantage.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary 
size  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dose  a draught 
of  decoction  of  the  woods,  or  of  sarsaparilla. 


Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  Sorotorine  aloes  and  Castile  soap,  each  two 
drachms ; of  simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make 
them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  these  pills  will  generally  prove  a sufficient 
purge,  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  1 hey  are  accounted  both  deobstruent 
anc.  stomachic,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Ander- 
s0ias °‘r  which  the  principal  ingredient  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  as  in  sanguine  and 
plethoric  constitutions,  the  following  pills  may  be^  used  : 

Take,  extract  of  jalap  and  vitriolated  kali,"  of  each  two 
drachms;  syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of 
a proper  consistence  for  pills.  These  pills  may  be  taken  in 
tne  same  quantity  as  the  aloetic  above  mentioned. 


Pills  for  the  Jaundice.  - ^ 

*,Jake  °,f  CastHe.soaP>  Socotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb, 
into  pi Hs  im  ’ simPle  s)'ruP^  as  much  as  will  make  them 

Five  or  six  of  them  may  b.e  taken  twice  a-day,  more  or 
less,  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  open.  During  the 
use  of  them,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  interpose Lw 
and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  of  squills,  dried  and  finely  powdered  a drachm 
tmd  a haffi;  gum-ammoniac,  and  cardamom-seeds  in  pow- 
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der,  of  cacti  three  clrachms ; simple  syrup,  a sufficient 
quantity. 

In  dropsical  and  asthmatic  complaints  two  or  three  of 
these  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a- day,  or  often er,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  thorn. 

Strengthening  Pills. 

Take  soft  extract  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  vitriolated 
ron  or  salt  of  steel,  each  a drachm.  Make  k.em  into  pills 
of  an  ordinary  size. 

In  disorders  arising  from  great  relaxation,  such  as  the 
chlorosis , or  green-sickness,  two  of  these  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day. 


PLASTERS. 

Plasters  are  formed  chiefly  of  oily  and  unctuous  materials 
united  with  powders:  but  the  consistence  of  them  is  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  respective  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Such  as  are  designed  for  the  breast  or  sto- 
mach ought  to  be  soft  arid  yielding,  while  those  adapted  to 
the  limbs  are  made  more  firm  and  adhesive. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  plasters  might  be 
impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by- 
boiling  the  fresh  vegetables  with  the  oil  employed  in  the 
composition  of  the  plaster  ; but  it  is  found  that  this  expe- 
dient, however  apparently  promising,  does  not  communi- 
cate to  the  oils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  unite  with  them 
into  a plaster  of  a proper  consistence,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  several  other  plasters.  During  the  process  of  boiling 
these  compositions,  a quantity  of  hot  water  must  be  added 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  burning  and 
becoming  black  : but  this  must  be  done  gradually  and  with 
great  care,  lest-  it  cause  the  matter  to  explode,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  operator;  an  accident  which  is  liable  to  happen, 
if  the  plaster  be  extremely  hot. 

Common  Plaster. 

. Take  of  common  olive  oil,  six  pints;  litharge,  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  stirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the 
vessel.  When  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little 
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of  the  plaster  may  be  taken  out  and  put  Into  cold  water,  to 
trv  whether  it  be  of  a proper  consistence.  As  soon  as  that 
is  the  case,  the  whole  may  be  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  water 
well  pressed  out  of  it  with  (he  hands. 

This  plaster  is  generally  applied  in  slight  wounds  and 
excoriations  of  the  skin.  Its  effect  is  to  keep  the  part  soft 
and  warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air;-  but  its  principal  use 
is  to  serve  as  a basis  lor  other  plasters. 

Adhesive  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  plaster,  half  a pound:  of  Burgundy- 
pitch,- a quarter  of  a pound-;  melt  them  together. 

This  plaster  is  principally  used  for  retaining  other  dress- 
ings. 

jhiodyne  Plaster. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhesive  plaster,  and,  when  it  is 
cooling,  mix  w ith  it  a drachm  of  opium  powdered,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  up  with  a 
little  oil. 

This  plaster  is  employed  in  acute  pains,  especially  of 
the  nervous  kind,  and  generally  gives  ease. 

Blistering  Plaster. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  six  ounces;  yellow  wax, 
two  ounces;  Spanish  flies,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces; 
powdered  mustard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  w\ix,  and, 
while  it  is  warm,  add  to  it  fhe  turpentine,  taking  care  not 
to  evaporate  it  by'  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine 
and  wax  are  sufficiently  incorporated,  sprinkle  in  the  pow- 
ders, continually  stirring  ihe  mass  till  it  be  cold. 

This  plaster  being  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  it  is 
found  to  vary  greatly  in  consistence.  When  compounded 
with  oils  and  other  greasy  substances,  its  efficacy  is  dimi- 
nished, and  it  is  apt  to  run;  while,  on  the' other  hand, 
pitch  and  resin  render  it  too  hard,  and  very  inconvenient 
for  use. 

When  the  blistering  plaster  is  not  at  hand,  its  place 
may  be  supplied  by  mixing  with  any  soft  ointment  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  powrdered  flies,  or  by  forming  them 
into  a paste  with  flower  and  vinegar. 

Gum  P Taster. 

Take  of  the  common  plaster,  four  pounds ; gum-am*- 
moniac  and  galbanum,  strained,  of  each  half  a 'pound. 
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Melt  them  together,  and  add  of  Venice  turpentine,  six 
ounces. 

This  plaster  is  used  as  a digestive,  and  likewise  for 
discussing  indolent  tumors. 

Mercurial  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  plaster,  one  pound  ; of  gum-ammo- 
niac, strained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and, 
when  cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quicksilver,  previously 
extinguished  by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

This  piaster  is  used  for  pains  of  the  limbs  arising  from 
a venereal  cause;  and  likewise  for  tumors,  particularly 
indurations  of  the  glands. 

Compound  Plaster  of  Laudanum. 

Take  of  laudanum,  three  ounces;  frankincense,  one 
ounce;  cinnamon  powdered,  and  the  expressed  oil  of  nut- 
megs, of  each  halt  an  ounce;  oil  of. spearmint,  one  dram. 
Having  melted  the  frankincense,  add  to  it  first  the  lauda- 
num softened  by  heat,  and  then  the  oil  of  nutmegs.  After- 
wards mix  these  with  the  cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint;  and 
beat  them  together  in  a warm  mortar,  into  a mass,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a close  vessel.  ' 

This  plaster  is  usually  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
in  a weakness  of  that  organ,  in  vomitings,  the  disorder 
called  the  heartburn,  &c.  But  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as 
Hoffman  observes,  is  not  always  the  most  proper  place  for 
applications  of  this  kind.  If  applied  to  the  five  lower  ribs 
of  the  left  side,  towards  the  back,  the  stomach  will  in 
general  receive  more  benefit  from  it;  the  greater  part  of 
that  organ  being  situate#* under  them. 

Anti-hysteric  Plaster. 

Take  of  common  plaster,  and  asafostida,  strained,  each 
two  ounces  ; yellow  wax  and  galbanum,  strained,  each 
one  ounce.  Melt  them  in  a gentle  heat,  and  stir  them 
together,  so  as  to  mix. 

In  hysteric  cases,  this  plaster  is  applied  over  the  belly, 
and  sometimes  produces  good  effects. 


POWDERS. 

This  form  admits  only  of  such  materials  as  are  capable  of 
being  sufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverable  without  the 
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loss  of  their  medicinal  virtue.  There  are,  however,  many 
substances  which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  powder. 
For  example,  bitter,  acrid,  foetid  drugs,  are  too  dis- 
agreeable ; emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs  and  roots  are 
too  bulky  ; pure  resins  cohere,  and  become  tenacious  in 
the  mouth;  fixt  alkaline  salts  liquify  upon  exposing  the 
composition  to  the  air  ; and  volatile  alkalis  exhale,  ii  not 
immediately  swallowed. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  taken  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquid,  such  as  tea,  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous 
powders,  particularly  those  prepared  from  metallic  subr 
stances,  require  a more  consistent  vehicle,  as  syrup,  con- 
serve, honey,  or  the  like.  Resinous  substances,  like- 
* wise,  are  most  commodiously  taken  in  thick  liquors ; other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  do  not  after- 
wards easily  dissolve. 

Gums  and  such  other  substances  as  are  difficult  to  pow- 
der should  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  materials  ; 
but  those  which  are  too  dry,  especially  aromatics,  ought 
to  be  sprinkled  during  their  pulverization,  with  a few 
drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  ought  to  be  prepared  only  in  small 
quantities  at  a time,  and  kept  in  glass  vessels  very  closely 
stopped.  Indeed,  powders  of  any  kind  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  nor  kept  too  long  ; otherwise  their  vir- 
tues will  suffer  a great  diminution. 

Astringent  Powder.  . 

Take  of  alum,  -one  ounce  and  a half;  gum-kino,  three 
drachms.  Rub  them  together  into  a fine  powder. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, this  powder  may  be  given  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  or  more,  every  four  hours. 

Carminative  Powder. 

' 

Take  of  coriander-seed,  half  an  ounce ; ginger,  one 
drachm;  nutmegs,  half  a drachm;  double-refined  sugar, 
a drachm  and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve 
doses.  j, 

This  powder  is  used  for  expelling  flatulencies  arising 
from  indigestion,  and  particularly  troublesome  to  hysteric 
and  hypochondriac  constitutions.  It  may  likewise  be'  given 
in  small  quantities  to  children,  in  their  food,  when  affected 
with  gripes. 
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Compound  Powder  of  Chalk. 

Take  of  chalk,  two  ounces ; cinnamon,  one  ounce ; 
tornienlil-root  and  gum-arabic,  of  each  six  drachms ; 
long  pepper,  one  clrachiri.  Reduce  these  ingredients  into 
a line ‘powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  until  Opium. 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  one  ounce  ; hard 
purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  grains.  Mix  them. 

. These  powders  are  considered  as  warm  absorbents,  par- 
ticularly useful  in  diarrhoeas  proceeding  from  acidity. 
That  with  opium  is  employed  in  cases  of  great  irritability, 
where  the  aromatie  absorbents  require  the  assistance  of 
such  a medicine. 

The  powder  with  opium  may  betaken  in  the  quantity 
of  two  scruples,  repeated  every'  five  or  six  hours,  if  ne- 
cessary ; but  the  powder  without  opium,  more  frequently, 
and  in  larger  doses. 

Aromatic  Powder. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  cardamom-seeds,  and  ginge'r,  each 
half  an  ounce.  Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  may  be  taken  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  carmi- 
native powder. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  and  purified  opium,  each  one 
drachm;  vitriolated  kali,  one  ounce.  Mix  these  ingre- 
dients, and  reduce  them  into  a fine  powder. 

This  medicine  has  been  much  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Dover’s  Powder.  It  is  a powerful  sudorific,  fre- 
quently of  great  advantage  in  obstinate  rheumatisms,  and 
other  cases  where  a copious  sweat  is  required.  Its  inten- 
tion is  better  promoted  by  drinking  with  it  some  warm  di- 
luting liquor.  It  may  he  given  in  doses  from  ten  grains  to 
a scruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

Worm-Powders. 

Take  equal  parts  of  worm-seed  and  tin  reduced  into  fine 
powder,  and  mix  them  together. 

Half  a drachm  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  by  an  adult 
twice  a-day,  in  a little  honey  or  treacle ; and,  after  using  it 
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three  or  four  days,  the- following  purgative  powder  is  to  be 
taken. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  a scruple  ; calomel,  five  grains.  Mix 
them. 


SYRUPS. 

Syrups  were  formerly  considered  as  of  great  importance, 
an;f almost  entirely  superseded  every  other  medicine,  par- 
ticularly those  of  die  alterative  kind.  At  present,  however, 
they  arc  employed  chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy ; being  used  lor  sweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or 
mixtures ; and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  boluses, 
pills,  and  electuaries;  all  which  purposes  may  be  answered 
by  the  simple  syrup  alone. 

Simple  Syrup. 

This  is  made  by  dissolving  in  water,  either  with  or  with- 
out heat,  about-  double  its  weight  of  fine  sugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an-ounce 
of  the  simple  syrup,  it  will  supply  the  place  of  diaco  ium, 
or  the  syrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  certain 
medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows 
may  likewise  be  supplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  syrup 
a sufficient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum-arabic. 

The  juice  of  lemons  may  be  preserved  in  the  form  of  a 
syrup,  by  dissolving  in  it,  with  the  heat  of  a warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  w'eight  of  fine  sugar.  The  juice,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  previously  strained,,  and  suffered  to  stand 
till  it  settles. 

The  syrup  of  ginger,  which  is  sometimes  a useful  vehicle 
tor  giving  medicines  to  persons  troubled  with  flatulency,  may 
be  made  by  infusing  two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger  in  a quart 
of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor 
has  been  strained,  and  has  stood  to  settle  lor  some  time,  it 
may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more.than  double  its  weight 
of  line  powdered  sugar  dissolved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  appropriate  liquid  which 
extracts  the  resins  and  essential  oils  of  vegetables,  either 
totally  unattainable  by  water,  or  yielding  to  it  only  in  part. 
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It  dissolves  likewise  those  parts  of  animal  substances  in 
which  their  peculiar  smells  and  tastes  reside ; on  which 
account  tinctures  prepared  with  rectified  spirits  possess 
many  of  the  most  essential  virtues  of  simples,  without  be- 
ing clogged  w'ith  their  useless  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  'proper  menstruum  of  the 
gummy,  saline,  and  saccharine  parts  of'  medicinal  sub- 
stances, it  is  necessary,  in  the  preparation  of  several  ti:  c- 
tures,  to  make  use  of  a weak  spirit,  or  a composition  of 
rectified  spirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  Tincture . 

Infuse  two  ounces  of  Jamaica-pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days ; then  strain  off'  the 
liquor. 

This  simple  tincture  may  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the 
most  costly  preparation  of  aromatics.  It  is  rather  too  hot 
to  be  taken  by  itself;  but  may  very  properly  be  mixed  with 
such  medicines  as  might  otherwise  prove  too  cold  for  the 
stomach. 

Compound  Tincture  of  the  Perutian-baj'k , commonly  called 

11  ux ham's  Tincture . 

Take  of  Peruvian-bark,  grossly  powdered,  two  ounces; 
outer  rind  of  Seville  orange,  dried,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 
Virginian  snake-root,  bruised,  three  drachms ; saffron,  one 
drachm;  cochineal,  powdered,  two  scruples ; proof  spirit 
of  wine,  twenty  oimces  by  measure.  Infuse  for  a fort- 
night, and  then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  a good  stomachic  and  strengthening  medicine, 
very  suitable  in  a relaxed  state  of  the  digestive  organ,  and 
when  a person  is  recovering  from  a tedious  fever.  It  may 
be  taken  twice  a-day,  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  tea- 
spoonfuls, mixed  with  half  a common  glassful  of  white 
wine  or  water. 


Tincture  of  Asafvtidu . 

Take  of  asafmtida,  one  ounce;  brandy,  half  a pint.  In- 
fuse with  a gentle  heat  for  live  or  six  days,  and  then  strain 
off  the  liquor. 

This  tincture  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  asafeetida, 
and  may  be  given,  in  hysterical  and  nervous  complaints, 
from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  sixty,  and  even  more. 
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Volatile  Tincture  of  Cum  Cuaiacum. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum,  four  ounces;  compound  spirit 
of  ammonia,  a pint  and  a half.  Infuse  in  a close  vessel  for 
three  or  four  clays,  and  afterwards  strain  the  tincture. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  tincture,  taken  twice  a-day,  in  a 
cup  of  any  suitable  infusion,  such  as  that  of  water-trefoil, 
is  an  excellent  remedy  in  rheumatic  complaints. 

For  domestic  use,  a very  good  tincture  of  guaiacum  may 
be  made  by  infusing  the  same  quantity  of  the  gum  in  a 
bottle  of  rum  or  brandy. 

Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  coarsely  powdered, 
two  ounces : infuse  them  in  a pint  of  proof  spirit,  for  a 
week;  then  filter  the  tincture  through  paper. 

If  a scruple  of  cochineal  be  infused  along  with  the  roots, 
it  will  give  the  tincture  an  agreeable  colour. 

In  obstructions  of  the  menses,  a tea-spoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture, taken  in  a cup  of  chamomile,  or  penny-royal  tea,  is 
a useful  medicine. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laudanum . 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  spirituous  aromatic- 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  .ounces.  Dissolve 
the  opium,  sliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently stirring  it:  afterwards  add  the  spirit,  and  strain  ofF 
the  tincture. 

As  twenty  drops  of  tin's  tincture  contain  about  a grain  of 
opium,  the  common  dose  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lesser  carda- 
mom-seeds, half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digest  for 
a week,  and  then  strain  the  tincture. 

Those  who  prefer  a vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb,  may  in- 
fuse the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lisbon  wine,  add- 
ing to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  spirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian-root,  and.a  drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian snake-root,  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

I hese  several  tinctures  are  designed  as  stomachics  and 
strengtheners  as  well  as  purgatives;  In  weakness  of  the 
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stomach  or  intestines,  thby  are  frequently  of  great  service. 
The  oose  is  from  four  tea-spoonfuls  to  three  or  four  tabic- 
spoonfuls,  or  more,  according  to  the  circum  tances  of  the 
patient,  and  the  purpose  lor  which  it  is  intended. 

Paregoric  Elixir,  or  Camphorated  Fine  tare  of  Opium. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  tvvi* 
drachms.  Infuse  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  -pi- 
nt, for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle; 
afterwards  strain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  safe  composition  for  administer- 
ing opium.  It  eases  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves 
difficult  breathing,  and  is  useful  in  many  disorders  of  child- 
ren, particularly  the  hooping-cough. 

The  dose  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  small,  ten  drachms;  Socotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  six  drachms ; lesser  cardamom  seeds, 
half  an  ounce  ; French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infuse  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  strain  the  elixir. 

This  is  a useful  stomachic  purge,  and  may  be  taken  from 
one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

CAMPHORATED  SPIRIT  OF -WINE. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  rectified 
spirits. 

This  medicine  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruises,  palsies,  the  chronic  rheumatism,  and  for  prevent- 
ing gangrenes. 

Spirit  of  Mindercrus. 

Take  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  up- 
on it  gradually  distilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervescence  ceases. 

Tiii;  medicine  is  useful  in  promoting  a discharge  both  by- 
perspiration  and  urine.  Il  is  also  a good  external  applica- 
tion in  strains  and  bruises. 

When  intended  to  raise  a sweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in 
a cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be. given  to  the  patient  in  bed, 
every  hour,  till  it  has  the  desired  effect. 


VINEGARS. 

Vinegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a 
second  fermentation.  It  is  a useful  medicine  both  in  in  flam- 
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tnatory  and  putrid  disorders.  It  not  only  cools  the  blood, 
but  counteracts'a  tendency  Lo  putrefaction,  and  allays  inor- 
dinate motions  of  the  vascular 'and  nervous  system.  It 
likewise  promotes  the  natural  secretions,  and  in  some  cases 
excites  a copious  sweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  salutary  evacua- 
tion. 

Faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hysteric  affections,  are 
often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  or 
received  into  the  stomach.  It  is  highly  serviceable  in  cor- 
recting many  poisonous  substances,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  in  promoting  their  discharge  by  the  dif- 
ferent emunctories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Besides  its  usefulness  as  a medicine,  vinegar  is  employed 
to  extract  the  virtues  of  several  other  medicinal  substances. 
Most  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance, 
accompanied  with  a beautiful  purplish  or  red  colour.  It 
also  improves  the  efficacy  of  garlic,  gum-ammoniac,  squills, 
and  some  other  valuable  medicines. 

These  effects,  however,  are  only  to  be  expected  from 
vinegar  that  is  genuine,  sound,  and  well  prepared.  It  is 
allowed,  that  the  best  vinegars  arc  those  prepared  from 
French  wines. 

It  is  necessary  for  some  purposes  that  the  vinegar  be  di- 
stilled ; but  this  operation  requiring  a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we  shall  not  detail  it. 

P’lnegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; strong  vinegar,  two  pints. 
Infuse  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  days,  fre- 
quently shaking  the  vessel;  then  filter  the  liquor. 

This  medicine  is  seldom  employed,  from  a general  notion 
ot  its  being  dangerous;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  might  be  used 
in  many  cases  both  with  safety  and  advantage:  for  a pre- 
paration of  a similar  nature  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
practice  by  Goulard,  a French  surgeon,  who  calls  it  the 
Extract  oj  Saturn , and  directs  it  to  be  made  in  the  following 
manner : * . 8 

Fake  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar,  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  simmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  stir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  spatula.  After  the  whole  has  stood  to 
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settle,  pour  ofTtlie  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 
for  use.. 

W ith  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  regeto-mineral  vjatcr, 
which  he  recommends  in  various  external  disorders,  .such 
as  inflammations,  burns,  bruises,  strains,  ulcers,  6ic.  He 
likewise  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  medicinal 
forms,  viz.  poultices,  plasters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Roses. 

Take  of  red  roses,  half  a pound  ; strong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infuse  in  a close  vessel  for  several  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat ; then  strain  off  the  liquor.  This  is  chiefly  used 
as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs,  &c. 

% 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  squills,  two  ounces;  distilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infuse  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat ; afterwards  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
about  a twelfth  part  of  its  quantity  of  proof  spirits. 

This  is  an  efficacious  medicine  in  disorders  of  the  breast, 
proceeding  from  tough  phlegm  ; and  likewise  in  dropsical 
cases  for  promoting  a discharge  of  urine. 

When  this  medicine  is  intended  for  a vomit,  it  should  be 
given  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  more;  but  in  other 
cases  the  dose  is  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  mixed 
with  cinnamon-water,  or  some  other  agreeable  aromatic 
liquor,  to  prevent  the  nausea  which  it  is  apt  to  occasion. 


WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  Sec.  ' 

Lime-teal  er . 

This  is  directed  to  he  made  with  different  proportions  of 
lime  and  water.  In  the  Dispensatory  of  the  London  Col- 
lege, the  proportion  is  half  a pound  of  quick-lime  to 
twelve  ounces  of  water ; in  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College, 
it  is  half  a pound  of  lime  to  twelve  pounds  of  water.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  different  proportions  of 
water  occasion  any  sensible  difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
product.  The  quick-lime  is  far  from  yielding  all  its  so- 
luble parts  to  either  of  the  proportions  above  mentioned ; 
the  remainder  giving  a strong  impregnation  to  many  fresh 
quantities  of  water,  though  not  so  strong  as  to  the  first. 
The  method  of  making  lime-water  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
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dered  as  arbitrary.  By  some  it  is  made  in  the  following 


Pour  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
■esh  burnt  quick-lime  ; and,  when  the  ebulhtion  ceases 
ir  them  well  together:  then  suffer  the  whole  to  «*tand  at 
3st  till  the  lime  has  settled  ; after  which  filter  the  liquor 
1 rough  paper,  and  keep  it  in  vessels  closely  stopt. 

Calcined  oyster-shells  may  be  used  instead  of  quick- 

Li me- water  is  chiefly  used  in  complaints  from  the  gravel ; 
which  cases  it  may  be  taken  daily  from  a pint  to  two  or  - 
nore.  Externally  it  is  employed  tor  washing  ioul  ulcers, 
nd  removing  some  diseases  of  the  skin.  » 

Compound  Lime-wat er. 

Take  shavings  of  guaiacunt  wood,  half  a pound;  liquo- 
i ice-root,  one  ounce;  sassafras  bark,  hllf  an  ounce;  cori- 
mder  seeds,  three  drachms ; simple  lime-water,  six  pints. 

, nfuse  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  strain  off  the 

^In  the  same  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
he  virtues  of  other  vegetable  substances.  By  this  means 
he  water  is  not  only  rend-cred  more  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
ate,  but  also  more  efficacious,  especially  in  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, and  a vitiated  state  of  the  fluids. 

Styptic-ivater. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 
i water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  salts  are  dissolved  ; 
■then  filler  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 

* This  water  is  employed  for  stopping  a bleeding  at  the 
nose,  and  other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpose  cloths  or 
• dossils  dipt  in  it  must  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar-water. 


Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 

. and  stir  them  strongly  together  with  a wooden  rod.  When 
; they  have  stood  to  settle  for  tvvo  days,  pour  off  the  water 
t for  use. 

This  water  was  formerly  celebrated  in  many  diseases, 
acute  as  well  as  chronic  ; and  though  its  virtues  were  exag- 
gerated by  men  of  great  eminence,  it  is  still  acknowledged 
to  be  a valuable  medicine.  It  excites  appetite,  promotes 
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ote'.  and  inCrtaSOS  lhe  secretions,  parting 

Cinnamon-  water. 

and ‘alalf’^rtn  I chl,,amon-fark.  bruised,  in  a 
“-then  dirt  ,1  off  one  gallon^  °f  * ‘"'o' 

wid.  end 

!)aik  in  Its  room.  The  laker  vivid  subsl,lull,lg  c 
agreeable  than  that  of  3 Is  ,a  'V2ler  *»cL 

a-i  manifestly  empyreumatic^  ” Th  t le^avonr  ol  v 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  thX°  f‘rUgS  be  c 
Cassia-bark  breaks  n„.p  i 1 , ir  manner  of  breal 

Tiie  former  has  likewise  a°*IiAV''  UjC  clnn“nK;n  ^Piil: 
Without  any  tlj.'p,T  of  il>e>  ‘ “ i and  mucilaginous  1 
y ° 0i  t je  «*«**««  of  the  truednnainc 

^ 1 Pennyroyal-water. 

Water,  from  a'Unl'lon'  alidThdf  friCd’  a p™nd  anci  a l; 
by  donation  0®  e gallon  ‘°  ° Sa!!t>ns-  »ra„ 

cM^tue^htellfa!^1  '1[’’-lhe  “-T11*  Pte- 

miil:  in  ^ ■ 

'Vilh  nearly  eq fa!  adf^h  b°l‘m*  Wa,CT  -V  be  » 

Ptppermint-waier,  and  SPearmi„t-.,„ltr. 

preceding.6  0 ^ ^ PrePared  in  the  same  manner  as  t 

at  S%,ic™nd  y fomachic  waters,  in  sieknt 
of  these  complaints  ik  ‘ ^ ’ P;ir(  c'ti!ar!v  where  the  cau 
They  are  aim  employed”^*1'0"’  °r  'o!d  vpcid  pi, leg, 
gout  in  the  stomach,  WThTlisf  ’ romP,a™‘*.  'I 
pepper, ni, H-wa, h ,f  i 

Rose-  water. 

gallons.  D i s t i I o one  g a Hon ? ^ ^ pounds;  waler'  l" 
able  flavour^  ^ rc^arded  on  account  of  its  agree 
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1 Jamaica  Pepper  •mater. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  water,  a galloit 
and  a half.  Distil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  generally  found  agreeable  both  in  flavour 
and  taste,  and  may  answer  the  purposes  of  the  more  cosily 
aromatic  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon-water. 

Take  of  cinnamon-bark,  one  pound ; proof  spirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  distil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  router 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  spirit, 
three  gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Distil  off  three  gal- 
lons^ 

This  a sufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  supply  the 
place  of  the  aromatic  water, 

-"■«^a3ru 

WtfEYS. 

Alum  Whey, 

Roil  two  drachms  of  alum,  powdered,  in  a pint  of  milk* 
till  it  is  curdled  ; then  strain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  used  with  advantage  in  an  immoderate  flow 
of  the  menses,  and  in  a diabetes,  or.  excessive  discharge  of 
wrine. 

It  is  taken  in  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or  four  ounces, 
according  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If 
tt  should  occasion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mustard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint;  mustard-seed, 
bruised,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the 
curd  is  perfectly  separated;  afterwards  strain  the  whey 
through  a cloth. 

This  preparation  of  mustard  warms  and  invigorates  the 
system,  and  promotes  the  different  secretions.  It  will  often 
supply  the  place  of  wine  in  the  low  state  of  nervous  fevers ; 
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and  is  also  useful  in  the  chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  droi 
&c.  it  may  be  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
the  addition  of  a little  sugar. 

The  usual  dose  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  f 
times  a-day.  1 


Scorbutic  Wlicy. 

Take  of  the  scorbutic  juices,  half  a pint;  milk,  a qua 
•Lou  them  till  the  curd  be  separated. 

The  scorbutic  plants  are  chiefly  brook-lime,  gard 
scurvy-grass,  and  water-cresses. 

Many  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  in  nearly  the  sar 
manner;  such  as  orange-whey,  cream  of  tartar  whev,  vir 
gar-whey  &c.  These  are  cooling  pleasant  drinks  in  feve 
and  may  be  rendered  cordial,  when  necessary,  bv  the  a 
diti«n  of  wine. 


WINES. 

Wine  is  not  only  an  article  at  table,  and,  where  it  can  1 
procured  genuine,  one  of  the  mpst  useful  cordials,  but 
also  employed  as  a menstruum  for  extracting  the  virtues 
other  medicinal  substances.  Being  itself  a natural  cor 
pound  of  water,  inflammable  spirit,  and  acid,  it  acts  bo 
upon  vegetable  and  animal  substances ; dissolving  likewi 
some  bodies  of  the  mineral  kind,  such  as  antimony,  iro 

&c.  whence  if  becomes  impregnated  with  their  respeetb 
virtues. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glass  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  ha 
an  ounce;  Lisbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digest,  withoi 
heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  shaking  tf 
bottle:  afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dose  of  this  wine  is  regulated  according  to  the  ii 
tention  for  which  it  is  prescribed.  As  an  alterative  an 
diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  drop 
In  a large  dose  it  generally  proves  purgative,  or'cxcitt 
vomit  ng. 

Aloetic  Wine. 

Take  of  socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce;  ginger,  thrd 
drachms.  Digest  them  for  a week  in  a pint  of  mountaij 
wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  frequently  shaking  tli 
bottle  ; and  afterwards  strain  off  the  tincture. 


Wines, 
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This  composition,  taken  from  one  to  two  ounces,  is  a 
seful  purge  for  persons  of  a phlegmatic  habit ; but  is  more 
•ommonly  used  in  small  doses  as  an  alterative. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; mountain 
’ine,  a pint.  Infuse  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 
net ure. 

This  is  a safe  vomit,  aud  is  well  adapted  for  those  whose 
iomachs  are  too  irritable  to  bear  the  ingredient  in  powder. 
The  dose  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace, 
f each  two  drachms ; Rhenish  wine,  two  pints.  Infuse 
>r  three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle;  and 
Uerwards  pass  the  wine  through  a filter.  Instead  of  Rhe- 
ish  wine  may  be  used  Lisbon,  sharpened  with  half  an 
mice  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  a small  quantity  of  the  vitriolic 
Lid. 

Stomachic  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grossly  powdered,  one  ounce; 
range-peel,  bruised,  half  an  ounce.  Infuse  in  a bottle  off 
,isbon  wine  for  five  or  six  days ; and  then  strain  off  the 
'ine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  useful  in  a weakness  of  the  stomach 
id  intestines,  but  may  also  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by 
ersons  liable  to  intermitting  fevers,  or  who  reside  in  places 
here  the  disease  is  prevalent;  and  will  likewise  be  of  ad- 
antage  to  those  who  recover  slowly  after  fevers  of  any 
ind,  by  promoting  digestion,  and  restoring  the  general 
rength.  A glassful  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
-day. 
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Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Nature  of  ACIDS,  A ESI 
BENTS,  ALKALINE  and  NEUTRAL  SALTS. 


Tj 


HESE  substances  being  of  great  importance  in  the  ct 
ol  diseases,  it  seems  proper  to  give  the  reader  a genii 
idea  of  their  nature  and  medicinal  effects  upon  the  body 


ACIDS. 


Every  substance  is  said  to  be  acid  which  excites  b 
sensation  of  sourness  upon  the  organs  of  taste ; will  chat 
certain  blue  vegetable  colours  into  red,  as  the  juice  of  ti  ► 
sole,  syrup  of  violets,  &c.  and  will,  in  common,  the  i 
not  universally,  effervesce  with  alkalies.  Acids  areanir; 
vegetable,  and  mineral.  The  vegetable  are  the  nat  , 
Such  as  the  juice  of  lemons,  citrons,  & c.  or  the  product 
fermentation,  as  vinegar.  The  mineral  are  those  T 
sulphur  or  vitriol,  nitre,  and  common  salt.  The  animr  j 
obtained  from  ants,  and  some  other  insects,  in  consideri  • 
quantities.  It  is  also  contained  in  human  fat,  and  in 
suet  of  animals  that  ruminate. 

The  medicinal  effects  of  acids,  duly  diluted,  and  ex* 
bited  in  proper  doses,  are  to  cool,  quench  thirst,  con 
a tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  allay  inordinate  motif} 
of  the  blood.  By  these  qualities,  in  hot  bilious  tempej 
ments  and  inflammatory  disorders,  they  frequent!-,  rcstrj 
immoderate  hamorrhages,  and  promote  the  natural  . 
cretions.  In  ardent  fevers  they  correct  the  infarumalH 
disposition  of  the  fluids,  and  excite  a diaphoresis,  nd 
certainly,  and  with  greater  safety,  than  any  other  spetj 
of  medicine.  In  tainting,  lethargic,  and  hysteric  p 
oxysms,  vinegar,  in  particular,  if  applied  to  the  nose  J 
mouth,  often  affords  great  relief;  and,  in  many  instancj 


more  than  by  volatile  alkaline  spirits,  or  loetid  gums. 


Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the  native  juices  of  cert 
plants  and  fruits,  have  some  degree  of  saponaceous  qualij 
by  means  of  which  they  attenuate  or  dissolve  viscid  phlegl 
and  deterge  the  vessels,  and  thus  prove  serviceable 
various  chronical  disorders.  Great  elfects  have  been  <| 
perienccd  from  their  continued  use  in  inveterate  scurvi* 
especially  when  given  in  conjunction  with  medicines  of  ti 
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acrid  or  pungent  kind;  and  it  is  found  that  the  latter  have 
much  better  effects  when  thus  managed  than  when  ex- 
hibited by  themselves. 

The  mineral  acids  instantly  coagulate  the  blood;  but 
the  vegetable  dilute  it,  even  when  inspissated  or  thickened 
by  heat;  in  which  state  watery  liquors  aione  will  not 
properly  mingle  with  it.  Hence,  in  some  fevers,  where 
water 'runs  off  by  the  kidneys  almost  as  pale  and  insipid  as 
when  drunk,  vegetable  acids  render  the  urine  of  the  clue 
colour  and  quality.  A like  effect  is  produced  by  mineral 
acids,  the  spirit  of  nitre  in  particular,  combined  with  vinous 
spirits. 

Acids,  however,  are  prejudicial  in  cold,  pale,  phlegmatic 
habits,  where  the  vessels  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid, 
and  the  bile  deficient  in  quantity.  In  them  constitutions 
an  acid  is  often  generated  too  copiously  in  the  stomach, 
from  milk  and  vegetable  food,  which  occasions  uneasiness 
in  that  organ,  flatulencies,  sometimes  pains,  likewise,  o»  the 
bowels,  and  vomiting  or  purging. 


ABSORBENTS. 

Absorbents,  taken  in  a general  sense,  are  all  such  medi- 
cines as  have  the  power  of  drying  up  redundant  humours, 
i either  internally  or  externally;  but  this  denomination  is  now 
generally  restricted  to  certain  earths  suited  to  take  acids 
nto  their  pores,  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  their  acid 
quality.  These  substances  are — oyster-shells,  crabs’  claws, 
coral,  chalk,  limestone,  some  marles,  &c.  By  destroying 
acidities  in  the  first  passages,  they  consequently  remove 
uich  disorders  as  proceed  from  that  cause.  When  united 
with  the  acid  they  form  a neutral,  saline  compound, endow- 
ed with  some  degree  of  an  aperient  and  detergent  quality, 
.hough  too  inconsiderable  to  exert  much  power  in  these  re- 
spects. 

In  children,  and  adults  of  a weak  constitution,  and 
whose  tood  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  acescent  kind,  various 
complaints  of  the  bowels,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
are  occasioned  by  acidities.  Those  disorders  generally 
discover  themselves  by  sour  eructations,  a pale  colour 
>!  the  face,  and  in  children  by  the  sour  smell  and  green 
colour  of  the  faeces,  which  are  sometimes  so  manifestly 
*cid  as  to  raise  a strong  effervescence  with  alkaline 
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salts.  In  these  cases,  and  these  only,  the  use  of  alj 
bent  earths  is  indicated  : for  the  theory  is  now  expiol 
"which  ascribed  to  these  substances  any  primary  vi 
in  the  cure  of  fevers,  the  extinction  of  poisons,  or  any  c] 
medicinal  quality. 

When  there  are  no  acidities  in  the  stomach  or  bowelsj 
sorbents  are  apt  to  form  concretions  with  the  mu< 
matter  usually  lodged  in  the  first  passages, -into  hard,  ir 
soluble  masses,  which  have  sometimes  been  thrown  u{ 
vomit,  or  found  in  the  stomach  upon  dissection.  He 
arise  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  and  other  disord 
Instances  are  recorded,  in  which  the  stomach  and  intest 

• have  been  found  lined  with  a crust,  as  it  were,  of  tl 
earthy  substances;  which  must  not  only  have  prevei 
the  separation  of  the  gastric  juices,  but  likewise  closed 
orifices  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passag 
the  chyle  into  the  mass  of  blood. 

All  the  absorbents,  particularly  those  of  the  animal  k 
contain,  besides  their  alkaline  earth,  a portion  ofglutin 
matter.  Of  this  we  meet  with  an  instance  in  crabs’  e 
If  these  be  macerated  in  the  weaker  acids,  or  the  stror 
sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  the  earthy  part  will  be 
solved,  and  the  animal  glue  remain  in  the  form  of  a 
transparent  mucilage.  This  glutinous  substance  incre. 

• their  tendency  to  concrete  in  the  stomach  ; and  he 
those  which  contain  the  least  of  it  should  be  preferred 
the  others.  The  mineral  earths  are  found  to  contain 
least  of  this  kind  of  matter;  and  some  of  them  are  very  e 

• of  solution;  for  instance  chalk;  which  may  therefore 
given  vviih  greater  safety  than  the  animal  absorbents. 

These  substances,  divested  of  their  glutinous  matter 
means  of  fire,  are  reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or  lin 
and  thus  become  medicines  of  a different  class. 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs,  and  horns  of  animals,  consisi 
the  same  principles  with  the  animal  absorbents  abo 
mentioned,  but  combined  in  different  proportions.  1 
quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  is  so  large,  as  to  defend 
earthy  part  from  the  action  of  weak  acids;  while 

• earth,  in  its  turn,  protects  the  gluten  from  being  easily  < 
solved  by  watery  liquors.  Hence  those  bodies  in  tl 
crude  state,  though  recommended  as  possessing  singe 
virtues,  are  in  fact  found  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  £ 
vn  tue. 
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FIXED  ALKALINE  SALTS. 

Alkaline  salts  are  either  fixed  or  volatile.  We  shall  first 
consider  the  former.  The  ashes  of  most  vegetables,  steep- 
ed or  boiled  in  water,  give  out  to  it  a saline  substance,  se- 
parable in  a solid  form  by  evaporating  the  water.  Tins 
kind  of  salt  never  pre-exists  in  the  vegetable,  but  is  always 
generated  during  the  burning.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is 
railed  fixed  alkaline  salt.  The  herb  kali,  which  grows  on 
the  sea-coasts,  when  dried  and  burnt,  affords  a lixivium,  or 
ey,  which,  if  evaporated,  yields  the  fixed  alkaline  salt ; and 
jence  the  name  alkali  has  been  given  to  the  fixed  salt  of 
ill  plants.  Fixed  alkaline  salts,  from  whatever  vegetables, 
.hey  maybe  obtained,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  at  least  in  their  effects  fis  medicines.  On  this  ac- 
count the  salt  of  tartar  is  as  much  used  medicinally  as 
any  other. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  solutions  of  it  in  water,  raise  an  efferves- 
cence on  being  mixed  with  acid  liquors,  and  destroy  their 
acidity;  the  alkali  and  acid  uniting  together  into  a com* 
xmnd  of  new  qualities  called  neutral.  Earthy  substances, 
md  most  metallic  bodies,  previously  dissolved  in  the  acid, 
ire  precipitated  from  it  by  the  alkali. 

Solutions  of  this  salt  liquefy  all  the  animal  juices,  except 
nilk.  They  corrode  the  fleshy  parts  into  a kind  of  mucous 
natter;  concrete  with  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils,  info 
oap ; and  dissolve  sulphur  into  a red  liquor,  especially  if* 
issisted  by  a boiling  heat,  and  mingled  with  quick-lime, 
vhich  greatly  promotes  their  activity. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  salt  are,  to  attenuate  the 
uices,  resolve  obstructions,  and  promote  the  natural  seere- 
ions.  A dilute  solution  of  it  drunk  warm  in  bed  generally 
excites  sweat ; but  if  that  evacuation  be  not  favoured,  its 
ensible  operation  is  by  urine.  Where  acidities  abound  in 
he  first  passages,  this  salt  absorbs  the  acid,  and  unites  with 
t into  a mild  aperient  neutral  salt.  As  one  of  its  principal 
(fleets  is  to  render  the  animal  fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvious 
hat  where  they  are  already  colliq'uated,  as  in  scurvies,  and 
i all  putrid  disorders  in  general,  this  medicine  is  improper, 
t he  common  dose  of  the  salt  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to 
scruple;  in  some  circumstances  it  has  been  extended  to 
drachm,  in  which  case  it  must  always  be  largely  diluted 
vith  watery  liquors. 
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VOLATILE  ALKALINE  SALTS. 

As  fixed  alkaline  salts  are  produced  in  the  burning 
vegetables,  and,  remain  behind  in  the  ashes,  so  volar 
Hikahne  salts  are  produced  by  a like  degree  of  heal  frr 
animal  substances,  and  rise  in  distillation  along  with  t 
other  volatile  principles;  the  admission  of  air,  neees 
for  the  production  of  the  former,  is  not  needful  for  (he  h 
ter.  i nose  salts  are  obtainable  also  from  some  vegetal 
matters,  and  from  vegetable  and  animal  soot.  They  a 
produced  in  urine  by  putrefaction,  without  fire;  withe 
fire  also  they  exhale  from  it. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  and  their  solutions,  called  spiri 
agree,  in  many  respects,  with  fixed  alkalies,and  (heir  solutio 
or  leys.  They  effervesce  with,  and  neutralize  acid 
liquefy  the  animal  juices,  and  corrode  the  fleshy  parts;  so  : 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  and  prevented  by  a proper  c 
vering  from  exhaling,  to  act  ascaustics.  Their  principal  cliff 
reneefrom  the  fixed  alkalies  seems  to  consist  in  their  vola 
lity.  They  exhale  or  emit  pungeijl  vapours,  in  the  coldc 
state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  by  their  stimulating  sm« 
they  prove  serviceable  in  languors  and  fainting*.  Tak< 
internally,  they  discover  a greater  colliquating  as  well 
stimulating  power;  the  blood  drawn  from  a vein,  aft 
their  use  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  being  observe 
to  be  remarkably  more  fluid  than  before.  They  are  lik 
wise  more  disposed  to  operate  by  perspiration,  and  to  a 
on  the  nervous  system.  They  are  particularly  useful 
lethargic  cases,  and  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  d 
orders;  and  in  the  languors,  head-achs,  inflations  of  tl 
stomach,  flatulent  colics,  and  other  symptoms  which  attei 
them.  They  are  generally  found  more  serviceable  in  agt 
persons,  and  in  phlegmatic  habits,  than  in  the  opposi 
circumstances.  In  some  fevers,  particularly  those  of  ti 
low  kind,  accompanied  with  a cough,  hoarseness,  redui 
dance  of  phlegm,  and  siziness  of  the  blood,  they  are 
great  advantage  ; liquefying  the  viscid  juices,  raising  tl 
vital  power,  and  exciting  a salutary  perspiration;  but 
putrid  fevers,  scurvies,  and  wherever  the  mass  of  blood 
thin  and  acrimonious,  they  are  evidently  hurtful.  In  vern 
intermittent*,  particularly  those  of  the  slow  kind,  and  whei 
the  blood  is  dense  or  sizy,  they  are  experienced  to  be  a 
efficacious  remedy.  They  have  often  been  found  to  can 
off  such  disorders,  without  any  previous  evacuation,  bi 
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are  generally  more  effectual  if  a purge  be  premised  ; and 
where  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  there  are  any  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  bleeding  should  likewise  take  place  before 
these  medicines  are  administered. 

Volatile  salts  are  most  commodiously  taken  in  a liquid 
form,  largely  diluted ; or  in  that  of  a bolus,  which  should 
be  made  up  only  as  it  is  wanted.  The  dose  is  from  one  or 
two  grains,  to  ten  or  twelve.  Ten  drops  of  a well-made 
spirit  are  reckoned  to  contain  about  a grain  of  the  salt.  In 
intermittent^  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  spirit  are  given 
n a tea-cupful  of  cold  spring  water,  and  repeated  five  or  six 
limes  during  each  intermission. 


NEUTRAL  SALTS. 

When  any  acid  and  alkaline  salts  are  mixed  together,  in 
such  proportion  as  th.at  neither  of  them  may  predominate, 
. hey  form  by  their  coalition  a new  compound,  called  neu- 
ral. The  salts-  of  this  denomination  have  a more  extensive 
ise  in  medicine  than  any  other  kind.  In  general,  their 
ipcration  is  by  stool,  urine,  and  perspiration.  In  some  cir- 
:u instances  they  are'  likewise  accounted  antispasmodics. 
They  greatly  conduce  to  attenuate  a viscid  state  of  the 
umours,  and  to  resolve  obstructions  in  the  vessels  and 
lands. 


FAMILY  MEDICINE  CHESTS. 


.N  a work  of  this  popular  nature  it  will,  not  be  deemed 
nproper  to  notice. the  construction. and  great  utility  of  a 
omplete  assortment  of  medicines,  usually  called  Family 
dedunne  Chests.  , 

These  small  repositories  contain,  if  properly  made  up, 
due  proportion  and  variety  of  useful  and  necessary  medi- 
ines,  with,  implements*  &c.  so  as  to. answer  effectually  all 
le  purposes  of  private  practice. 

Families,  particularly  those  who  live  in  the  country,  resident 
ergymen,  and  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  who  have  ex- 
irienced  their  convenience,  wjill  never  be  without  them, 
ut  as  many  persons  mpy  not  be  acquainted  with  the  prices, 
>r  know  WhcAethey  are  constructed  in  the  most  complete  and 
oper  manner,  and  the  qualities  of  the  medicines  such  as  may 
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be  depended  upon,  the  author  takes  the  liberty  to  reel- 
mend  the  chests  made  by  Messrs.  Battley  and  Co.  cheap 
and  druggists,  N°79,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  London. 

The  family  chests  made  by  these  gentlemen  are  acp 
rately  fitted  up,  with  a due  proportion  of  the  best  int- 
ernes, &c\  and  accompanied  with  a suitable  book!! 
directions. 

The  prices  vary,  according  to  the  quantity  and  varietjl 
medicines,  between  tour  and  sixteen  pounds.  For  gem| 
use,  the  mahogany  chests  of  about  ten  pounds  value  will 
found  to  answer  extremely  well.  Those  of  deal,  conti* 
ing  the  same  assortment,  may  be  had  from  five  to  sex 
pounds. 


Taele  of  DOSES  for  different  Ages. 


[The  Common  Dose  being  taken  at  one  Drachm.] 


Weeks 


Months 


Years 


Parts  of  the 
Common  Dose. 


Proportions 
of  a Drachm. 


k grain 


Denominations  of  Apothecaries’  IDeights  and  English  IV\ 

Measures. 


r twelve  ounces. 

, . \ eight  drachms, 

contains  j ^ serupjes. 

I twenty  grains. 

A gallon  f f eight  pints. 

A pint  > contains  < sixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  3 C eight  drachms. 

A tabic-spoonful  is  the  measure  of  half  an  ounce. 


A pound 
An  ounce 
A drachm  . 
A scruple  J 
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A GLOSSARY, 


Or  Explanation  of  the  Technical  Words  or  Phrases 
which  could  not  always  be  avoided  in  the 
progress  of  this  Work. 


Absorbent  vessels.  Those  that  'convey  the  nourishment 
from  the  intestines,  and  the  secreted  fluids  from  the  vari- 
ous cavities  into  the  mass  of  blood. 

Absorbent  medicines.  Kinds  of  earths  suited  to  take  acids 
into  their  pores,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  their  acid 
quality. 

Acrimony.  Corrosive  sharpness.  , 

Acute.  This  term  is  applied  to  a disease  which  is  violent, 
and  tends  to  a speedy  termination. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Alexipharmic.  A medicine  supposed  to  expel  poison  or 
noxious  humours  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Alterative.  A medicine  suited  to  clear  the  blood  from  cer- 
tain impurities  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  tainted. 

Antiscorbutic.  Good  against  the  scurvy. 

Anthelmintic.  Destructive  to  worms. 

intispasmudic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove 
spasm. 

lperient.  Opening. 

Iphthee.  Small  whitish  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth, 
and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  thrush . 

Astringent.  Binding. 

Aqueous.  Watery. 


'He,  or  gall.  A fluid  secreted  by  the  liver  into  the  gall- 
bladder, and  thence  discharged  into  the  intestines,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  digestion. 

C. 

'achectic.  An  unhealthy  state  of  body. 
alculous.  Stoney  or  gravelly. 
anni native.  Good  for  expelling  wind. 
aries.  A rottenness  of  any  bone. 
hlorolic.  Relating  to  the  green-sickness. 
hylc.  A milky  fluid,  formed  chiefly  of  the  aliments,  and' 
conveyed  by  the  absorbents  from  the  intestines  into  tire 
blood,  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  body. 


Abdomen.  The  belly. 


A. 


B. 
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Chronic.  An  epithet  applied  to  a disease,  the  pro grcs,  < 
which  is  slow. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  propeikJ 
by  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  bv  t! 
veins. 

Comatose.  Inclined  to  sleep. 

Contagion.  Infectious  matter. 

Crisis.  'A  certain  period  in  a disease,  at  which  there  hr.:; 
pens  a decisive  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  til 
worse. 

Critical.  Decisive  or  important. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  skin. 

D. 

Delirium.  A temporary  disorder  of  the  mental  facultfeJ 
usual  in  fevers. 

Deobstruent.  Adapted  to  remove  obstructions. 

Detergent.  Cleansing. 

Diaphragtn.  A membrane  which  separates  the  cavity  ej 
the  chest  from  that  of  the  belly.  . 

Diaphoretic.  Promoting  perspiration. 

Diuretic.  Whatever  promotes  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Dyspeptic.  Belonging  to  bad  digestion. 

E. 

Emetic.  What  excites  vomiting. 

Emmenagogue.  Whatever  promotes  the  menstrual  disj 
charge; 

Emunctorics.  Passages  by  which  any  thing  is  discharge<j 
from  the  body. 

Empyema.  A collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavitj 
of' the  breast,  the  consequence  of  an  inflammation. 

Epidemic.  Infectious. 

ErrJiine.  What  excites  sneezing. 

Exacerbation.  The  increase  of  any  disease. 

F. 

Farinaceous.  Mealy. 

Febrifuge.  Removing  fever. 

Fccces.  Excrements. 

Foetid.  Emitting  an  offensive  smell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  th< 
proper  period. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  flesh. 
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G. 

Gangrene.  Mor  ti  fication . 

Gelatinous.  Gluey.  Viscid. 

H. 

Hectic  Fever.  A slow  consuming  fever,  generally  attend- 
ing the  absorption  of  purulent  or  other  acrid  matter  into 
the  blood. 

IJ cemorrhage.  A discharge  ol  blood. 

Hemorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Hydropic.  Dropsical. 

Hypochondriac  Disease.  Low  spirits,  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  a depraved  imagination. 

Llydragogue.  What  carries  off  water  by  purging. 

X • 

Ichor.  Thin  matter,  of  an  acrid  kind. 

Imposthume.  A collection  of  purulent  matter. 

Inflammation.  An  increased  action  of  the  blood1- vessels. 

L. 

Ligament.  A strong  tendinous  membrane  binding  the  joints 
of  the  bones. 

Ligature.  A bandage. 

M. 

Mesentery.  A double  membrane,  connecting  the  intestines 
with  the  back-bone. 

Miliary  eruption.  An  eruption  of  small  pustules,  resem- 
bling; the  seeds  of  millet. 

Morbid.  Diseased. 

Morbific.  Causing  disease. 

Mucus.  Tire  matter  discharged  from  the  nose,  lungs,  &c. 
Mucous.  Resembling  the  matter  discharged  from  the  nose, 
lungs,  &e. 

N. 

Narcotic.  What  excites  sleep. 

Nausea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nephritic.  Belonging  to  the  kidneys. 

Nervous.  Irritable. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones,  arising  from  the  vene- 
real disease. 


Obtund.  To  blunt. 


O. 


P. 


Paroxysm.  A fit. 

Pectoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  diseases  of  the  breast. 
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Peritoneum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
and  covering  the  intestines. 

Perspiration.  The  matter  discharged  from  the  pores  of 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  sweat. 

Phlegmatic.  Relaxed  and  abounding  with  phlegm. 
Phthisical.  Consumptive. 

Pituitous.  Phlegmatic. 

Plethoric.  Full  of  blood. 

Pulmonary.  Belonging  to  the  lungs. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil,  the  consequence  of  in- 
flammation. 

R. 

Rectum.  The  straight  gut  in  which  the  faeces  are  con- 
tained. 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Respiration.  The  act  of  breathing. 

Restringent.  Binding. 

Reticular.  Made  in  the  form  of  a net. 

S.  . 

Saliva.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  month. 
Sanies.  A thin,  and  generally  acrid  matter,  discharged 
from  an  ill-conditioned  sore. 

Scirrhus.  A diseased  hardness  of  glandular  parts. 

Slough.  A part  separated  from  a cavity  by  suppuration. 
Spasm.  A cramp,  or  diseased  contraction. 

Spine.  The  back-bone. 

Styptic.  A medicine  for  stopping  the  discharge  of  blood, 

T. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there 
are  reckoned  four  kinds,  viz.  the  sanguine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

Tonic.  What  increases  the  tone,  or  elasticity  of  the  fibres. 

U. 

Ulcer.  A sore,  generally  ill  conditioned. 

Umbilical.  Belonging  to  the  navel. 

Ureters.  Two  small  canals  which  convey  the  urine  from 
the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  irom  the 
bladder. 

V. 

Vertigo.  Giddiness. 

Viscera.  Bowels. 

Vulnerary,  Ucaling.  ( 
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A. 

Abortion , causes  and  symptoms  of,  326.  Means  of 
prevention,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  in  case  of,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  be  observed  afterwards,  327. 

Absorbent  medicines,  nature  of,  533,  534. 

Abscesses,  treatment  of,  346,  347.' 

Accidents.  See  Casualties . 

Acidities,  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  the  disorders  of 
children,  86.  How  to  be  obviated,  87. 

Acids,  nature  of,  532.  Of  great  use  in  putrid  fevers,  139, 
When  useful  in  the  small-pox,  1 16.  Often  hurtful  in  the 
measles,  130.  In  what  circumstances  serviceable  in 
that  disease,  131.  Useful  in  the  malignant  quinsey,  181. 
Jn  the  scurvy,  283.  Against  vegetable  poisons,  231. 

Ague,  different  kinds  of,  150.  Most  frequent  in  low  marshy 
countries,  151.  Causes  and  symptoms  of,  ibid.  Pro- 
per treatment  of,  both  during  the  fits  and  intermissions, 
151 — 157.  Peruvian  bark,  the  sovereign  remedy  in 
agues,  153.  In  what  manner  to  be  given,  ibid.  Meth- 
od of  giving  laudanum  in  this  disease,  155.  In  what 
cases  cold  water  or  brine  may  be  applied  externally, 
ibid.  Treatment  of  children,  ibid.  Method  of  giving 
the  solution  of  arsenic,  156.  Means  of  preventing  in- 
termittent fevers,  ibid.  Ague-cakes,  what  so  named, 
218. 

Air,  various  qualities  of,  16.  Effects  of,  on  (he  body,  ibid. 
Extremely  pernicious,  when  corrupted,  17.  Rendered 
mortal  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  &c.  18.  Completely 
restored  by  the  vegetation  of  plants,  ibid.  Danger  of 
sloping  in  a small  room,  from  contaminated  air,  19. 
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Means  of  purifying  corrupted  air,  ibid.  Fresh  air  of 
great  importance  in-  fevers,  1 .49.  By  what  meam.  im- 
proved, 150.  Necessary  in  fainting  fits,  262.  Children 
particularly  require  a pure  air,  25.  The  various  ways 
By  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  371.  How  to 
try  confined  air,  369.  Proper  treatment  of  those  who 
have  suffered  by  it,  270.  Method  of  preventing  injec- 
tion from  putrid  air  in  fever's,  1H. 

Aliment.  See  Diet. 

Alkaline  salts,  nature  of,  53 5. 

Aloes,  Socotorine,  properties  of,  474.  In  what  manner  to  be 
administered,  415. 

Alum,  a powerful  astringent,  415.  How  best  employed, 
ibid. 

Ammoniac,  gum,  in  what  cases  useful,  415.  Emulsion 
oi,  50 5. 

Anasarca.  See  Dropsy. 

Animal  food,  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  children  till 
after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then* should  be  sparingly 
used,  83. 

Anger,  the  effects  of,  upon  the  constitution,  52.  Improper 
to  eat  or  drink  immediately  after  a violent  lit  of  anger, 
ibid. 

Angostura  bark,  resembles  in  its  virtues  the  Peruvian  bark, 
416.  Of  great  service  in  head-achs  proceeding  from 
the  stomach,  ibid.  A powerful  antiseptic,  ibid. 

Anthony’s  fire,  St.  See  Erysipelas. 

Aphtha; „ See  Thrush. 

Apoplexy,  to  whom  most  incident,  248.  Symptoms,  of, 
ibid.  Causes  of,  and  method  oi  cure,  249,  250.  Means 
of  prevention,  250. 

apothecaries’  weights  and  measures,  a table  of,  538. 

Apples,  benefit  of,  in  diseases  of  the  breast,  48.  And  in 
complaints  arising  from  phlegm,  ibid. 

Apricots,  their  quality,  48.  Apt  to  ferment  in  weak  sto- 
machy, ibid. 

Arabic,  gam,  its  medicinal  qualities,  416.  In  what  disor- 
ders useful,  ibid. 

Arsenic , solution  of,  how  to  be  given,  156. 

Asajalida,  useful  in  hysteric  and  hypochondriacal  cases, 
416.  A powerful  antispasmodic,  ibid. 

Ascites.  See  Dropsy. 

Asclepiades,  a Greek  physician,  his  extraordinary  thJ°rJ 
and  practice,  11,  12. 
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generally  taken  in  too  small  cmantity,  197. 
Directions  relative  to  its  use,  ibid. 

Asparagus,  its  quality,  47.  Promotes  urine,  ibid. 

J.'iLuma,  distinguished  into  humoural  and  nervous,  271. 
Description  of'  tire  paroxysm,  272.  Causes  of,  ibid. 
J leatment  ol,  273.  V\  hen  dependant  on  some  other  dis- 
ease, ibid.  Means  of  prevention,  27 4. 

Atmosphere.  See  Air. 

Atrophy,  or  nervous  consumption,  its  causes  and  symptoms, 
20S.  Method  of  cure,  203,  209. 

B. 

Adm,  its  virtues  and  use,  117. 

Ailsams , artificial,  how  to  prepare,  492.  Anodyne  baL* 

, sa”>  ]"‘  . Locate! ii\s  balsam,  ib.  Vulnerary  balsam,  493. 
andages,  tight,  highly  prejudicial  in  fractured  bones,  361. 

Peruvian,  different  kinds  of,  417.  The  mod  effica- 
cious remeuy  in  intermittent  fevers,  133.  Serviceable 
?'S°  1,1  remittent  fevers,  during  the  remission,  149.  And 
m continued  fevers  of  the  nervous  and  putrid  kind,  141. 
M-4.  Howto  be  given  in  the  ague,  153.  When  the 
siomach  cannot  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
a clyster,  154.  Directions  for  this  purpose,  ibid.  A 
powerful  medicine  in  the  malignant  sore  throat,  1 80.  In 
the  hooping-cough,  108.  Of  great  advantage  in  the 
confluent  small-pox,  1 16.  Employed  with  success  in  the 
acute  rueurnattsm,  292.  A powerful  remedy  in  gangrenes, 
scrofula,  and  various  other  disorders,  41 S.  ^ Useful  to 
persons  recovering  from  diseases,  ibid. 
irley  water,  preparation  of, 

orenness  in  women,  general  causes  of,  330.  Means  of 
removing,  33  1 . 

dh,  cold,  a powerful  strengthener  of  the  body,  68  The 
unnTu  U69W70h  'T  exPbh.’e,d-.  Directions  for 

r.fe  c ^ Cases  in  which  it  is  improper,  70.  Be- 

Jieni  of  the  shower-bath,  ibid.  Very  young  children 
ought  to  be  gradually  accustomed  to  theAldiath,  892 

in  inflammation  °f  the 
weiltS;i;ic;dqiui,it>'' 4s-  ap‘  to  - ^ <>» 

tidlV  the  °f  a bul,ock  ok middle  age  affords  good 
and  stmng  nourishment,  42.  Often  sits  "upon  stomach 
that  cun  digest  no  other  kind  of  food,  Ibid. 
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Bilious  colic-  See  Colic. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Freer. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  stomachic  and  strengthening,  useful  in  intermittent 
fevers,  156.  Particularly  serviceable  when,  joined  with 
astringents  and  aromatics,  ibid.  Good  against  indiges- 
tion and  vomiting,  when  occasioned  by  a weakness  ot 
the  stomach,  229. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment, 220.  Stone  in.  See  Stone. 

Bleeding,  operation  of,  341.  By  leeches,  342.  By  cup- 
ping, 342— 344.  At  the  nose,  313.  Is  proper  in  the 
inflammatory  fever,  136.  In  the  pleurisy,  189-  In  what 
circumstances  to  be  admitted  in  an  inflammation  ot  the 
lungs,  192.  Not  to  be  practised  in  the  nervous  fever : 
nor,  without  great  caution,  in  the  putrid  fever,  1 40.  ^ The 
same  caution  is  likewise  requisite  in  ^the  miliary  rover, 
146.  When  necessary  in  the  small-pox,  117.  When 
serviceable  in  the  measles,  131.  Is  not  suitable  in  the 
remittent  or  bilious  fever,  unless  there  be  evident  signs 
of  inflammation,  148.  Can  be  employed  in  tire  erysipe- 
las only  in  certain  circumstances,  163.  Method  of  using 
it  im&n  inflammation  o 1 the  brain,  171:  And  in  tnat  ot 
the  eyes,  172.  Under  what  circumstances  to  be  en> 
ployed  in  a cough,  1S4:  And  in  the  hooping-cough, 
107.  Essential  in  an  inflammation  ot  the  stomach,  200. 
The  same  in  the  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  212.  In 
an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  215.  In  an  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys,  219.  lit  that  of  the  bladder,  220.  And 
of  the  womb,  221.  Advisable  in  a suppression  of  urine, 
308.  Beneficial  in  a violent  fit  ot  the  asthma,  27  2.  Ot 
great  service  in  the  acute  rheumatism,  291  . And  in  the 
apoplexy,  in  a person  ol  a full  habit  ol  body,  249. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose,  spontaneous,  ought  not  to  be  suddenly 
checked  in  persons  abounding  with  blood,  313.  How 
to  restrain  it  when  necessary,  314,  315. 

Blisters,  when  proper  in  the  inflammatory  fever,  137.  Ad- 
missible in  the  putrid  fever  only  in  certain  circumstances, 
140.  Particularly  serviceable  in  the  nervous  fever,  144. 
When  proper  in  the  miliary  fever,  146.  A powerful 
remedy  in  an  obstinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  when 
applied  to  the  temples,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  kept 
open  for  some  time,  173.  A successful  application  m 
the  quinsev,  177.  Of  advantage  in  a violent  hooping. 
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cough,  io7.  Highly  beneficial  in  inflammation  of  (he 

ooe  r’r  L\°-  Successfully  employed  in  the  tooth-ach, 

urinp  U|°d  vvlth..Sreat  advantage  in  an  incontinency  of 

Mrt  nfW|heVPP  f d t0  Lhe  M or  the  lowermost 

part  ot  the  back-bone,  303. 

or  C()lIolling  °b  193.  Causes  of,  J93,  194. 
Method  of  cure,  195,  196.  Vomiting  of,  315.  Treat- 
ment of,  316.  & 

“*hot  eye,  method  of  cure,  333. 
iB  woy-fiux.  See  Dysentery. 

ho'HKs  rules  lor  preparing,  493.  Astringent  bolus,  494. 
bZ  ibid?  lS'  • Vector  boUta,  ibid.  Purging 

^ "lent  b360eD  Tr^Menn  °f  the  Palicnl  after  the  acci- 
ou„|.’(  ,'b  'S  ’1  bandages  prejudicial,  361.  The  limb 

be  beP  . a ''It  e bent,  ibid.  Tiie  most  proper 

external  applications,  ibid.  * * 

taram,  inflammation  of,  J70.  Seat  of  the  disease  ibid 

17'-  F‘et‘Ue,lt  ^ 

bulk  « M “I  C°nlam  much  Nourishment  in  a small 

children  83M  a^  ““v  "ff  PI;e.Pared  '"to  food  for 
to  h , ^ ProP<"  food  lor  children,  ibid.  Ouirht 

■bid  Should  Wh°ieSome  pin,  and  well  fermenttef 
other  ingredients?1  thln^ome'lnfo^rfeTd's  °ib?/ 

j£s  Is  ?$:“*  “ >-  *.  -u™ “■ 

T53CKJ""'  10P  " I.  p.  .-,.1 qua. 

’ rn.se.?,  treatment  of,  353. 

kim‘S  °';  212‘  Pr°pcr  troalmcnt  of  each, 

its  medicinal  qualities,  41 S. 

disorders!0!  |°9f;  S°°(l  drops^  rheumatism,  and  other 

how  to  abate  instantly  the  nain  of  -?^i  t 
ment  of  when  slight,  ibid.  7 When  violent  330  rt 
apphr  at  ion  • recommended  by  Dr.  Underwood  ^ <>~53  1 h 
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ren,  8-1.  Its  place  well  supplied  by  honey,  where  this- 
proves  not  griping  nor  purgative,  ibid. 


C. 


Cabbage,  white,  diuretic,  and  somewhat  laxative,  47* 
Has  a strong  tendency  to  putrefaction,  ibid.  Yet  a 
wholesome  aliment  in  the  true  putrid  scurvy,  ibid. 

Camphor,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  diaphoretics,  420,  Ot 
great  efficacy  in  malignant  fevers,  and  epidemical  distem- 
pers, ibid.  Good  in  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affec- 
tions, ibid.  Often  procures  sleep  when  opiate*  taiL, 
ibid. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  514. 

Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  524. 

Camps,  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  soldiers  in,  SS2 
—385. 

Cancer,  causes  of,  245.  Description  of  its  progress,  425, 
Regimen  and  medical  treatment  of,  *246  — 248.  Ca\»- 

. tions  for  preventing  the  disease,  248, 

Canots,  nutritive,  Rut  flatulent,  47* 

Casualties,  w hich  apparently  extinguish  life,  354.  Sc!> 
stances  stopt  in  the  gullet,  365 — 368.  Fersous  appa- 
rently drowned,  369.  Noxious  vapours,  371.  Effects 
of  extreme  cold,  372.  Of  extreme  heat,  37  3.  Faint- 
ing fits,  treatment  of,  374.  Intoxication,  treatment  ot, 
376.  Of  getting  wet,  377. 

Carrawuy,  seeds  of,  useful  in  flatulent  colic  s,  420. 

Cardamom,  seeds  of,  a cordial  stomachic,  420.  Warm  the 
bowels,  w ithout  immoderately  heating  them,  ibid. 

Castor  oil,  a cjuick  but  genile  purge,  420.  In  what  man* 
ner  given,  ibid. 

Cdtapkisms,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  applied,  494, 
Preparation  of  the  discutient  cataplasm,  493.  Ripen- 
ing cataplasm,  ibid. 

Catarrh,  or  cold,  IS2.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Proper  meth- 
od to  be  pursued  immediately  on  catching  cold,  1 82 — 
184. 

Cataract,  nature  of,  and  treatment,  333. 

Catechu,  or  japan  earth,  useful  in  iluxcs  of  the  belly,  421. 
Employed  in  uterine  discharges,  ibid. 

Centaury,  tops  of,  an  efficacious  bitter,  421. 

Chamomile,  flowers  of,  their  virtues,  419.  Useful  in  flatu- 
lent arid  hysteric  colics,  ibid.  1 heir  effect  in  intci nut- 
tent  fevers,  ibid.  o 
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Chancres,  account  of,  240.  Primary  treatment  of,  ibid. 
Symptomatic:,  ibid. 

hecse,  not  easy  o f digestion,  44.  Yields  a wholesome, 
though  not  very  nourishing,  chyle,  ibid. 
hemes,  beneficial  in  putrid  diseases,  48. 

'hilblains,  what,  and  where  situated,  1 32.  Causes  of,  and 
method  of  cure,  ibid. 

■hild-hirth,  proper  treatment  before  and  after- delivery,  327. 
W hat  to  be  done  in  case  of  a flooding,  or  great  discharge 
of  blood,  3 2S.  In  ca  :e  of  an  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
ibid.  In  case  of  a suppression  of  the  lochia,  or  usual 
discharge  after  delivery,  323—330.  Cautions  do  be  ob- 
served by  women  in  child -bed,  330. 

'i  hi  Id  fen,  treatment  of,  79.  Clothing  of,  79,  80.  Pro- 
pet  food  or,  SI  85.  Means  of  preventing  the  rickets, 
86.  Acidity  in  the  stomach  of,  how  to  correct,  S6,  87. 
Observations  on  wet-nurses  and  weaning,  87,  83.  Treat- 
ment of  infants  at  this  period,  88.  Proper  management 

of  them  with  respect  to  sleep  and  exercise,  89- 91. 

■ hincough.  See  Cough. 

hocolate,  nutritive  and  wholesome  if  taken  in  small  quan- 
tity, 49.  Hurtful  to  some  stomachs,  ibid.  Made  heat- 

ing  by  the  addition  of  vanida  and  other  ingredients  49 

50. 

holer  a morbus,  account  of  the  disease  and  its  causes  294 
CiA-eof,  294,  29.5.  ' 

iinnamon,  a grateful  aromatic,  421.  Useful  in  various 
fluxes,  ibid. 

I’eatiJine&s,  the  great  importance  of  to  health,  65.  The 
neglect  of  it  a great  cause  of  putrid  fevers,  ibid.  Is 
particularly  deficient  in  great  towns,  ibid.  Frequent 
bathing  or  washing  the  body  a great  preservative  of 
health,  67.  Contributes  much  to  the  formation  and 
growth  of  young  persons,  ibid.  Particularly  necessary 
on  board  of  ships,  386.  J 

’othing,  ought  always  to  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
season,  72.  Neglect  of  precaution  in  the  change  of 
dress  the  cause  of  various  disorders,  ibid.  The  wearing 
of  woollen  next  the  skin  more  conducive  to  health  than 
imen,  cotton,  or  silk,  73.  Prejudices  against  flannel  in- 
va! i crated,  ibid.  In  respect  of  clothing,  it  is  of  ’■'Teat 
importance  to  keep  the  feet  warm,  74.  the  general  Voice 
of  antiquity  in  favour  of  the  precept  that  the  head  should 
fte  lightly  covered,  ibid. 
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Clysters,  the  advantages  of,  496.  Emollient  clyster,  ibid. 
Laxative  clyster,  ibid.  Carminative  clyster,  ibid.  Starch 
clyster,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyster,  497. 

Coffee,  promotes  digestion,  49.  Best  method  of  drinking  it 
for  that  purpose,  ibid. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effects  on  the  human  body,  972,  373. 
Sudden  application  of  heat  dangerous  in  such  circum- 
stances, 273.  The  proper  method  of  treatment,  ibid. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bcith. 

Cold,  a common,  or  catarrh,  how  produced,  27.  Means 
of  preventing  it,  23.  Characteristic  symptoms  of,  1S2. 
Proper  method  to  be  pursued  immediately  on  catching 
cold,  182—184. 

Colic,  several  species  of,  267.  Medical  treatment  of,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  characteristics,  ibid.  Windy 
colic,  ibid.  Bilious  colic,  268.  Hysteric  colic,  269. 
Nervous  or  painter’s  colic,  269,  270. 

Collyria.  See  Eye-xvaters. 

Coh’s-foot,  or  tussilago,  useful  in  consumptions  of  the  lungs, 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  various  catarrhal  symptoms,  422. 

Cohunbo-root , of  great?  efficacy  in  bilious  colics,  bilious  fe- 
vers, and  dysentery,  422. 

Conserves,  preparation  of,  498.  Conserve  of  red  roses,  ibid. 

Consumption,  the  persons  most  liable  to  this  disorder,  196. 
Causes  and  symptoms  of,  ibid.  Diet  and  regimen,  197, 
198.  Repeated  bleedings,  in  small  quantities,  often 
advantageous,  199.  Frequent  vomiting  with  vitriolated 
copper  recommended,  ibid.  The  use  of  myrrh  recom- 
mended, 200.  Issues  or  setons  attended  with  good 
effects,  201.  Caution  in  giving  the  bark  in  this  disor- 
der, 201 , 202.  Different  opinions  concerning  the  use  of 
Bristol  waters,  202.  Atrophy,  or  nervous  consumption, 
the  nature  and  causes  of,  20S.  Symptoms  of,  ibid. 
Method  of  cure,  accommodated  to  the  particular  cause 


of  the  disease,  208,  209. 

Contraycrra,  root  of,  a moderately  stimulating  diaphoretic, 
422.  Good  in  putrid  and  nervous  fevers,  ibid. 

Convulsions,  in  what  they  consist,  100.  Causes  and  metlidd 
of  cure  of,  100,  101.  When  they  arise  from  teething, 
101.  Efficacy  of  musk  in  these  disorders,  ibid. 

Corns  in  the  feet,  the  effect  of  pressure,  generally  arise 
from  tight  shoes,  331.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

Cosmetics,  effects  of  the  abuse  of  them,  37S.  What  the 
best  cosmetic,  379. 
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stive  ness,  either  constitutional  or  accidental,  301.  Bet- 
: ter  removed  by  diet  than  by  medicines,  302.  .Rules  tor 
'.counteracting  this  disposition,  ibid. 
ugh,  common,  treatment  of,  1S4.  When  the  matter 
(discharged  is  viscid  and  tough,  185.  W4ien  thin  and 
sharp,  ibid.  When  arising  from  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
ibid.  When  from  the  stomach,  ibid.  Wearing  flannel 
next  the  skin  of  great  use  in  habitual  coughs,  187. 
Hooping-cough,  or  Chm-cough,  an  infectious  disoider, 
symptoms  of,  107.  Method  of  cure,  107,  103. 
rvchage,  an  efficacious  remedy  against  worms,  423. 

’ ramp  of  the  stomach,  a painful  and  dangerous  disease, 
201.  Medical  treatment  according  to  its  causes,  ibid. 
'.roup,  a disease  of  children,  description  of,  108.  Method 
of  cure,  109. 

incumbers,  cooling  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  4S.  Blow 
they  ought  to  be  eaten,  ibid. 

’ 'alien,  doctor,  his  opinion  of  the  haemorrhoidal  discharge, 
203. 

".  'upping,  method  of,  342.  With  scarification,  ibid.  Dry- 
cupping, 344. 

D. 

Dandelion,  virtues  of,  423.  Recommended  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  viscera,  particularly  the  liver,  ibid. 

I Deafness,  causes  and  treatment  of,  334,  335. 

} Death,  the  appearance  of,  sometimes  fallacious,  and  ought 
not  to  preclude  our  endeavours  to  restore  animation, 
364— 369— 371,  372,  373,  374. 

/ Decoctions , general  remarks  on,  499.  Preparation  of  the 
decoction  of  althaea,  ibid.  Common  decoction,  ibid. 
Of  barley-water,  ibid.  Of  logwood,  ibid.  Of  Peru- 
vian bark,  500.  Compound  decoction  of  the  bark,  ibid. 
Of  sarsaparilla,  ibid.  Of  seneka,  501.  White  decoc- 
tion, ibid.  Decoction  of  burdock,  ibid.  Of  mezereon, 
ibid. 

IDemnan,  doctor,  his  treatment  of  the  child-bed  fever,  163. 
Dentition . See  Teething. 

Diabetes,  nature  of,  305.  Causes  and  method  of  cure, 
305—307. 

Diaphragm,  situation  of,  3. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Looseness. 

Digestion,  process  of,  described,  7,8. 

Diet,  general  observations  on,  33.  Attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  ibid,.  Effects 
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of  taking  food  in  too  great  quantity,  ibid.  Bad  conse- 
quences of  unwholesome  provisions,  33,  34.  Mode  of 
dressing  meat  has  an  effect  upon  its  utility  and  whole- 
someness, 35.  Slow  eating  most  favourable  to  diges- 
tion, 36.  Long  fasting,  bad  effects  of,  37.  Proper 
treatment  in  that  situation,  ibid.  Directions  respecting 
the  choice  of  aliment,  ibid.  The  diet  ought  not  to  be 
too  uniform,  38.  Should  be  taken  at  regular  periods, 
ibid.  Great  and  sudden  changes  in  diet  extremely  dan- 
gerous, ibid.  Remarks  on  the  practice  of  sleeping  after 
dinner,  39.  Water  being  the  basis  of  most  liquors,  its 

• quality  is  of  great  importance  in  diet,  ibid.  Marks  of 
the  best  water,  ibid.  Means  of  correcting  bad  water, 
ibid.  Drinking  immediately  before  a meal  not  a good 
practice,  41.  Fresh  meat  the  most  wholesome  and  nou- 
rishing, ibid.  Should  be  eaten  with  a due  proportion  of 
vegetables,  where  they  do  not  disagree  with  the  sto- 
mach, ibid.  Fat  more  nourishing,  but  not  so  easy  of 

I digestion  as  lean,  ibid.  Qualities  ol  various  articles  of 
diet,  42 — 49. 

Dislocations , ought  to  be  reduced  before  the  swelling  and 
inflammation  come  on,  and  how,  3 55.  Of  the  jaw,  356. 
Of  the  neck,  557.  Of  the  ribs,  ibid.  Of  the  shoul- 
der, 358.  Of  the  elbow,  ibid.  Of  the  thigh,  359. 

Dog,  symptoms  of  madness  in,  232.  They  vary  in  diffe- 
rent stages,  ibid.  Various  remedies  for  the  bite  of,  ibid. 
What  the  most  successful  treatment,  232,  233. 

Doses  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportion  of,  for  different 
ages,  535. 

Draughts,  the  proper  form  for  such  medicines  as  are  intended 
for  speedy  operation,  501.  Preparation  of  the  anod\ n« 
draught,  502.  Sweating  draught,  ibid. 

Dreams,  causes  and  effects  of,  55. 

Dress.  See  Clothing. 

Dropsy,  different  kinds  of,  276.  Causes  of,  ibid.  Meth- 
od of  cure,  277 — 280.  .Abstinence  from  drink  not  ne- 
cessary, 211 . Suitable  drink  in  this  disease,  278. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain.  Sec  Water  in  the  head. 

Drowned  persons,  ought  not  to  be  prematurely  abandoned 
to  their  fate,  369.  Method  of  restoring  animation,  369j 
310. 

Drunkenness.  Sec  Intoxication. 

\scntcry,  in  .what  situation  it  most  prevails,  293.  Tl * 
nises'  and  symptoms,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of, 
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tf)9,  300.  When  complicated  with  an  intermittent  fever, 
301. 


E. 

ar>  inflammation  of,  174.  Causer,  of,  ibid.  Cure  of, 
175.  Other  injuries  to  which  it  is  liable,  334.  Deaf, 
ness,  treatment  of,  according  to  its  different  causes,  334, 
335.  What  of  the  greatest  importance,  ibid. 

afford  a simple  and  wholesome  nourishment,  45. 
icecampane,  virtues  of,  424.  Recommended  for  promoting 
expectoration  in  humoural  asthmas  and  coughs,  ibid. 
uedtricity,  beneficial  in  the  palsy,  265. 
k actuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  502.  Preparation  of 
;the  lenitive  electuary,  ibid.  Electuary  of  the  bark,  503. 
.For  the  dysentery,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  For 
"the  piles,  504. 

]lixir>  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  524.  Sacred  elixir, 

: i bid. 


'it,  inner  bark  of,  efficacious  in  obstinate  eruptions,  424. 
v.ipirics,  their  baneful  delusion  of  the  people,  405. 
r ipyema,  its  nature  defined,  193.  Symptoms  and  conse- 
quences of,  ibid. 

?; minions y their  use,  504.  Preparation  of  the  common 
(emulsion,  ibid.  Arabic  emulsion,  ibid.  Camphorated 
tmn-.ision,  505.  Emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac,  ibid. 
idsisti  at  us,  a Greek  physician,  his  pernicious  doctrine 
\ with  respect  to  bleeding  and  purgatives,  1 1. 

■Hepy,  symptoms  and  causes  of,  251.  Method  of  cure, 
-151,  252.  Certain  cautions  recommended,  253. 
y/sipelas,  most  frequent  in  autumn,  167.  Distinguished 
i nto  primary  and  symptomatic,  ibid.  Description  of, 
i bid.  Signs  of  a fatal  termination,  168.  Causes  of  this 
n mease,  ibid.  Requires  to  be  treated  with  great  cau- 
tion, ibid.  Scorbutic  erysipelas,  or  shingles,  169.  Cau- 

I ions  to  such  as  are  subject  to  the  disease,  170. 
i icuations,  of  the  human  body,  necessary,  57  The’ 
principal  specified,  ibid.  By  stool,  58.  Urine  59 
Perspiration,  60 — 63. 


rase,  great  importance  of,  for  the  preservation  of  health 
9.  hat  kinds  most  useiul,  ibid.  Is  hurl  fill  imir.c- 
rately  after  meafe,  30.  The  chair  of  health  advantageous 
' j invalids  and  others  in  bad  weather,  31. 

inflammation  of,  172.  Method  "of  cure,  173, 
rzclta  scicna,  or  amaurosis,  the  disease  defined, 
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Treatment  of,  ibid.  Other  disorders  of  the  eves,  with 
their  medical  treatment,  333,  334. 
e-ivalcrs,  the  principal  in  use,  497. 

F. 

Fainting-fits;,  proper  treatment  of,  374 — 376.  Cautions  to 
those  who  are  subject  to  them,  376. 

Falling-sickness.  See  Epilepsy . 

Fasting,  long,  injurious  to  the  health,  37. 

Fear , effects  of  the  passion  upon  the  body,  5 I . 

Feet,  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  7k  Bathing  them  in  warm 
water  a proper  remedy  in  a cold,  1 S3 . And  in  the 
hooping-cough,  107. 

Fern,  male,  efficacious  in  expelling  the  tania,  or  tape-worm, 
425.  How  administered,  ibid. 

Fevers,  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  diseases,  135.  Fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  not  always  a certainty  of  fever, 
ibid.  Usually  preceded  by  coldness  or  shivering,  ibid. 
Fever,  inflammatory,  with  what  symptoms  accompanied, 
135,  136.  Method  of  cure,  136,  137. 

Fever,  putrid  or  malignant,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  137. 
How  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inflammatory  fever, 
13S.  Duration  of,  extremely  uncertain,  ibid.  Favour- 
able signs,  ibid.  Unfavourable  signs,  1 38,  139.  Meth- 
od of  cure,  139 — 141. 

Fever,  slow  or  nervous,  the  frequency  of  it  greatly  increased 
in  this  country  during  the  last  century,  142.  Causes  and 
symptoms  of,  1 42,  143.  Method  of  cure,  143  145. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  eircum  tancc  so  denominated, 
145.  Sometimes  an  original  disease,  but  more  frequent sy 
a symptom  of  some  other,  ibid.  Causes  and  symptoms 
of,  146.  Method  of  cure,  146,  147. 

Fever,  remittent,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  148.  Method 
of  cure,  148,  149. 

Fever,  intermittent.  See  sJguc. 

Fever,  milk,  peculiar  to  women  in  child-bed,  157.  Cause 
and  method  of  cure,  157,  153.  ^ . 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  child-bed,  commencement  of,  159. 
Symptoms  and  causes  of,  159 — 162.  Method  of  cure, 
1 6*2  — 164.  Great  difference  of  opinions  concerning  this 

disease,  1 6 1.  __  , 

Fever,  scarlet,  symptoms  and  method  of  cure  of,  195, 
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•:ver,  hectic,  its  appearance  like  that  or  a genuine  inter- 
mittent, 203  : But  extremely  different  in  its  nature,  as 
well  as  dangerous,  ibid.  Description  of,  203 — 205. 
Various  causes  of,  205,  205.  Medical  treatment  ol, 
205,  207. 

: Ter,  secondary,  in  the  small-pox,  treatment  of,  117. 

I aiulencies  in  the  stomach,  259.  Occasioned  by  relaxa- 
tion, ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 
atulent  colic,  its  causes  and  method  of  cure,  257. 

1 'uor  dibits,  or  whites,  described,  with  its  medical  treat- 
ment, 323 — 325.  How  to  distinguish  it  from  the  gonor- 
rhoea, 324,  325. 

vnentations,  general  intentions  of,  505.  Anodyne  fomen- 
tation, ibid.  Common  fomentation,  505.  Strengthen- 
ing fomentation,  ibid. 
wod.  See  Diet. 

■ wd,  for  children,  81  — 85. 

i yjx-glore,  a powerful  remedy  in  dropsical  disorders,  4-25. 

Requires  to  be  managed  with  great  care,  ibid. 
r Pictures.  See  Bones,  broken. 
r'ozen  limbs,  how  to  be  treated,  373. 

'lumitory,  the  juice  of,  efficacious  in  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  -1*26.  And  in  many  cutaneous  disorders,  ibid. 

G. 

nulen,  his  false  and  baneful  theory,  12. 
mil-bladder,  where  situated,  4. 

uills,  powerful  astringents,  447.  Made  into  an  ointment, 
of  great  efficacy  in  the  haemorrhoids,  ibid. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  348. 

■ urgavisms  for  the  throat,  general  intentions  of,  505. 

Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  .507. 

urlic,  virtues  ol,  427.  Ought  not  to  be  used  too  freely, 
ibid. 

.irnelt,  ooctor,  observations  of,  20.  Ilis  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a cold,  27. 

• inger,  a useful  aromatic,  428. 

eet,  description  and  cause  of,  238.  Method  of  cure. 
239. 

■onorrhcea,  virulent,  its  nature  and  svmptoms,  ,234.  Re- 
gimen and  medical  treatment  of,  231 — 237.  ' » 
Gooseberries,  agreeably  cooling,  48. 

■■■julard,  his  preparation  of  the  extract  of  Saturn,  525. 
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Gout,  general  causes  of,  284-.  Symptoms  of,  2S1-,  285, 
.Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  256 — 2o9.  in  what 
circumstances  opiates  may  be  given,  2-56.  When  the 
disorder  affects  the  stomach  and  intestines,  286.  When 
attended  with  a looseness,  ibid.  When  the  disease  at- 
tacks the  lungs,  ibid.  When  it  seizes  the  head,  239. 
The  use  of  Bath  waters  in  this  disease,  ibid. 

Gravel,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  309.  Treatment  of, 
310. 

Gi'een-'sickncss,  the  consequence  of  indolence  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  318. 
Grief,  immoderate,  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  constitution, 

51. 

Gripes,  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  95 — 97. 

Ground-ivy , virtue  - of,  4-29. 

Guaiacutn,  gum,  medicinal  virtues  of,  4-30. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  substances  detained  in,  365.  Diffe- 
rent mechanical  expedients  for  this  purpose,  366 — 369. 
Gums,  of  children,  how  to  be  treated  dining  teething, 
10k 

Gutta  serena,  proper  treatment  of,  332. 

H. 

Hmnoptoe,  spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Haemorrhages.  See  Blood. 

H&morrhaids,  two  kinds  of,  202.  Causes  and  treatment 
of,  203— 205. 

Harrowgate-iuater,  502. 

Head-ach,  222.  Its  various  causes,  with  the  method  of 

cure,  223 — 225. 

Heart,  the  grand  organ  which  actuates  the  vital  functions, 
2.  Admirably  titled  for  the  purpose  by  its  irritability, 
ibid.  Its  situation,  form,  and  divisions,  ibid.  Inflam- 
mation of,  209. 

Heart-burn,  causes  and  method  of  cure,  227,  223. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  restore  persons  overcome  by,  373. 
Jj cberden,  doctor,  his  opinion  of  the  safety  of  lying  in  damp 
sheets,  62.  His  accurate  account  of  the  hectic  fever, 

203.  , 

Hellebore,  b'a -k,  its  virtues,  4-30.  Useful  in  menstrual  ob- 

si/uc'.on  , ibid. 

Hemlock,  ici  Ommended  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  431.  Of 
g.ra  service  in  glandular  swellings,  both  internally  and 
externally  user!,  ihid. 
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; Hiccup,  its  causes  and  method  of  treatment,  259,  260. 

- Hippocrates , extraordinary  merit  of,  11.  Elis  method  in 
the  cure  of  diseases,  ibid. 

: Home , doctor,  his  experiments  for  inoculating  the  measles, 
131. 

/ Hooping-cough.  See  Cough . 

IFIorehound,  medicinal  character  of,  432. 

i Horse-chesnut,  the  fruit  of,  used  in  France  and  Switzerland 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  woollens,  and  washing  and 
bleaching  linens,  433.  Contains  much  farinaceous  mat- 
ter, ibid.  The  powder  of,  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  re- 
commended for  producing  a discharge  from  the  nose  in 
some  complaints  of  the  head  and  eyes,  ibid. 

IHorse-radish,  a powerful  stimulant,  whether  internally  or 
externally  used,  434.  Useful  in  the  palsy,  ibid.  And  in 
the  chronic  rheumatism,  ibid. 

} Flux  ham,  his  tincture  of  the  bark,  522. 

FHydPoce chains.  See  IVater  in  the  Head. 

IHy.lropkolna.  See  Dog. 

IHypochmiriac  disease,  nature  and  causes  of,  255.  Method 
of  cure,  255,  257. 

IFIyssop,  chiefly  employed  as  a pectoral,  435.  An  infusibn 
of  the  leaves,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  reoom.uen  Ud 
by  Lewis,  ibid.  Externally,  efficacious  against  con  a- 
sions,  in  the  way  of’  fomentation  ana  poultice, 

iUysteric  disease,  symptoms  of,  253.  Method  ot  cure,  25  1, 
255. 

I. 

i Jalap,  an  efficacious  and  safe  purgative,  435.  Trifura*ed 
with  hard  sugar,  it  becomes  a pioper  meaicine  tor  child- 
ren, ibid. 

Jaundice,  or  yellow  gum,  a disease  of  infants,  93.  Jaun- 
dice O;  adults,  27  t.  Causes  and  symptoms  of,  ibid. 
Cure  of,  275,  276. 

Jesuit's  Bark.  See  Bark. 

i iliac  passion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  intes- 
tines, 211. 

! Imp  ost  hum  e in  the  breast,  in  consumptions,  howto  make  it 
break  inwardly,  when  it  cannot  be  otherwise  discharged, 
202.  Imposfhuraes  after  the  small-pox,  in  what  manner 
to  be  treated,  117. 

[Jncomtinency  of  urine,  different  from  a diabetes,  507.  Meth- 
od of  cure,  ibid. 
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Indigestion,  arising  from  weakness  of  the  stomach,  227. 

Indolence , its  pernicious  effec  ts  on  the  health,  ‘29. 

Infants,  treatment  of,  19.  Their  clothing,  80.  it  should 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  easy,  and  free  from  ah  incum- 
brance, ibid.  Ought  to  be  frequently  changed,  81. 
Forcing  out  the  milk  from  the  breasts  of  new-born  infants 
highly  reprehensible,  ibid.  The  most  proper  treatment 
when  the  child’s  breasts  are  in  a state  of  inflammation, 
ibid.  Diseases  of  infants  and  young  children,  91.  Re- 
tention of  the  meconium,  92.  The  jaundice,  or  yellow 
gum,  93.  Wind  in  the  bowels,  9 Looseness,  95. 
Lientery,  or  watery  gripes,  ibid.  Worms,  93.  How 
to  prevent  the  breeding  of  worms  in  flic  stomach  and 
bowels,  ibid.  Convulsions,  treatment  of,  100.  Denti- 
tion, or  teething,  1 02.  Hydrocephalus,  or  water  in  the 
head,  10-5.  Aphthae,  or  thrush,  106.  Hooping-cough, 
or  chin-cough,  107.  The  ciouo,  108.  Rickets,  110. 
Scrofula,  or  king’s  evil.  111.  Small-pox,  113.  Cow- 
pox,  119.  Chicken- or  swine-pox,  127.  Measles,  129. 
Chilblains,  132.  Scalled-head,  ibid. 

Inflammations,  proper  treatment  of,  346,  317. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

•  of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

of  the  intestines.  See  Intestines. 

•  of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

of  (he  lungs.  See  Peripneumony. 

•  of  the  stomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  Quinsey. 

— of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

Incubus,  or  night-mare,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  261,  262, 
Means  of  prevention,  262. 

Infusions,  advantages  of  over  decoctions,  507.  Bitter  in- 
fusion, .508.  Infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  ibid.  Infusion 
of  linseed,  ibid.  Infusion  of  roses,  5.09.  Spani-h  in- 
fusion, ibid. 

Inoculation  of  the  smal!-pox,  118. 

of  the  cow-pox,  119 — 127. 

Insects,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  be  expelled 
or  destroyed,  1 75. 

, poisonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  186. 

Intemperance,  the  baneful  effects  of,  66. 
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i 'ntennitting  fever.  Sec  Ague. 

. ntestines , inflammation  ol,  21 1.  Causes  and  symptoms  of, 
ibid.  Method  of  cure,  212,  213.  Suggestions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  dangerous  disease,  2 I f. 

i ipecacuanha,  an  excellent  emetic,  436.  Useful  in  hemor- 
rhages, 437.  Combined  with  opium,  a powerful  sudo- 
rific, ibid.  _ 

irssues,  where  most  advantageously  placed,  345.  Method 
of  making  them,  ibid. 

i ’tch,  account  of  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
339.  Cure  of,  340. 

jJuleps,  the  form  of)  described,  509.  Preparation  of  the 
camphorated  julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  510.  Musk 
julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid. 

j Juniper-berries,  useful  in  the  dropsy,  43 S.  How  adminis- 
tered in  that  disease,  ibid. 

K. 

JKidneys , curiously  constructed  for  secreting  the  urine,  5. 
Inflammation  of,  21S.  How  to  distinguish  this  disease 
from  an  inflammatory  lumbago,  220. 

JKing’s  evil.  See  Scrofula. 

YSCino,  a powerful  astringent,  43 S.  United  with  a certain 
proportion  of  alum,  very  efficacious,  ibid. 

L. 

ILadanum,  compound,  plaster  of,  518. 

/Laudanum  (or  opium),  when  it  may  be  given  in  the  inflam- 
matory fever,  137.  May  be  given  in  the  putrid  fever, 
141.  How  to  be  administered  in  the  intermittent  fever, 
155.  How  in  the  cholera  morbus.  295.  In  a looseness, 
297.  In  the  diabetes,  307.  In  the  head-ach,  2 £$. 
When  proper  in  the  gout,  286.  Useful  in  flatulencies,. 
259.  Pernicious  when  taken  in  an  over  dose,  331. 
Treatment  in  such  a case,  ibid. 

Leeches,  serviceable  in  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  172.  In 
an  inflammation  of  the  mesentery,  221.  For  the  dis- 
cussion of  buboes,  242.  Haw  they  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, 3 42. 

Lientery,  treatment  of,  301. 

.Life,  may  often  be  restored  where  apparently  extinguished 
by  accident,  369 — 371,  372,  37  3,  374. 

Lime-water,  bow  made,  526.  Useful  in  the  scrofula,  112. 
Recommended  for  preventing  the  formation  of  a stone  in 
the  bladder,  310.  In  obstinate  ulcers,  355. 
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Lind,  doctor,  his  method  of  curing  the  fit  of 
155. 


an  ague, 


Liniments,  their  uses,  511.  Preparation  of  emollient  lini- 
ment, 512.  For  burns,  515.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  Vo- 
latile liniment,  ibid. 

Liquorice,  good  in  defluxions  on  the  breast,  439.  Conceals 
the  taste  of  unpalatable  drugs,  ibid. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  2)4. 
Method  of  cure,  215.  Chronic  inflammation  of,  217. 
Treatment  of,  ibid. 

Lochia,  a suppression  of,  how  to  be  treated,  328. 

Logwood,  decoction  of,  500. 

Longevity , for  what  purposes  desirable,  75.  The  human 
constitution  susceptible  of  it,  77.  Means  of  attaining 
long  life,  76 — 7 8. 

Looseness,  general  causes  of,  296.  Method  of  cure,  296— 
29S.  Means  of  prevention,  298. 

Love,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  passions,  51.  Under- 
mines the  constitution  insidiously,  ibid.'  Often  the  cause 
of  a nervous  consumption,  ibid. 

Low  spirits,  treatment  of,  263. 

Lues,  confirmed,  symptoms  of,  243.  Method  of  treatment. 


243—245. 


Lumbago,  an  efficacious  remedy  for,  293. 

Lungs,  where  situated,  2.  Inflammation  of,  192.  Con- 
sumption of,  196. 

M. 


Mad  dog,  See  Dog. 

Maidenhair,  useful  in  some  disorders  of  the  breast,  439. 

Magnesia,  calcined,  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  costiveness 
of  children,  94. 

Manna,  a gentle  purgative,  440.  Frequently  requires  the 
addition  of  some  aromatic,  ibid. 

Marjoram,  an  agreeable  aromatic,  440.  Useful  in  nervous 
complaints,  ibid. 

Marsh-mallow,  serviceable  in  a thin  acrimonious  state  of  the 
juices,  411.  Likewise  in  nephritic  and  calculous  com- 
plaints ibid. 

Measles,  resemble  the  small-pox  in  many  particulars,  129. 
Symptoms,  and  method  ot  cure,  129 — 131.  Inoculation 
of,  131. 

Mec  •oniam,  long  retention  of,  injurious,  92.  Proper  means 
. of  discharging  it,  ibid. 

Medicine,  origin  of,  10.  Various  theories  of,  11  — 15. 
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yiifi tmtrual  discharge,  nature  of,  313.  Commencement  of, 
an  important  period  in  females,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be 
observed  at  that  period,  319.  Symptoms  of  its  ap- 
proach, ibid  Obstructions  of,  320,  321.  Immoderate 
flux  of,  321,  322.  Cautions  respecting  the  cessation  of, 
223. 

\ xlercury.  Of  this  efficacious  medicine  the  preparation 
named  calomel  is  chiefly  used.  Useful,  either  alone  or 
joined  with  rhubarb,  as  a purgative  against  worms,  99h 
.Advantageous  in  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
217.  Not  necessary  in  the  beginning  of  a gonorrhoea* 
236.  The  only  certain  remedy  in  a confirmed  lues,  214. 
Useful  in  a scirrhus  of  the  liver,  275.  Given  with  jalap, 
serviceable  in  the  dropsy,  277. 

Mesentery,  inflammation  of,  221.  Advantage  of  bleeding 
by  leeches  in  this  disease,  ibid. 

Mezereon,  decoction  of,  441.  Efficacious  in  resolving  ve- 
nereal nodes,  and  in  caring  the  remains  of  the  venereal 
disease,  ibid. 

Midriff,  inflammation  of,  209. 

'Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Milk,  of  different  consistence  in  different  animals,  43. 
That  of  a woman  the  most  proper  food  in  the  state  of  in- 
fancy, 82.  Cow’s  milk,  where  it  agrees  with  the  sto- 
mach, affords  excellent  nourishment  for  the  weak,  43. 
The  best  is  from  a cow  at  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
about  two  months  after  producing  a calf,  ibid.  Acid 
substances  should  not  be  taken  along  with  milk,  ibid. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Wind,  its  peculiar  affections.  See  Passions* 

'Mineral  waters.  See  Waters. 

Mixtures,  description  of,  510.  Preparation  of  astringent 
mixture,  511.  Squill-mixture,  ibid. 

'Monro,  doctor  Donald,  his  advice  for  preserving  the  health 
of  soldiers,  336. 

Mugwort,  useful  in  obstructions  of  the  menses,  and  hysteric 
disorders,  442. 

Vluscles,  inferior  to  oysters  in  point  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
ment, 45.  How  most  safely  eaten,  ibid. 

I Musk,  good  effects  ofj  in  convulsions  and  other  nervous 
disorders,  442. 

Mustard,  seeds  of,  attenuate  viscid  juices,  443.  White, 
serviceable  in  the  rheumatism,  443.  Mustard-whey, 
how  made,  529. 
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Mutton,  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  year?,  and  fed  on  dry 
pasture,  an  excellent  meat,  42. 

N. 

Nervous  disorders,  extremely  various  in  their  appearance, 
257.  General  causes  of,  ibid.  Require  great  attention 
to  diet  and  exercise,  258.  The  principal  symptoms, 
with  the  method  of  treatment,  259  — 264. 

Nervous  cholic,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  269.  Medical 
treatment  of,  270,  27]. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Fettle,  stinging,  recommended  in  nephritic  complaints  and 
internal  haemorrhages,  444. 

Night-mare , causes  and  symptoms  of,  261,  262.  Means 
of  prevention,  262. 

Night-shade,  deadly,  a strong  poison,  444.  Symptoms  pro-  j 
duced  by  eating  the  berries,  ibid.  An  important  remedy 
in  scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumors,  444,  445. 

Nitre,  purified,  an  efficacious  remedy  in  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, 446.  Not  to  be  given  \\  hen  the  pulse  is  low,  arid 
the  strength  much  reduced,  ibid. 

Nose,  bleeding  at,  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  checked  is 
persons  abounding  with  blood,  313.  How  to  restrain  .t 
when  necessary,  3 14,  315. 

Nurses,  mistaken  prejudices  of,  in  the  clothing  of  infants, 
80.  In  forcing  out  the  milk  from  the  breasts  of  new- 
born infants,  81.  Various  qualities  requisite  in  vyet-  . 
nurses,  87.  Diet  proper  for  them,  87,88. 

Nutmeg,  its  virtues,  445.  Ought  not  to  be  taken  in  too 
large  a quantity,  446. 

O. 

Oak-bark,  its  general  use  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  a 
proof  of  its  astringency,  447.  Recommended  in  ague  s, 
and  for  restraining  haemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and  otht  r 
immoderate  evacuations,  ibid.  Useful  likewise  us  a 
lotion,  ibid. 

Oil,  the  best  application  to  (he  sting  of  a wasp  or  bee,  233. 
Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  513,  514. 

Ointments,  their  uses,  511.  Preparation  of  yellow  basili- 
con  ointment,  ibid.  -Ointment  of  calomine,  ibid.  Eye* 
ointment,  5 12.  Issue  ointment,  ibid.  Mercurial  oint- 
ment, ibid.  Ointment  of  sulphur,  ibid.  \\  line  oint- 
ment, 513. 

Onions , of  a stimulating  nature,  47.  Assist  digestion,  and 
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dissolve  slimy  humours,  ibid.  Often  made  use  of  as  ad- 
ditions to  ripening  cataplasms,  347. 

( Omentum , or  cawl,  inflammation  of,  222. 

( Ophthalmia . See  Eye. 

(Opium,  relaxes  the  solids,  and  diminishes  the  sense  of  irri- 
tation, 448.  Principal  indications  of,  ibid.  Useful  in 
haemorrhages  excited  by  irritation,  and  unattended  with 
inflammation,  ibid.  Occasionally  employed  in  the  dysen- 
ter  , to  moderate  the  symptoms,  ibid.  Principal  re- 
medy in  the  cholera  morbus,  and  the  water-brash,  449. 
Given  in  intermittent  fevers  with  the  best  effects,  155. 
In  what  manner  administered,  ibid.  Best  united  with 
the'  bark,  449.  Symptoms  produced  by  opium,  when 
taken  in  too  great  quantity,  ibid.  Taken  on  a lull 
stomach,  it  often  proves  emetic,  ibid. 

(Oysters,  preferable  when  raw,  45.  If  not  eaten  very  spa- 
ringly, they  generally  prove  laxative. 

P. 

(Painters’  colic.  See  Colic. 

(Palsy,  causes  of  this  disorder,  264.  Method  of  cure,  265, 
266. 

i Pancreas , or  sweet-bread,  situated  transversely  under  the 
stomach,  5.  The  juice  of  this  bowel  resembles  the  sa- 
liva, but  is  less  viscid  or  slimy,  ibid.  Probably  intended 
for  the  solution  of  our  aliment,  ibid. 

/ Parsley , aromatic  and  gently  diuretic,  47. 

/ Parsnips , more  nourishing  and  less  flatulent  than  carrots,  47. 

(Passions,  a necessary  part  of  the  human  constitution,  50. 
Only  prejudicial  when  they  exceed  their  proper  bounds, 
ibid.  Have  a powerful  influence  in  the  production  and 
cure  of  diseases,  ibid.  Joy,  its  symptoms  and  effects, 
ibid.  Love,  51.  Fear,  ibid.  Grief,  ibid.  Anger,  52. 
Nothing  more  enlivening  and  salutary  than  the  passion  of 
hope,  ibid. 

(Peaches,  serviceable  in  bilious  complaints,  48. 

(Pears,  ol  a laxative  quality,  with  a tendency  to  flatulence,  4$. 

1 Peas , green,  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  nutriment ; nei- 
ther so  flatulent  nor  difficult  of  digestion  as  in  their  ripe 
state,  46. 

(Pennyroyal,  employed  in  hysterical  affections,  but  lets  now 
than  formerly,  449. 

/ Peppermint , frequently  procures  immediate  relief  in  flatu- 
lent colics,  hysterical  affections,  retchings,  and  other 
complaints  of  indigestion,  450. 
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Pcripneumony.  See  Inflammation  oj  the  Lungs. 

Peritonaeum,  inflammation  of,  222. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Perspiration,  insensible,  the  most  important  of  all  the  na- 
tural evacuations,  60.  Varies  in  different  seasons,  cli- 
mates, constitutions,  ibid.  The  several  causes  which 
obstruct  it,  61,  62,  63. 

Phreniiis.  See  Brain. 

Phymosis,  defined,  241.  Treatment  of,  242. 

Piles.  S<pe  IJ (tmorrhoids. 

Pills,  what  medicines  best  administered  in  this  form,  5 14. 
Preparation  of  foetid  pills,  ibid.  Mercurial  piil,  ibid. 
Plummer's  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pills,  515.  Pills  for  the 
jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  ibid.  Strengthening  pills, 
5 1 6. 

Piasters,  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  their 
general  basis,  516.  Preparation  of  the  common  plaster, 
ibid.  Adhesive  plaster,  517.  Anodyne  plaster,  ibid. 
Blisteri:  g plaster,  ibid.  Gum  plaster,  ibid.  Mercurial 
plaster,  518.  Compound  plaster  of  iadanum,  ibid.  An-( 
tihysteric  plaster,  ibid. 

Plantane,  or  way-bread,  the  roots  of,  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  agues,  450. 

Pleurisy,  the  causes  and  symptoms  of,  18S.  Method  of 
cure;,  188 — 191. 

Plums,  nourishing,  attenuating,  and  laxative,  but  apt  to 
produce  flatulence,  48. 

Poison,  various  kinds  of,  229.  Mineral  poisons,  229,  230. 
Vegetable  poisons,  231,  232.  Bites  of  poisonous  ani- 
mals, 232,  233.  Pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  from 
poison,  229.  Its  symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  229 — 

2 33.  Treatment  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals,  232, 
233.  Vinegar  highly  beneficial  in  cases  of  poison,  233. 

Poppy,  white,  the  heads  of,  a useful  anodyne,  451.  -Well 
adapted  to  children,  ibid. 

Pork,  affords  rich  and  substantial  nourishment,  but  ought 
to  be  properly  fed,  42. 

Potatoes,  a wholesome  food,  and  yield  as  much  nourish-  . 
ment  ns  any  of  the  roots  used  in  diet,  46.  Much  im- 
proved by  roasting,  ibid. 

Powders,  general  directions  for  making  and  administering, 
51S.  Preparation  of  astringent  powder,  519.  Carmi- 
native powder,  ibid.  Compound  powder  of  chalk,  520. 
Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium,  520.  Aroma- 
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tic  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for 
worms,  ibid. 

Pox,  small,  divided  into  distinct  and  confluent,  1 13.  Sym- 
ptoms of,  11  3,  113.  Method  of  cure,  1 1 4 — 1 18.  Favorable 
and  unfavorable  symptoms,  114,  1 15.  Treatment  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  114.  During  the  maturation,  115. 
In  case  of  a strangury,  or  suppression  of  urine,  ibid. 
When  purple  or  black  spots  appear  among  the  small- 
pox, 116'.  Treatment  under  the  secondary  fever,  117. 
Imposthumes  or  swellings  after  the  small-pox,  ibid.  Of 
inoculation,  1 1 S.  Of  the  cow-pox,  and  its  inoculation, 
119 — 127.  Chicken  or  swine-pox,  127,  128. 

Pregnancy,  complaints  incident  to  the  state  of,  325.  How 
to  be  relieved,  ibid.  Causes  and  symptoms  of  abortion, 
326.  Means  of  preventing  that  accident,  227.  Treat- 
ment in  cases  of  abortion,  ibid.  Child-birth,  127  — 130. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Pumping  a room  occasionally  recommended,  18. 

Pustules,  in  the  sinall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable 
appearance  of,  1 1 4.  The  suppuration  of,  by  what  means 
promoted,  1 1 6. 

Putrid,  fever.  See  Fever. 

\ Q. 

Quacks,  or  empirics,  their  fatal  delusion  of  the  people,  405. 

Quassia,  efficacious  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
assisting  digestion,  expelling  flatulency,  and  removing 
habitual  costiveness,  occasioned  by  a debility  of  the  in- 
testines, 451,  452. 

Quinsey,  or  inflammation  of  the  throat,  causes  and  sym- 
ptoms of,  175,  176.  Method  of  cure,  177,  178.  Ma- 
lignant quinsey,  or  ulcerous  sore  throat,  a dangerous 
disorder,  and  contagious,  179.  Causes  and  symptoms 
of,  ibid.  Treatment  of,  180 — 182, 

R. 

Radishes,  their  effects,  48. 

Rattlesnake,  root  of,  460. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion,  the  bad  consequences  of,  33. 

Respiration,  how  to  be  restored  in  drowned  persons,  369. 

Rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic,  200.  Cure  of  the  acute 
rheumatism,  291,  292.  Cure  of  the  chronic,  293. 

Rhubarb,  an  excellent  purgative,  452.  Useful  in  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  ibid. 

Rice,  a nourishing  food,  and  less  used  in  this  country  than 
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it  deserves,  4-6.  The  notion  of  its  being  hurtful  to  the 
sight,  a vulgar  error,  ibid. 

Rickets,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  1 10.  Method  of  cure.  111. 

Rose,  hundred  leaved,  much  used  as  nosegays,  1-53.  Have 
been  found  to  produce  alarming  symptoms,  ibid.  A 
'large  quantity  of,  in  a close  room,  dangerous  to  life, 
ibid.  Rose,  red,  endowed  with  an  astringent  quality, 
451.  Used  in  various  preparations,  454.  Conserve  of, 
493.  Infusion  of,  509. 

Rosemary,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  those  plants  which 
stimulate  and  corroborate  the  nervous  system,  454.  Use- 
ful in  the  chlorosis  or  green-sickness,  ibid.  A principal 
ingredient  in  Hungary  water,  455. 

Rue,  a powerful  stimulant,  well  adapted  to  phlegmatic 
habits,  or  weak  and  hysterical  constitutions, • 455.  Used 
by  Mitliri dates  as  an  antidote  to  poison,  ibid. 

Ruptures,  to  whom  most  incident,  362.  .Causes  of,  ibid. 
Treatment  of,  363.  Cautions  for  persons  afflicted  with 
this  complaint,  364. 

S. 

Sage,  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  but  little  noticed  in 
the  present  practice,  455.  Has  been  employed  by  some 
to  restrain  inordinate  sweating,  ibid. 

Saline  draughts,  have  good  effect  in  stopping  a vomiting, 
510.  Preparation  of,  ibid.  Ought  to  be  frequently  given 
in  the  puerperal  fever,  16:3. 

Salamanca,  iu  Spain,  strange  decree  of  the  university  of,  13. 

Salt-wort,  prickly,  much  used  for  procuring  the  fossile  al- 
kali, for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  456. 

Sarsaparilla,  decoction  of,  500. 

Savin,  heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system,  458.  A pow- 
erful remedy  in  obstructions  of  the  menses,  459. 

Saxifrage,  burnet,  recommended  by  many  eminent  German 
physicians,  as  useful  in  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  disor- 
ders, 459. 

Scalled-head , nature  of  the  disease,  132.  Is  contagion  ■, 
ibid.  When  united  with  the  scrofula  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of,  133.  What 
means  are  to  be  used  when  the  disorder  seems  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  constitution,  134. 

Scalds,  treatment  of,  351 — 353.  A cheap  and  useful  re- 
medy recommended  to  be  kept  in  families,  353. 

Scirrhus.  See  Cancer. 

Scrofula,  symptoms  of,  1 11.  Not  usually  fatal  at  an  early 
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-period,  but  may  prove  the  cause  of  bad  health  even  to 
the  end  of  life,  ibid.  Often  disappears  about  the  age  of 
puberty,  ibid.  Method  of  cure,  112.  Hemlock  strongly- 
recommended  in  this  complaint,  ibid.  Moffatt  and  Hnr- 
rovvgate  waters  highly  serviceable,  ibid.  Sea-water  and 
sea-bathing  useful,  ibid.  Pernicious  effects  of  treating 
the  patient  with  strong  purgative  medicines,  ibid.  Sa- 
lutary effects  of  lime-water,  ibid.  Strict  attention  to 
diet  necessary  in  this  disease,  1 13. 

Scurvy,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  2S2.  Treatment  of,  282  — 
284.  Proper  drinks  in  the  scurvy,  283.  The  use  of 
wort  highly  serviceable,  ibid. 

Scurvy-grass,  a powerful  antiscorbutic,  450. 

Seamen,  means  of  preserving  the  health  of,  386 — 3S9. 

Sea-water,  a good  remedy  in  the  scrofula,  or  king’s  evil,  1 !2. 

Senna,  a good  purgative,  451.  How  to  prevent  it  from 
griping,  452, 

Senses,  disorders  of,  331.  Of  seeing,  331 — 334.  Of  hear- 
ing, 33 4,  3 35.  Of  Laste  and  smell,  335 — 337.  Of  the 
touch,  337,  339, 

Set  on,  in  what  cases  used,  345.  Method  of  introducing, 
3 fd.  Of  great  advantage  in  consumptions,  201. 

Si  mamba , recommended  in  dysenteries,  452. 

Simmons,  Dr.  his  treatment  of  consumptions,  199,  200. 

Sinapisms,  general  intentions  of,  495.  Directions  for  making 
them,  ibid. 

Simples,  collection  and  preparation  of,  488. 

Sleep,  proper  duration  of,  variable  in  different  constitutions, 
53.  The  medium  of,  may  be  fixed  at  six  or  eight  hours, 
ibid.  State  of  the  body  which  produces  it,  54.  Most 
refreshing  when  without  dreams,  55.  Dreams  of  an 
agreeable  kind,  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  di- 
gestion of.  the  food,  and  a due  state  of , perspiration,  56. 
Excess  of,  prejudicial,  ibid.  The  best  means  of  securing 
sound  sleep,  54. 

Sloe-tree,  the  berries,  an  agreeable  and  useful  astrin- 
gent, 463. 

Small-pox.  See  Pox. 

Smell,  the  sense  of,  injuries  to  which  it  is  liable,  with  their 
treatment,  336,  337. 

Snake-root,  (serpentaria)  a powerful  stimulant  and  diapho- 
retic, 464.  Useful  in. low  fevers,  ibid. 

Soap,  utility  ol,  as  a medicine,  457.  Recommended  in  the 
jaundice,  gout,  calculous  complaints,  and  obstructions 
of  the  viscera,  ibid. 
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Solarium.  See  nightshade. 

Soldiers,  the  health  of,  means  of  preserving,  382»-S86. 

Sorrel,  wood  cooling,  antiscorbutic,  and  diaphoretic,  464-, 
A pleasant  whey  made  of  it  by -boiling  the  plant  in  milk, 
ibid. 

Southernwood,  supposed  to  stimulate  the  whole  system,  but 
at  present  seldom  used  unless  in  the  way  of  fomentation, 
465. 

Spearmint,  relieves  pains  of  the  stomach  and  colic,  de- 
pending upon  spasm,  465.  Good  for  stopping  a vomit- 
ing from  such  a cause,  466. 

Spermaceti,  of  great  use  in  pains  and  erosions  of  the  in- 
testines, 466.  And  in  coughs  proceeding  from  thin 
sharp  defluxions,  ibid. 

Spleen,  or  milt,  where  situated,  5.  Its  use  is  still  proble- 
matical, ibid.  Has  been  taken  from  dogs  without  any 
observable  inconvenience  to  them,  ibid.  Inflammation 
of,  217- 

Spirit,  rectified,  the  direct  menstruum  for  resins  and  essen- 
tial oils  of  vegetables.  Of  wine  camphorated,  how  to  pre- 
pare, 524.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lowness  of,  how  to  relieve,  263. 

Spitting  of,  blood.  See  Blood. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  treatment  of,  333. 

Squill,  or  sea-onion,  a medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure 
of  many  obstinate  diseases,  467.  Powerfully  stimulates 
the  solids,  and  attenuates  viscid  juices,  ibid.  Promotes 
expectoration  in  humoural  asthmas,  ibid.  An  efficacious 
diuretic  in  the  dropsy,  ibid.  How  to  be  administered,  46S. 

Squinting,  how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  334. 

Stings,  of  insects,  233.  Means  by  which  to  obviate  or  cure 
their  effects,  ibid. 

Stomach,  inflammation  of,  209.  Pain  of,  227.  Cramp  of, 
261.  Gout  in,  treatment  of,  288. 

Stone,  in  the  bladder,  how  distinguished  from  the  gravel, 
3K).  Causes  of,  309. 

Strawberries,  good  against  the  gravel,  43.  Treatment  of, 
310—312. 

Stool,  the  discharge  by,  57.  Lying  Late  in  bed  unfavour- 
able to  this  discharge,  58. 

Strabismi «.  vSee  Squinting, 

Strains,  proper  treatment  of,  361. 

Strangury,  in  the  small-pox,  howto  relieve,  115.  From 
a venereal  cause,  241.  When  arising  from  spasm,  ibid. 
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Strangulation,  means  to  be  use 6 for  the  recovery  of  persons 
from,  570. 

Sublimate,  corrosive,  the  use  of,  in  venereal  cases,  declined 
in  reputation,  244-.  The  use  of,  in  cancers  of  the  face 
and  nose,  247. 

Suffocation,  from  the  steams  of  burning  coal,  successful 
treatment  of,  372. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  diet  of  children,  84. 
Sulphur , flowers  of,  useful  in  the  piles,  304.  And  in  the 
itch,  340. 

Surgery,  341. 

iSwoonings,  the  various  causes  of,  recited,  with  their  re- 
spective treatment,  374,  375,  37 6. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  521.  How  to  make 
simple  syrup,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  others, 
ibid? 

T. 

TTamarinds,  employed  not  only  as  a laxative,  but  for  abating 
thirst  in  various  inflammatory  complaints,  46,8.  Cor- 
rects putrid  disorders,  especially  those  of  the  biliou» 

. kind,  ibid. 

ffansy,  ireful  against  worms,  468.  By  some  esteemed  ser- 
* viceable  in  hysteric  disorders,  particularly  those  proceed- 
ing from  a deficiency  of  the  menstrual  di  -charge,  ibid. 
7Car,  a valuable  medicine  in  several  disorders,  469. 
Strengthens  the  stomach,  and  promotes  digestion,  ibid. 
Was  formerly  celebrated  under  the  preparation  of  Tar- 
writer. 

I Tartar,  a substance  thrown  off  from  wines  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  cask,  and  consists  of  the  vegetable  alkali, 
supersaturated  with  acids.  The  crystals  are  in  common 
use  as  a laxative  and  mild  cathartic,  470.  Esteemed 
nf°r  their  cooling  and  diuretic  qualities,  ibid. 
asie,  diminution  of,  33 6.  Causes  and  proper  treatment 
of,  ibid. 

ca,  distinguished  into  green  and  black.  The  former  much 
more  apt  to  affect  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  than  the 
latter,  49.  When  drunk  in  a large  quantity,  and  at  a late 
hour,  found  by  many  to  occasion  watchfulness.  Relieves 
an  oppression  of  the  stomach,  and  abates  a pain  of  the 
head,  ibid.  A relaxing  effect  of  the  herb  invalidated,  ibid. 
willing,  symptoms  of,  102.  Medical  treatment  in,  102— 
405.  A purging  advantageous  during  the  progress  of 
lye  thing,  104. 


*i6  index; 

Temperance,  in  every  thing,  the  means  of  obtaining  long 
life,  73. 

Testicles,  swelled,  in  the  venereal  disease,  causes  of,  and 
treatment,  239,  21-0. 

Thrush , in  infants,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  106.  Method 
of  cure,  ibid. 

Thyme,  garden,  considered  by  many  as  resolvent,  stoma- 
chic, diuretic,  and  good  in  obstructions  of  the  menses, 
470.  More  employed  in- soups  than  in  medicine,  ibid. 

Tinctures,  Elixirs,  4'c.  the  medicines  best  adapted  io  ths 
form  of,  521.  Preparation  of  aromatic  tincture,  522. 
Compound  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  ibid.  Of  asafoetida, 
ibid.  Volatile,  of  gum  guaiacum,  523.  Of  black  helle- 
bore, ibid.  Of  opium,  ibid.  Of  rhubarb,  ibid.  Pare- 
goric elixir,  524.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid.  Camphorated 
spirit  of  wine, -ibid.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Tobacco,  effects  of,  considered,  as  employed  in  snuffing, 
smoking,  and  chewing,  47  1 — 475.  Efficacious  as  a pur- 
gative in  clysters,  475. 

Tongue,  palsy  of,  266. 

Tooth-ach,  causes  of,  and  treatment,  225 — 227.  Occa- 

sioned, in  great  measure,  by  themismanagement  of  the 
teeth,  ibid.  Directions  on  that  subject,  ibid. 

Tormentil,  root  of,  a powerful  astringent,  477.  Particu- 
larly useful  where  heating  and  stimulating  medicines  of 
this  class  are  less  proper,  ibid. 

Touch,  injuries  incident  to  the  sense  of,  with  the  appropri- 
ated treatment,  337 — 339. 

Tumors,  proper  treatment  of,  346 — 34  S. 

Turnips,  a nutritious  article  of  vegetable  food,  but  not  very 
easy  of  digestion,  and  are  flatulent,  47.  This  effect  in  a 
good  measure  obviated  by  pressing  the  water  out  o( 
them  before  they  are  eaten,  ibid. 

Turner's  cerate,  preparation  of,  511. 

Turpentine,  different  kinds  of,  477.  In  what  cases  em- 
ployed, 47  8. 

Tympany,  distinguished  into  two  species,  28 1 . Causes  and 
method  of  cure,  281,  282.  Clysters  with  infusion  of 
tobacco  found  to  be  of  gi  ent  use,  28 1 . 

U, 

11  leers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances, 354.  Lime-water  frequently  successful  in 
the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers,  355. 
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Underwood,  doctor,  his  prescription  for  the  cure  of  a scald, 

Q r n 

OxJO. 

Ureters,  origin  and  course  of,  described,  5. 

brine,  the  quantity  of,  greaily  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  aliments,  the  state  of  perspiration,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  59.  The  appearances  of  it  fallacious, 
ibid.  Pernicious  consequences  of  retaining  it  too  long, 
60.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  induces  a consumption, 
505.  Incontinency  of,  317.  Suppression  of,  by  what 
means  to  be  remedied,  303.  Bioody  urine,  causes  and 
treatment  of,  316,  317. 

V. 

Valenan,  wild,  a good  antispasmodic,  4-79. 

Vapour,  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  quality  of,  571. 

J cal,  a suitable  food  in  costive  habits,  42. 

/ egetables,  a large  proportion  of  them,  in  diet,  good  for 
some  constitutions,  37.  Their  salutary  effects  in  the 
scurvy,  288. 

f'enereal  disease,  distinguished  into  two  kinds  or  modifica- 
tions, 234.  Symptoms  of  infection,  ibid.  Treatment 
of,  235 — 237.  Gieet,  238.  Swelled  testicle,  239. 

Chancres,  240.  Phymosis  and  paraphymosis,  241. 
Buboes,  242.  General  observations,  243,  24  k Cau- 
tion against  recourse  to  quacks,  245. 

V cntilators , the  use  of,  recommended,  1 8. 

Vine,  common,  479. 

Vinegar,  an  antidote  against  putrid  diseases,  139.  Ought 
to  be  frequently  sprinkled  upon  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  close  to  the  patient,  in  a putrid  fever,  ibid. 
Is  useful  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  and  in  other  kinds  of 
poison,  233.  Ger'xal  virtues  ofl  4S2.  521.  Vinegar 
of  litharge,  5 25.  Of  roses,  526.  Of  squills,  ibid. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  method  of  treatment,  233. 

J'itriol,  spirit  and  elixir  of,  useful  in  the  small-pox,  116. 
In  the  putrid  fever,  141.  In  the  malignant  quinsey, 
ISO.  White,  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  174.  In  the 
gonorrhoea,  by  way  of  injectio-n,  235. 

Vomica,  one  of  the  terminations  of  a pleurisy,  193.  Sym- 
ptoms, and  consequences  of,  ibid. 

Vomits,  serviceable  in  the  hooping-cough,  107.  To  be  ad- 
ministered with  caution  in  the  putrid  fever,  140.  Proper 
in  the  nervous  fever,  when  no  symptom  forbids,  1 44. 
In  most  cases  advantageous. in  the  remittent  lever,  148. 
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Beneficial  in  the  intermittent  fever,  156.  Are  efficacious, 
remedies  in  the  jaundice,  275.  Necessary  when  poison 
has  been  received  into  the  stomach,  230. 

Vomiting,  proceeding  from  repletion,  or  any  acrid  matter 
in  the  stomach,  medical  treatment  of,  22S,  229.  Saline 
draught  a good  remedy,  510. 

W. 

Wake-robin,  or  arum,  employed  with  advantage  in  rheu- 
matic and  other  disorders,  482. 

Walking,  gives  the  most  general  action  to  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  29. 

Warts,  treatment  of,  381. 

W asps,  hornets,  bees,  &c.  the  bite  of,  how  to  be  treated, 
233. 

Water,  not  a simple  element,  24  May  be  decompounded 
bv  a variety  of  means,  25.  Marks  of  good  water,  39. 
How  to  correct  bad  water,  ibid.  Cold,  danger  of  drink- 
ing when  a person  is  hot,  63. 

Water  in  the  head,  a disorder  incident  to  young  children, 
the  symptoms,  causes,  and  medical  treatment  of,  105. 

Waters,  by  infusion,  bow  to  prepare,  5-0.6.  Lime-water, 
ibid.  Compound  lime-water,  527.  Styptic  water,  ibid. 
Tar- water,  ibid. 

Waters,  simple  distilled,  528.  Preparation  o^  cinnamr-n- 
wa  er,  529.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint-  and 
spearmint- water,  ibid.  Rose-water,  ibid.  Jamaica 
pepper  water,  529. 

Waters,  spirituous  distilled,  bow  (o  prepare,  529.  Spi- 
rituous cinnamon- water,  ibid  Spirituous  Jamaica-pepper 
water,  ibid. 

Watcr-crcsses,  a mild  antiscorbutic,  483.  Recommended 
for  opening  obstructions  of  the  viscera  and  purifying  the 
blood,  ibid. 

Watery  gripes,  a disease  of  young  children,  medical  treat- 
ment of,  95 — 97. 

Watery  eye  how  to  cure,  333. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breast,  how  to  be  conducted, 

‘ 88,  89. 

Weds,  deep,  people  ought  to  be  cautious  of  entering  till 
the  air  be  purified,  18. 

. Whey,  a good  drink  in  the  dysentery,  299  : And  in  the 
rheumatism,  293  Alum-whey,  how  to  make,  529, 
Mustard- whey,  ibid.  Scorbutic-whey,  530. 
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doctor,  his  prescription  of  lime-water  in  the  gravel, 

^ 1 0» 

rf  ind.  See  Flatulencies. 

'Wine,  good  effects  of,  481. 

Wines,  their  use  m extracting  the  virtues  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, 530.  Preparation  of  antimonial  wine,  ibid, 
^pecacuanha-wme,  58  l . Chalybeate-  or  steel-wine,  ibid. 

v’ro/f  s-banc,  ever y part  of  the  fresh  plant  strongly  poisonous, 
first  used  internally  by  Doctor  Stoerck  at  Vienna 
4S4.  Great  efiicacy  of,  in  obstinate  rheumatisms,  scro- 
tu.ous  swelimgs,  intermittent  fevers,  ike.  ibid. 

UVomb>  inflammation  of,  221.  Opiates  used  with  advan- 
tage, ibid. 

Women,  ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  commencement  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  318.  Symptoms  attending  this  pe- 
riod, >19.  Obstructions  of  the  menses,  320.  Immode- 
rate flux  of  the  menses,  321.  Fluor  albus,  or  whites 
symptoms  and  treatment  of,  223,  224.  Complaints  usual 
< uin.g  pitgnancy,  325.  Causes  and  symptoms  of  abor- 
tion, 32 6.  Means  of  guarding  against  abortion,  ibid. 
1 reatment  when  abortion  takes  place,  ibid.  Directions 
relative  to  child-birth,  327-330.  Cause  of  the  milk- 
tever,  la 7.  Puerperal  fever,  159— 165.  The  cessation 
ol  the  menses  a cr.tical  period,  322.  Rules  to  be  ob- 
served at  this  period,  ibid.  Causes  of  barrenness  in 
many  women,  330. 

r Forms,  chiefly  of  four  kinds,  symptoms  of,  9S.  Proper 
treatment  in  this  complaint,  99.  Best  diet  for  preveni- 
mg  worms  in  children,  100. 

■’Form-seed,  a celebrated  medicine  against  worms,  485. 
°rmvj°od,  common,  the  principal  bitter  among  the  herbs, 
« 5.  bupposed  to  possess  a narcotic  power,  483. 

f ounds , treatment  of,  348 — 351. 


I rarrow,  virtues  of,  487. 


Y. 


Z. 


me  the  flowers  of,  recommended  in  the  epilepsy,  252. 
How  administered,  ibid.  * ^ 
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Church-Yard,  London. 


I, — A Complete  DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC; 

To  which  is  prefixed  a familiar  Introduction  to  the  Science  < f H.  rmony. 

By  THOMAS  BUSBY,  I. L.  D. 

In  one  elegant  Volume  Foo’fcap  &vo.  Price  6s.  in  Boards. 

The  prd'ent  work  is  offered  to  the  public  ac  a complete  and  compre- 
henfive  Mufical  Dictionary,  and  as  likely  to  feperfede  the  imperfedt  and 
incomplete  Mufical  Di&ionaries  whicli  exift  at  prtfnt  in  the  Engliflr 
Language.  The  want  of  fuch  a work  has  long  been  felt  by  Srudent3, 
Amateurs,  and  Profeffors.  In  Boarding-School-  and  private  Families  the 
Author  believes  it  will  be  found  of  indifpenfable  ufe  to  every  young 
Lady  beginning  to  practice,  and  he  hopes  it  will  be  no  lefs  generally  re- 
ceived as  a neceffary  appendage  to  every  Piano-forte,  and  to  the  Library 
of  every  Proficient  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Mufic. 


II. — THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  WIT; 

Or,  LOUNGER'S  LIBRARY. 

Containing  not  only  all  tire  best  pieces  of  Wit  and  Humour  exiting  in 
previous  co  k diions,  but  alfo  feveral  thoufand  excellent  artic  es,  in  part 
feledted  from  l’carce  books,  in  part  original,  and  in  part  tranflated  fronj 

foreign  languages.  . . 

A complete  aod  c ou-prehenfive  collection  of  Piece  of  V it,  mpenor  to 
the  vulgar  and  hackneyed  jokes  of  Joe  Milter,  and  diveited  of  the  im  e- 
cencies  winch  lave  difgraccd  former  collections,  has  iong  been  a defide- 
ratum  among  books.  The  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  W IT  has  been  com- 
piled with  a view  to  fupp'.y  the  deficiency,  by  a gentleman  who,  during 
a long  and  acfiive  life,  has  amufal  himftlf  in  collecting  materials  for 
fuch  a work  from  every  p«ffib)e  fource;  and  it  will  lcaicety  lai  to  be 
admired  as  an  agreeable  companion  into  every  P<.ft-cbai!e,  Parlour- 
window,  Summer- houfe,  public  Reading-room,  Book-cafe,  Captain’s  Ca- 
bin, Paflenger's  Cabin,  Officer’-*  M.f>  and  Lounger’s  Pocket. 

Price  6s.  in  Boards,  printed  in  the  fame  l:zcd  type,  end  ol  the  fame 
thicknefs,  as  KeaTlty  s Pocket  1 cernge. 


III. — The  Unit  ’crsal  Biographical  and  Historical 

DICTIONARY, 

Containing  a faithful  Account  of  the  Lives,  A&ion*,  ard  Characters,  of 
the  moft  Eminent  Pcrfons  of  all  Age*  and  all  Countries 
Alfo  the  Revolutions  of  States  a d the  Sue cef lion  of  Sovereign  Primes, 
ancient  and  modern.  Colle&cd  from  the  heft  authon  ies  at, d contain- 
ing nearly  two  thouf  nd  articles  more  than  are  to  be  fou  d in  the  Oeiiej 
ml  Fiograuhical  Dictionary,  in  fifteen  vo  nmes,  or  in  any  limi.ar  work,  j 
By  JOHN  WA  I KINi,  A.>i-  LI-D- 
In  ( ne  large  volume  8vo  Price  ios.  Cd.  in  boa  ds,  or  ins.  bound. 

«,  1 1 non  a n inutc  examination  of  this  Dictionary,  we  are  pleaf  d with 
the  indufiry  and  judgmet  t <1  f(,  used  in  it-  execution,  ho  uiHul  a vo- 
lume has  not  for  a lot  g time  fa  len  in  < ur  way ; and  wc  are  aflonilhu-  ■ 
the  oreat  number  ol  original  a: tic  es  whi  h it  contain*.  Of  thcle  thciearoj 
It  lefft  two  So  ufand.  Wc  reenm  end  ,t  a-  a va  liable  repofatory  of  B.«* 
p;  a phi  cal  knowledge  to  ad  * ho  cannot  well  obtain  large  tolletfions.  ^ 
you  H Perfons,  in  particular,  it  mult  be  a very  acceptable  prclcnt. 

X.unJou  Rcvitiv. 
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IV. — The  Elements  of 
A POLITE  EDUCATION; 

'arc fully  fele&ed  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  f hilip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
Earl  rf  Cnefterfield,  to  his  Son. 

Fy  GiiORGE  GREGORY,  D D. 

In  one  Volume,  Price  4s.  6d.  bound,  with  full  Allowance  to  Schools. 

“ Unfortunately  the  valuable  epifiles  of  Lord  Cbefterfield  to  his  Son 
•e  debaled  and  rendered  unfit  f r general  ufe  by  the  air  of  iibeitinifm 
id  mmoiality  which  too  frequently  pervades  them.  A Sele&ioi.,  there- 
11c,  from  the  genera  mafs,  that  fupprefTes  the  more  exceptionable  parts, 
td  exhibits  the  gold  extricated  and  refined  from  its  alloy,  mud  be  an 
.ceptahie  piefent  to  the  public;  and  we  have  no  hefitation  in  faying 
lac  fuch  a p relent  is  now  offered  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  GREGORY, 
he  Dodfor  has  ufed  the  pruning-krdfe  to  great  advantage  ; and  there 
e few  pafiages  in  the  prefent  volume  that  can  be  regarded  as  excep- 
jnable  by  any  fe ft . " —Critical  Review. 


V. — THE  BRITISH  NEPOS  ; 

Or,  MIRROR  of  YOUTH. 

ring  f;h(5l  Lives  rf  IJluflrir  us  Britons,  who  have  been  diftinnu'fhed  by 
thtir  Virtue# , Talents,  or  remarkable  ProgrcL  in  Life,  with  incidental 
P;a6t:ca!  Reflexions. 


Litu  n purpofely  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  on  the  principle  that  Example  h 
fuperior  to  Precept,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  Situations  and  Capacities 
of  Youth,  By  WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL.D,  1 

\ car  of  flu -ley,  in  Berldh  re,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Tumfrier.  ‘ 
he  Second  Edition,  revif.  d and  corredlcd,  Price  4s.  6d.  bound,  with  the 
ufual  Al  owance  to  Schools,  cmbellifhed  with  a beautiful  Frontifpiccc 
and  with  Portraits.  1 ’ 


“ in  prefenting  this  work  to  the  pubPc,  Dr.  Mavor  has  made  a valu- 
1 and  much-wanted  addition  to  the  Schorl  Library.  To  Britilh  Hi- 
ny,. Chronology,  and  Biography,  the  attention  of  Britilh  Youth  ought 
be  awakened;  and  while  we  give  Dr.  Mavor  the  praife  and  credit 
-uch  are  due  to  him  for  his  Biographical  Manual,  we  would  recommend 
to  the  Mailers  of  ali  our  rcfpectable  Schools,  it  is  plealingly  w.  itten, 
d the  reflexions  interfp.  rfed  are  calculi  ted  to  infpire  a love  of  pure  and 
nei  t u>  p inciples.  Embrac  ng  the  moll  eventful  arid  impoi  tant  periods 
Eiigluii  Story,  thus  rich  variety  of  biographical  matter  mull  prove  ac- 
ptable  to  young  readers,  and  to  fuch  as  thirll  for  knowledge.  The 
ample  of  the  good  and  wife  has  always  been  conlidcred  as  conducive  to 
tue,  and  Dr.  Mavor’s  mod.  oi  ftudyiug  Biography  mull  irivc  it  uecu- 
r efficacy.’ — Month y Review. 


VI.— NATURAL  HISTORY; 

FOR  THE  me.  OF  SCHOOLS. 

unded  on  the  Linnsean  Arrangement  of  Animals;  with  popular  Dc- 
icriptio  is,  in  the  manner  of  G-ddfmith  and  Buflon 
By  WILLIAM  MaVOR,  LL.D. 

:ond  Edition,  Price  4s  6d.  bound,  i lullrated  by  forty-fix  Engraving 
repretei  vmg  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  fix  of  the  m.  ft  curious  Objc<ftsa  ’ 
il  We  think  this  production  is  exce  le:  t!y  adapted  to  make  Natural 
ilory  familar  to  young  capacities,  and  the  plates  are  much  better  than 
ufualiy  found  in  books  of  this  fize  and  price.” — Rritijh  Critic. 


576  Valuable  Books  lately  published  by  R.  Phillips. 

VI. — The  Elements  of 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION; 

Containing  Plain  and  Praftical  Directions  for  Writing  the  Englifli 
Language  with  Eafe,  Perfpicuity,  and  Elegance ; and  defigned,  in  the 
Progrets  of  Education,  to  fuececd  to  the  Study  of  Englilh  Grammar  and 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  daffies. 

By  DAVID  IRVING,  A.  M. 

In  one  Volume  nmo.  Price  4s.  jn  Boards,  or  4s.  6d.  hound. 

The  elementary  work  here  addreffed  to  the  n<  tice  of  the  public  is  in- 
tended for  the  pernfal  of  perlons  whole  critical  fludiesare  i their  com- 
mencement, or  for  the  ycueg  Students  in  our  Englilh  ai  d Clafli.ai  Se- 
minaries who,  having  pe'fc&ed  themfelves  in  the  Elements  of  Grammar, 
wilh  to  acquire  a tafte  lor  the  beauties  of  Compofttion.  To  pirfons  en- 
gaged in  ablive  life,  whofe  occupations  do  not  pei  mit  them  to  ptruie  more 
voluminous  f eatilcs,  or  to  thole  who  have  not  the  means  o1  accefs  to  the 
various  expenfive  works  exifting  on  the  fame  fuhjedt,  t!  is  compendium 
wiil  perhaps  he  found  a fuicable  introduction  to  the  pradtice  ol  writing 
with  elegance  and  propficty. 


VIII.— PLUTARCH’S  LIVES, 

Abridged  into  one  Volume,  and  adapted  to  the  practical  Ufe  of  Engl  lh 
Schools.  By  WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL.D. 

In  one  Volume,  izmo.  Price  4s.  6d.  neatly  bound. 

“ The  Lives  of  Piutarch  are  too  long  a compilation  to  he  very  gene- 
rally engaged  in  by  fchool-boys,  confideiing  the  variety  of  other  iab<  urs 
to  which  their  time  mult  necelTarily  he  devoted ; ad  ed  to  which  they 
contain  a multiplicity  of  uninterclling  detais,  idle  fupejlltions,  and  aiiu- 
fions  to  the  rites  of  Pagan  worfliip,  which  it  were  much  better  fo  fttpprvfs 
W’hen  the  work  is  entrufted  to  the  perufal+of  youth.  Dr.  Mavor,  we 
think,  has  been  laudably  engaged  in  the  prefent  abridged  h-ography  ; and 
he  appears  to  have  executed  it  with  his  ufual  ability.  Pielixed  to  (he 
work  ltfclf  is  a very  valuable  table  of  the  mod  difficult  pr<  per  name* 
that  occur  in  the  volume,  duly  accented,  and  divided  into  fyilabks.” — 
Critical  Review. 


IX.— CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  POETRY; 

For  the  Ufe  of  Schools  and  Young  l’erfons,  felcdtcd  from  the  bell 
Authors,  with  fume  Original  Pieces 
By  Dr.  MAVOR  and  Mr.  PRATT. 

With  a Preface,  indicating  the  L-veral  Species  of  Poetry,  and  their  belt 

Modes  of  Recitation. 

Jn  one  clofely  printed  Volume,  nmo.  Pi  ice  4s.  6d.  in  Boards  or  5s  bound. 

It  ts  remarkable  that  there  did  not  exifl  till  this  time,  in  the  Englilh  Lan- 
guage, any  challe  and  unexceptionable  collection  of  the  Gems  of  Lriiifh 
Poetry,  which  could  with  confidence  be  put  into  the  h nd"  ol  youth  of 
both  fexes,  and  which,  at  tiic  lame  time,  united  the  neceffia  y nqu. files 
x>f  quantity  and  cheapmfs.  The  prefent  volume,  it  is  believed,  will  i.ip- 
ply  this  deficiency,  and  he  adoped  at  once  as  a School-book  in  our  re- 
IpcCtable  Seminaries,  and  as  part  of  the  Economical  Library  ot  every 
private  family. 


5.  Kamii.T8V,  Printer,  Palcea-Court,  Fleet-Street. 


